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Univerfal,  Hiftorical,  and  Literary 

DICTIONARY. 


F. 

FABER  (JACOBUS),  in  French,  James  le  Fevre,  a 
very  little  man,  fays  Bayle,  and  of  mean  extraction, 
but  a  great  genius,  fupported  by  a  great  deal  of  learn- 
ing, was  born  at  Etaples  in  Picardy,  about  the  year 
1440  ;  and  was  one  of  thofe,  who  began  to  expel  the  bar- 
barifm,  which  reigned  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris.  He  be- 
came fofpe&ed  of  Lutheranifm,  and  was  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  outrages  of  certain  pafTionate  and  ignorant  zealots, 
who  fuftered  him  not  to  reft.  He  quitted  the  field,  and  re- 
tired from  Paris  to  Meaux  ;  where  the  bifhop  was  William 
Bricormet,  a  lover  of  the  fciences  and  men  of  true  learn- 
ing. The  perfecution  raifed  by  the  Francifcans  at  Meaux 
obliging  the  bifhop,  againft  his  inclination,  to  be  a  good 
Catholic  ;  Faber  was  forced  to  retire  to  Blois,  and  from 
thence  to  Guienne.  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  fitter  to 
Francis  I.  honoured  him  with  her  protection ;  ib  that  he  en- 
ioyed  full  liberty  at  Nerac  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1537,  when  he  was  little  fhort  of  a  hundred  years  old. 

He  was  one  of  thofe,  who,  like  Erafmus,  though  they 
did  not  outwardly  depart  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  dil- 
approved  in  fome  meafure  the  conduct  of  thofe,  who  efta- 
blifhed  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  yet  at  the  bottom  were 
very  indifferent  Papifts.  He  took  a  journey  to  Strafburg,  by 
the  queen  of  N.tvarre's  order,  to  confer  with  Bucer  and  Ca- 
pito,  concerning  the  reformation  of  the  church.  He  pub- 
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Jifhed,    fo  early  as  the  year  1512,  a  tranflation   of  St.  Paufr3 
Epiltles,  with  critical  notes    and  a  commentary,  wherein  he 
frequently  cenfures  the  Vulgate.     He  publifhcd,   in    the   year 
1522,   the   like   notes  and  commentary  upon  the   other  parts 
of  the  New  Teftament.     Natalia  Bedda,  a   divine   of  Paris, 
cenfured  his  divinity  as  well  as  that  of  Erafmus  :   and  the  In- 
quifitors  of  Rome  under  Clement  VIII.   put  his  commentary 
on  the  whole  New  Teftament,  in  the  catalogue  of  prohibit- 
ed   books,  till    it  fhould    be  corrected  and   purged    from  its 
errors.     Father  Simon  has  palled  a  judgment  on   this   work 
of  Faber's,  which  he  concludes  with   obferving,  that  "   he 
"  ought  to  be  placed  among  the    moft  able  commentators  of 
<c  the  age.     But  Erafmus,   who  wrote  at  the  fame  time,  and 
.       ...    <c  with   infinitely   more    politenefs,  greatly  leffened  his  repu- 
desCom-'  <;  tation.     The  works  of  Kaber  are  no  longer  read  at  Paris, 
menr.  du     «  whereas  thofe   of  Erafmus  are   highly  eiteemed    even   at 
N'  T'         "  this  day." 

His  natural  moderation  left  him,  when  he  wrote  againft 
his  friend  Erafmus,  and  the  quarrel  did  not  end  at  all  to  his 
advantage.  Faber  was  angry  at  Erafmus  for  no  other  rea- 
fon,  but  becaufe  he  had  not  adopted  all  his  opinions  as  to 
certain  paiTages  of  fcripture,  when  he  publiflied  his  notes  on 
the  New  Teftament.  He  rudely  attacked  him,  and  accufed 
him  of  having  advanced  impious  notions.  Erafmus  defend- 
ed himfelf  j  and  when  he  had  faid  what  was  fufficient  for 
that  purpofe,  begged  of  his  adverfary  the  continuance  of  his 
friendfhip,  afluring  him,  that  he  had  always  loved  and  efteem- 
ed  him.  The  letter  he  wrote  him  on  this  occafion,  is  dated 
April  151 7;  the  very  year  that  Luther  began  to  preach. 
Erafmus  was  very  fincere  in  his  profeffions  to  Faber ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, was  much  difpleafed  with  the  compliments, 
which  he  received  from  his  friends  on  his  viclory,  defiring 
them  at  the  fame  time  not  to  change  their  opinion  of  Faber, 
on  account  of  this  quarrel.  What  Erafmus  wrote  on  this 
head  to  Tonftal,  the  Englifh  embafTador  at  Paris,  in  the 
year  1517,  does  fo  much  honour  both  to  himfelf  and  Faber, 
that  it  is  but  right  to  tranfcribe  it.  Quae  fcribis  de  noflra  ad 
Fabrum  Apologia,  &c.  that  is,  "  "W  hat  you  write  concern- 
<l  ing  my  anfwer  to  Faber,  though  I  know  you  wrote  it  with 
"  a  moft  friendly  intention,  yet  gave  me  uneafmefs  on  a 
**  double  account :  becaufe  it  revives  my  paft  grief,  and  be- 
<e  caufe  you  feem  on  this  occaiion,  to  fpeak  with  lefs  efteern 
<c  than  I  could  wifh  of  Faber;  a  man,  who  for  integrity  and 
humanity  has  fcarcely  his  equal  among  thoufands.  In  this 
fingle  inftarice  only,  has  he  a£ted  unl  ke  himfelf:  in  at- 
3  "  tacking 
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<c  tacking  a  friend,  who  deferved  not  fuch  ufage,  in  fo  vio- 

<e  lent  a  manner.     But  what  man  was  ever  wife  at  all  times  ? 

<e  And  I  wifh  I  could  have  fpared  my  adverfary  :  but  now  I 

«  am  afflicted  for  two  reafons  ;  both  becaufe  I  am  conftrain-Erafm. 

"  ed  to  engage  with  fuch  a  friend,  and  becaufe  I  perceive,E£lft>  3' 

"  fome  to  think  lefs  candidly  of  Faber,  for  whom  it  is  my1 

"  earned  defire,  that  all  fhould  entertain  the  utmoft  efteem/' 

Can  there,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  be  more  heroic  fentiments  thanEPift-  *3 

thefe  ?  They  had  their  effect  on  Faber,  who  repented  of  his  l  '  7' 

attack,   and  made  no  reply. 

Some  very  fmgular  things  are  related  of  Faber's  laft  hours, 
which  it  may  not  be  improper  juft  to  mention.  Margaret 
of  Navarre  was  very  fond  of  Faber,  and  vifited  him  often. 
He  and  fome  other  learned  men,  whofe  converfation  greatly 
pleafed  the  queen,  dined  with  her  one  day;  when,  in  the 
midft  of  the  entertainment,  Faber  began  to  weep.  The 
queen  afldng  the  reafon  of  it,  he  anfwered,  That  the  enor- 
mity of  his  fins  threw  him  into  grief :  not  that  he  had  ever 
been  guilty  of  debaucheries,  or  the  like,  but  he  reckoned  it 
a  very  great  crime,  that  having  known  the  truth,  and  taught 
it  to  feveral  perfons  who  had  fealed  it  with  their  blood,  he  had 
had  the  weaknefs  to  keep  himfelf  in  a  place  of  refuge,  far 
from  the  countries  where  crowns  of  martyrdom  were 
diftributed.  The  queen,  who  was  very  eloquent,  comforted 
him  ;  yet,  going  to  bed,  he  was  found  dead  a  few  hours 
after.  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  it  is  hard  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
ftory,  and  hard  not  to  doubt  of  it :  and  canvaffes  the  point. 
It  is  probably  one  of  thofe  ftrange  ftories,  which  confifl  of  a 
mixture  of  truth  and  falfhood. 

FABER  (NicoLAus),  a  very  ingenious,  learned,  and 
pious  man,  was  born  at  Paris  upon  the  2d  of  June  i544;D'J?'mHi 
and  liberally  educated  by  his  mother,  his  father  dying  while  ' 
he  was  an  infant.  During  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  a  terri- 
ble accident  happened  to  hira.  As  he  was  cutting  a  pen,  a 
bit  of  the  quill  flew  into  his  eye,  and  gave  him  fuch  excef- 
five  pain,  that  haftily  lifting  up  his  hand  to  it,  he  ftruck  it 
out  with  his  knife.  Having  fmifhed  his  ftudy  of  the  lan- 
guages, he  was  fent  to  ftudy  the  civil  law  at  Tholoufe,  and 
Padua,  and  Bolonia.  He  did  not  come  back,  till  he  had  tra- 
velled through  Italy  ;  and  he  refided  eighteen  months  in  Rome, 
about  the  year  1571?  where  he  cultivated  a  friendfhip  with 
Sigonius,  Muretus,  and  other  learned  men.  He  there  got 
his  tafte  for  antiquity,  and  brought  away  with  him  many 
curiofuies.  Upon  his  return  to  France,  he  applied  himfelf 

B  ^  wholly 
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wholly  to  letters,  and  would  hear  no  mention  of  marriage. 
His  mother  and  brother  dying  in  the  year  1581,  he  lived  with 
Peter  Pithaeus,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate;  and  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  but  lludy,  he  employed  himfelf  in  reading 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  in  correcting  them  by  the  manu. 
fcripts,  of  which  he  had  a  great  number  in  his  own  library, 
and  in  writing  notes  upon  them.  He  laboured  particularly 
on  Seneca,  whom  he  publilhed  in  the  year  1587,  with  a 
learned  preface  and  notes.  He  applied  himfelf  alfo,  to  ftudies 
of  a  different  kind,  to  the  Mathematics  paticularly ;  which 
he  fucceeded  in  fo  well,  that  he  difcovered  immediately  the 
defect  in  Scaliger's  demonftration  of  the  Quadrature  of  the 
Circle.  When  Henry  the  IVth  of  France,  became  at  length 
the  peaceable  pofleflbr  of  the  crown,  he  appointed  Nicolaus 
Faber,  or  Nicholas  le  Fevre,  preceptor  to  the  prince  of 
Conde.  During  this  important  trufr,  he  found  time  to  la- 
bour upon  fome  considerable  works  j  and  compofed  that  fine 
preface  to  the  fragments  of  Hilary,  in  which  he  difcovered  fo 
many  important  facts,  relating  to  the  hiftory  of  Arianifm, 
not  known  before.  After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  he  was 
chofen  by  the  queen,  preceptor  to  Lewis  XIII.  He  died 
upon  the  3d  of  November,  1611. 

Though  he  laboured  intenfely  all  his  life,  he  was  one  o-f 
thofe  learned  men,  who  are  not  ambitious  of  the  character 
of  author,  but  content  with  ftudying  for  themfelves  and  their 
friends.  He  applied  himfelf  in  his  youth  to  the  reading  of 
the  Belles  Lettres  and  Hiftory,  which  he  never  neglected. 
Civil  Law,  Philofophy,  and  Morality,  were  afterwards  his 
occupation  :  and  at  the  latter  part  of  life,  he  fpent  his  time 
chiefly  among  Ecclefiaftical  Antiquities.  As  he  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  all  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  fo  when 
he  heard  of  any  perfon,  about  to  publifh  an  author,  or  to 
compofe  a  work  of  his  own,  he  took  care  to  aflift  him  with 
manufcripts,  and  to  furnim  him  with  memoirs,  but  without 
fuffering  any  mention  to  be  made  of  his  name,  though  his 
injunctions  upon  this  point  were  not  always  obferved.  His 
own  works,  which  were  but  few,  were  collected  after  his 
death,  by  John  le  Begue  his  friend,  and  printed  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1614,  in  one  fmall  volume  in  quarto.  They  confift 
of  pieces  in  Latin  and  French. 

Nicholas  le  Fevre,  fays  Baillet,   cc  is  the  model  of  a  truly 

cc  chriftian  critic.     He  knew  fo  perfectly  well  how  to  join 
des  Sdvans.  .  {  J 

<c  virtue  to  learning,  which  before  were  thought  to  be  lome- 
"  what  inconfiftent  with  each  other,  that  he  rendered  the  for- 
"  mer  amiable  to  all  the  learned,  anJ  the  latter  to  all  the 

"  virtuous 
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':  virtuous'  In  fhort,  fays  he,  there  was  no  learned  man, 
r'  however  bad,  nor  any  good  man,  however  ignorant,  that 
'*  <Jid  not  honour  and  love  Mr.  le  Fevre ;  and  difference  of 
o£  religion  and  party,  made  no  difference  in  regard  to  him." 
Then  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  many  great  perfons,  who, 
however  they  nwht  differ  in  other  refptcts,  vet  all  ao-reed  in 

J  cz  j  o 

their  commendations  and  efteem  of  Le  Fevre  :    as  Baronius, 
Scsevola   Samirarthanus,    Father  Sirmond,    Pithasus,    Juftus 
Lipfius,  cardinal  Perron,   Ifaac  Cafaubon,  Scaliger,  and  Sci- 
oppius.     Baronius   fpeaks   of  him,    in  feveral  places   of  his 
Annals,  in    terms   or  the   higheii:  applaufe  ;  calls  him  a  man 
of  exemplary  virtue,  and  of  learning,  which  can  be  equalled 
by  nothing  but   his  modeflv  ;  and  takes  all  occafions  to  ex- 
prefs  the  greateft  eiteem  for  him.     Baronius  was  indeed  under 
great  obligations  to  him :  for  the  lights  communicated  to  him 
by  Le  Fevre,  in  regard  to  feveral  points  of  criticifm  and  hif- 
tory,  were  of  great  ufe  to  him  in  correcting  the  fecond  edition 
of  his   Annals.     Lipfius  pronounced  him  a  perfect  critic,  al- 
moil  the  only  one  capable   of  correcting  and   polifhing  the 
works  of  others,  and   whole    learning,  judgment,  and  dili- 
gence, knew  no  other  bounds,  than   what  his    modefty  pre- 
Icribed.     Cafaubon  called  him  a  living  library  for  hiftory  and 
ecclefiaftical  learning.     Scaliger  fays,  he  was  a  mod'  ingeni- 
ous man,  but  that  he  never  read  the  books  of  heretics.     And, 
laftly,  Scioppius,  who  hardly   ever   fpoke  well   of  any  one, 
owned  Le  Fevre  to  have  been  very   happy  in  his  notes  upon 
Seneca,  and  in   his  corrections  of  Nonius  Marccllus.      We 
are  not  the  leaft  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  thefe  elogies, 
yet  are  of  opinion,  that  they  had   never  been   ib  fully  and 
unanimoufly  beftowed,  if  Le  Fevre  had  not  been  a  very  un- 
ambitious unpretending  man  :  for,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  learn- 
ed are  but  feldom  fo  candid  to  one  another. 

FABER  (TANAOUIL),  in   French,  T^neguy  le  Fevre, 
a  very  learned  man,    was   born  at  Caen  in  Normandy  in  theNiceron 
year  1615.     His  Yather  determined  to  educate  him  to  learn-  Memoire?, 
ing,  at  the  mitigation  of  one  of  his  brothers,  who   was  an&c* 
ecclefiaftic,  and  who  promifed  to  take  him  into  his  houfe  un- 
der his  own  care.     Before  he  was  put  to  ftudy,  his  uncle  ob- 
ferving,  that  he  had  an  excellent  voice  and  ear,  was  defirous 
that  he  fhould  learn  mufic.     He  made  a  great  progrefs  in  this 
fine  fcknce,  and  at  eleven  years  of  age  fung  and  played  with 
uncommon  judgment.     At  twelve,    his   uncle  began  to  in- 
ftrudl  him  in  the  Latin  tongue,  in  which  he  foon  became  very 
knowing:  but  his  uncle  being  a  man  of  prodigious  feverity,% 
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the  boy  conceived  fuch  a  terror  of  him,  that  his  father  could 
not  pcrfuade  him  to  purfue  his  ftudies,  till  he  took  him  home, 
and  put  him  under  another  preceptor.  But  this  preceptor 
•was  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language  ;  which  Faber,  being 
convinced  of  the  neceffity  of  undcritanding  as  well  as  the 
Latin,  acquired  intirely  by  his  own  application.  Afterwards 
he  was  fent  to  the  college  of  la  Fleche,  where  he  went 
through  a  courfe  of  Rhetoric  and  Philofophy.  The  Jefuits 
ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  detain  him,  but  in  vain  :  for  he 
returned  to  his  father  at  Caen,  who  advifed  him  to  take  or- 
ders, as  the  readieft  way  for  his  advancement,  but  with  as 
little  fuccefs. 

Having  continued  fome  years  in  Normandy,  he  went  to 
Paris  ;  where,  by  his  parts,  his  learning  and  his  addrefs,  he 
gained  the  friendfhip  of  perfons  of  the  higheft  di(tin£tion. 
Monfieurde  Novers  recommended  him  to  cardinal  de  Riche- 

j 

lieu,  who  fettled  on  him  a  pention  of  2000  livres,  to  infpecl: 
all  the  works  printed  at  the  Louvre.  The  cardinal  defigned 
to  have  made  him  principal  of  the  college,  which  he  was  a- 
bout  to  erect  at  Richelieu,  and  to  fettle  on  him  farther  a  con- 
fiderable  ftipend  for  that  purpofe  :  but  the  cardinal  died,  and 
Mazarine  who  fucceeded  him,  not  giving  the  fame  encou- 
ragement to  learning,  the  Louvre-prefs  became  almoft  ufelefs, 
and  Faber's  penfion  was  very  ill  paid.  His  hopes  being  thus 
at  an  end,  he  quitted  his  employment ;  yet  continued  fome 
years  at  Paris,  purfuing  his  ftudies,  and  publifhing  from  time 
to  time  various  works,  of  which  an  account  (hall  be  given 
immediately.  Some  years  after,  he  became  a  profeflbr  in 
the  univerfity  of  Saumur ;  which  place  he  accepted,  prefer- 
ably to  the  profeilbrfhip  of  Greek  at  Nimeguen,  to  which  he 
was  invited  at  the  fame  time.  His  great  merit  and  charac- 
ter, foon  drew  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
even  from  foreign  countries,  numbers  of  fcholars,  many  of 
\vhom  boarded  at  his  houfe.  He  had  afterwards  a  conteft 
with  the  univerfity  and  coniiftory  of  Saumur,  on  account  of 
his  having  afTerted  in  one  of  his  works,  that  c<  he  could  par- 
*'  don  Sappho's  paflion  for  thofe  of  her  own  fex,  fince  it  had 
"  infpired  her  with  fo  beautiful  an  ode  upon  that  fubjecl." 
Upon  this  difpute  he  would  have  refigned  his  place,  if  he 
could  have  procured  one  elfewhere:  and  at  lafr,  in  1672,  he 
was  invited  upon  very  advantageous  terms  to  the  univerfity  of 
Heidelberg.  He  was  preparing  to  remove  thither,  but  was 
feized  with  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  in  eleven  days. 
He  died  on  the  izth  of  September  1672,  aged  fifty-feven 
years.  He  left  a  fan  of  his  own  name,  author  of  a  fmall 

trad 
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tracl:  De  futilitate  Poetices,  printed  at  Amfterdam  1697,   in 
j2mo.  who  was  a  minifler  in  Holland,  and  afterwards  (pent 
many  years  in  London,  and  in  1697  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
embraced  the  romifh  religion ;  and  two  daughters,  one   of 
whom  was  the  celebrated  madam  Dacier,  and  the  other  mar- 
ried to   Paul  Bauldri,  profeflbr  at  Utrecht.     Monfieur  Huet, 
bifhop    of  Avranches,    tells    us,  that  4t  he   had  almoft  per-Demonft. 
"  fuaded  Faber  to  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  church  of  Rome,"EvanseJ< 
from  which  it  feems  he  had  formerly  deferted,  "  and  that  b«Com<raentar. 
*'  fignified  to  him  his  refolution  to  do  fo,  in  a  letter  written de  rebus  ad 
"  a  few  months  before  his  death,  which  prevented  him  fromeum  j?ert!- 

i  •      j    r         »  ne*ribus, 

executing  his  deiign.  libi  iVt 

Faber  was  agreeable  in  his  perfon,  and  his  flature  was  a- 
bove  the  common  ftandard  ;  but  he  was  a  little  ftifF  in  his 
behaviour.  He  was  good-natured,  but  fomewhat  blunt  in 
his  converfation.  He  had  an  averfion  to  a  lie,  and  could  not 
bear  great  talkers.  He  had  one  fingularity,  for  fuch  it  may 
be  called  in  a  man,  who  had  broken  off  almoft  all  converfa- 
tion, for  the  fake  of  applying  himfelf  more  clofely  to  his 
ftudies :  he  was  always  very  elegant  in  his  drefs,  and  fo  ex- 
penfive  with  regard  to  this,  that  he  is  laid  to  have  fent  con- 
ftantly  to  England  for  whole  boxes  of  gloves,  filk-ftockings, 
&c.  and  to  Paris,  and  even  to^Rome,  for  all  forts  of  eiFences, 
perfumes,  and  powders.  He  was  a  man  of  vaft  fire,  and 
fubjeft  to  fudden  ftarts  of  paflion  in  his  family,  which  how- 
ever were  foon  over.  His  books,  his  children,  and  his  gar- 
den, in  which  he  cultivated  all  kinds  of  flowers  himfelf,  were 
his  ordinary  diverfions.  He  eat  and  ilept  little.  His  charac- 
ter, literary  as  well  as  religious,  is  thus  given  in  fhort  by 
monfieur  Voltaire.  "  He  was,"  fays  that  agreeable  author,  A(rfi  of 
<c  aCalvinilr.,  a  profeffor  at  Saumur,  defpifed  thofe  of  theLewisXiv. 
<c  feel,  though  he  always  continued  among  them.  Hewasvol<»« 
"  rather  a  philofopher  than  a  Hugonot.  He  wrote  Latin  as 
"  corredly,  as  a  dead  language  can  be  written  ;  and  was  the 
<c  author  of  fome  Greek  verfes,  which  very  likely  have  had 
<c  but  few  readers.  Learning  is  indebted  to  him  the  moft  for 
"  having  produced  madam  Dacier."  As  to  religion,  there 
are  many  circumftances  in  his  life,  and  many  hints  dropped 
in  his  writings,  which  (hew  him  not  to  have  been  bigotted 
to  any  of  outward  profeffion  ;  but  for  learning,  with  fub- 
miffion  to  Voltaire,  we  think  him  treated  with  rather  too 
much  contempt,  and  we  imagine  the  reader  will  be  of  our 
opinion,  when  he  has  run  over  the  following  catalogue  of 
his  works* 
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He   publifned,    j.    IA\C\>.          •    morte    P  i    libellus. 

Cum  notis.      Pat  is  1653,  410.      He  thought  this  treatife  the 
beft  of  all  Lucian's  pin.v-  ;  ;i:><l  having  a  delign  to  publiih  an 
edition  of  all  that  writer's  works,   which    however  he   never 
executed,  he  put  out  this  by  way  of  fpecimen.      In  his  notes 
upon   one   place,  he   obferves,   that   Lucian    hid   introduced 
there  many  thin       I    v.nll  Chrift,   which  had   been   cattrated 
by  the  too  areat  zeal  and  piety  of  our  anceftors.     2.  Diatribe, 
Flavii  Jofephi  de   Jefu  Chrifto   teflimoniuin   fuppofitum  efie. 
Salmur.    1655.   8vo.     At  the  clofe  of  this  diiFertation,  after 
obviating  the  cenfures  which  he  fuppofed  the  orthodox  would 
pafs  upon  feveral  things  advanced   in  the  courfe  of  his   argu- 
ment, he  owns,  that   *'   he  was  greatly  averfe  to  that  gloomy 
"  and  timorous  kind  of  religion,  fo  commonly  approved  of; 
<c  but  that  no  perfon   could   fhevv,  that  he   had    ever    in  the 
<£   leaft  departed  from  true  and  genuine  religion.     I  entertain, 
te  continues  he,  no  ideas  of  the  Deity  which  are  low  and  mean, 
"  and  deprefs  him  to  our  bodily  fervices :    on  the  contrary, 
<e  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  thofe  people,   who   diftort  their 
46  eyes,   and   lift  up    their   hands  to    heaven  in  the  churches 
*c  with   fo  much    affeclation,  who  figh  perpetually,  and   cry 
"  Lord,  Lord,  cover  themfelves  only  with  a  pretended  piety, 
<e  being  indeed  very  hypocrites       So    much    difference,  do  I 
<e  think,  there  is  between  formal  and  real  goodnefs,  between 
*c  the   ftage   and   the   church,  between  a  theatrical  actor  and 
<c   a    fir.cere  worfhipper,  who,    as    Chriit   fays   in   St.   John, 
"   worflbippeth  the  Father  in  fpiiit  and  in  truth."     Ob/erve, 
that  the  above   differtation  is  particularly    anfwered   by   the 
learned   Mr.    Charles  Daubuz  in   his  treatife,    entitled,  De 
Teftimonio  F.  Jofephi  de  Jefu  Chrifto,   libro  duo.      3.   Luci- 
ani  Timon,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes.     4.  Epiftolarum. 
pars  prima.     Salmur.    16^9.  4to.     Pars  fecunda  :    cui  acce- 
dunt    Ariftophanis    Concronatrices,    Graece    &    Latine  cum 
rotis.      Salmur.    1665.  410.      The    authors    of  the  Journal 
des  S^avans,  for  May  i66fj,  have   palled    a  judgment    upon 
this   work,  which  very  much   illuftrates  the  temper  and  cha- 
racter of  the  man.     "  All  the   fubje£ts   here  treated  of,     fay 
*"   they,  are  aimed:  intirely  critical.     We  fee  many  pafiages  of 
the  ancients  explained  with  much  learning,   ingenious  con- 
jeclures  to  reftore  corrupted  pafiages,   and  fine  remarks  re- 
lating to   hiftcry  and    chronology.     But   it  is  difficult  to 
"  fay,   whether   this  critical  talent  of  moniieur  le  Fevre,   is 
44  of  more  advantage  or   prejudice   to  the  authors  of  whom 
he  treats.     For  if  he   has  illufirated    feveral    pafiages   of 
their  works,  he  has  pretended  to  difcover  many  confide ra- 
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'«  ble  defe&s  in  them,  and  even  to  fhew,  that  they  frequently 
r<  did  not  underftand    the  language  they  wrote  in:. and  as 
<c  inftances  of  this,   he  mentions  Livy,  Terence,  Ariftotl6v 
<fc  Horace,  Tacitus,  Eufebius,  Euftathius,  &c.     Nor  is  he 
e<   fatisfied   with   correcting  hiftorians  and  poets,    but  he  has 
c'  carried  his  criticifm  even  into  the  fcripture  itfelf:  in  which 
'<  he  has  made  free  with  many  places,  changing  the  words, 
<c   tranfpofing  the  periods,   and   fometimes   cutting  off  intire 
Cc   lines  ;  and   this   without  bringing   any    proof  of  what   he 
'<   advances,   except  that  in  his    opinion    the  fenfe  would  be 
c<  better  and   clearer.     In    the  comedy  of  Ariftophanes,  he 
*'  might  have  omitted  to  explain  with  fo  much  diligence  cer- 
<c  tain  obfcenides,   in    which    the   poet  himfelf  had  affected 
*c  to  be  obfcure.     At  leaft,    it    feems   abfurd    to  find   in  the 
<c  fame  volume,  an  explication  of  feveral  paffages  of  fcrip- 
Cc  ture,    and   of    the  moft    {hocking  expreilions   of  Arifto- 
"  phanes ;  that  is,    of  the  moft  impure    writing  among  the 
<c  Pagans,  and  of  what  is  efteemed  the  moft  facred  by  Chri- 
*c  ftians."     This  judgment  was  too  fevere  not  to   raife  his 
refentment ;    and  therefore  he  publifhed,  5.  Journal  du  Jour- 
nal,  ou,  Cenfure  de  la  Cenfure,   and  afterwards,   6.  Seconde 
Journaline,  both  at  Saumur  in  1666.  4to.     7.   Abrege  des 
Vies  des  Poetes  Grecs,  &c.  that  is,  cc  A  fhort  Account  of 
"  the  Lives  of  the  Greek  Poets,      The  marriage  of  Belphe- 
cc  gor.     The  Life  of  Thefeus,     from  Plutarch."   1665.  in 
I2mo.     Mr.  Reland  re-publifhed  the  firft  of  thefe  pieces  at 
Amfterdam  in  1700,   with  a  few  learned  notes  -}    but  without 
the  other  two,   which  have  no  relation   to  it.     "  The  Mar- 
44  riage  of  Belphegor,''  is  a  novel  tranflated  from  the  Italian 
of  Machiavel,   in  which  that  author    fhews  in  an  ingenious 
manner,  that  there   are  women  fometimes  to  be  found,   who 
are  worfe  than  the  devil,  and  even  bad  enough  to  provoke  the 
devil  himfelf.     '4  The  Life  of  Thefeus,"  is  not  a  mere  tran- 
flation  from  Plutarch;   our  author  bavins;  inferted  divers  fup- 
plements  extracted  from  various  writers,    in  order  to  render 
this  life  compleat.     8.  Convivium  Xenophontis.     9.  Platonis 
Alcibiades  primus.      10.  Plutarchus  de  fuperftitione  :  all  pub- 
lifhed in  French  tranflations  in  1666;   as  was  the  year  after, 
II.  Ariftippi  Vita  a  Diogene  Laertio.     This  laft  tranflation 
was   inferted    by  Mr.  de  Sallengre  in  his  Memoires  de  Litera- 
ture, Tom.  ii.   p.  2.     In  the  fame  volume  of  the  fame  work 
war,   pub.ifhed  :    12.  Methode  par  commencer  les  humanites 
Grecques  et  Latines.     This  piece  was  tranflated  into  Englifh 
by   Mr.  J.  T.  Philipps,  and   publifhed   in  a  book,  the  fecond 
edition  of  which  was  printed  at- London  in  1723,  in  121110. 
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under  this  title:  "  A  Compendious  way  of  teaching  anticnt 
<c  and  modern  languages,  formerly  pra6lifed  by  the  learned 
"  Tanaquil  Faber,  in  the  education  of  one  of  his  fons,  and 
*'  of  his  daughter,  the  celebrattd  madam  Dacier.  To  which 
"  are  added,  feme  tracls  and  obfervations  on  the  fame  fubject 
"  by  fevera!  eminent  men,  namely,  Roger  Afcham,  Richard 
"  Carew,  Milton,  Locke,  &c.  With  an  account  of  the 
c<  education  of  the  Dauphin,  by  BofTuet  bifhop  of  Meaux." 
13.  Fabulae  ex  Locmanis  Arabico  Latinis  verfibus  redditae. 
1673.  i2mo. 

He  publifhed  notes  upon  feveral  Greek  rnd  Latin  authors 
of  antiquity  :  upon,  14.  Dionyfius  Longinus.  1663.  I2mo. 
Thefe  notes  are  faid  to  have  been  his  favourite  work  ;  and 
he  intended  to  have  enlarged  them,  but  did  not.  Boileau, 
in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Longinus,  tells  us,  that 
"  Faber's  fhort  notes  upon  that  author  were  of  great  ufe  to 
*6  him."  15.  Phaedrus,  cum  notis  &  verfione  Gallica. 
1664.  i2mo.  1 6.  Lucretius.  1662.  410.  the  fecond  edi- 
tion, to  which  are  added,  Gifanius's  life  of  Lucretius,  and 
Lambinus's  Index,  was  publifhed  at  Cambridge  in  1686. 
I2mo.  It  v/ould  not  be  juftice  to  Faber  to  omit  mentioning, 
that  he  dedicated  this  work  to  monfieur  PelifTon,  when  Pelif- 
fon  was  in  the  Baftile.  This  was  an  effedt  of  his  gratitude : 
for  PeliiTon  had  given  him  a  penfion  of  an  hundred  crowns, 
which  was  paid  him  by  Menage,  becaufe  PeliiTon  had  a  mind 
to  be  concealed.  It  was  paid  for  four  years,  till  the  impri- 
fonment  of  that  gentleman  :  and  then  the  penfion  ceafing, 
the  donor  was  difcovered.  17.  /Elian.  18.  Eutropius,  and 
A.  Viclor.  19.  Juftm.  20.  Terentius.  At  the  end  of  the 
notes  upon  this  author,  is  fubjoined  a  tranflation  of  Bion 
Smyrnaeus's  lamentatio  Veneris  ad  Adonim  in  Latin  verfe. 
21.  Horatius.  22.  Apollodorus*  23.  Virgilius.  24.  Plinii 
Panegyricus.  25.  Dionyfius  de  fitu  Orbis.  26.  Anacreon- 
tis  et  Sapphonis  Carmina.  The  Latin  notes  in  this  edition, 
have  been  joined  to  the  French  tranflation  of  thefe  poems  by 
madam  Dacier,  in  the  Amlterdam  edition  of  1716,  in  8vo. 
Laftly,  he  was  concerned  with  Paul  Colomiez,  in  publim- 
ing  the  Scaligerana,  which  is  called  Prima,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  another,,  which  was  printed  before,  though  in  reality 
made  after,  it. 

Voltaire,  as    we  have  obferved  above,    has   fpoken  with 

fome  contempt  of  our  author.     Bochart  ftiles  him  a  man 

Hierozolc.   "  admirably  fkilled  in  Greek  and  Latin  learning,   and  of  un- 

*i-  iS.        "  common  fagacity  and  penetration."     Tollius  tells  us,  that 

he  was  a  perfon  "  of  great  wit  and  pleafantry,  and  wonder- 
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w  fully  polifhed  by   all  the  elegance  of  Greek  and  R0man*'ortu"lt- 
*'  literature.'*     Guy   Patin,    in    a  letter   dated  Paris,    Sept.p'320* 
21,  1666,   gives  him  the  character   of  an  excellent  perfon, 
and  calls  him  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age.     Mor- Lettres  &c 
hoff  fays,  that  he   was  "  very  learned,  a  good   philologer, 

44  well  {killed  in  the  Greek  language,  of  an  acute  but  rather 

45  too  enterprifing  a  genius  :  who  from  his  own  imagination, 
44  without  the  help  of  manufcripts,   made  prodigious  altera- 
4<  tions  in  writers  j  for  which  rafhnefs,   however,  he  has  fre- 

<4  quently   been  cenfured,  &c."     Father   Niceron  obferves,Po!ybi(f. 

that   "  his    Latin  ftile    is    fine   and  delicate,    without  any 

"  points  or  affectation  ;  that  he  had   likewife  a  good  genius 

4<  for  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  ;  and  that  his  verles  are  wor- 

4t  thy  of  the  better  ages.     His  French  ftile,  fays  he,   has  not 

4t   the  graces  of  his  Latin.     He  knew  well  enough  the  rules 

4C  of  our  language  ;   but  he  did  riot  throughly  underftand  the 

-4  genius  of  it.     As  he  lived  in  the  Province,   that  is,  almoft 

46  out  of  the  world,  he  wrote  more  by  ftudy  than  cuftom ; 
and  he  has  not  always  obferved  the  French  turn  and  idiom. 
Befides,  he  fpoiled  his  ftile  by  a  vicious  affectation,   endea- 
vouring to    mix   the  ferious  of  Balzac,  with  the  humour 
and   pleafantry    of   Voiture.     Not*  ithftanding   thefe   de- 
fects, what  he  has  written  in  our  language  will  ftill  pleafe  : 

46  and  if  his  tranflations  have  not  all   the  elegance  poffible,  m^^,.^ 
<c  they  fupport  themfelves  by  their  accuracy,  and  the  learned  &c. 
4<  remarks  which  accompany  them."     Nicholas  Heinfius  re-Not_jn 
prefents  him  as  a  man  of  learning  and  genius,  but  very  opi-  Ovid.  AC 
nionated  :    and  our  William   Baxter  hardly  allows  him   toArteAman- 
have  had  any   thing  in   him   worth   commending.     Baxter  ^gj*" 
feems,  indeed,  to   have  conceived  a  particular  prejudice  a- 
gainft  him :  for,   in  the  dedication  of  his  edition  of  Anacre- 
on,  printed  at  London  in  1695,  he  ftiles  him  Futilis  Gallus  ; 
and  affirms  that  Faber,  in  his  notes  on  that    author,   every 
where  trifles,  and  with  all  his  felf-conceit  and  vanity,  has 
ihewn  himfelf  abfolutely  unfit  for  that   tafk.     In  the  24th 
note,  page  the   I3th,    he  fays,  Nugatur  etiam  Tanaquillus 
Faber,  utfolet:  and  in  the  40th  note,  page   the   I9th,  he 
calls  him  Criticafter  Gallus. 

FABIAN  (ROBERT),  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  or,  as  he  himfelf  calls  it,  "•  The  Con- 
*'  cordaunce  of  Stories,"  was  born  in  London  in  the  ijth 
century.  He  was  brought  up  to  trade,  and  became  fo  con- 
iiderable  a  merchant,  that  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  alder- 
men of  that  city:  and  in  the  year  1493?  nac^  ^e  honour  of 
;  one  of  the  fheriffs  of  the  fame.  He  was  a  perfon  of 

karning 
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learning  for  the  times  he  liveJ  in  ;  had  fo-iie  fkrll  in  poetry, 
both  in  EngliCb,  Latin  and  French  ;  but  applied  himfelr 
chiefly  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  compiled  out  of  feveral 
ihors  a  chronicle,  which  was  printed  after  his  deceafe. 
He  died  at  London  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1512,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill.  Stow, 
in  his  furvey  of  London,  has  preferved  fome  veifes,  which 
were  formerly  upon  his  monument. 

His  Chronicle  was  firft  printed  at  London  in  the  year  1516; 
aod   afterwards   in    the    year    1533,  in  frnall  but  neat  black 
type;-,  and  on  a  good  paper.     It  is  divided   into  two  volumes 
folio;   the  fir  ft  of  which    begins   at  Brute,    and  ends    at    the 
death  of  our  Henry  If.  and  Philip  II.  king  of  France.     Tre 
iecond  volume,  which  is  the  moft  valuable  of  the  two,   con- 
tains the  Chronicles   of  England   and   of  France,   from   the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Richard  I.   to  the  end   of  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.  of  France  ;   that  is,   to   the   year  1504, 
the  2oth  of  king  Henry  VII.  and   it  appears   by   the  conclu- 
iion,  that   it   was  finished    by  the  author  November  the  yth, 
1504.     As  for  the  work,    Stow  calls  it,    cc  a  painful  labour, 
Survey.  &c."   to  the  great  honour  of  the  city,  and  of  the  whole  realm." 
i.  v.  ia6.     pje    "13  very   particular  upon    the  affairs  of  London  -,    feveral 
things   relating  to   the    government   thereof  being  noted  by 
him,  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  elfewhere.- — We  are  told, 
tor^' BrY-  "^at  cardinal  Wolfey  caufed  as  many  copies  of  this  book   as 
tanniaecent.be  could  come  at  to   be  burnt,   becaufe  the  author  had  made 
gvo.  No.  62.  too  c]ear  a  difcovcry  of  the  large  revenues  of  the  clergy. 

FABRETTI  (RAPHAEL),  a  very  learned  antiquary  of 
Italy,  was  born  at  Urbino  in  Umbria,  of  a  noble  family  in 
the  year  16(9.  After  he  had  patted  through  a  courfe  of 
fhidies  at  Cagli,  a  city  in  that  Duchy,  he  returned  to  Urbino 
to  accomplish  himfelf  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  in  which 
he  was  admitted  doctor  at  eighteen  years  of  age.  At  Rome 
he  had  an  elder  brother,  who  was  an  eminent  advocate;  and 
whofe  example  our  author  following,  went  to  Rome,  and  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  bar;  where  he  foon  diftinguimed  him- 
felf to  fuch  advantage,  that  he  was  put  in  a  fair  way  of  ad- 
vancing his  fortune.  "Cardinal  Imperial!  entertained  fo  great 
an  eileem  for  him,  that  he  fent  him  into  Spain,  to  negotiate 
feveral  important  and  difficult  affairs :  which  he  did  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  the  office  of  the  procurator  Fifcal  of  that  king- 
dom falling  vacant,  the  cardinal  procured  it  for  him.  Fa- 
bretti  continued  thirteen  years  in  Spain,  where  he  was  for 
fome  time  auditor  general  of  the  Nunciature.  Thefe  em- 

^-^ 

ployments  however  did  not  engage  him  fo  much,   but  that  he 

found 
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found  time  to  read  the  ancients,  and  apply  himfelf  to  polite 
literature.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  cardinal  Charles  Bo- 
nelli,  who  had  been  nuncio  in  Spain  ;  and  from  his  domef- 
tic  became  his  moft  intimate  friend.  He  was  at  Rome  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  appeals  to  the  Capitol  ;  vhich  poft  he 
afterwards  quitted  for  that  of  auditor  of  the  legation  of  Ur- 
bino,  under  the  cardinal  legate  Charles  Cerri.  His  rdklence 
in  his  own  country  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  fettling  his 
private  affairs,  which  had  been  greatly  difordered  during  his 
abfence.  He  continued  there  three  years,  which  appeared 
very  long  to  him,  becaufe  his  inclination  to  ftudy  and  anti- 
quities made  him  wi(h  to  fettle  at  Rome,  where  he  might 
cafily  gratify  his  utmoli:  defires  in  that  way.  He  readily  ac- 
cepted therefore  the  invitation  of  cardinal  Corpegna,  the 
pope's  vicar,  who  employed  him  in  drawing  up  the  apoftoli- 
cal  briefs,  and  other  difpatches  belonging  to  his  office,  ar?d 
gave  him  the  infpeclion  of  the  reliques  found  at  Rome  and 
the  ports  adjacent.  Alexander  the  VIII.  whom  Fabretti  had 
ferved  as  auditor  when  cardinal,  made  him  fecretary  of  the 
memorials,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  pontificate  ;  and 
had  fo  great  a  value  and  affection  for  him,  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  raifed  him  to  higher  dignities,  if  he  had  lived  a 
little  longer. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  Fabretti  retired  from  bufi- 
nefs,  and  devoted  himfelf  intirely  to  his  favorite  amufement. 
He  went  to  fearch  antiquities  in  the  country  about  Rome, 
without  any  other  companion  than  his  horfe,  and  without 
any  regard  to  the  heat  or  inclemency  of  the  v/eather.  As  he 
always  made  ufe  of  the  fame  horfe,  his  friends  gave  that  ani- 
mal, by  way  of  jeft,  the  name  of  Marco  Polo,  the  famous 
traveller;  and  faid,  that  this  horfe  ufed  to  difcover  antient 
monuments  by  the  fmell,  and  to  Hop  of  himfelf  immediately 
when  he  came  to  any  ruins  of  an  old  building.  Fabretti  \vas 
fo  well  pleafed  with  the  name  given  to  his  horfe,  that  he  ufed 
it  to  write  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends  in  an  ironical  flrain, 
yet  full  of  learning,  upon  the  ftudy  of  antiquity  :  but  this 
letter  was  never  printed.  Pope  Innocent  the  Xllth,  obliged 
him  to  quit  his  retirement,  and  made  him  keeper  of  the  ar- 
chives of  the  cattle  of  St.  Angelo :  a  poft,  which  is  never 
given  but  to  men  of  the  moft  approved  integrity,  fince  he, 
who  enjoys  that  place,  is  maiter  of  all  the  fecrets  of  the 
pope's  temporal  eftate.  All  thefe  different  employments 
never  interrupted  his  refearches  into  antiquity  ;  and  he  col- 
ledted  enough  to  adorn  his  paternal  houfe  at  Urbino,  as  well 
as  that  which  he  had  built  at  Rome,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Vlllth.  Old  age5  iikewife,  could  not  divert  him 
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-  from  his  ftudies,  nor  hinder  him  from  labouring  at  the  edi- 

"tion  of  his  works,  which  he  printed   at    his  own  houfe.     He 

died  on  the  yth  of  January,   1700,  in  the  Both   year  of  his 

age.     He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Aflbrditi  at 

Urbino,  and  the  Arcadi  at  Rome. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  i.  De  Aquis 
&  Aquae-du£Ubus  Veteris  Romae  Diftartationes  tres.  Romae, 
1680.  in  4to.  His  defign  is  to  explain  every  thing,  which 
relates  to  thefe  kinds  of  antiquities  ;  and  his  book  may  ferve 
to  give  great  light  to  Frontinus,  who  has  treated  of  the  aque- 
ducts of  Rome,  as  they  were  in  his  time  under  the  emperor 
Trajan.  Kufter  in  his  Bibliotheca  librorum  novorum,  pub- 
lift16^  under  the  name  of  L.  Neocorus,  tells  us,  that  thefe 
difTertations  of  Fabretti  contain  many  excellent  obfervations, 
and  a  folid  confutation  of  various  miftakes,  which  had  been 
made  by  learned  men.  They  have  been  inferted  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Graeviiis's  Thefaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanarum, 
printed  at  Utrecht  in  1697.  2-  ^e  Coluoraa  Trajana  Syn- 
tagma. Acceflerunt  explicatio  Veteris  Tabellae  Anaglyphae 
Homeri  Iliadem,  atque  ex  Stefichoro,  Archino,  et  Lafche 
Jlii  excidium  continentis,  et  emifTarii  lacus  Fucini  defcrip- 
tio.  Romas,  1683.  in  folio.  3.  Jafithei  ad  Gronovium  A- 
pologema,  in  ejufque  Titivilitia,  five  de  Tito  Livio  fomnia, 
animadverfiones.  Neapol.  1686.  in  4to.  This  work  is  an 
an  fiver  to  James  Gronovius's  Refponiio  ad  Cavillationes  R. 
Fabretti,  printed  at  Leyden,  1685.  in  8vo.  Fabretti  had 
given  occafion  to  this  difpute,  by  cenfuring  in  his  book,  De 
aquis  et  aquae-ducribus,  ibme  corrections  of  Gronovius  ;  and 
by  that  means  drawn  upon  him  an  adverfary,  who  treated  him, 
as  he  did  every  body  elfe,  with  very  little  ceremony.  Fa- 
bretti replied  to  him  here,  under  the  name  Jafitheus,  and 
treated  him  with  as  little;  though  the  point  was  of  no  im- 
portance at  all,  turning  only  upon  rrjere  queftions  of  gram- 
mar. 4.  Infer  iptiofmm  Antiquarum,  qus  in  aedibus  pater- 
r.is  afTervantur,  explicatio  et  additamentum.  Romae,  1699, 
in  folio.  Our  author  had  an  admirable  talent  in  decyphering 
the  mcft  difficult  infcriptions,  and  difcovered  a  method  of 
making  fomething  cut  of  thofe  which  feemed  intirely  dif- 
£»ured  through  ape,  and  the  letters  of  which  were  effaced 

t^r  £j  ^j     f 

in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not  to  be  difcernible.  He  cleaned  the 
furface  cf  the  ftone,  without  touching  thofe  places,  where 
the  letters  had  been  engraven.  He  then  laid  upon  it  a  piece 
of  thick  paper  well  moiftened,  and  prefTed  it  with  a  fpunge, 
or  wooden  pin  covered  with  linen  :  by  which  means  the  paper 
entered  into  the  cavity  of  the  letters,  and,  taking  uptheduft 

there, 
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there,  difcovered  the  traces  of  the  letters,  which  had  been  for- 
merly engraven  there.  Monfieur  Baudelot,  in  his  book  De 
T  Utilite  des  Voyages,  informs  us  of  a  fecret  very  like  this,  in 
order  to  read  upon  medals  thofe  letters,  which  are  difficult  to 
bedecyphered  5.  tc  A  Letter  to  the  abbe  Nicaife,"  contain- 
ing an  infcription  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  ftile,  in- 
ferted  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  of  December,  1691. 

Fabretti  difcovers  in  his  writings  a  lively  genius,  a  clear 
and  eafy  conception,  and  a  great  deal  of  learning. 

FABRICIUS  ZUSCINUS  (CAius),  a  Roman  gene- 
ral, remarkable  for  his  honefty  and  frugality,  as  well  as  for 
his  courage,  of  all  which  qualities  he  gave  feveral  proofs,  du-B;wje,c 
ring  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.     He  lived  upon  herbs,  which  h 
cultivated  and  gathered  himfelf.     All    the  plate    he  had  was 
a  filver  cup  and  falt-feller,  nor  would  he  fuffer  the  generals 
to  have  more.     Pyrrhus  hearing   he  was  very   poor,  offered 
him  money  by  his  embafTidors,  declaring  that  he  fhould  ex- 
peel  no  fervices  from  him  in  return  :  but  Fabricius  replied,  that 
<c  as  he  had  not  the  leaft  occafion  for  money,  he  would  never 
"  accept  it  from  thofe,  who  he  well  knew  wanted  it."     Be- 
ing once  at  that  prince's  table,  fome  body  obferved,  that  the 
Epicureans  placed  the;r  happinefs  in  a  voluptuous  life,  and  in 
a  freedom  from  all  public    hufmefs :  upon   which   Fabricius 
cried  out,  "  Heaven    grant  that  Pyrrhus   and   the  Samnites 
<c  take  great  delight  in  this  philofophy,   fo  long  as  they  are 
'*  enemies  to  us."    Pyrrhus  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  this  Ro- 
man's behaviour,  that  he  offered   him   the  firft  place   in   his 
council  and  armies,  if  he  would  come  over  to  him,  after  the 
peace  fhould   be  concluded  :    to  which   Fabricius   anfwered 
with  his  ufual  fincerity,    ce  It  is  not  your  intereft  to  have  me 
"  with  you;    for  they,   who  at  pieient  honour  and  admire 
*e  you,  would  choofe  to  have  me   for  their   king,   if  they 
"  (hould  once  know  what  I  can  do."     This  difcourfe,  though 
not  very  obliging,  did   not  offend  Pyrrhus,  nor  prevent  the 
good  effe&s  of  Fabricius's    embaffy.     During  his  confulfhip 
in  the  year  of  R.ome  475,  he  mewed  Pyrrhus  a  noble  exam- 
ple of  generofity,  in   letting  him  know,  that  his  own   phy- 
fician  offered  to  poifon  him  for  a  reward.     When  he  was  cen- 
for  in  the  year  476,  he  degraded  a  fenator,    named  Corne- 
lius Rufinus,   who  had  been  dilator,   and  twice  conful,  only 
for  finding  at  his  houfe  ten  pound  of  filver  plate  for  the  ufe  of 
his  table.     Fabricius  hated  this  man  for  his  covetous  and  ra- 
pacious temper ;  yet,  becaufe  he  was  a  brave  and  great  cap- 
tain, laboured  to  make  him  conful,  when  the  commonwealth 
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wai  in  clanger.  Rufinus  thanked  him  for  his  intcrcfl,  to  whom 
Fabricius  laid,  f>"  You  have  no  great  reafon  ;  it  is  bccaufc 
"  I  had  rather  be  plundered  than  (old  :"  nihil  eft  quod  mihi 
gratias  agas,  inquit,  fi  malui  compilari,  quam  v;tnirc.  He 
died  fo  poor,  that  they  were  obliged  to  marry  his  daughter 
at  the  expencc  of  the  public.  In  honour  of  his  great  virtues, 
they  broke  through  the  Jaw  of  the  twelve  tables,  by  which  it 
was  prohibited  to  bury  any  perfon  in  the  city. 

FABRICIUS  (JEROME),  a  celebrated  Italian  phyfi- 
cian,  ufually  called  Aquapendente  from  the  place  of  his  na- 
tivity, was  in  high  fame  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. He  hid  the  foundation  of  his  future  acquilitions  at 
Padua,  where  he  made  himfclf  matter  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  and  went  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy.  Then 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  phyfic,  under  the  famous 
Gabriel  Falloptus  ;  and  made  a  wonderful  progrefs  by  the 
directions  of  fo  excellent  a  mailer.  He  applied  himfelf  prin- 
cipally to  Chirurgery  and  Anatomy,  which  he  profefled  with 
high  reputation  at  Padua  for  forty  years.  Contrary  to  the 
fpirit,  which  animates  the  generality  of  his  order,  fame,  and 
not  intereft,  is  faid  to  have  been  his  principal  point  in  view, 
He  had  many  good  qualities  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  great  ones 
of  the  head,  which  procured  him  numerous  friends  ;  from 
whom  he  fhould  feem  to  have  received  prefents,  inftead  of 
fees  :  for  the  cabinet,  which  he  fet  apart  for  the  reception  of 
thefe  prefents,  had  this  remarkable  infcripticn  on  it,  Lucri 
negle&i  lucrum,  that  is,  4C  The  lucre  of  neglecled  lucre." 
The  republic  of  Venice  fettled  upon  him  a  yearly  revenue  of 
a  thoufand  crowns  in  sold,  and  honoured  him  with  a  ftatue 

o        * 

and  a  gold  chain.  He  died  about  the  year  1603,  leaving  be- 
hind him  feveral  treatifes  in  both  Phyfic  and  Chirurgery, 
whofe  titles  and  merit  are  too  well  known,  to  be  particularly 
dwelt  upon  here. 

FABRICIUS  (GEORGE),  a  learned  German,  and  cele- 
brated for  his  talent  at  Latin  poetry,  was   born  at  Chemnitz 
, .        in  Mifnia,     a  province  in  Upper  Saxony,    on   the   24th  of 
Adam.de    April,   1516.     After  a  liberal  education,  he  had  an  opportu- 
vitis  Philof.  nity  of  going  to  Ita'y  and  .vifiting  Rome,  in  quality  of  tutor 
to  a  young  nobleman  ;  where  he  fpent  his  time  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  his  parts  and  learning.     He  did  not  content  himfelf 
with  barely  looking  on,   and   blindly  admiring  ;    but  he  ex- 
amined with  great  accuracy  and  minutenefs  all  the  remains  of 
antiquity,  and  compared  them  with  the  defcriptions,  which 

the 
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the  Latin  writers  have  given  of  them.  The  refult  of  thefe 
obfervations  was  his  work,  intitled,  ROMA,  containing  a 
defcription  of  that  city.  From  Rome  he  vifited  feveral  parts  of 
Italy,  and  at  Jail  fettled  atMifenum;  where  he  was  perfu:ded 
to  take  UDOII  him  the  care  and  management  of  a  £reat  fchool, 

a.  O  O  * 

over  which  he  prefided  to    the  day  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened upon  the  i^ch  of  July,   1571.     He  was  the  author  of 
a  great  number  of  Latin   poems,  and    he   had   the  Itrongeft 
paffion  for  verfe,  that  can  be  conceived.     His  Sacred  Poems B_,;j;et 
in  five  and  twenty  books,  appeared  at  Bale  in  two  volumes  jugcir.ens 
8vo.    1567:  and  bcfides  this   great  collection,  there  are   alfodesS"vapSt 
Hymns  of  his,  Odes  againft  the  Turks,  the  Art  of  Poetry, 
Comparifons  of  the  Latin  Poets,  &c. 

His  poems  are  written  with  great  purity  and  elegance;  and 
he  is  remarkable  for  being  Ihort,  yet  not  obfcure.  He  was 
particularly  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  words  ;  and  he  car- 
ried his  fcruples  in  this  refpecl  fo  far,  that  he  would  not  on 
any  account  make  u(c  of  a  word  in  his  Sacred  Poems,  which 
favoured  the  leaft  of  Paganifm.  He  condemned  fome  liber-* 
ties  of  this  fort,  which  he  had  taken  in  his  youth  ;  and  he 
exceedingly  blamed  thofe  Chriftians,  who  applied  thernfJves 
for  matter  to  the  divinities  of  ParnaiTus,  and  the  fables  of 
the  antients.  Befides  the  above-mentioned  performances  in 
verfe,  he  was  the  author  of  foir.e  works  in  profe.  The 
ROMA  has  been  mentioned  already.  He  wrote  alfo,  feveii 
books  of  the  Annals  of  Mifnia,  three  of  the  Annals  of  Meif- 
fen,  a;id  Travels.  His  Roma  has  been  greatly  admired  by 
fome,  by  Barthius  in  particular  :  and  there  is  this  fingujarity 
in  it,  that  he  has  fo  adapted  to  his  defcriptions,  the  language 
of  the  Latin  writers,  who  have  defcribed  the  fame  kind  of 
things,  as  to  make  fome  Germans  fancy  it  an  antient  work. 
We  are  not  fure  however,  that  this  is  in  favor  of  the  work, 
but  rather  againft  it;  fmce  we  think,  he  might  fometimes  bg 
tempted  to  deviate  from  the  truth  of  defcription,  for  the  fake 
of  adopting  ancient  language, 

FABRICIUS  (VINCENT),  a  man  eminent  for  his  wit 
and  learning,  and  for  the  civil  employments   with  which  hepav]e»s 
was  honoured,    was   born  at  Hamburgh   in  the   year  1613.  Diet, 
He  was  a  good  poet,  an  able  phyfician,  a  great  orator,  and 
a  learned  civilian.     He  gained  the    efteem   of  all  the  learned 
men  in  Holland,  while  he  fludied  at  Leyden ;  and  they  liked 
his  Latin  poems  fo  well,  that  they  advifed  him  to  print  them. 
He  was  for  fome  time  couniellor  to  the  biihop  of  Lubec,  and 
afterwards   fyndic    of  the  city  of  Dantsic.       This  city  alfo 
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honoured    him    with    the    dignity   of  burgomafter,  and   fent 
him     thirteen    times    deputy     into    Poland.       He     died    at 
Warfaw,  during  the  diet  of  the  kingdom,   upon  the  iith  of 
April,    1667,   aged  fifty -four  years.     The  firft  edition  of  his 
poems    in   1632,   was   upon    the  encouragement    of    Daniel 
Heinfius,  at  whofe  houfe  he  lodged.     He  publifhed  a  fccond 
in  1638,   with  corrections  and  add  tions  :    to  which  he  added 
a  fatire    in   profe,  entitled   Pranfus  Paratus,  which    he  dedi- 
cated to  Salmafius ;  and    in   which   are  foundly   ridiculed  the 
poets,   v\ho  fpend  their  time  in   making  anagrams,    or  fmutty 
verfes,  as  alfo  thore  who  afrecT:  to  defpife  poets.     Ke  was  the 
author  alfo  cf  a  Latin  poem,  in   which  is  told  at  large,  the 
following  remarkable  flory  of  a  Dutch    maid-fervant.     She 
had  been  Qiut  up,  it  feems.  in  a  garden,  on  account  of  three 
large  carbuncles,  which  had  been  obfjrved   upon  her,  during 
the  plague  in  the  year  1636.     She   thought    of    nothing    bat 
certain  death,  when  a  young  man,    who   was  vehemently  in 
love  with  her,  admtniftered  no  other  remedy  to  her,  but  the 
moft  ardent  embraces  he  was  capable  of;  and  as  he  perceived 
them  to  be  of  Ibme  efFecl:,  he    continued,  in  order 'to  apply 
the  remedy  oftener,  to  go  and  lie   every  night   with  this  in- 
fected maid.     She  recovered   her  health  intirely,  nor  did  he 
contract   the    Jeaft   diftemper  from  her.     This  is   the  flory  : 
on  which  Mr.  Bayle  obferves,  that  '•  if  love  gives  wit  to  the 
*'  moft  ftupid,  it  alfo  infpires  the  moft  cowardly  with  courage 
"  and  boldnefs  ;    for,    fays  he,    in   all  likelihood  this  maid's 
"  lover  would  have  run  away  like  a  hare,  had  he  met  a  foot- 
"  man  infected  with  the  plague  :  but  becaufe  he  was  in  love, 
"  and  had  a  favourable  opportunity  to  fatisfy  his  paflion,  he 
"  ventured  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  greateft  danger." 

The  moft  complete  edition  of  Fabricius's  poems,  was  pub- 
lifhed at  Leipfic  in  the  year  1685,  under  the  direction  of  his 
fon  Frederic  Fabricius ;  for  befides  the  poems  printed  in  the 
former  editions,  it  contains  feveral  new  ones.  It  contains 
alfo  Orations  of  our  author,  made  to  the  kings  of  Poland ; 
an  Oration  fpoke  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1632,  concerning  the 
fiege  and  deliverance  of  that  city;  and  the  Medical  Thefes, 
which  were  the  fubject  of  his  public  difputations  at  Leyden, 
in  the  year  1 634  ;  &c. 

P'ABRICIUS  ( JOHN  ALBERT),  one  of  the  moft  learn- 
ed and  laborious  men  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Leipfic  on  the 
iith  of  November,  in  the  year  itbS.  Having  loft  his  pa- 
rents, when  he  was  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  years  of 
age,  he  was  fent  by  thofe  that  had  the  care  of  him,  to  ftudy 

at 
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at  Quedlimburg  ;  where,  we  are  told,  he  was  infpired  with 
an  incredible  ardor  for  letters,  by  the  accidental  reading  of 
Barthius's  Adverfaria.  Upon  his  return  from  Leipfic,  in  the 
year  1686,  he  applied  himfelf  very  attentively  to  the  reading 
of  ancient  authors,  facred  as  well  as  profane.  He  went  to 
Hamburg  in  the  year  1693,  where  John  Frederic  Mayer, 
offered  him  apartments  in  his  houfe,  and  the  care  of  his  li- 
brary. He  accepted  the  offer,  and  fpent  five  years  with  Mr. 
Mayer  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  dividing  his  time  betwixt 
preaching  and  ftudy.  He  was  chofen  profeffor  of  eloquence 

in  this  citv,    in  the  room  of  Vincent    Placcius,  who  died   in 
/ ' 

the  year  1 699;  and  was  made  doclor  in  divinity  at  Kiel. 
In  the  year  1719,  the  landgrave  of  Hefle  Caffel  offered  him 
the  firft  profeubrfhip  of  divinity  at  GiefTen,  and  the  place  of 
fuperintendant  over  the  churches  of  the  Augfburg  confeffion  ; 
which  offer  F^bricius  was  very  ready  to  accept.  But  the 
magiftrates  of  Hamburg  augmented  his  falary  very  confider- 
ably,  for  the  fake  of  keeping  him  there  ;  and  of  this  he  ever 
after  retained  fo  grateful  a  fenfe,  that  ro  offers  of  preferment 
could  tempt  him  to  leave  them.  He  died  at  Hamburg  up- 
on the  3d  of  April,  1736,  after  a  life  fpent  in  the  fevereft 
application  :  for  it  is  almoft  incredible  what  labours  he  un- 
derwent, in  order  to  benefit,  as  he  did  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, the  republic  of  letters. 

Among  a  great  number  of  works,  thefe  following  are  the 
principal  and  moft  ufeful :  i.  Bibliotheca  Latina,  five  No- 
titia  Auclorum  Veterum  Latin  orum,  quorumcunque  fcripta 
ad  nos  pervenerunt.  This  work  was  afterwards  enlarged  ; 
and  the  beft  edition  of  it  is  that  in  two  volumes,  4to.  2. 
Bibliotheca  Grseca,  five  Notitia  Scriptorum  Veterum  Gras- 
corum,  quorumcunque  Monumenta  integra  aut  fragmenta 
edita  extant :  turn  plerorumque  ex  Manufcriptis  ac  Deper- 
ditis.  This  work  conlifts  of  fourteen  volumes  in  4-to.  and 
gives  an  exacl:  account  of  the  Greek  authors,  their  different 
editions,  and  of  all  thofe,  who  have  commented,  or  written 
notes  upon  them.  Thefe  two  works  mav  be  faid  to  fet  forth 
a  very  compleat  hiftory  of  Greek  and  Latin  learning.  3. 
Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Teftamenti,  col'eclus,  calVigatus, 
cenfuris  et  animadverlionibus  illuftratus.  The  beft  edition  is 
in  three  volumes  Svo.  and  printed  at  Hamburg,  in  1719. 
4.  Bibliographia  Antiquaria,  five  Introdudtio  in  Notitiam 
Scriptorum,  qui  Antiquitates  Hebraicas,  Grsecas,  Romanas? 
et  Chriftianas  icriptis  iliuftraverunt.  The  beft  edition  is  that 
of  Hamburg  and  Leipfic,  in  1716.  4*0.  5.  Delectus  Argu^ 
mentorum  et  fyilabus  Scriptorum,  qui  veritatem  Religionis 
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ChritiiaiicT  ai'vcrlus  Atheos,  Kpicurcos,  Deiftas  feu  Natura- 
lillns,  IdololatraSi  JuJ;«os  ct  Moh&mmedanoe  Idctebr&tioni- 

bus  fuis  aflerucrur.t.  mburg,    1725.  410.     This  perform- 

ance, very  v.-.lu  .1  1  •  in  itfelf,  is  yet  more  fo,  on  account  of 
the  Proemjurn  aril  iiiit  chapters  of  Eufcbius's  Demon(rratio 
] .-.  ;in;  lica,  which  are  \vanti;. ^  in  all  the  editions  of  that 
work,  aiul  were  fir  .1  lo  IK-  loir. ;  but  which  are  here  re- 
covered by  Fabricius,  and  prefixed  to  the  Ddedtis,  wiih  a 
Latin  translation  by  himiVlf.  6.  Salutaris  Lux  Evangelii, 
toti  01  bi  per  Divinam  Gratiam  exoiiens  :  five  Notitia  Hifto- 
rico-Chronologka,  Literaria,  ct  Geographica,  propagatorum 
per  oibem  to  turn  CJhriiiianorum  Sacrorum  Delineate.  Ham- 
burg, 1731.  4:"o,  'I 'his  work  is  very  curious  and  intereft- 
ing  to  the  hiitorian,  as  well  as  divine.  It  contains  fome 
Epiftlcs  of  the  apoflate  emperor  Julian,  never  before  pub- 
liihed. 

By  thefe,  and  many  other  works  of  a  fmaller  nature,  Fa- 
bricius  has  laid  the  whole  learned  world  under  the  created 

O 

obligations  ;  fince  he  has  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  man  ever  did,  to  abridge  and  (horten  the  fatigue  a.n<i 
drudgery,  which  fcholars  are  obliged  to  undergo,  in  order  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  materials  of  their  profeflion. 

FABROT  (CHARLES  HANNIBAL),  a  very  celebrated 
French  lawyer,  was  born  at  Aix  in  Provence,  in  the  year 
1580.  His  (kill  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  alfo  in  the 
Belles  Lettres,  procured  him  many  friends  ;  and  he  became 
advocate,  doctor,  and  profeflbr  of  law,  at  Aix  ;  where  he 
continued  to  the  year  1017,  and  then  went  to  Paris,  at  the 
ibllicitation  of  the  prefident  du  Vair.  After  the  death  of  this 
prefident,  he  returned  to  Aix;  but  went  again  to  Paris  in  the 
year  16-37,  and  was  detained  there  by  the  chancellor  Sequier, 
who  fettled  on  him  a  considerable  penfion,  by  way  of  en- 
couraging him  to  compleat  an  edition  of  the  Bafilioe  or 
Conflitutions  of  the  Eaftern  Emperors.  This  work  he  exe- 
cuted to  the  approbation  of  all,  and  publifhed  it  in  1647,  in 
feven  volumes  folio.  He  added  a  Latin  tranflaCion  of  his 
own  to  the  Greek  original,  and  iiluftrated  the  whole  with 
note".  Two  years  after  he  published  Cedrenus,  Nicetas, 

Anailafius  Bibliothecarius,  Coriftantine  IvlanaiTes   and    Glv- 

• ' 

cas,  in  two  volumes  folio  ;  all  which  he  illuftrated  with  cu- 
rious notes,  and  diiTertations  of  his  own.  In  the  year  1652, 
he  began  to  revife  the  works  of  Cujadus,  writing  notes  up- 
on him,  and  adding  fome  tracts  of  that  author  from  manu- 
fcripts  unpublifhed  before,  The  reviling  this  great  work, 

which 
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\.liich  we  have  in  ten  volumes  folio,  was  finifhed  by  him  in 
the  year  1656  :  and  his  too  great  application  to  this  tafl", 
.threw  him  into  a  diftemper,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  the 
year  after.  Eefides  the  works  above-mentioned,  he  publifn- 
ed  notes  upon  fome  part  of  the  Theodofian  Code,  in  ths 
year  j 6:  8.  He  likewise  wrote  a  treafife  a^ainft  Salmafius, 

/-          • 

upon  fome  caies  in  the  civil  law,  entitled,  Keplicatio  adver- 
fus  Claudii  Salmafii  Replicationem,  &c.  Juftellus  and  Voei, 
who  publifhed  their  ,'  i'oliotheca  Juris  Canonici  in  the  year 
1 66  i,  inferted  in  their  fecond  volume  a  col.ecr.ion  of  Ecclefi- 
aftical  Conftitutions  of  Theodoras  Balfamon,  which  they 
found  in  Fabrot's  itudy,  with  learned  notes  of  his  own, 

FAERNU5    (GABRIEL),  a  native  of  Cremona  in  Italy, 
was  a  very  excellent  Latin   poet  and  critic,  and  flourished  in 
the  fixteenth  century,      tie  was  fo  (killed  in   every   thing  re* 
lacing  to  polite  literature,  that  the  cardinal  de  Medicis,  after- 
wards pope  Pius  IV.   was  particularly  fond  of  him.     He  was 
the  author  of  fome  Latin    Elegies,  a  hundred  Latin  Fables 
feledted  from  the  ancients,  and  wiicten   in  Iambic  verfe;  and 
of  feveral  things  in  the  way  of  criticifm,   as,  Ccnfura  Emen- 
dationem   Livianarum,    De    Metris    Comicis,  &c.     He   was 
remarkably  (killed  in  decyphering  manufcripts,    and    reftoring; 
antient  authors  to  their  purity.     He   took    great    pains   with 
Terence,     in  particular  \      and  the  celebrated   Dr.   Bentley 
thought  his  notes  upon  that  fine  author  fo  important,  that  he 
has   given   them   intire   in    his   edition  of  him,     He   died  at 
Rome  upon  the  ijth  of  November,  1561,  as  Thuanus  re-H;ft.  ad 
lates ;  who  wrote  his  eloge,  and  fays,   that  the  learned  world  ann,  1561. 
was  greatly  obliged  to  him,   yet  had  been  more  fo,  if  inftead 
of  fuppre/Iing,  he  had  been  content  with  imitating  the  Fables 
of  Phaedrus.     If  we  believe  Thuanus,    Faernus   dealt    very 
unfairly  with  the  public  in  regard  to  Phaedrus,  who  was  then 
unknown  ;    having  a  manufcript  of  that    author,   which    he 
concealed  from  the  world,  for  fear  of  leflening  the  value  of 
the  Latin   fables,  he    had  made   in  imitation  of  ^Efop,  if  it 
fhould  be    known  that  fuch  an  author  as  Phasdrus  was  in  be- 
ing.    Mr.  Perrault  however,   who   publifhed   a  translation  of 
Faernus's  fables  into  French  verfe  at  Paris,   in  the  year  1699, 
has  defended   his  author  from  Thuanus's    imputation.     His 
words    in  the   preface  are,  as    follow  :    "   Faernus  has  been 
*4  called  a  fecond  Phaedrus,   by  reafon  of  the  excellent  ftile  of 
"   his  fables,    though  he  never    faw   Phaedrus,   who   did  not 
"  corne  to  our  knowledge,  till    above  thirty   years   after  his 
u  death  ;  for  Pithceus,  having  found  that  manufcript  in  the 

C  3  "  duil 
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cc  duft  of  an  old  library,  publifhed    it    in  the  beginning  of 

c:  this  century.     Thuanus,  who   makes  a  very  honourable 

cc  mention  of  our  author  in  his  hiftory,  pretends,  that  Phae- 

4t  drus  was  not  unknown  to  him  ;   and  even  blames  him  for 

Ci  having  fjpprefied  that   author,    to  conceal   what  he   had 

cc  ftolen  from  him.     But  there  is  no  ground  for  what  he  fays  ; 

**  and    it  is   only   the   effect  of  the    ftrong   perfuafion  of  all 

"  thofe,   who  are  fo  great  admirers  of   antiquity,  as  to  think 

"  that  a  modern  author  can  do  nothing  that  is  excellent,   un- 

"  lefs  he   has   an  ancient  author  for  his  model.     Out  of  the 

<c  hundred  fables  which    Faernus  publifhed   in  Latin    verfe, 

"  there    are  but    five   that  have  been    treated   on  by   Phse*. 

Ci  drus;    and   out  of  thofe  five,  there   is   but  one    or    two 

*5  that  have   been    treated   on    almoft    in     the   fame    man- 

"  ner:    which  happened  only,  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  that 

"  two    men,     who    treat    on    the     fame     fubject,     fhould 

ct  not    agree   fometimes  in   the  fame  thoughts,    or  in  the 
"  fame  exprciiions." 

FAGIUS  (PAUL),  alias  Buchlin,  a  learned  proteftant 
minifter,  was  born  at  Rheinzabern  in  Germany,  in  the  year 
1504,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  learning  in  that  town. 
He  was  fent  to  Heidelberg  at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  at 
eighteen  toStrafburg;  where  not  been  properly  fupported, 
by  reafon  of  his  parents  narrow  circumftances,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  teaching  others,  in  order  to  find  himfelf  books  and 
neceflkries.  The  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  growing  into  vogue  in 
Germany,  Fagius  applied  himfelf  to  it  ;  and  by  the  help  of 
Elias  Levita,  a  learned  Jew,  became  a  great  proficient  in  it. 
In  the  year  1527,  he  took  upon  him  the  care  of  a  fchool  at 
Ifna  ;  where  he  married  a  wife,  and  begat  children.  After- 
wards quitting;  the  fchoolmafter,  he  entered  into  the  miniftry, 
and  became  a  zealous  and  fedulous  preacher.  Petrus  Buffle- 
rus,  one  of  the  fenators  of  Ifna,  being  informed  of  his  per- 
fect knowledge  in  the  holy  tongue,  and  of  a  natural  biafs 
which  he  had  to  the  arts,  erected  a  printing-houfe  at  his  own 
coil  and  charge,  to  the  end  that  Fagius  might  publifh, 
whatever  he  ihould  deem  ufeful  to  religion  in  that  way  : 
but  the  event  did  not  anfwer  the  charges  BufHerus  had 
been  at. 

In  the   year  15:41,  the  plague   began   to   fpread    at   Ifna  5 
when  Fagius  underftanding,  that    the    wealthieft    of  the  in- 
habitants   were   about    to    leave  the   place,     without  having 
any  regard   to   the    poorer   fort,   rebuked  them   openly,  and 
\Tionifhed  them  of  sheirdutyj  that  they  fhould   either  con- 
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tinue  in  the  town,  or  liberally  befiow  their  alms  before  they 
went,  for  the  relief  of  thofe  they  left  behind  ;  adding  that, 
(luring  the  time  of  their  vifitation,  he  would  himfelf  in  per- 
fon  vifit  thofe  that  were  fick,  would  adminifter  fpiritual  com- 
fort to  them,  pray  for  them,  and  be  prefentvvkh  them  day  and 
night :  all  which  he  did,  and  yet  cfcaped  the  di  (temper.  At  the 
fame  feafon  the  plague  was  hot  in  Str^fburg,  and  among  many 
others  took  off  Wolfangus  Capito ;  upon  which  Fagius  was 
called  by  the  fenate  to  fucceed  him  ;  and  here  he  continued 
preaching,  till  the  beginning  of  the  German  wars.  Then 
Fredericus  Secundus,  the  prince  elector  Palatine,  intending  a 
reformation  in  his  churches,  called  Fagius  from  Siraiburg  to 
Heidelberg;,  and  made  him  the  public  profcflor  there  :  but  the 
emperor  prevailing  againlt  the  eleclor,  the  reformation  was 
put  a  flop  to.  During  his  reiidence  here,  he  publifhed  many 
books  for  the  promotion  of  Hebrew  learning ;  which  were 
greatly  approved  by  Bucer  and  others. 

His  father  dying  in  the  year  1548,  and  the  perfecution  in 
Germany  threatening  pains  and  penalties  to  all,  who  did  not 
profefs  the  do6trine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  he  and  Bucer 
came  over  to  England,  upon  receiving  letters  from  arch- 
bimop  Cranmer,  in  which  they  had  afiurances  or"  a  kind  re- 
ception and  a  handfome  flipend,  if  they  would  continue  here. 
They  arrived  in  the  year  1549;  were  entertained  tor  fome 
days  in  the  palace  at  Lambeth  ;  and  were  deftined  to  refide  at 
Cambridge,  where  they  were  to  perfect  a  new  tranilation  and 
illuftration  of  the  fcriptures,  Fagius  taking  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  and  Bucer  the  New,  for  their  feveral  parts.  But  this 
was  all  put  an  end  to,  by  the  fudden  illnefs  and  death  of  both 
thefe  profeilbrs.  Fagius  fell  ill  at  London  of  a  quartan 
fever,  but  would  be  removed  to  Cambridge,  upon  a  prefump- 
tion  of  receiving  benefit  from  the  chancre  of  air.  He  died 

c*  o 

thereupon  the  I3th  of  November,  1550;  and  Bucer  did 
not  live  above  a  year  after.  Both  their  bodies  were  dug  up 
and  burnt  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  Fagius  wrote  a  great 
number  of  books. 

FAIRFAX  (EDWARD),  an  English  poet,  of  whom 
lefs  mention  feems  to  have  been  made  by  biographers,  than 
he  deferved.  He  fkmrifhed  in  the  reigns  of  queen  Eliza- 

O  1 

beth  and  king  James  I.  and  dedicated  a  tranilation  of  Taflb 
to  the  former.  He  was  natural  fon  of  fir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
and  natural  brother  of  that  fir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was 
created  baron  of  Cameron.  His  younger  brother  was  knight- 
ed, and  flain  at  the  memorable  fiege  of  Oftend  in  1601,  of 

C  4  which 
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M -fVslibhu which  p)ace  he  was  fometime  governor.  When  he  married* 
<>r  in  whar  circumftances  he  lived,  is  not  on  record  :  but  it 
is  very  probable,  that  his  father  fupported  him  in  a  manner 
fuit;;blc  to  l.is  own  quality,  he  being  always  (tiled  Edward 
Fairfax,  efq;  of  Newhall  in  Fuyltone,  in  the  foreft  of 
Knarefbofough,  The  year,  in  which  he  died,  is  likewile 
uncertain  ;  and  the  laft  account  we  have  of  him  is,  that  he 
v.vas  living  in  1631.  He  was  the  author  of  ieveral  things  in 
the  pretical  way.  He  wrote  alfo  a  book,  intitled,  cc  Dae- 
monologie,"  in  which  he  (hews  a  great  deal  of  ancient  read- 
ing and  knowledge.  Jt  is  (till  in  manulcript ;  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  it,  he  gives  this  character  of  himfelf.  fct  I  am 
<c  in  r.ligion  neither  a  fantafUc  puritan,  nor  iuperflitious 
ct  papiit;  but  fo  fettled  in  confcience,  that  I  have  the  fure 
"  ground  of  God's  word  to  warrant  all  I  believe,  and  the 
<c  commendable  ordinances  of  our  Englifh  church,  to  ap- 
ct  prove  all  I  practife  :  in  which  courfe  I  live  a  faithful  chrif- 

Xbic3tp.$;4."  tiin,  and  an  obedient  fubject,  and  fo  teach  my  family." 
All  v/ho  have  mentioned  Mr.  Fairfax,  have  done  him  the 
juftice  to  allow,  that  he  was  an  accompli(hed  genius.  Mr. 
Dryden  introduces  Spencer  and  Fairfax  almoir.  on  a  level,  as 
the  leading  authors  of  their  times :  nay,  feems  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  latter  in  point  of  harmony,  when  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  Waller  owned  himfelf  indebted  for  the  harmony 
of  his  numbers  to  Fairfax's  "  Godfrey  of  Bulloign." 

FAITHORN  (WILLIAM),  an  ingenious  Englifh  pain- 
ter, that  flourished  in  the  fevemeenth  century.  After  the 
civil  wars  broke  out,  he  went  into  the  army  ;  when  being 
taken  prifoner  in  Bafing-houfe,  and  refufing  to  take  the  oaths 
to  Oliver,  he  was  banifhed  into  France.  He  ftudied  feveral 
years  under  the  famous  painter  Champagne,  and  arrived  to 
very  great  perfection  in  correctnefs  of  drawing.  He  was  alfo 
a  great  proficient  in  graving,  as  likewife  in  painting;  efpe- 
cially  in  miniature,  of  which  there  are  rmny  fpecimens  now 
cxtan.  in  England.  He  died  in  Black-fryars  about  the  be- 
rjinr.ing  of  king  William's  reign,  when  he  was  nearfeventy- 
iivc  years  of  age.  He  wrote  a  book,  "  Upon  Drawing, 
<c  Graving,  and  Etching,"  for  which  he  was  celebrated  by 
his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Flatman  the  poet,  in  the  following 
ccpy  of  verfes  : 

*c  Should  I  attempt  an  elogy,  or  frame 
A  paper-ftrudiurc  to  fecure  thy  name, 

The 
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The  licrht'nina;  of  one  cenfure,  one  ftern  frown. 

O  O  *  * 

Might  quickly  hazard  that,  and  thy  renown  : 
But  this  thy  book  prevents  that  fruidefs  pain, 
One  line  {peaks  purelier  thee,  than  my  heft  frrain. 
Thofe  myfteries,  once  like  the  fpiteful  mould 
Which  bars  the  greedy  Spaniard  from  his  gold, 
Thou  doft  unfold  in  every  friendly  page, 
Kind  to  the  prefent  and  fuccceding  age. 
That  hand,  whofe  curious  art  prolongs  the  date 
Of  frail  mortality,  and  baffles  fate 
With  brafs  and  fteel,  can  furely  potent  be 
To  rear  a  laitino;  monument  for  thee. 

O 

For  my  part  I  prefer,  to  guard  the  dead, 
A  copper -plate  beyond  a  (heet  of  lead. 
So  long  as  brafs,  fo  long  as  books  ensure, 
So  long  as  neat  wrought  pieces,  thou'rt  fecure, 
A  "  Faithorn  fculpfit,"  is  a  charm  can  fave 
From  dull  oblivion,  and  a  gaping  grave." 

FALLE  (Pnitip),  a  learned  man,  was  born  in  the  ifle 
of  Jerfey  in  '^55,  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  became  a 
commoner  of  Exeter  college  in  Oxford:  from  whence  he Athen. 
removed  to  St.  Alban's-hail,  anj  took  both  his  degrees  inv.  li. 
arts.  Afterwards  he  went  into  orders,  retired  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  was  made  rector  of  St.  Saviour's,  and  af- 
terwards chofen  deputy  from  the  ftates  of  the  faid  ifle  to  their 
majefties  king  William  and  queen  Mary .  He  publi&ed  three 
fermons ;  one  preached  at  St.  Hilary's  in  Jerfey,  in  April  1 692, 
another  at  Whitehall  in  December,  1(394,  and  another  be- 
fore the  Icrd  mayor  of  London,  in  April  1695.  He  was  the 
author  alfo  of,  "  An  account  of  the  ifle  of  Jerfey,  the  greateft 
"  of  thofe  iflands,  that  are  now  the  only  remainder  of  the 
"  Englidi  dominions  in  France  :  with  a  new  arid  accurate  map 
*'  of  that  ifland."  Lond.  1694.  Svo. 

FALLOPIUS  (GABRIEL),    a  moft  celebrated   phyfi-  / 

cian  and  an  a  torn.  Ut  of  Italy,  was  born  at  Modena  in  the  year 
1523,  and  defcended  from  a  noble  family.  He  enjoyed  a 
ftrong  and  vigorous  conftitution,  with  vaft  abilities  of  mind, 
which  he  cultivated  by  an  intenfe  application  to  his  itudies  in 
Philofophy,  Phyfic,  Botany,  and  Anatomy.  In  this  lail  he 
made  fome  new  difcoveries,  and,  among  the  reil,  that  of 
the  Tubes,  by  which  the  Ova  defcend  from  the  Ovarium, 
-and  which  from  him  are  called  the  "  Fallopian  Tubes." 
He  travelled  through  the  greateil  part  of  Europe,  and  pene- 
3  trated 
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trated   by   his  labour  the   moft  abftrufe  myfteries  of  nature. 
He  praclifed  phyfic   with  great  fuccefs,   and  gained  the  cha- 
racter of  one  of  the    ahlelt   phyficians   of  his   age.     He   was 
made  profefTc  r  of  anatomy  at  Pifa   in   the  year  1548,  and  at 
Padua  in  the  year  1551  :  at  which  laft  place  he  died  upon  the 
9th  of  October,   1562,  aged  thirty-nine   years.     Dr.  Friend 
fays,   that  "  he  was  a  great   matter   in   his    profefTion  ;  that 
"Friend's      "  ^e  was  a  fcno'ar  °f  Braflavolus,    and   read  his  lectures  up- 
H'-ft.  of       "  on  the  Morbus  Gallicus,   about  the  year  1555  ;    but   that, 
Phyfic,        «  though  he  treats  of  every    branch    of  the  difeafe  very  ex- 
p!r*7A        "   a<^y>  ne  %s  li^6  or  nothing,  but  what  may  be  found  in 
lond.  1727-"  Nicolas  Mafia,  in  his  book  de  Gallico  Morbo." 

His  writings,  by  which  he  very  much  diftinguifhed  himfelf, 
were  firil  published  feparately,  at  the  time  they  were  writ- 
ten ;  and  afterwards  collected  and  printed  with  the  title  of, 
Opera  Genuina  Omnia,  tarn  Praclica,  quam  Theoretica,  in 
trestomos  diftributa.  They  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1584, 
and  in  1606  ;  and  at  Francfort  in  i6co,  cum  Operum  Ap- 
pcndice,  and  in  1606,  in  folio.  The  ftrft  volume  contains, 
i.  Inftitutiones  Anatomies.  2.  Obfervationes  Anatomicse. 
3.  Obfervationes  de  Venis.  4.  De  partibus  fimilaribus  hu- 
mani  corporis.  5.  De  Medicamentis  Simplicibus.  6.  De 
materia  medicinali  i  i  librum  primum  Diofcoridis.  7.  De 
Thermalibus  aquis  libri  feptem.  8.  De  Metallis  atque  FofTi- 
Jibus  libri  duo.  9.  De  medicamentis  purgentibus  fimplici- 
bus.  10.  Epiftola  ad  Mercurialem  de  Afparagis.  The  fe- 
cond  volume  contains,  i.  De  Ulceribus  et  eorum  fpecibus : 
de  morbo  Gallico  :  de  ulceribus  fingularum  partium.  2.  De 
Vulneribus  in  Genere  et  Specie.  3.  Commentarius  in  Hip- 
pocratis  Coi  librum  de  vulneribus  capitis.  4.  De  Cauferiis. 
The  third  volume  contains,  i.  De  Tumoribus  prater  Na- 
turam.  2.  Expofitio  in  librum  Galeni  de  OfTibus.  3.  De 
luxatis  et  fraftis  oflibus.  4.  Methodu^  confultandi.  5.  De 
Compofitione  Medicamentorum. 

When  we  confider  the  time  Fallopius  fpent  in  travelling, 
and  in  the  practice  of  phyfic;  the  discoveries  he  made;  the 
number  of  writings  he  publifhed  ;  the  value  that  has  always 
been  put  upon  them ;  and  laftly,  that  he  did  not  reach  forty 
years  of  age,  we  cannot  help  conceiving  the  higheft  opinion 
of  his  abilities, 

FALSTAFF.     See  FASTOLF. 

FANSHAW  (Sir  RICHARD),  an  eminent  Englim  gen- 
tleman, famous  for  his  embaffies  and  writings,  defcended  from 

an 
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an  ancient  family  feated  at  Fanfhaw-gate  in  Derbyshire,   was 
the  youngeft  and  tenth  Ton  of  fir  Henry  Fanfhaw   of  Ware- 
Park  in  Hertfordmire,  where  it  is  fuppofed  he  was  born  about  Wood's 
the  year  1607.     He  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  educa-t,a|    a*Jn* 
tion    from    the  famous   Thomas   Farnaby,    afterwards  com-fhortac- 
pleated  his  ftudies  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,    and  from count  of  SJ 

i  i  •          c       -  u          u-    u  Rich.  Fan- 

thence  went  to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  by  which  means^.^^ 
he  became  a  moft    accompiiflied   perfon.     He  diftinguifhedhiswritings, 
himfelf  fo  early  by  his  abilities,  that  in  1635,  he  was  taken  F^d  to 
into   the    employments  of    (late   by    king  Charles    I.    and&c> 
then  fent  refident  to  the  court  of  Spain  ;    whence  being  re- 
called in  the  beginning  of  the  troubles   in  1641,  he  adhered 
to  the  royal  imereft,    and  was  employed  in  the  moft  impor- 
tant matters.     In  1644,    attending   the  court   at  Oxford,   he 
had   the  degree  of  doctor  of  the   civil  Jaw  conferred  upon 
him  ;  and  being  now  grown  eminent  for  his  excellent  parts 
and  learning,  he   was   made  fecretary    to  Charles    prince  of 
Wales,  whom   he  attended   into  the  weftern   parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  from  thence  into  the  ides  of  Scilly  and  Jerfey. 

In  1648,  he  was  made  treafurer  of  the  navy  under  the 
command  of  prince  Rupert,  which  he  managed  till  the  year 
1650  ;  when  he  was  created  a  baronet  by  king  Charles  II. 
and  fent  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Spain.  Being 
recalled  from  thence  into  Scotland,  he  ferved  there  in  quality 
of  fecretary  of  ftate ;  to  the  great  fatisfaction  of  all  parties, 
though  he  never  took,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  COVENANT  or 
ENGAGEMENT.  From  thence  he  attended  his  majefty  to 
Worcefter;  and  being  taken  prifoner  in  the  battle  there  of 
1651,  he  was  committed  to  clofe  cuftody  in  London;  where 
continuing  till  he  had  contracted  a  very  dangerous  illnefs, 
Jie  had  the  liberty  allowed  him,  upon  bail  given,  to  go  any 
where  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  provided  he  frirred  not 
five  miles  from  the  place,  without  leave  of  the  parliament. 
During  thefe,  and  other  feafons  of  leifure,  he  wrote  divers 
poems,  and  made  feveral  tranflations,  of  which  an  account 
(hall  be  given  below. 

In  February  1659,  he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Breda,  who 
knighted  him  the  April  following.  Upon  his  majefty's  re- 
Iteration,  it  was  expecled  from  his  great  fervices,  and  the  re- 
gard the  king  had  for  him,  that  he  would  have  been  made 
fecretary  of  ftate  :  but  at  that  period  there  were  fo  many- 
peoples  merits  to  repay,  and  fo  great  a  clamour  for  prefer- 
ment, that  fir  Richard  was  difappointed,  but  had  the  place  of 
mafter  of  requefts  conferred  upon  him,  a  ftation  in  thofe 
times  of  coniiderable  profit.  "On  account  of  his  being  a 
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good  Latin  fcholar,  lie  was  alfo  made  Secretary  for  that 
tongue.  In  1601,  being  one  of  the  burgc/Ies  for  the  uni- 
verlity  of  Cambridge,  he  was  fworn  a  privy  counfcllor  of 
Ireland  ;  and  having,  by  his  relidence  in  foreign  parts,  qua- 
liiicd  himfclf  for  public  employment,  he  was  lent  envoy- ex- 
traordinary to  Portugal,  with  a  dormant  com  mi /lion  to  the 
embafiador,  which  he  was  to  make  ufe  of  as  occaiion  mould 
require.  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed  embalTador  to  that 
co  rt,  where  he  negotiated  the  marriage  between  his  mailer 
king  Charles  II.  and  the  infanta  donna  Catherina.  He  return- 
ed to  England  towards  the  end  of  the  fume  year:  but  we  are 
allured  by  Wood,  that  in  1662,  he  was  fern,  again  embaiTa- 
dor  to  that  court  ;  and  when  he  had  finifhed  his  commiflion 
to  the  fatisfa&ion  of  both  princes,  being  re-called  in  1663, 
he  was  fworn  one  of  his  maje  fly's  privy  council. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  16^4,  he  was  fent  embafTador 
to  Philip  thelVth  if  Spain,   and  arrived  the  2Qth  of  Febru- 
ary at  Cadiz,  where  he  met  with  a  very  extraordinary  and  un- 
expected falutatio.i,   and  was  received  with  forne  circumftan- 
ces  of  particular  elleem.     It   appears  from   one  of  fir  Rich- 
ard's letters,   that  this   difUnguiuiing   refped   was  paid    him, 
n  )t  only-  on  his  own,  but  on  his  matter's  account :  and  in  ano- 
ther he  difcovers  the  fccrct,     why   the   Spaniard  yielded  him, 
contrary  to   his    imperious   proud   nature,   fo  much  honour; 
and  tha.  i*,   that  he  expected   Tangier  and  Jamaica  to  be  re- 
ttored  to  him  by  England,    which  occafioned  his  arrival  to  be 
fo  impatiently  longed   for,  and    fo   magnificently  celebrated. 
During  his  residence   at  this  court  king  Philip  died,    Septem- 
ber the  Jjth,    1665,   leaving  his    fon  Charles  an   infant,  and 
his  dominions  under  the  regency  of  his  queen,  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  emperor   Ferdinand  III.     Sir  Richard,  tak- 
ing the  advantage  of  his  minority,   put  the  finishing  hand  to  a 
peace  with  Spain  :    which  was  fufficiently  tired  and  weakened 
with  a  war   of  twenty- five  years    for  the  recovery  of  Portu- 
gal, which  had  been  difmembered  from  the  Spanifh  crown  in 
1640.     The  treaty  of  peace  was  figned  at  Madrid  the  6th  of 
December  1665,   and  is  to  be  feen  in    the  fecond  volume  of 
Arlington's  letters.     About   the    I4th   of  January  following, 
fir  Richard  took  a  journey  into  Portugal  j  with   a  view,  no 
doubt,  of  bringing  about  an  accommodation   between    that 
crown  and  Spain  :  but  this  was  not  efFecled  till  1667,  by  the 
mediation  of  his  Britannic  majefty. 

Sir  Richard  having  fulfilled  his  commiiToi,  was  preparing 
to  return  to  England  j  when  upon  the  41!)  <y  June  1666,  he 
was  feized  at  Madrid  with  a -violent  fever,  which  pat  an  end 

to 
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to  his  life  the  i6th  of  the  fame  month.  His  body  being  em- 
balmed, was  conveyed  by  his  lady,  and  all  his  children  then 
living,  by  land  to  Calais,  and  fo  to  London  :  whence  being 
carried  to  All-Saints  church  in  Hertford,  it  was  depofited  in 
the  vault  of  his  father-in-law,  fir  John  Harrifon,  till  May 
the  1 8th,  1671  ;  and  then  was  removed  into  a  new  vault, 
made  on  purpofe  for  him  and  his  family,  in  the  parifh  church 
of  Ware.  By  his  lady,  Anne,  eldeft  daughter  of  fir  John 
Harrifon  of  Balls,  he  had  fix  fons  and  eight  daughters  ; 
whereof,  only  one  fon  and  four  daughters  furvived  him. 
The  author  of  the  fhcrt  account  of  his  life  prefixed  to  his 
letters  fays,  that  "  he  was  remarkable  for  his  meeknefs, 
"  iincerlty,  humanity,  and  piety ;  and  alfo,  was  an  able 
"  ftatefman  and  great  fcholar,  being  in  particular,  a  com- 
«c  pleat  maficr  of  feveral  modern  languages,  efpecially  the 
*'  Spanifti,  which  he  fpoke  and  wrote  with  as  much  advan- 
<c  tage,  as  if  he  had  been  a  native." 

1  hough  his  life  may  truly  be  laid,  to  have  been  a  life  of 
bufmefs,  yet  he  found  time  to  produce  the  following  works 
in  the  literary  way  :  I.  An  Engliih  tranflation  in  rhyme  of 
the  celebrated  Italian  Paftoral,  called,  II  Pallor  Fido,  or 
"  The  Faithful  Shepherd,"  written  by  Battifta  Guarini. 
Lond.  1646.  4 to.  and  1664.  8vo.  II.  A  tranflation  from 
Englifh  into  Latin  verie  of  "  The  Faithful  Shepherdefs,"  a 
paftoral  :  written  originally  by  f  )hn  Fletcher,  gent.  Lond. 
1658.  III.  In  the  ociavo  edition  of  the  "  Faithful  Shepherd," 
are  inferted  the  following  poems  of  our  author;  as,  I.  An 
Ode  upon  occ?.fion  of  his  majefty's  proclamation  in  1630, 
commanding  the  gentry  to  refide  upon  their  eftates  in  the 
countiy.  2.  An  Er.giiih  tranilation  of  the  fourth  book  of 
Virgil's  Eneid.  3.  Odes  of  Horace,  tranflated  into  Englifh. 
4.  A  Summary  Difcourfe  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Rome. 
IV.  He  tranll  tcvi  from  Portueueze  into  English,  "The 

\j  ^ 

*'  Lufnd,  or  Portugal's  Hifroncal  Poem,"  written  original- 
ly by  Luis  de  Camoens.  Lond.  1655.  folio.  V.  After  his 
deceafe,  namely,  in  1671,  thefe  two  pieces  in  4to.  Querer 
per  folo  querer,  "  To  love  only  for  love's  fake,"  a  drama- 
tic romance,  represented  before  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain  ; 
and  Fieftas  de  Araijuez,  "  Feftivals  at  Aranjuez  '  They 
were  both  written  orjgina'ly  in  Spanifh  by  Antonio  de  Men- 
doza,  upon  occaiion  of  celebrating  the  birth-day  of  king 
Philip  VI.  in  1623,  at  Aranjuez:  and  were  tranftated  by  our 
author  in  1654,  during  his  confinement.  VI.  "  Original 
Ci  Letters,  during  his  Embaiiies  in  Spain  and  Portugal." 
1702.  8vo.  With  his  Life  prefixed. 

We 
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We  arc  told,  that  he  compofed  feveral  other  things,  re- 
maining in  manufcript,  which  he  wrote  in  his  younger  years, 
but  had  not  the  leifure  to  compleat.  Even  fome  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  printed  pieces  have  not  all  the  perfection,  which 
our  ingenious  author  could  have  given  them:  for,  as  the 
writer  of  the  (hort  account  of  his  life  obferves,  "  being,  for 
<c  his  loyalty  and  zeal  to  his  matter's  fervice,  tolled  from 
*'  place  to  place,  and  from  country  to  country,  during  the 
46  unfettled  times  of  our  anarchy,  fome  of  his  manufcripts 
4C  falling  by  misfortune  into  unfkilful  hands,  were  printed 
"  and  publifhed  without  his  confent  or  knowledge,  and  be- 
<c  fore  he  could  give  them  his  laft  hnifhing  ftrokes."  But 
that  was  not  the  cafe  with  his  excellent  tranflation  of  II  Paftor 
Fido,  which  was  publimed  by  himfelf,  and  hath  been  ap- 
plauded by  Tome  of  the  beft  judges :  particularly,  by  fir  John 
Denham,  who,  after  cenfuring  fervile  tranflators,  goes  on 
thus  : 

<c  A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  doft  purfue 
"  To  make  tranflations  and  tranflators  too. 
*'  They  but  preferve  the  afhes,  thou  the  flame, 
"  True  to  his  fenfe,   but  truer  to  his  fame." 

FAREL  (WILLIAM),  a  learned  minifter  of  the  church, 
and  moft  intrepid  reformer,  was  the  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  Dau- 
phine  in  France,  and  was  born  at  Gap,  in  the  year  1489.  He 
ftudied  philofophy  and  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues  at  Paris 
with  great  fuccefs,  and  was  for  fome  time  a  teacher  in  the 
college  of  cardinal  le  Moine.  Briconnet  bimop  of  Meaux, 
being  inclined  to  the  reformed  religion,  invited  him  to  preach 
in  his  diocefe  in  the  year  1521  ;  but  the  perfecution,  raifed 
there  againft  thofe  that  were  ftiled  heretics,  in  the  year  1523, 
obliged  him  to  provide  for  his  fecurity  out  of  France.  He  re- 
tired to  Strafburg,  where  Bucer  and  Capito  admitted  him  as 
a  brother;  and  was  afterwards  received  as  fuch  by  Zwing- 
lius  at  Zurich,  by  Haller  at  Berne,  and  by  Oecolampadius  at 
Bafil.  As  he  was  thought  a  very  proper  man  to  make  pro- 
ielytes,  he  was  advifed  to  undertake  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion at  Montbeliard,  in  which  defign  he  was  fupported  by 
the  duke  of  Wittenberg,  who  was  lord  of  that  place;  and 
he  fucceeded  in  it  moft  happily.  He  was  a  man  of  moft 
firey  zeal,  which  however  he  tempered  a  little,  according 
to  Oecolampadius's  advice.  Once  on  a  procefTion-day,  he 
pulled  out  of  the  prieft's  hand  the  image  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
threw  it  from  a  bridge  into  the  river :  it  is  a  wonder,  he  was 
not  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob.  Erafmus  did  by  no  means 

like 
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like  Farel's  temper,   as  appears  from  what  he   wrote  of  him 

to  the  official  of  Berancon.     "  You  have,   fays  he,  in  your 

"  neighbourhood,    the  new  evangel ift  Farel  ;  than  whom  I 

<c  never  faw   a   man    more  falfe,  more  virulent,  more  fedi- 

<c  tious."     He    has   given  a  frightful  character  of  him  eife-Epift?' 

where:  but  he  thought  Farel  had  ahufed  him  in  fome  of  hisp. 798. edit. 

writing  ,    and  therefore,    is  not  to   be  altogether  believed  inLond- 

every  thing  he  fays  of  him. 

In  the  year  1528,  he  had  the  fame  fuccefs  in  promoting 
the  reformation  in  the  city  of  Aigle,  and  foon  after  in  the 
Bailiwick  of  Morat.  He  went  afterwards  to  Neufchatel,  in 
the  year  1529,  and  difputed  againft  the  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ty with  fo  much  flrength,  that  this  city  embraced  the  reform- 
ed religion,  and  eftablifhed  it  intirely  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1530.  He  was  fent  a  deputy  to  the  fynod  of  Walden- 
lis,  held  in  the  valley  of  Angrogne.  Hence  he  went  to  Ge- 
neva, where  he  laboured  againft  popery  :  but  the  grand  vicar, 
and  the  other  clergy  refilled  him  with  fo  much  fury,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  retire.  He  was  called  back  in  1534,  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion :  and  he  was  the  chief  perfon,  that  procured  the  per- 
fect abolition  of  popery  the  next  year.  He  was  banifh- 
ed  from  Geneva  with  Calvin  in  the  year  1538,  and 
retired  to  Bafil,  and  afterwards  to  Neufchatel,  where 
there  was  great  probability  of  a  large  evangelical  har- 
veft.  From  thence  he  went  to  Mets,  but  had  a  thoufand  dif- 
ficulties to  ftruggle  with,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the 
abbey  of  Gorze,  where  the  count  of  Furftemberg  protected 
him  and  the  new  converts.  But  they  could  not  continue 
there  long ;  for  they  were  befieged  in  the  abbey,  and  obliged 
at  laft  to  furrender,  after  a  capitulation.  Farel  very  happily 
efcaped,  though  {trier,  fearch  was  made  after  him,  having 
been  put  in  a  cart  among  the  fick  and  infirm.  He  took  up- 
on him  his  former  functions  of  a  minifter  at  Neufchatel, 
whence  he  t^ok  now  and  then  a  journey  to  Geneva.  When 
he  went  thither  in  the  year  15539  he  was  prefent  at  Servetus's 
execution.  He  went  again  to  Geneva  in  the  year  1564,  to 
take  his  laft  leave  of  Calvin,  who  was  dangeroufly  ill.  He 
took  a  fecond  journey  to  Mets  in  the  year  1565,  being  in- 
vited by  his  ancient  flock,  to  come  and  fee  the  fruits  of  the 
feed,  which  he  had  fown  in  their  hearts.  He  returned  to 
Neufchatel,  and  died  there  the  I3th  of  September  in  the 
fame  year. 

He  married  a  wife  at  the  age  of  fixty-nine,  and  left  a  fon, 
who  was  but  one  year  old,  and  who  furvived  him  but  three 
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years.  Though  he  was  far  better  qualified  to  preach,  than 
to  write  books,  yet  he  was  the  au:iior  of  fome  few  pieces. 
The  diliiculties  this  minifter  underwent  in  promoting  the  re- 
formation, and  the  courage  he  mewed  in  Iurmounting  them 
all,  are  almoft  incredible.  He  was  often  fumounded  with 
drawn  f  words  :  bells  were  rung  to  prevent  his  being  heard  ;  but 
in  vain  :  they  could  neither  intenupt  nor  terrify  the  preacher. 
His  marriage  was  thought  very  ftrange,  and  out  of  feafon,  by 
his  friends  :  but  he  was  not  at  a  lofs  for  arguments,  to  make 
them  approve  of  it.  He  married,  as  is  faid,  for  the  fake  of 
an  help-mate  in  his  old  age  :  he  married  to  (hew,  that  a  ftate 
of  celibacy  is  neither  meritorious  nor  fatisfa£tory,  as  they  of 
the  romifh  church  ailert :  and  he  married  to  prove,  that  the 
grace  of  a  perpetual  continency  is  neither  given  to  all,  nor 
for  ever.  Thele  reafons  have  been  urged  by  his  friends  and 
party  :  the  laft  of  which  muft  needs  appear  a  very  ftrange  one. 
"  Men  will  hardly  imagine,"  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  tc  that  the 
u  gift  of  continence,  which  has  been  kept  till  the  age  of 
"  fixty-nine,  fhould  on  a  fudden  difappear  and  vanim  away. 
<e  The  moft  fenfual  and  voluptuous  perfons  generally  lofe 
<c  their  incominency  at  that  age,  and  even  fooner.  Even 
"  they,  who  have  not  abufed  a  hot  conftitution,  find  that 
e;  their  ftrength  is  intirely  decayed,  before  they  come  to  their 
"  iixty-ninth  year:  and  here  is  a  man,  who  at  that  age  be- 
"  gins  to  find,  that  he  cannot  be  continent  any  longer." 

FARIA  (EMMANUEL)  de  Soufa,  a  Portugueze  knight, 
v/as  born  in  the  year  1590,  of  a   noble  family  ;    and  being 
educated  in   a  manner  fuitable  to   his  quality,  made  a  great 
t        progrefs  in  the  belles  lettres,   and  in  the  knowledge  of  Jan- 
Jugemens     guages.     He    accompanied    the    marquis   de  Cartel  Rodrigo, 
who  went  embalTador  to  Rome  in  the    time  of  Urban  VIII. 
and  gained  the  efteern  of  all  the  learned,   who  frequented  the 
court  of  that  pontiff.     Leo  Allatius  has  mentioned  him  with 
honour.     He  died  at  ivladrid  in  the  year  1650,  and  like  many 
others,   who  have   devoted  their  lives  to   the   profecution  of 
letters,  is  faid  to  have  been  fo  negligent  of  his  fortune,  as  to 
have  died  extremely  poor.     He  is  the  author  of  feveral  works 
in  poetry  and  profe  :   and  is  remarkable,  for  having  preferred 
the  Caitilian   to   the  Portugueze,  though    the   latter   was   his 
native  tongue.     His    Poems  have  been  collected   into  feven 
volumes,    fome  of  which  were    not   publifhed   till   after    his 
Niool.         death.     His  flile  is  manly,  vigorous,  nervous  j  and  he  every 
Wbi°Scri  -  w^cre  &-WS  much  , genius  and  judgment.     He  wrote,  Moral 
Hifpan.       and  political  Difcourfes  j    Commentaries  upon   the  Lufiadas, 
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of  Camoens  ;  feveral  things  in  the  hiftorical  way;  and  he 
made  tranflations.  After  his  death  was  publifhed  the  Europe, 
Afia,  Africa,  and  Portugueze  America  of  the  fame  author. 

FARINATO  (PAUL),  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was 
born  at  Verona  in  the  year  .'522  ;  and  was  cut,  it  is  faid, 
out  of  his  mother's  beJiy,  v.-ho  was  juft  dead  in  labour. 
Ke  was  a  difciple  of  Nicolo  Golfino,  and  an  admirable  de- 
figner,  but  not  altoget!  ?r  fo  happy  in  his  colouring  :  though 
there  is  a  piece  cf  his  painting  in  St.  George's  church  at  Ve- 
rona, fo  well  per  for  in  both  parts,  that  it  does  not  fcem 
inferior  to  one  of  Paul  Veronefe's  hand,  which  is  placed  next 
to  it.  He  was  famous  alfo  for  Vin^  an  excellent  fwordfman, 

SV  f 

and  a  very  good  orator.  He  was  confidrrable  likewife  for 
his  knowledge  in  fculpture  and  architecture,  efpecially  that 
part  of  it,  which  relates  to  fortifications.  His  iaft  moments 
are  faid  to  have  been  as  remarkable  as  his  firfr,  on  account 
of  the  death  of  his  neareft  relation.  He  lay  upon  his  death- 
bed in  the  year  ii>o6:  and  his  wife,  who  w^s  fick  in  the 
fame  room,  hearing  him  cry  cut,  "~He  was  going,'7  told 
him,  "  She  v/ould  be<tr  him  company :"  and  was  as  good  as 
her  word,  they  both  expiring  the  very  fame  minute.  Fari- 
nato  lived  longer  than  is  ufual  with  .^inters,  bein^  no  lefs 

O 

than  eighty-four  years  of  age. 

FA  RING  DON  (ANTHONY),  a  Earned  and  worthy 
English  divine,  was  born  at  Sunning  in  the  county  of  Berks,  7V  ,, 
in  the  year  1596.  He  was  admitted  fcholar  of  Trinity-  A  then, 
college  in  Oxford,  in  16.2,  and  was  elected  fellow  thereof0*00* 
in]i6i7.  Three  yeaib  after  he  took  a  Mafter  of  Arts  degree  ; 
about  which  time  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  became  a 
noted  preacher  in  thofe -parts,  an  eminent  tutor  in  the  college, 
and,  as  Mr.  Wood  fays,  an  example  fit  to  be  followed  by 
all.  In  the  year  1634,  being  then  bachelor  of  divinity,  he 
was  made  vicar  of  Bray  near  Maidenhead  in  Berks,  and  foon 
after  divinity-reader  in  the  king's  chappel  at  Windfor.  He 
continued  at  the  firft  of  thefe  places,  though  not  without 
fome  trouble,  till  after  the  civil  commotions  broke  out ;  and 
then  he  was  ejected,  and  reduced  with  his  wife  and  family 
to  fuch  extremities,  as  to  be  very  near  flarving.  At  length  fir 
John  Robinfon,  alderman  of  the  city  of  London,  and  kinfman 
to  archbifhop  Laud,  and  fome  of  the  good  pariOiioners  of 
Milk-ftreet,  in  London,  invited  him  to  be  paftor  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  there  j  which  he  gladly  accepted,  and  preach- 
ed to  the  grea:  Jikinarof  the  loyal  party.  In  the  year 
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he  publifhed  a  folio  volume  of  thcfe  fermons,  and  dedicated 
them  to  his  kind  patron  Robinfon,  "  as  a  witnelle  or  mani- 
fefto,"  fays  he  to  him,  "  of  my  deep  appreheniion  of 
your  many  noble  favours,  and  great  charity  to  me  and 
mine,  when  the  {harpneile  of  the  weather,  and  the  rough- 
*c  nefle  of  the  times,  had  blown  all  from  u^,  and  well-neer 
"  left  us  naked." 

After  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  houfe  in  Milk- 
ilreet,  in  September,  1658,  his  executors  publifhed  in  1663, 
a  fecond  folio  volume  of  his  fermons  containing  torty,  and  a 
third  in  1673,  containing  fifty.  He  left  alfo  behind  him  in 
Xnanufcript,  feveral  memorials  of  the  life  of  the  famous  John 
Hales  of  Kton,  his  moft  intimate  friend  and  fellow-fufterer  : 
but  thefe  memorials  have  never  come  to  light. 

FARNABY  (THOMAS),  a  very  eminent  grammarian 
and  fchool-mafter,  was  fon  of  Thomas  Farnaby  of  London, 
carpenter,  and  grandfon  of  Mr,  Farnaby,  fometime  mayor  of 
Truro  in  Cornwall  j  and  was  born  at  London  about  the 

«T    ,,        year  1575.     He  became  a  fervitor  of  Merton-college  in  Ox- 
Wood  i^.T-',..      .  c    ,  ,  ., 

Athen.        rord,    in    the    beginning  or  the  year    1590,    but  continued 

O» os.  there  a  fliort  time  only  :  for,  being  feduced  to  abandon  his 
religion  and  country,  he  went  into  Spain,  and  was  for  fome 
time  educated  there  in  a  certain  college  belonging  to  the  Je- 
fuits.  He  was  originally  of  foreign  extraction  :  tor  his  great 
grandfather,  the  father  of  him  who  was  the  mayor  of  Truro, 
\vas  an  Italian  mufician.  Being  weary,  at  length,  of  the 
fevers  difcipline  of  the  Jefuits,  he  found  a  way  to  leave 
them  ;  and  went  with  fir  Francis  Drake,  and  fir  John  Haw- 
kins, in  their  lad  voyage  in  1595,  being  in  fome  efteem 
•with  the  former.  He  afterwards  ferved  as  a  foldier  in  the 
Low  Countries  j  but  being  reduced  to  great  neceffity,  he 
landed  in  Cornwall  j  at  which  time,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  4<  his 
**  diftrefies  made  him  Hoop  fo  low,  as  to  be  an  abcdarian, 
46  and  feveral  were  taught  their  horn-books  by  him."  At 
length,  he  fettled  at  Martock  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  taught  a 
grammar- fchool  there  with  good  fuccefs.  He  afterwards  re- 
fnoved  to  London,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  education  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen's  children,  which  procured  him  a 
handfome  livelihood.  The  number  of  his  fcholars  amounted 
at  one  time  to  above  three  hundred.  While  he  taught  this 
fchool,  he  was  made  mafter  of  arts  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge; and  April  the  24th,  1616,  was  incorporated  in  that 
of  Oxford.  He  removed  again  about  the  year  1636,  on  ac- 
count of  frequent  fickjrefie*  in  the  city,  to.  Severxpck  in  Kent, 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  he  purchafed  an  eftate; 
and  purfued  his  occupation  of  teaching,  with  fuch  fuccefs  and 
profit,  that  he  afterwards  purchafed  another  eftate  at  Hor- 
fham  in  SufTex.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  commotions 
in  1641,  he  was  reckoned  to  be  ill  affecled  to  the  parlia- 
ment j  becaufe,  when  the  proteftation  was  urged  that  year. 
he  faid,  "  It  was  better  to  have  one  king  than  five  hundred." 
Afterwards,  being  fufpe&ed  to  have  favoured  the  rifing  of  the 
country  for  the  king  about  Tunbridge,  in  1643,  he  was  im- 
prifoned  in  Newgate,  and  thence  carried  on  fhip-board.  It 
was  likewife  debated  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  whether  he 
fliould  be  fent  to  America;  but  this  motion  being  rejecled, 
he  was  removed  to  Ely-houfe  in  Holbourn,  where  he  re- 
mained till  about  a  year  before  his  death.  He  died  upon  the 
1 2th  of  June,  1647,  aged  72;  and  was  buried  in  the  chan- 
cel of  Sevenock,  where,  fome  time  after,  this  infcription  was 
fixed  over  his  grave.  P.  M.  Viri  Ornatiflimi  Thomas  Far- 
nabii  Armigeri,  caufse  olim  Regiae  Reique  Publicae  fed  Lite- 
rariae  vindicis  acerrimi.  He  was  twice  married,  and  had 
children  by  both  his  wives.  His  firft  wife  was  a  gentleman's 
daughter  in  Cornwall,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  who  was  a 
captain  in  king  Charles  I.'s  army,  and  inherited  his  eftate 
in  SufTex ;  where  he  lived  in  good  efteem,  and  died  about 
the  year  1673.  His  fecond,  was  the  daughter  of  Howfon 
bi(hop  of  Durham,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children :  one 
named  Francis,  who  inherited  his  eftate  in  Kent,  and  from 
whom  Mr.  Wood  received  thefe  memoirs  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Farnaby's  works  are,  i.  Notas  ad  Juvenalis  et  Perfii 
Satyras.  Lond.  1612.  He  dedicated  this  to  prince  Henry, 
James  the  Id's  eldeft  fon ;  and,  when  he  prefented  it,  was 
very  kindly  received  by  the  prince,  who  did  even  in  fome 
meafure  command  him  to  write  fuch  commentaries  on  all  the 
Latin  poets.  He  was  fo  vexed  at  the  cenfures  of  fome  cri- 
tics, that  he  refolved,  though  againft  his  own  inclination, 
to  difcontinue  that  kind  of  labour.  However,  he  afterwards 
altered  his  refoJution,  and  wrote,  2.  Notee  ad  Senecas  Tra~ 
gcedias.  Lond.  1613.  Ben  Johnfon  had  written  epigrams, 
by  way  of  panegyric,  upon  his  notes  on  Juvenal  and  Perfius  : 
and  his  Seneca  was  uihered  in  with  commendatory  verfes  by 
Daniel  Heinfius,  and  others.  3.  Notas  ad  Martialis  Epi- 
grammata.  Lond.  1615.  4.  Lucani  Pharfalia  cum  Notis 
T .  Farnahii.  Lond.  1618.  To  which  is  prefixed,  com- 
mendatory verfes  in  Latin  by  Mr.  Selden.  5.  Index  Rheto- 
ricus  Scholis  et  Inftitutioni  tenerioris  setatis  accommodatus. 
Lond.  1625.  Afterwards  were  added,  tg  it3  Formulge  Ora- 
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torice  et  Index  Poeticus.  In  the  preface  to  this  work  he  in- 
forms us,  that  he  nad  publimed  about  twenty  years  before, 
without  his  name,  his  fcheme  "  of  Tropes;"  which  meet- 
ing with  fuccefs,  and  being  claimed  by  a  certain  plagiary, 
put  him  upon  competing  his  Index  Rhetoricus.  Monfieur 
Baillet  has  palled  a  favourable  judgment  upon  it  ;  and  father 
VavafTor,  though  he  reckons  Farnaby's  Latin  to  be  iome- 
times  exceptionable,  yet  allows  him  to  be  a  diligent  and 
Jearned  writer.  6.  Florilegium  Epigrammatum  Gnecorum, 
eorumque  Latino  verfu  a  variis  redditorum.  Lond.  1629. 
7.  Notae  ad  Virgilium.  Lond.  1634.  S.  SyftemaGramma- 
ticum.  Lond.  1641.  King  Charles  the  lit  ordered  him  to 
write  a  Latin  grammar,  for  the  ufe  of  all  the  fchools,  whin 
that  which  had  been  eftablifhed  by  law,  and  againft  which  a 
great  many  complaints  had  been  made,  was  to  Ije  reformed  : 
Epift.  ad  and  this  we  fuppofe  to  be  it.  9.  Notae  in  Ovidii  Metamor- 
Vofllum,  phofes.  10.  Phrafeologia  Anglo-Latina.  1 1.  Tabulae  Grae- 
cae  Linguae.  12  Syntaxis.  13.  Notae  in  Terentium.  He 
had  fmiftied  his  notes  upon  Terence,  as  far  as  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  comedy  only,  when  he  died  :  but  Dr.  Meric  Ca- 
faubon  compleated  the  two  laft,  and  publimed  the  whole  at 
London  in  the  ye^r  1651. 

Mr.  Farnaby  was  a  very  ufeful  man  in  his  generation  : 
and  many  writers  have  fpoken  with  great  approbation  of  his 
labours.  Mr.  Bayle,  in  particular,  fays,  that  "  his  notes 
4C  upon  moft  of  the  ancient  Latin  poets,  have  been  of  very 
DifL  <fc  great  ufe  to  young  beginners  ;  being  (hort,  learned,  and 
"  deilgned  chiefly  to  clear  up  the  text." 

FARQJJHAPv  (GEORGE),  afl  ingenious   comic  writer 

and  poet,   was  the  fon  of  a   clergyman   in  Ireland,  and  born 

^emorrsof  at  Londonderry  in  the  year  1678.     There  he    received    the 

Mr.  Farqu-  .     '  J  .      '-  .  .  .         . 

har,  before  rudiments  ot  education,  and   diicovered  a  genius    early  de- 
his  works,  voted  to  the  mufcs.     When  he  was  very  youn^,  he  gave  fpe- 
cimens  of  his  poetry ;    and   difcovered   a  force  of  thinking, 
and  turn  of  expreflion,  much  beyond  his  years.     His  parents, 
having  a  numerous  iilue,  could  bejtow  on  him  no  other  for- 
tune,  than  a  liberal  and   polite  education:    therefore,   when 
he  was  qualified  for  the  univerfity,   he   was    fent   to  Trinity- 
JWemoirs  of  college,  in  Dublin.       This  was  in  the  year  1694.     He  made 
vviiks,  by  great  progiefs  in  his  itudies,  and  acquired  a  coniiderable  re- 
xT.n'       putation  :    but  his  gay  and  volatile  difpofition  could  not  long 
relifh  the  gravity  and  retirement  of  a  college- life  ;  and  there- 
fore, fcon  quitting  it,   he  betook  himfelf  to   the  diverfions  of 
the  fUge,  and  got  admitted  into  the  company  of  the  Dublin 
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theatre.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  perfon,  and  was 
well  received  as  an  a«?ior,  though  his  voice  was  fomewhat 

O 

weak  :  for  which  reafon  he  was  refolved  to  continue  on  the 
(tage,  till  fomething  better  fh.uld  offer.  .But  his  refolution 
was  foon  broken  by  an  accident,  whereby  he  yvas  near  turn- 
ing a  feigned  tragedy  into  £  real  one  :  for  being  to  play  the 
part  of  Guyomar,  who  kills  Vafquez,  in  Mr.  Dryden's 
"  Indian  Emperor,"  ai)d  forgetting  to  exchange  his  fword 
for  a  foil,  in  the  engagement  he  wounded  his  brother  trage- 
dian,who  represented  Vafquez,  very  dangeroufly  ;  and  though 
the  wound  did  not  prove  mortal,  yet  Mr.  Farquhar  was  To 
Shocked  at  it,  that  he  determined  never  to  appear  on  the  ftage  * 

any  more. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Farquhar,  who  had  now  no  induce- 
ment to  remain  at  Dublin,  went  to  London.  After  his  ar- 
rival there,  which  was  in  the  year  1696,  the  celebrated  adlor 
and  his  friend  Mr.  Wllks,  cealed  not  to  follicit  him,  till  he 
had  prevailed  with  him  to  write  a  play.  Wilks,  knowing 
his  humour  and  abilities,  aiTured  h-im,  that  he  was  confidered 
by  all  in  a  much  higher  light,  than  he  had  yet  fhewn  hirn- 
felf  in  ;  and  that  he  was  much  futer  to  furnifh  compofitions 
for  the  ftage,  than  to  echo  thofe  of  other  po'cts  upon  it. 
But  he  was  more  fubftantially  invited  yet  by  a  genteel  accom- 
modation, whkh  fufferei  him  to  exercife  his  genius  at  his 
jeifure  :  for  the  earl  of  Orrery,  who  was  a  patron  as  well  as 
mafter  of  letters,  conferred  a  lieutenant's  commiilion  upon 
him  in  his  own  regiment  in  Ireland,  which  Mr.  Farquhar 
held  feveral  years,  and  behaved  himfelf  well  as  an  officer, 
giving  feveral  proofs  both  of  courage  and  conduct.  In  the 
year  1698,  his  firft  comedy,  called  "  Love  and  a  Bottle," 
appeared  on  the  ftage  ;  and  for  it's  fprightly  dialogue  and 
bufy  fcenes,  was  well  received  by  the  audience,  though 
Wilks  had  no  part  in  it.  It  may  not  be  arnifs  to  remember, 
that  the  year  after  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Oldneld  was,  partly 
upon  his  judgment  and  recommendation,  admitted  on 
theatre  :  ihe  being  then  fixteen  years  of  age. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  i  700,  he  brought  his  ct  Con- 
<£  ftant  Couple,  or,  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,"  upon  the  ftage,  It 
being  then  the  Jubilee  year  at  Rome^when  Popifh  zealots  of  all 
countries  m  ide  their  trip  thither,  to  buy  pardons  and  trinkets 
for  the  convenience  of  their  fouls  and  bodies.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  fir  Harry  \Vildair,  our  author  drew  fo  gay  and  airy  a 
figure,  fo  fuited  to  Wilks's  talents,  and  fo  animated  by  his 
gefture  and  vivacity  of  fpirit,  that  the  player  gained  almoft 
as  mu«h  rep-utatiojQ  as  the  poet.  Towards  the  Jatter  end  of 
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this  year,  we  meet  with  Mr.  Farquhar  in  Holland,  probably 
upon  his  military  duty  :  from  whence  he  has  given  a  very  face- 
tious defcription  of  thofe  places  and  people,  in  two  of  his  lettrrs 
dated  from  the  Brill  and  from  Leyden.  And  in  a  third  dated 
from  the  Hague,  he  very  humoroufly  relates  how  merry  he 
was  there,  at  a  treat  made  by  the  earl  of  VVeftrnorland, 
while  not  only  himfelf,  but  king  William,  and  others  of  his 
fubjerfs,  were  detained  there  by  a  violent  ftorm.  1  here  is 
alfo  among  his  poems,  an  ingenious  copy  of  verfes  to  his 
miftrel?  upon  the  fame  fubjecl ;  which  miftrefs  is  fuppofed  to 
hav  been  Mrs.  Oldfield  :  for  that  Lady  was  often  heard  to 

— 

d    fpeak  afterwards  of  the  many  agreeable  hours  (lie  had  fpent  in 
50.  captain  Farquhar's  company.  In  the  beginning  of  1701,  he  was 
a  fpeclator.,  if  not  a  mourner,  at  Mr.  Drydtn's  funeral  :   but 
the  defcription,  he   has  made  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters,    is 
not  much  calculated  to  infpire  forrow. 

Mr.  Farquhar,  encouraged  by  the  prodigious  fuccefs  of  his 
]aft  play,  made  a  continuation  of  it,  in  the  fame  year  1701, 
in  his  comedy  called,  "  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  or,  The  Sequel 
««  of  the  Trip  to  the  Jubilee:"  in  which  Mrs.  Oldfield  re- 
ceived as  much  reputation,  and  was  as  greatly  admired  in  her 
part,  as  Wilks  was  in  his.  In  1702,  he  publifhed  his 
<e  Mifcellanies,  or,  Collection  of  Poems,  Letters,  and 
<c  Effays,"  which  contain  a  variety  of  humorous  and  plea- 
fant  fallies  of  fancy.  It  is  faid,  that  fome  of  the  letters  were 
publifhed  from  copies,  returned  him  at  his  requeft  by  Mrs. 
Oldfield.  There  is  at  the  end  of  them  an  Kifay,  which  is 
called,  "  A  Difcourfe  upon  Comedy,  in  ref  rence  to  the  Eng- 
*'  lifh  Stage."  There  is  one  among  the  Letters,  which  he 
calls,  te  The  Picture,'*  containing  a  defcription  and  charac- 
ter of  himfelf,  which  begins  thus  :  "  My  outfide  is  neither 
"  better  nor  worfe,  than  my  Creator  made  it  j  and  the  piece 
<e  being  drawn  by  fo  great  an  artift,  'twere  prefumption  to 
**  fay  there  were  many  ftrokes  amifs.  I  have  a  body  qua- 
<c  lifted  to  anfwer  all  the  ends  of  its  creation,  and  that's  fuffi- 
'*  cient.  As  to  the  mind,  which  in  moll:  men  wears  as  many 
<c  changes  as  their  body,  fo  in  me  'tis  generally  drefled  like 
<c  my  perfon,  in  black.  In  fhort,  my  conftitution  is  very 
"  fplenetic  and  very  amorous  ;  both  which  I  endeavour  to 
<6  hide,  left  the  former  fhould  offend  others,  and  the  latter 
"  incommode  myfelf :  and  my  reafon  is  fo  vigilant  in  re- 
c<  {training  thefe  two  failings  that  I  am  taken  for  an  eafy- 
"  natured  man  by  my  own  fex,  and  an  ill  natured  clown  by 
*6  yours. — I  have  very  little  eftate,  but  what  lies  under  the 
46  Circumference  of  my  hat  j  and  fhould  I  by  misfortune  come 
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**  to  lofe  my  head,  I  fhould  not  be  worth  a  groat.  But  I 
'*  ought  to  thank  providence,  that  I  can  by  three  hours  ftudy 
"  live  one  and  twenty,  with  fatisfaclion  to  myfelf ;  and  con- 
"  tribute  to  the  maintenance  of  more  families,  than  fome, 
"  who  have  thoufands  a  year."  This,  ihough  not  all,  is 
enough  for  a  fpecimen. 

In  the  year  1703,  came  out  another  diverting  comedy  of 
his,  called  "  The  Inconftanr,  or,  Thff^Vay  to  win  him  :" 
but  now  plain  Englifh  productions,  with  nothing  but  good 
fenfe,  natural  humour,  and  wit  to  recommend  them,  began 
to  give  way  to  Italian  and  French  operas  ;  the  *iry  entertain- 
ments of  dancing  and  Tinging,  which  conveyed  no  inftruc- 
tion,  awakened  no  generous  paflion,  nor  filled  the  breaft  with 
any  thing  great  and  manly:  and  therefore,  this  comedy  was 
received  more  coldly  than  the  former,  though  not  at  all  in- 
ferior to  them  in  merit.  Mr.  Farquhar  was  married  this 
year,  and,  as  was  at  firft  reported,  to  a  great  fortune  ;  which 
indeed  he  expecled,  but  was  miferably  difappointed.  The 
lady  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  fo  violent  was  her 
paffion,  that  {he  refolved  to  have  him  at  any  rate  :  and  as 
{he  knew  he  was  too  much  diffipated  in  li  e  to  fall  in  love, 
or  to  think  of  matrimony,  unlefs  advantage  was  annexed  to 
it,  {he  firft  caufed  a  report  to  be  fpread  of  her  being  a  great 
fortune,  and  then  had  him  given  to  underftand,  that  {he  was 
in  love  with  him.  Farquhar  married  her  :  and  what  is  pretty 
extraordinary,  though  he  found  himfelf  deceived,  his  cir- 
cumftances  embarrailed,  and  his  famiJy  increafing,  he  never 
once  upbraided  her  for  the  cheat,  but  behaved  to  her  with  all 
the  delicacy  and  tendernefs  of  an  indulgent  hufband. 

Very  early  in  the  year  1704,  a  farce  called,  "  The  Stage- 
*'  Coach, "  in  the  competition  of  which  he  was  jointly  con- 
cerned with  another,  made  its  firft  appearance,  and  was  well 
received.  His  next  comedy,  named  "  The  Twin-Rivals," 
was  played  in  i  705.  In  17069  was  acled  his  comedy,  called 
"  The  Recruiting  Officer."  He  dedicated  it  "  to  all  friends 
*'  round  the  Wrekin,"  a  noted  hill  near  Shrewfbury,  where 
he  had  been  to  recruit  for  his  company  ;  and  where,  from  his 
obfervations  on  country  life,  the  manner  that  ferjeants  in- 
veigle clowns  to  inlifl,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  officers  to- 
wards the  milk-maids  and  country- wenches,  whom  they  fel- 
dom  fail  of  debauching,  he  collected  matter  fufficient  to  build 
a  comedy  upon  :  in  which  he  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that  even 
now  that  comedy  faik  not  to  bring  full  houfes.  His  laft 
comedy,  was  "  The  Beaux's  Stratagem,"  of  which  he  did 
sot  live  to  enjoy  the  full  fuccefs.  He  was  unhappily  opprefTed 
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with  fome  debts :  and  this  obliged  him  to  make  application  to 

a  certain  courtier,  who   had   formerly  given    him  many  pro- 

fcfiions   of  his  friendship.     His  pretended  patron  advifed  him 

to  convert  his   commiffion  into  the  money   he  wanted,  and 

pledged    his    honour,  that   in  a  (hort  time   he  would  provide 

him  another.     'I  his  circ  .'mftance  appearing   favourable,    and 

unable    to    bear    the;    thoughts   of  want,    he    fold    his   com- 

miiiion  :   Uu1:  when  ^renewed  his  application,  and  reprefen  - 

ed  his  diftrefied  fipuauoji,       <    noble  patron    had  forgot  his 

promife,  or  rather,  perhaps,   i,nd  never    refolved   to  fulfil   it. 

This  diftracling  difrppointment   fo  preyed  upon   our  author, 

that   ir   carried    bin  this   worldly  theatre,   whiie    his   laft 

play  was  acting  in  the  iitight  of  its  fuccefs,  at  that  of  Drury- 

lane.     His    death   happened    in  April,    1707,  before  he  was 

thirty  years  of  age.     His  friend,   Mr.  Wilks,  was  very  kind 

to  his  two  daughters;   and  propofed  to   his  brother  managers, 

who  readily  came  into  it,  to  give  each  of  them  a  benefit,    to 

put  them  out  to  mantua- makers. 

The  author  of  the  "  Mufes  Mercury,  or,   Monthly  Mif- 
"  cellany,"    for    May,     1707,     has    the   following    paffage. 
"  All  thac  !uve  comedy,   will  be  forry  to  hear  of  the  death 
"  of  Mr.  Farquhar,   whofe  two  iaft  piays   had   fomething  in 
'•   them  truly  humorous  and  diverting.     It  is  true,  the  critics 
«'   will  not  allow   any   part   of  them  to  be  re-  ular ;    but  Mr. 
<c  FdKjjhar   had   a  genijs  for  comedy,  of  which  one  may 
e<  fay,  that  it  was  rather  above  rules  than  below  them.     His 
*c  conduct,  though   not  artful,  was   fu.pri/>mg;  his  charac- 
**  ters,  t'lough  not  great,   were  juft  ;    his   humour,  though 
*'  low,  diverting;  his  dialogue,  though  i-'.Ve    and  incorredl, 
*c  gay  and  agreeable  ;    and  his  wit,    though  n:.»t  Tup^rabun- 
<e  dant,   pleafant.     In  fhort,  his  pUys  have  upon  the  whole 
<4   a  certain  air  of  novelty  and  mirth,  every  time  they  are  re- 
<£  preferred  -,    and  fuch3  as  love  to  laugh  at  the  theatre,  will 
"  probably  mifs  him  more  than  they  now  imagine."  He  feems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  genius,  rather  fprightly  than  great,  ra- 
ther flowery  than  folid.     His  comedies  are  diverting,  becaufe 
his  characters  are  natural,  and  fuch    as   we  frequently  meet 
with  ;  but  he  has  ufed  no  art  in  drawing  them,  nor  does  there 
appear  any  force  of  thinking,  or  deep  penetration   into   na- 
ture, in   any  of  his   performances  ;    but  rather  a  fuperficial 
view,  pleafant  enough  to  the  eye,  though  capable  of  leaving 
no  great  impreilion  on  the  mind.     He  had,   it  muft  be  allow- 
ed, a  lively   imagination;    but  then   it  was   not  capable  of 
any  great  compafs.      He  had   wit   too,  but  k  was  of  fuch  a 

kind,  that  it  rather  loft  than  gained  upon  being  dwelt  upon  : 

and 
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and  it  is  certainly  true,  that  his  comedieF,  in  genera!,  owe. 
their  fuccefs  full  as  much  to  the  player,  as  to  any  thing  i*-- 
trinfically  excellent  in  themfelves. 

However,  if  the  fale  of  books  be  any  proof  of  their  me- 
rit, there  is  reafon  enough  to  think  well  of  Mr.  Farquhar ; 
for  the  eighth  edition  of  his  "  Works,  containing;  all  his 
*'  Poems,  Letters,  Effays,  and  Comedies,  publi(hed  in  his 
"  life-time,"  was  printed  at  London,  in  two  volumes  I2mo. 
in  the  year  I  742. 

FASTOLFF  ()OHN)  knight,    and   knight-banneret,  a 
valiant  and  renowned  general,  and  nobleman  in  France,  dur- 
ing our  conquers   in  that  kingdom,   under  king   Henry  IV. 
V.   and  VI.  of  England  ;   knight   of  the  garter;    and    in   all 
refpecls  a  moft   extraordinary  perfon  ;    was  defcended    of  an 
ancient  and   famous    family   in  Norfolk,  and  is  fuppofed   to 
have  been  born  at  Yarmouth  in  that  county,  about  the  year 
1377.     There  is   no  doubt,  but    a   mafter   of  thofe  accom- 
plifliments,  which  made  him  fo  ufeful  afterwards  in  adminif- 
trations  of  the  greatest  confequence,    as  well   as  fuch  a  pro- 
moter and  patron  of  learning,   muft  have  been  very  carefully- 
educated,  though    we  do   not  find   any  account   of  it.      His 
father,  John  FailolfF,  Efq;  dying  before   he  was  of  age,  he 
became  ward  to  fome  great  nobleman  :  and  it  is  fair],  that  he 
was  trained  up,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times,  in 
the  Norfolk  family.     About  the  year  1401,  Thomas  of  Lan- 
cafter,  afterwards  duke  of  Clarence,  and  fecond  fon  of  king 
Henry  IV.  was  fent  lord    lieutenant  into  Ireland  ;    and  our 
Faftolff  probably  attended  him  :     for  it  is  affirmed,    that  he 
was  with  him  in  1405,  and  1406.     It  is   almoft  certain  too, 
that  FaftolrT  was  with  him  in  i-}o8,  becaufe    at  the   end    of 
that  very  year    he    was  married  in  that  kingdom  to    a  rich 
young  widow  of  quality.     Soon   after   his   marriage,  receiv- 
ing fome   confiderable  polls  of  truft  under  the  Lnglilh  Re- 
gency in  France,  he   betook  himfelf  to   refide  in  that  king- 
dom.    Here  he  oalTed  through  feveral  offices  of  the  hio-heit 
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importance,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  moft  illuftrioufly  in  all  the 
arts  of  peace  and  war,  and  was  fucceliively  crowned  with 
titles  and  honours. 

He  did  not  make  his  final  return  to  England,  till  the  year 
1440  ;  and  loaden  with  the  laurels  he  had  gathered  in  France, 
he  now  laboured  to  raife  a  new  plantation  of  them  in  his  own 
country.  At  home  he  {hone  as  bright  in  virtue,  as  he  had  in 
valour  abroad  ;  and  became  no  kfs  amiable  in  his  domeftic, 
than  he  had  been  admirable  in  his  public  character.  Ail  we 

meet 
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nieet  with  in  this  fcene  of  his  rcccfs  is  elegant,  hofpitable, 
generous,  whether  we  coniider  the  places  of  his  abode,  or 
thole  places  and  foundations  on  which  he  (howercd  his  boun- 
ty. He  was  a  benefactor  to  both  the  univcrfities,  bequeath- 
ing a  confidcrable  legacy  to  Cambridge,  for  building  the 
fchools  of  Philofophy  and  Civil  Law ;  and  at  Oxford,  he  was  fo 
bountiful  to  Magdalen-college,  through  the  affection  he  had  for 
his  friend  William  Wainfleet,  the  founder,  that  his  name  is 
there  commemorated  in  an  anniverfary  fpeech.  It  would  carry 
us  too  far,  if  we  fhould  enumerate  the  many  inftances  of  his 
munificence  :  fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  no  retirement  could  ob- 
fcure  his  reputation,  no  infirmities  weaken  him  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  generous  fpirit,  to  the  lalt.  He  died  in  1459, 
upwards  of  fourfcore  years  of  age,  as  we  learn  from  his 
noted  contemporary,  William  Caxton,  our  firft  printer  :  who 
fays,  in  the  preface  to  Cicero's  Tract  of  Old  Age,  which  he 
printed  in  Engliih  in  1481,  that  "  it  was  tranflated,  and 
*'  thyftoryes  openly  declared,  by  the  ordenaunce  and  defyre 
*'  of  the  noble  auncyent  Knyghr,  Syr  Johan  FaftolfF,  of  the 
"  Countee  of  Norfolk,  Banneret,  .lyvyng  the  age  of  four- 
*'  fcore  yere;  exercyfmg  the  warrys  in  the  Royame  of 
"  Fraunce  and  other  countrees,  for  the  diffence  and  unyver- 
"  fal  welfare  of  both  Royames  of  England  and  Fraunce ; 
**  by  fourty  years  endurying  the  fayte  of  armes  haunt  \  ng,  and 
*l  in  admynyftryng  juftice  and  polytL.ue  governaunce,  und^-r 
<c  thre  Kynges;  that  is,  to  wete,  Henry  the  fourth,  Henry 
<;  the  fyfthe,  Henry  the  fyxthe  ;  and  was  Governour  of  the 
*«  Duchye  of  Angeou,  and  the  Countee  of  Mayne  j  Capy- 
*c  tayne  of  many  Townys,  Caftellys,  and  Fortreffys,  in  the 
c<  faid  Royame  of  Fraunce ;  having  the  charge  and  fauf- 
"  garde  of  them  dyverfe  yeres ;  ocupyeng  and  rewlynge  thre 
ct  hondred  fpeeres,  and  the  bowes  accuttomed  thenne;  and 
**  yeldyng  good  acompt  of  the  forfaid  Townes,  Caftellys, 
*'  and  f4'ortrefTys,  to  the  feyd  Kynges,"  &c. 

Shakefpear  has  been  extremely  blamed  by  fome  writers, 
for  perverting,  they  fay,  with  an  unaccountable  licence,  the 
character  of  this  great  and  good  man,  under  his  fir  John 
Falftaff  j  while  others  will  not  allow,  that  he  had  any  view 
of  drawing  fir  John  FalftafF,  from  any  part  of  fir  John  Faf- 
tolff's  character.  Thefe  latter  urge,  as  arguments  in  their 
behalf,  the  difference  of  names,  a  difference  in  their  ages, 
and,  above  all,  that  this  character  of  fir  John  FalftafF  was 
written  and  acled  originally  under  the  name  of  fir  John  Old- 
caftle.  Without  doubt,  nothing  can  be  more  different  than 
the  characters.  The  poet's  Falfhff  is  an  old,  humorous, 

vapouring, 
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vapouring,     cowardjy,     lewd,     lying,    drunken  debauchee ; 
while  our  Faftolff  was  a  young  and  grave,  difcreet  and  va- 
liant, chafte  and  fober,  commander  abroad,  and  eminent  for 
every  act  of  virtue  and  goodnefs  at  home.     And  hence  it  is, 
that  offence  has  been  taken  at  Shakefpear,   although,    accord- 
ing to  the  ftrictnefs  of  the  letter,  the  name  of  Falftaff  is  not 
to  be  found  in  hiftory.     "  The  comedian,  fays  one  author, 
*'  is  not  excufable  by   fome  alteration  of  his  name,    feeing 
41  the  vicinity  of  founds    intrench    on  the  memory  of  thatFuller'? 
"  worthy  knight ;   and  few  do  heed    the  inconiiderable  diffe-E    iandji° 
"  rence  in  fpelling  their  names.'*     Then  in  regard  to  the  Norfolk. 
fubftitution  of  one  perfon  for  the  other,   he  fays  elfewhere  ; 
"  Stage  poets  have  themfelves   been  very    bold   with,    and 
*'  others  been  very  merry  at,   the  memory  of  fir  John  Old- 
"  caftle,    whom  they  have    fancied    a  boon-companion,    a 
**  jovial  royfter,  and  yet  a  coward  to  boot;   contrary  to  the 
"  credit  of  all  chronicles,    owning    him  a  martial    man  of 
<;   merit.     The   beft  is,  fir  John  Falftaff  hath  relieved  the 
"  memory  of  fir  John  Oldcaftle,  and  of  late   is   fubftituted  church 
u  buffoon  in  his  place.     But  it  matters  as  little,  what  petu-Hlft-  Centa 
**  Jant  poets,    as  what  malicious   Papifts,  have   written    a- z  *. 
*l  gainft  him."     It  muft  be  remembered,  that  lir  John  Old- 
caftle was  an  early  and  eminent  inftrument  of,   and   fuiferer 
for  the  Reformation  ;  and  that  the  offence,  conceived  againft 
Shakefpear  for  his  freedom   with  fo  facred   a  name,  obliged 
him  to   change  it   for  Falftaff.     He  tells  us  himfelf  of  the 
change,    in  the  Epilogue   to  the  fecond  part  of  Henry  IV, 
"  If,   fays  he,  you  be  not  too  much  cloyed  with  fat  meat, 
"  our  humble  author  will  continue  the  ftory  with  fir  John  in 
*'  it,   and  make  you  merry  with   fair  Catherine  of  France; 
"  where,  for  any  thing  I  know,  Falftaff  fhall  die  of  a  fweat, 
"  unlefs  already  he  be  killed  with  your  hard  opinions ;  for 
"  Oldcaftle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man. 

But  to  proceed.  In  another  place,  the  above  cited  author 
has  thefe  words  of  fir  John  Faftolff;  "  To  avouch  him  by 
<c  many  arguments  valiant,  is  to  maintain  that  the  fun  is 
bright ;  though  fmce,  the  ftage  hath  been  over  bold  with 
his  memory,  making  him  a  thrafonical  puff  and  emblem  of 
mock-valour.  True  it  is,  that  fir  John  Oldcaftle  was  the 
make  fport  in  all  plays  for  a  coward.  It  is  eafily  known, 
out  of  what  purfe  this  black  penny  came;  the  Papifts 
"  railing  on  him  for  a  heretic,  and  therefore  he  muft  be 
' *  alfo  a  coward  ;  though  indeed,  a  man  of  arms  every  inch 
"  of  him,  and  as  valiant  as  any  in  his  age.  Now,  as  I 
"  am  glad  that  fir  John  Oldcaftle  is  put  out,  fo  I  am  forry 

"  that 
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Fuller's  tnat  ^r  Jonn  FaftolfF  is  put  in,    to  relieve  his  memory,   in 

Worthies,    "  this  bafe  fervice  to  be  the  anvil  for  every  dull  wit  to  ftrike 

"  upon."     Mr.  Rovvc,  in  his  life  of  Shakefpear,  goes  along 

with   the  opinion    of  thinking   him  to  blame,   in  this  his  fe- 

cond  choice   of  perfonating  our  knight,    "  being  a  name  of 

Mr.  AnAis,  «  diftir.guifhed   n.erit    in   the   wars  of  France,"  &c.    and  a 

.l3'V  later  author  ftill  has  faid,    that   "  as  of  old  the  reputation  of 

moirs  of  lir          _  » 

John  F?.;-  Socrates  was  in  his  lifetime  fullied  by  Ariftophanes,  in 
tclrt;  in  the  «  perforating  him  on  the  ftage,  fo  the  memory  of  our  hero,'* 
d<ter°  'cn"icaning  Faitolff,  "  had  in  this  lad  age  met  with  the  fame 
F.  131!  "  hard  fate  by  interludes  in  plays." 

Whether  Shakefpear  intended  a  poetical,  or  hiftorical 
character  in  his  FalftafF,  whether  he  drew  a  mere  fictitious 
perfunage,  or  meant  to  flbadow  out  our  Faftolff  under  it,  we 
will  not  absolutely  determine;  but  if  the  latter,  which  feems 
to  be  the  prevailing  opinion,  it  is  neceffary  to  fuppofe,  either 
that  FaftolfFs  character  appeared  in  a  very  different  light  to 
him  from  what  it  does  to  us,  or  that  he  carried  the  poetic 
licence  very  inirh  too  far. 

FAUCHEUR  (MICHAEL  LE),  a  very  celebrated  minif- 
ter  among  the  Prote:iants  of  France  in  the  iyth  century, 
Bav'ie's  was  prodigioufly  admired  on  account  of  his  preachiner,  in 
Dift.  which  he  greatly  excelled.  He  did  not  only  preach  :  he  wrote 
books,  a  large  and  learned  one  particularly  upon  the  Sacra- 
ment againft  cardinal  Perron.  His  other  works  are  feveral 
volumes  of  Sermons,  and  a  treatife  intitlecl,  De  1*  action  de 
F  Orateur,  ou  de  la  prononciation  &  du  gette :  that  is, 
"  Concerning  the  aclion  of  an  Orator,  or  of  pronunciation 
<e  and  gefture."  In  this  treatife,  which  has  been  printed 
feveral  times,  mention  is  made  of  a  certain  preacher,  who 
fixed  a  rule  to  himfelf  of  coughing  very  regularly  and  exac*l- 
ly,  at  fuch  and  fuch  a  period  of  his  fermon  ;  and  left  he 
fhould  forget,  he  ufcd  to  put  marks  in  his  manufcript,  where 
he  defined  to  cough  :  for  he  wrote  in  thofe  pafiages,  "  hem, 
<c  hem."  Le  Faucheur  died  at  Paris  upon  the  lit  of  April, 
1657. 

FAVORINUS,  an  ancient  philofopber  and  orator, 
was  born  at  Aries  in  Gaul,  flourished  under  the  emperor 
Adrian,  and  taught  at  both  Athens  and  Rome  with  high  re- 
putation. Adrian  had  no  kindnefs  at  all  for  Favorinus  ;  for, 
it  feems,  fuch  was  the  nature  and  temper  of  this  emperor, 
that,  not  content  with  being  the  fir  ft  man  of  his  time  in 
dignity  and  power,  he  would  needs  be  the  firft  in  every  thing 

cite. 
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elfe.  This  pedantic  affectation  led  him,  as  Spartian  relates, 
to  deride,  to  contemn,  to  trample  upon  the  profefibrs  of  all 
arts  and  fciences,  whom  he  took  a  pleafure  in  contradicting 
upon  all  occafions,  right  or  wrong.  Thus  one  day  he  re- 
proved Favorinus,  with  an  air  of  great  fuperiority,  for  ufir.g 
a  certain  word  ;  which  however  was  a  good  word,  and  fre- 
quently ufed  by  the  bell  authors.  Favormus  fubmitted  pa- 
tiently to  the  emperor,  without  making  any  reply,  though  he 
knew  himfelf  to  be  perfectly  in  the  right:  which  when  his 
friends  objected  to,  "  (h---.ll  not  I  eafily  fuffer  him,  fays  he, 
"  to  be  the  moil  learned  of  all  men,  who  has  thirty  legions 
**  at  his  command  i1 ' 

This  philofopher  is  faid  to  have  wondered  at  three  things  : 
firil,  that  being  a  Gaul  he  {hould  fpeak  Greek  fo  well ;  fe- 
condly,  that  being  an  eunuch  he  {hould  be  aceufed  of  adul- 
tery ;  and  thirdly,  that  being  envied  and  hated  by  the  empe- 
ror he  {hould  be  permitted  to  live.  Many  works  are  attri- 
buted to  him  ;  among  the  reit  a  Greek  work  of  Mifcellane- 
OU5  Hiftory  often  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

FEATLY  (DANIEL),  alias  Fairclough,  an  eminent 
Englifh  divine,  was  the  fon  of  John  Featly,  fornetime  co.k 
to  the  prefident  of  Magdalen-college,  Oxford,  and  born  at  Wood's 
Charlton  upon  Otmore  in  that  county,  in  March,  1582.^' 
He  was  educated  in  the  Grammar -fchool  joining  to  Magda-Voi.  xi, 
len-college,  admitted  Scholar  of  Corpus  Chrifti  in  1594,  and 
Probationer-Fellow  in  1602,  beiog  then  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
He  became  a  fevere  ftudent  in  divinity  :  he  read  Fathers, 
Councils,  and  Schoolmen,  and  was  deeply  learned  in  every 
thing  relating  to  them.  His  ^dmiiable  v/ay  of  preaching, 
his  fkill  in  difputation,  and  his  other  rars  accomplifhments, 
diftinguifhed  him  fo  much,  that  fir 'Thomas  Edmunds,  be- 
ing difpatched  by  king  James  to  be  lieger-embaftador  in 
France,  made  choice  of  Featly  for  his  chaplain,  He  lived 
three  years  there,  and  did  great  honour  to  the  Englifli  nation, 
and  the  Pro-eftan:  religion,  by  disputing  fuccefsfully  againft  the 
rr»oil:  iesrned  Papi::s ;  i:i:b-.r/jch,  thr.t  his  a-uagoniits  could 
not  forbear  giving  him  the  titles  of  acutiflimus,  and  acer- 
rimus. 

Upon  his  return  to  England,   he  repaired   to   his  college. 

i  'I  O 

took  a  bachelor  of  divinity's  degree  in  1613,  and  foon 
after  became  rector  of  Northili  in  Cornwall.  But  be- 
fore he  was  fettled  there,  he  was  called  to  be  chap- 
lain to  Abbot  archbifliop  of  Canterbury ;  and  by  him  was 
preferred  foon  after  to  the  re&ory  of  Lambeth  in  Surry. 
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In  1617,  he  proceeded  in  divinity,  and  puzzled  Pridcaux  the 
king's  profeiTor  fo  much  with  his  arguments,  that  a  quarrel 
commenced  thereupon,  which  the  archbifhop  himfelf  was 
forced  to  compofe.  The  famous  archbifliop  of  Spalato, 
Antony  de  Dominis,  being  alfo  prefent  at  the  difputation, 
was  fo  mightily  taken  with  our  author's  manner,  that  he  im- 
mediately gave  him  a  brother's  place  in  the  Savoy-hofpital, 
of  which  he  was  then  matter.  About  that  time  archbifliop 
Abbot  gave  him  the  reclory  of  All-hallows,  Breadftreet,  in 
London,  which  foon  after  he  changed  for  the  reclory  of  Ac- 
ton, in  Middlefex,  and  at  length  became  the  third  and  laft 
provofl  of  Chelfea  college. 

In  1625,  being  then  married,  he  retired  from   the  fervice 
of  his  grace  of  Canterbury,    to  Kennington   near   Lambeth, 
xvhere  his  wife  had  a  houfe.     In  1626,  he  publimed   his  An- 
cilia  Pietatis,  or,    "•  The  Handmaid   to  Private  Devotion  :" 
of  which  eight  editions  were  printed  off  before  the  year  1676. 
With  this  was  afterwards  printed,  "  The  Practice  of  Extra- 
*'  ordinary  Devotion  :"    and   Mr.  Wood  relates,    that  "  in 
*'  one  of  thefe  two,  he  makes  the  (lory  of  St.  George,  the 
"  tutelar  faint  of  England,  a  mere   figment,  for  which    he 
44  was  forced  to  cry  peccavi,  and  to  fall  upon  his  knees  be- 
"  fore  Laud  archbifhop  of  Canterbury."     From    the   year 
1626,  to  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  writing  books,  and   in  difputing  againft  perfons  of 
a  different  way  of  th  nkin^  in  matters  of  religion. 

In  164.2,  after  the  king  had  encountered  the  parliament- 
army  at  Brentford,   fome  of  the  foldiers  took  up  their  quar- 
ters at  Aden.     There  they  made  fearch  for  our  author  Feat- 
iy,  whom  they  took  to  be  a  Papift,  at  leaft  to  have,   as  is  faid, 
a  Pope  in  his  belly:    but  not  finding  him,  they  did  him  vaft 
damage   in  deftroyini  his   houfe,   {tables,  granaries,    barns, 
&c.     They  fought  him  afterwards  at  Lambeth,  in  order  to 
put  him  to  death  j   but  he  happily  efcaped  upon  timely  notice. 
Jn  1643,  he  was    appointed  a  member  of  the  Affembly  of 
Divines,     and  was  afterwards  a  witnefs   againft  archbifhop 
Laud.     He  had  difcovered  more  Calvinifm,   than  he  was  ever 
fuppofed  to  have ;    but  Dr.  Heylin  has  faid,  that  he  was  al- 
ways a  Calvinift  in  his   heart,    though  he  never  fhewed   it 
openly  till  then.     He  was,  however,  a  great  oppofer  of  the 
Covenant,   and  wrote  a  letter  to  archbifhop  Ufher,  then  at 
Oxford,  containing  his  reafons  :  which  letter  being  intercept- 
ed, and  carried  firft  to  the  clofe  committee,  and  then  to  the 
houfe  of  commons,  he  was  judged  to  be  a  fpy  and   betrayer 
of  the  parliament's  caufe.     He  was  feized  orij  and  committed 

prifoner 
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prifoner  to  lord  Petre's  houfe  in  Alderfgate-ftreet,  on  the  ^oth 
of  September,  1643,  his  rectories  being  taken  from  him  ; 
and  in  this  prifon  he  continued  till  March,  1644.  Being 
dropiical,  he  was  reduced  to  a  low  and  weak  ftate  ;  upon 
which  he  was  removed  for  his  health's  fake  to  CbelCea-college, 
of  which  he  was  then  provoft ;  where  fpending  a  fhort 
time  in  devout  exercifes,  he  died  upon  the  i/th  of  April, 
1645.  "  He  was  efteemed,"  fays  Mr.  Wood,  "  by  th« 
*'  generality  to  be  one  of  the  moft  refolute  and  victorious 
"  champions  of  the  reformed  Proteftant  religion  in  his  time, 
<c  a  moft  fmart  fcourge  of  the  church  of  Rome,  a  compen- 
"  dium  of  the  learned  tongues,  and  of  all  the  liberal  arts 
"  and  fciences :  and  though  of  fmull  ftature,  yet  he  had  a 
<c  great  foul,  and  learning  of  all  kinds  compacted  in  him." 

He  was  the  author  of  near  forty  different  works,  chiefly  of 
the  polemic  kind,  and  therefore  of  little  ufe  now,  fince  the 
occafions  of  them  are  forgotten.  He  alfo  publifhed,  in  1629, 
king  James's  Cygnea  Cantio  ;  in  which  may  be  feen,  afcho- 
laftic  duel  between  that  king  and  our  author. 

FECKENHAM  QOHN  DE),  fo  called,  becaufe  he  was 
born  of  poor  parents  in  a  cottage,  near  the  foreft  of  Fecken- 
ham  in  Worcefterfhire,  his  right  name  being  Howman,  was^0^8 
the  laft  abbot  of  Weftminfter.     Difcovering  in  his  youth  very  Oxon?' 
good  parts,  and  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  learning,  the  prieft  of  vol.  U 
the  parim  took  him  under  his  care,  and  inftru&ed  him  fume 
years,    and  then  got  him  admitted  into  Evefham  monaftery. 
At  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  by  his  abbot  to  Glou- 
cefter-college,  in  Oxford  ;    from  whence,    when  he  had  fuffi- 
ciently  improved  himfelf  in  academical  learning,  he  was  re- 
called to  his  abbey  ;  which  being  diflblved   in  November, 
1535,   he  had  a  yearly  penfion  of  an  hundred  florins  allowed 
him  for  his   life.      Upon  this,    he  returned  to  Gloucefter- 
college,  where    he  purfued  his  ftudies  fome  years ;  and   in 
1539,   to°k  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  being    then 
chaplain  to  Bell  bifhop  of  Worcefter.     That  prelate  reilgning 
his  fee  in  November,   1543*  he  became  chaplain  to  Bonner 
bilhop  of  London  ;  but  Bonner  being  deprived  of  his  bifhopric 
in  1549,    by  the  Reformers,    Feckenham  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  becaufe,  as  fome  fay,   he   refufed  to 
adminifter  the  Sacraments  after  the  Proteftant  manner.     Soon 
after,    he  was  taken  from  thence,    to  difpute    on  the  chief 
points  controverted  between  the  Proteftants  and  Papifts ;  and 
he  difputed  feveral  times  in  public  before,  and  with  fome  great 
perfonages. 
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He  was  after wprJi  remanded  to  the  Tower,  where  he  con- 
tinued til]  queen  M  .-try's  acceiiion  to  the  crown,  in  1553: 
but  was  then  rek-  .  •.  !,  and  made  chaplain  to  the  queen,  ile 
became  alfo  again  chauiain  to  Bouncr,  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's,  then  dean  or  St.  Paul's,  then  rcvi^i  *.A  Fiochley  in 
Middlefex,  which  he  held  only  a  tow  months,  and  then  rector 
of  Greenford  in  the  laid  county.  In  Ar>nl,  1554,  he  was 
one  of  the  difputants  at  Oxford  againft  Cr,.in,icr,  Ridley,  and 
Latimer,  before  they  iufiered  martyrdom  ;  but  he  faid  very 
Jittle  again!}  them.  During  queen  Mary's  reign,  he  was 
conftantly  employed  in  doing  good  offices  to  the  affl  ctej 
.Proteflants  from  the  higbeft  to  the  loweft.  Francis  RufTel 
earl  of  Bedford,  Ambrofe  and  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards 
earls  of  Warwick  and  Leicester,  were  benetitted  by  his  kind' 
nefs :  as  was  alfo  fir  John  Cheke.  Nay,  he  interceeded  with 
queen  Mary,  for  the  lady  Elizabeth's  enlargement  out  of  pri- 
fbn,  and  that  fo  earneftly,  that  the  queen  was  actually  dif- 
pleafed  with  him  for  fome  time.  In  May,  1550,  he  was 
complimented  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  divinity;  being  then  in  univerfal  e[ieem  for  his 
learning,  piety,  charity,  moderation,  humility,  and  other 
virtues.  The  September  following,  he  was  made  a  bat  of 
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Weftminfter-abbey,  which  was  then  reilored  by  queen  Mary  ; 
and  fourteen,  Benedictine  monk<  placed  there  under  his  govern- 
ment, with  epifcopai  power. 

Upon  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  in  1558,  her  fucceflbr 
Elizabeth,  not  unmindful  of  her  obligations  to  Dr.  Fecken- 
ham,  fent  for  him  before  her  coronation,  to  confult  and  re- 
ward him  ;  and,  as  it  is  faid,  offered  him  the  archbi(hopric 
of  Canterbury,  provided  he  would  conform  to  the  laws,  but 
he  refuied.  He  appeared  in  her  rirft  parliament,  taking  the 
ioweil  place  on  the  biihop's  form  j  and  was  the  laft  mitred 
abbot,  that  fat  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  During  his  attendance 
there,  he  fpoke  and  protefted  againit  every  thing  tending  to- 
wards the  Reformation  ;  and  the  ftrong  opposition,  which  he 
could  not  be  reftrained  from  .making,  occasioned  his  commit- 
ment to  the  Tower  in  1500.  He  continued  there  till  1563, 
when  he  was  taken  from  thence,  ar;d  committed  to  the  cuitoay 
of  _Hcrne  bifiiop  of  Winchelter :  but  thefe  two  having  written 
agaifift  each  otner  about  the  oath  of  fupremacy,  could  not 
agree  to  live  together,  fo  that  Feckenham  was  remanded  to 
the  Tower,  in  1564.  Afterwards  he  was  removed  to,  the 
Marihaliea,  and  then  to  a  private  houfe  in  Holborne.  In 
1571,  he  attended  Dr.  John  Storie  before  his  execution.  In 
1372,  we  find  him  in  free  culiody,  with  Cox  bifhop  of  Ely* 

whom 
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whom  the  queen  had  put  upon  ufmg  his  endeavours  with  Fee- 
kenharn,  that  he  would  acknowledge  her  funremacy,  and 
come  over  to  the  church  :  and  he  was  .  t  length  induced  to  do 
the  former,  though  he  could  never  be  brought  to  a  thorough 

x  o  o  C 

conformity.  Soon  after,  the  reftlefs  fpirit  of  fome  Roman 
Catholics,  and  their  frequent  attempts  upon  the  queen's  life, 
obliged  her  to  imprifon  the  moft  confiderable  among  themj 
upon  which  our  author  was  fent  to  Wifbich-caftle  in  the  ifle 
of  Ely,  where  he  continued  a  prifoner  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1585.  As  to  his  charac- 
ter, Mr.  Camden  calls  him,  "  a  learned  and  eood  man,  thatAnnalsof 
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<4  lived  long,  did  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  poor,  and  always  r^r 
<e  follicited  the    minds    of    his    adverfaries   to  benevolence." 
Fuller  ftiles  him,   tc  a  man  cruel  to  none,  courteous  and  cha-  Worthies  in 
"   ritable  to  all    who    needed   his  help  or    liberality."     E> 
Burnet  fays,  he  was  "  a  charitable  and  generous  man,  who 


lived    in    great  efteem  in  England  :"  and    Mr.    Dare  con-j 
eludes  his  account  of  him  in  thefe  words;     "•  though  I  can-p.  n.  p.  597. 
*'  not  go  fo  far  as  Reyner,  to    call  him  a  martyr,  yet  I  can-Weft     ^  f 
"  not  gather,   but  that  he  was  a  good,  mild,  modeft,   cha-terium, 
"  ritable  man,    and  a  devout  chriftian."  vol.  ii. 

Mr.  Wood  has  given  us  the  following  catalogue  of  his 
works:  i.  "  A  Conference  Dialogue-  wife  held  between  the 
"  Lady  Jane  Dudley,  and  Mr.  John  Feckenham,  four  days 
<e  before  her  death,  touching:  her  faith  and  belief  of  the  Sa- 
"  crament  and  her  religion."  Lond.  1554.  On  the  loth 
of  April,  1554,  he  was  fent  by  the  queen  to  this  lady  to 
commune  with  her,  and  to  reduce  her  from  the  dodlrine  of 
Chrift  to  queen  Mary's  religion,  as  Mr.  Fox  exprefies  it. 

The  fubftance  of  this  conference  may  be   feen    alfo  in  Fox's  Ir  ,  ••- 

/  v  o  i  »  i  n  . 

"  Acls  and  Monuments  of  Martyrs."  2.  Speech  in  theeiit.  1684-. 
Houfe  of  Lords,  1553.  3.  Two  Homilies  on  the  firfi,  fe- 
cond,  and  third  articles  of  the  Creed.  A.  Oratio  Funebris 
in  exequiis  Ducifiae  Parnise,  &c.  that  is,  ec  A  Funeral  Oration 
<c  on  the  death  of  the  duchefs  oF  Parma,  daughter  of  Charles 
"  V.  and  governefs  of  the  Netherlands."  5.  Sermon  at  the 
Exequy  of  Joan  Queen  of  Spain.  Lond.  1555.  6  "  The 
"  declaration  of  fuch  fcruples  and  flaies  of  conicience,  rouch- 
tc  ing  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  delivered  by  writing  to  Dr. 
<*  Home  bimop  of  Winchester."  Lond.  1566.  7.  «  Ob- 
*c  jedions  or  Affertions  madeagainft  Mr.  John  Gough's  Ser- 
<c  mon,  preached  in  the  Tower  or"  London.,  Jan.  15,  1570."' 
8.  Caveat  Emptor:  which  feems  to  have  been  a  caution  a- 
gainft  buying  abbey  lands.  He  had  alfo  written,  c<  Com- 
4<  jnentaries  on  the  Pfalms,"  and  a  *•*  Treatife  on  the  Eu- 
VOL.  V,  E  **  charill." 
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St-.-vens's     «  chariiK"  which  were  loft  among  other  things.     Thus  far 

j  » .  *  '  ^?  c* 

3  the  Mo    ^00(^ :  but  another  author  mentions,  9.  A   Sermon  on  the 
naflicon,      Funeral  of  Queen  Mary,  on  Ecclefiaftes  iv.  2. 

edit.  1722. 

vol.i.P.29o.      FEITHIUS    (EVERARD^,    a    learned    German,    was 
Bavle's        ^orn  at  Elburg,   in  the  province  of  Guelderland,  in  the  l/th 
Didl.          century.     He  ftudied  philofophy    for  fome  time,  and  after- 
wards applied   himfelf  imirely  to   police  literature,  in  which 
he  made  a  confiderable  progrefs.     He  was  quite  a  matter  of 
the  Greek  tongue,    and  even  of  the  Hebrew  :    of  which  the 
profeflbrs  of  the  Proteitant  univerfity  of  Beam,   gave  him  a 
large  teftimoniaL     Being  returned  to  his  own  country,  from 
which  he  had  been  long  abfent,  he  was  under  great  confter- 
nation,  on  account  of  the  expedition  of  the  Spaniards  com- 
manded by  Spinola.     This  determined  him  to  leave  his  native 
country ;  and  he  went   to  fettle  in  France,  where   he  taught 
the  Greek  tongue,  and  was  honoured   with  the  friendfhip  of 
Cafaubon,  of  meffieurs  du  Puy,  and  of  the  prefident  Thua- 
nus.     When  he  was  walking  one  day  at  Rochelie  attended 
by  a  fervmt,  he  was  defired  to  enter  into  the  houfe  of  a  citi- 
zen :  and  after  that  day,   it  could  never  be  difcovered  what 
became  of  him,  notwithftanding  all  the  flriclefr.  enquiries  of 
the  magiftrates.     He  was  but  young,  at  the  time  of  this  moft 
myfterious  difappearing,  "  which,  fays   Mr.  Bayle,  is  to  be 
**  lamented  :   for  if  he  had  lived  to  grow  old,  he  would  have 
"  wonderfully  explained  moft  of  the  fubje<fts  relating  to  po- 
"  lite  letters."     Th  s  judgment  is  grounded  upon  his  manu- 
fcript  works,  one  of  which  was  publifhed  at  L^yden  in   the 
year  1677,    by  Henry  Bruman,    principal  of  the  college  at 
Swol,  and  the  author's  grand-nephew.     It  is  a  book  in  I2mo. 
intitled,  Antiquitatum  Homericarum  libri  quatuor,    is  very 
learned,  and  abounds  with  curious  and    inftruclive  obferva- 
tions.     There  are  other  works  of  his  in  being,  as,  De  A- 
thenienfium  Republica,  De  Antiquitatibus  Atticis,  &c.   which 
the  editor  promifed    to  collect  arid  publifh ;    but  we  do  not 
know  that  it  was  done. 

FELIBIEN  (ANDREW),  councellor  and  hiftoriogra- 
pher  to  the  king  of  France,  was  born  at  Chartres,  in  the  year 
*^  1619.  He  finifhed  his  firft  ftudies  there  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen years,  and  then  was  fent  to  Paris  to  improve  himfelf  in 
the  fciences,  and  in  the  management  of  aftairs  :  but  his  in- 
clination foon  made  him  devote  himfelf  intirely  to  the  Mufes, 
and  he  gained  a  great  reputation  by  his  knowledge,  in  the  fine 
arts.  The  marquis  de  Fontenay-Mareuii,  being  chofen  for 
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the  fecond  time  embaflador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  in  1647,  monfieur  Felibien  was  made  fecretary  to  the 
embafly,  and  perfectly  anfwered  the  hopes,  which  that 
minifter  had  conceived  of  him.  During  his  ftay  at  Rome, 
his  fondnefs  for  the  liberal  arts  made  him  fpend  all  the  time 
he  could  fpare,  in  vifiting  thofe  who  excelled  in  them  ;  and 
efpecially  the  celebrated  Pouflin,  by  whofe  conversions  he 
learned  to  underftand  all  that  is  moft  beautiful  in  flames  and 
pictures:  and  it  was  according  to  the  exalted  notions,  he 
then  formed  to  himfelf  of  the  excellency  and  perfection  of 
painting,  that  he  wrote  iince  thofe  valuable  works,  which 
eftablifhed  his  reputation. 

On  his  return  from  Italy,  he  went  to  Chartres ;  and,  as 
he  defigned  to  fettle  himfelf,  he  married  a  lady  of  confider- 
able  family.  His  friends  introduced  him  afterwards  to  mon- 
fieur Fouquet,  who  would  have  done  fomething  for  him,  had 
he  not  foon  after  loft  the  kind's  favour  :  but  monfieur  Co.bert. 

o 

who  loved  the  arts  and  fciences,  did  not  fuffer  him  to  be  ufe- 
lefs.  After  he  had  defired  him  to  make  fome  draughts  for  his 
majefty,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  compleat  the  works  he  had 
begun,  he  procured  him  a  commiilion  of  hiftoriographer  to 
the  king,  fuperintendant  of  his  buildings,  and  of  the  arts 
and  manufactures  in  France :  this  commiilion  was  delivered 
to  him  upon  the  loth  of  March,  ;  'r6.  The  royal  acade- 
my of  Archite&ure  having  been  eft.  ^li  .ed  in  the  year  1671, 
he  was  made  fecretary  to  it.  The  k  ^  ,;iade  him  afterwards 
keeper  of  his  cabinet  of  antiques,  and  gave  him  an  apart- 
ment in  the  palace  of  Brion.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  firft 
members  of  the  academy  of  Infcriptiois  and  Medals.  He 
became  afterwards  deputy  comptroller  general  of  the  bridges 
and  dykes  of  the  kingdom.  He  died  upon  the  i  ith  of  June. 
1695,  aged  763  and  left  five  children. 

His  chief  works  are,  I.  Entretiens  fur  les  Vies  et  fur  les 
Ouvrages  des  plus  excellens  Peintres  anciens  &  modernes  : 
that  is,  "  Dialogues  concerning  the  Live*  and  Works  of  the 
*'  molt  excellent  Painters,  both  ancient  and  modern'  2. 
Les  Principes  de  P  Architecture,  de  la  Sculpture,  &  de  la 
Peinture,  avec  un  Di6tionaire  des  termes  propres  de  ces  Arts  : 
that  is,  "  The  Principles  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and 
"  Painting,  with  a  Dictionary  of  proper  words  relating  to 
«'  thofe  arts.*'  3.  De  1'  Origins  de  la  Pe'mture,  avec  plu- 
fieurs  pieces  detachees  :  that  is,  **  Of  the  Origin  of  Paint- 
"  ing,  with  feveral  other  pieces."  4,  Several  Defcriptions, 
as  that  of  Verfailles,  of  feveral  entertainments  given  by 
the  king,  and  of  feveral  pictures,  collected  into  one  volume 
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in  i2mo.  5.  The  Conferences  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Painting,  in  one  volume  in  410.  6.  The  Defcription  of 
the  Abbey  de  la  Trappe,  in  I2mo.  He  alfo  left  fome  tran- 
flations :  viz.  "  An  Account  of  what  patted  in  Spain,  when 
*4  the  Count  Duke  of  Olivares  fell  under  the  King's  Dif- 
"  pleafure,'"  tranflated  out  of  Italian  ;  "  The  Caftle  of  the 
*e  Soul,"  written  by  St.  Terefa,  tranflated  from  the  Spanifh  ; 
u  The  Life  of  Pope  Pius  the  Vth,"  tranflated  from  the 
Italian. 

In  all  that  he  has  wiitten,  there  appears  a  found  judg- 
ment, an  exquifite  tafte,  a  great  clearnefs  and  politenefs  ; 
but  his  "  Dialogues  upon  the  lives  of  the  Painters,'*  is  the 
work  which  has  done  him  the  greateft  honour.  It  is  elegant 
and  profound  ;  and  the  moft  excellent  tafte  is  every  where 
fhewn  throughout  the  whole.  But  he  fays  too  little  in  too 
many  words,  and  is  abfolutely  without  method.  This  is 
Voltaire's  criticifm  upon  him;  who  informs  us  alfo,  that  he 
was  the  firft,  who  gave  Lewis  the  XIV.  the  fur-name  of 
Louis  xiv,  GREAT,  in  the  infcripdons  in  the  Hotel-de-Ville.  It  muft 
be  remembered  alfo,  that  Felibien  was  a  man  of  great  vir- 
tues, not  ambitious,  or  greedy  of  wealth,  but  moderate  in 
his  defires  and  contented.  He  was  a  man  of  probity,  of 
honour,  of  piety.  Though  he  was  naturally  grave  and  fe- 
rious,  and  of  a  hafty,  and  fomewhat  fevere  temper,  yet  his 
converfation  was  always  agreable,  and  even  merry,  when 
there  was  occafion  for  it.  He  was  evermore  an  advocate  for 
truth  ;  and  he  ufed  to  encourage  himfelf  in  it,  by  this  motto, 
which  he  caufed  to  be  engraved  on  his  feal,  Bene  facere  et 

c_  / 

vera  dicere,  that  is,  "  To  do  good  and  fpeak  the  truth." 
He  lived  in  a  conftant  practice  of  thefe  two  duties,  which 
form  the  character  of  an  honeft  man  and  a  perfect  chriftian. 

FELIX  (MiNUTius),  a  father  of  the  primitive  church, 
who  flourimed  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  about 
the  year  220.  He  was  an  African  by  birth,  which  we  col- 
lect from  his  ftile,  as  well  as  from  the  ufe  which  he  made  of 
Tertullian's  writings;  and  by  profeffion  a  lawyer,  as  we  learn 
not  only  from  Laclantius  and  Jerome,  who  have  exprefsly 
aiierted  it,  but  alfo  from  himfelf,  Ad  vindemiam  ferias  judi- 
ciariam  curam  relaxaverant ;  the  vacation  of  the  vintage-time 
Tea,  if,  bQd  reltafed  him*  he  fa}'s9  from  the  bufinefs  of  the  bar  :  where 
we  perceive,  that  he  was  not  only  a  lawyer,  but  that  he 
practiced  at  the  bar,  after  he  became  a  convert  to  chriftiani- 
ty.  He  has  written  a  very  elegant  dialogue  in  defence  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  jmitled  Oflavius,  from  the  us  me  of  his 
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Chriftian  fpeaker,  who  difputes  with  Caecilius,  while  him- 
felf fuftains  the  part  of  a  moderator.  Cascilius  opens  the 
conference,  and  urges  all  the  topics  he  could  think  of,  in  de- 
fence of  Paganifm  and  againft  Chriflianity  :  Minutius  Felix 
makes  fame  obfervations  upon  what  Caecilius  had  advanced  ; 
after  whicti,  Octavius  enters  upon  a  particular  refutation  of 
the  Pagan,  and  concludes  with  fupporting  and  eftablifhing  the 
Chriftian  religion  :  the  refult  of  all  which  is,  that  Csecilius 
becomes  a  convert.  The  dialogue  is  fprightly,  elegant,  and 
inftruclive;  and  {hews"  us,  as  Laclantius  fays,  what  an  ad- 
mirable defender  of  the  truth  Minutius  Felix  would  have 
been,  had  he  applied  himfelf  intirely  to  the  ftudy  of  it.  We 
will  quote  his  words.  M.mutlus  Felix  mn  ignobllh  inter  caufi- 
di cos  loci  f tdt.  Hujus  liber ,  cut  Ottamo  titulus  eft,  dedarat^ 
quam  idoneus  vcritatis  ajfertor  ejfc  potuiflet,  fi  fe  tctum  adidjlu- 
dium  contulijfit.  We  may  obferve  by  the  way,  that  fome- 
thing  like  this  has  been  faid  of  Lactantius  himfelf;  and  that, 
as  elegant  a  writer  as  he  is,  he  has  been  ranked  by  both  an- 
cients and  moderns  among  the  number  of  thofe,  who  have 
undertaken  to  defend  chriftianity,  before  they  underftood  it. 

This  dialogue  of  Minutius  Felix  patted  a  long  time  for 
the  eighth  book  of  Arnobius's  piece,  advcrfus  gentes :  for  be- 
ing found  with  the  other  feven,  in  an  ancient  manufcript  of 
the  Vatican,  it  was  printed  four  times  under  his  name,  before 
any  body  fufpecled  its  true  author.  At  length  Balduinus,  a 
celebrated  lawyer,  caufed  it  to  be  printed  feparately  at  Hei- 
delberg, in  the  year  1560,  and  prefixed  to  it  a  very  learned 
diflertation  of  his  own,  in  which  he  detected  the  common 
error,  and  afcertained  the  book  to  it's  genuine  author :  al- 
though Urfinus,  whether  he  had  not  feen  Balduinus's  edi- 
tion, or  whether  he  envied  him  the  honour  of  the  difcovery, 
printed  it  at  Rome  thirty  years  after,  at  the  end  of  Arnobius, 
works  again.  However,  it  has  fince  been  confidered  by  the 
critics,  as  the  work  of  Minutius  Felix,  and  accordingly  print- 
ed feparately  from  Arnobius  :  as  it  is  in  the  beft  edition  that 
was  given  of  it  at  Cambridge,  by  Dr,  Davis,  in  the  year  1712, 
to  which  the  diflertation  of  Balduin  is  prefixed. 

St.  Jerome  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  another  book,  intitled,DeScr.  t 
De  fato,  <u el  contra  Mathematical,  went  about  under  the  namec.  ixviii.' 
of  Minutius  Felix  ;    and   that,  though  it  was  well  written, 
yet  from  the  diflimi'larity  of  its  ftile  with  that  of  the  Ocla- 
vhis,  he  concluded  it  to  be  fpurious, 

FELL  (Dr.  JOHN),   an   eminently  learned  and  pious  di- 
vine, was  the  fon  of  Dr.  Samuel  Fell,  dean  of  Chriil-church 
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Wood's      in  Oxford,  and  bom  at  Longworth  in  Berkfhire,  on  the  23*! 

Arhcn.  of  June,  1625.  He  was  educated  moftly  at  the  free-fchool 
of  Thame  in  Oxfordshire;  and  in  1636,  when  he  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age,  admitted  {Indent  of  Chrift-church  in 
Oxford.  In  October  1640,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  and  that  of  m^ler  in  June  ic-43  ;  about  which 
time  he  was  in  arms  for  king  Charles  I.  within  the  garrifon 
of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  became  an  enfign.  In  1648,  he 
•was  turned  out  of  his  place  by  the  parliamentarian  vifitors, 
being  then  in  holy  orders ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  refto- 
ratio;-  of  Charles  II.  lived  in  a  retired  and  ftudious  condi- 
tion, r-i.-tly  in  the  lodgings  of  the  famous  phyfician  Willis, 
who  .vas  his  brother-in-law,  and  partly  in  his  own  houfe 
overagainft  Merton-college,  wherein  he  and  others  kept  up 
the  devotions  and  ..xiplii:e  of  the  church  of  England. 

After  t1,  Reflection  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Chi- 
chefter.  and  canon  of  Chriii-church,  into  which  laft  he  was 
in.A.;!le  '  on  rh?  ijth  of  July,  1660;  and  on  the  3oth  of 
November  following,  he  was  mace  dean  of  the  faid  church, 
be:ng  then  do.  or  of  divinity,  and  one  of  his  majefty's  chap- 
lains in  ordinary.  As  ioon  as  he  was  fixed  in  that  eminent 
Station,  he  earneftly  applied  himfelf  to  purge  the  college  of 
all  remain^  of  hypocrify  and  nonfenfe,  which  had  every  where 
prevailed  in  the  late  limes  of  confufion,  and  to  improve  it  in 
a'l  forts  of  learning  as  well  as  true  religion  :  laying  thofe 
foundations,  that  have  rendered  it  ib  famous  to  pofterity,  and 
will  continue  to  make  it  ever  fiourifn.  Nor  was  he  more 
diligent  in  reftoring  its  difcipline,  than  in  adorning  it  with 
magnificent  buildings,  towards  which  he  contributed  very 
great  Lms.  Acnongft  other  things,  he  built  the  ilately 
tower  ovtr  the  principal  gate  of  the  college  ;  into  which,  in 
1083,  he  cauied  to  be  removed  out  of  the  fteeple  in  the  ca- 
thedral the  bell,  called  "  Great  Tom  of  Chrift- church," 
faiu  ro  have  been  brought  thither  with  the  other  bells  from 
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C .;  -abbey.  He  took  care  to  have  it  recaft  with  addi- 
tional iir_ca«:  fo  that  it  is  now  by  far  the  biggeil  bell  in  Eng- 
land. Rour.d  it  is  this  infcription  :  Magnus  Thomas  Cufius 
Oxonienfis,  renr.:^  April  viii.  MDCLXXX.  regnante  Carolo 
Secu.ndo,  j>cC2nc.  ohanne  Oxon.  Epifcopo,  Subdecano  Gu- 
lit'-^i  j-*fie  Si  S.  Theol.  ProfeHbre,  Thefaurario  Henrico 
Smith  b.  S  T  ;i  ?ol.  Profefiare,  cura  &  arte  Chriftophen  Hod- 
ion,  he  dimenfions  of  it  are  as  follow  :  the  diameter 
fcven  feet  one  inch ;  rron:  the  crown  to  the  brim  five  feet 
nine  inches;  thicknefs  of  the  ftriking  place  fix  inches; 
v/eight  iieur  i/ooolb.  weight  of  the  clapper  342  Ib.  Six- 
teen 
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teen  men  are  required  to  ring  it ;  and  it  was  firft  rung  out  on 
the  2pth  of  May,  1684..  From  that  time  to  this,  it  has 
been  tolled  every  night,  as  a  fignal  to  all  fcholars  to  repair 
to  their  refpe&ive  colleges  and  halls  j  and  fo  it  ufed  to  be, 
before  its  removal. 

In  the  years  1666,  1667,  1668,  and  1669,  Dr.  Fell  was 
vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  :  during  which  time  he  ufed 
every  pofiible  means  to  reftore  the  difcipline  and  credit  of  the 
univerfity  ;  and  fuch  was  his  indefatigable  fpirit,  that  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  a  miracle.  In  1675-6,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
bifhopric  of  Oxford,  with  leave  at  the  fame  time  to  hold  his 
deanery  of  Chrift-church  in  commendam,  that  he  might  con- 
tinue his  fervices  to  his  college  and  the  univerfity:  and  he 
was  no  fooner  fettled  in  his  fee,  but  he  fet  about  re-building 
the  epifcopal  palace  of  Cuddefden  in  Oxfordfhire.  In  a  word, 
he  devoted  his  whole  fubftance  to  works  of  piety  and  charity. 
A  mono;  his  other  benefactions  to  his  college,  it  muft  not  be 
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forgot,  that  the  bed  redtories  belonging  to  it  were  bought 
with  his  money:  and  as  he  had  been  fo  bountiful  a  patron  to 
it  while  he  lived,  and  a  fccond  founder  as  it  were,  fo  he  left 
to  it  at  his  death  an  eftate,  for  ten  or  more  exhibitions  for 
ever.  It  is  faid,  that  he  brought  his  body  to  an  ill  habit,  and 
wafted  his  fpirit>,  by  too  much  zeal  for  the  public,  and  by 
forming  too  many  noble  defigns  j  and  that  all  the(e  things, 
together  with  the  unhappy  turn  of  religion,  v/hich  he  dread- 
ed under  king  James  II.  contributed  to  fhorten  his  life.  Be 
this  as  it  will,  he  died  on  the  icth  of  July,  1686,  to  the 
great  lofs  of  learning,  of  the  whole  univerfity,  and  of  the 
church  of  England  :  for  he  was,  as  Mr.  Wood  has  obferved 
of  him,  "  the  moft  zealous  man  of  his  time  for  the  church 
"  of  England  ;  a  great  encourager  and  promoter  of  learning 
u  in  the  univerfity,  and  of  all  public  works  belonging  there- 
"  unto;  of  great  refolution  and  exemplary  charity  ;  of  ftricl: 
**  integrity  ;  a  learned  divine ;  and  excellently  (killed  in  the 
*'  Latin  and  Greek  languages."  Mr.  Wood  relates  one  fin- 

T  /T* 

gularity  of  him,  which  is,  that  he  was  not  at  all  well  afre6ted 
to  the  Royal  Society ;  and  that  the  noted  Mr.  Stubb  attacked 
that  illuftrious  body,  under  his  fanclion  and  encouragement. 
He  wa<  buried  in  Chriii- church  cathedral ;  and  over  his  tomb, 
which  is  a  plain  marble,  is  an  elegant  infcription,  compofed 
by  the  learned  and  polite  dean  Aldrich,  his  fuccefibr.  He 
never  was  married, 

It  may  eafily  be  imagined,  that  fo  adlive  and  zealous  a 
man  as  bifhop  Fell,  had  not  much  time  to  write  books  :  yet 
we  find  him  the  author  and  editor  of  the  following  works. 

£4  i.  «  The 
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I.  <c  The  Life  of  the  mod  reverend,  learned,  and  pious  Dr. 
"  Henry  Hammond,  who  died  April  25,  1660."  Lond. 
1660.  re- printed  afterwards  with  additions  at  the  head  of 
Hammond's  works.  ?.  Alcinoi  in  Platonicam  Philofo- 
phiarn  Introduclio.  Oxon.  166".  In  laudem  Mufices  Car- 
men Sapphicum.  Deligned  probably  for  fomc  of  the  public 
exeicifes  in  the  univerfity,  as  it  was  fef  to  mufic.  4.  Hiflo- 
ria  et  Antiquitates  Uhiverfitatis  Oxonienfis,  etc.  Oxon.  i  674. 
2  vt)!s.  fol.  Thi*  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  was  written  in  English  by  Antony  Wood,  and  tran- 
flated  into  Latin,  at  the  charge  of  Dr.  Fell,  by  Mr.  Chriito- 
pher  Wafe  and  Mr.  Richard  Peers,  except  what  he  did  him- 
fdf  He  was  alf<;>  at  the  expence  of  printing  it,  with  a  good 
character  on  a  good  paper;  but  "  taking  to  himfelf,  Lys 
*c  Mr.  Wood,  the  liberty  of  putting  in  and  out  feveral  things 
*'  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  thofe  th  t  he  employ- 
"  cd  being  not  careful  enough  to  carry  the  whole  defign  in 
c;  their  head,  as  the  author  would  have  done,  it  is  deiired 
"  that  the  author  may  not  be  accountable  for  any  thing 
*c  which  was  inferted  by  him,  or  b_  cenfured  for  any  ufelefs 
<e  repetitions,  or  omiffions  of  his  agents  under  him.'*  At 
the  end  of  it,  there  is  a  Latin  advertifement  to  the  reader, 
containing  an  anfvver  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbes  i 
U'herein  that  author  h;d  complained  of  Dr.  Fell's  having 
caufed  feveral  things  to  be  omitted  or  altered,  which 
Antony  Wood  had  written  in  that  b:  ok  in  his  praife.  5. 
*'  The  Vanity  of  Scoffing  :  in  a  letter  to  a  Gentleman." 
Lond.  1674.  6.  St.  Clement's  two  Epifties  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes  at  the  end.  Oxon.  1677. 
;.  "  Account  of  Dr.  Richard  Alieitree's  life:"  being  the 
preface  to  the  faid  doctor's  fermons,  published  by  our  author, 
i  8.  "  Of  the  Unity  of  the  church  :"  tranfiated  from  the  ori- 
ginal of  St.  Cyprian.  Oxf  1681.  9.  A  beautiful  edition  of 
St.  Cyprian's  works,  revifed  and  illuftrated  with  notes. 
Oxon.  1682.  10.  Several  Sermons.  11.  The  following 
pieces  written  by  the  author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  with 
prefaces,  contents,  and  marginal  abbreviations,  viz.  "  The 
"  Ladies  Calling  ;  The  Government  of  the  Tongue;  The 
"  Art  of  Contentment ;  The  Lively  Oracles,"  &c.  He  alfo 
wrote  the  general  preface  before  the  folio  edition  of  that  un-  . 
known  author's  works.  There  is  another  piece,  which  was 
afcribed  to  him,  with  this  title,  "  The  Interell  of  England 
"  Hated  :  or,  a  faithful  and  juft  account  of  the  aims  of  ail 
*;  parties  now  pretending ;  diflincily  treating  of  the  defign- 
"  merits  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Royalift,  Prefbytenan, 

^  Anabaptift, 
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c<  Anabaptift,"  &c.  1659.  4to.  but  it  not  being  certainly 
known,  whether  he  was  the  author  or  not,  we  will  not  place 
jt  among  his  works.  One  thing  in  the  mean  time,  Mr. 
Wood  mentions,  relating  to  his  literary  character,  which  mufl 
not  be  omitted  :  that  "  from  the  year  1661,  to  the  time  of 
"  his  death,  viz.  while  he  was  dean  of  Chrift-church,  he 
<c  published  or  re-printed  every  year  a  book,  commonly  a 
tc  clafTical  author,  againft  new-years  tide,  to  diftribute  a- 
*'  mono-  the  ftudents  of  his  houfe  :  to  which  books  he  either 

o 

put  an  epiftle,  or  running  notes,  or  corrections.  Thefe, 
fays  Mr.  Wood,  I  have  endeavoured  to  recover,  that  the 
"  titles  might  be  known  and  fet  down,  but  in  vain." 

We   have  juft   mentioned   Dr.  Samuel   Fell,   our  author's 
father  ;    but  it  feems  neceflary  to  fay  fomething  more  of  him. 
He  was  born  in  the  pari(h  of  St.  Clement's  Danes,  London, 
1594  ;  elected  ftudent  of  Chrift  church,  from  Weftminfter- 
fchool,   in  1 60 1  ;  took  a  mafter  of  arts  degree  in  1608  ;  ad- 
mitted bachelor  of  divinity  in  1616  ;    and  about  that  time  be-  wood's 
came  minifter  of  Frefhwater  in  the  ifle  of  Wight.     In  May,Athen, 
1619,  he  was  inftalled  canon  of  Chrift-church,  and  the  fame Oxon* 
year  proceeded  in  divinity,    being   about   that  time  domeftic 
chaplain  to  king  James  I,     In  1626,    he  was  made  Margaret 
profeflbr,    and  fo  confequently  had    a  prebend  of  Worcefter,         , 
which  was  about  that  time  annexed  to  the  profeflbrfhip.     He 
was  then  a  Caivinift,  but  at  length  leaving   his  opinion,    he 
was,  through  archbimop  Laud's  intereft,    made  dean  of  Lich- 
field,    in   1 637 ;     and    the  year  following,   dean   of  Chrift- 
church.     In  1647,  he  was  ejected  from  his  deanery  and  vice- 
chancellorfhip  by  the  rebels,  who  were  fo  exafperated  at  him 
for  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  zeal  for  the  church,   that  they 
actually  fought  his  life  :  and  being  threatened  to  be  murder- 
ed, he  was  forced  to  abfcond.     He  died    broken-hearted    on 
the  ift  of  February,  1648-9;    that  being  the  very  day,  he  was 
made  acquainted   with   the   murder  of  his  royal  mafter  king 
Charle  .     He  was  a  public-fpirited  man,   and  had  the  charac- 
ter of  a  fcholar.     Mr.  Wood,  though  he  fuppofes  there  were 
more,  only  mentions  thefe  two  fmall  productions  of  his,  viz. 
Frimitiae;   five  Oratio  habita  Oxonias  in  Schola  Theologiae, 
9.  Nov.  1626.  and,  Concio  Latina  ad  Baccalaureos  die  cine- 
rum  in  Colofs.  ii.  8.     They  were  both  printed  at  Oxford,  in 
1627. 

FENELON  (FRANCIS  DE  SALIGNAC  DE  LA  MOTTE), 
archbifhop  of  Cambray,  and  author  of  Telemachus,  was  of 
an  an,cieat  and  illuftrious  family,  and  born  at  the  caftle  of 

Fenelon, 
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Fenelon,  in  the  province  of  Perigord,  Auguft  the  6th, 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Oa- 
hors  ;  and  afterwards  went  to  finifh  his  ftudies  at  Paris,  un- 
der the  care  of  his  uncle  Anthony  marquis  of  Fenelon,  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  king's  armies.  Francis  de  Fenelon  loon 
made  himfelf  known  at  Paris,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  preached  there  with  general  applaufe  :  but  the  marquifr, 
who  was  a  very  wife  and  good  man,  feared  left  his  nephew's 
appearing  fo  early  in  the  world  might  make  him  proud  and 
vain,  and  therefore  perfuaded  him  to  imitate  for  feveral  years 
Rarnfay,  t^e  filence  of  Jefus  Chrift.  At  the  aoe  of  twenty- four,  he 

Jfiff    de  la  i   •  i      I  i  it  ,-  J   , 

Vied*  Mr.  entered  into  holy  orders  ;  and  three  years  after  was  chofen  by 

deTcnAm,  the  archbifhop  of  Paris,   to  be  fuperior  to  the   new  convert 

P3Se  9*       women  in  that  city.     In  the  year  1686,   which  was  the  year 

after  the  edict  of  Nantz  was  revoked,    the   king  named  him 

to  be  at  the  head  of  thofe  miffionaries,    who  were  fent  along 

the  coaft  of  Saintonge,   and  the  Pals  de  Aunix^  to  convert  the 

Proteftants :    though   indeed,   there  feems   to  have  been  but 

little   for  thefe  miflionaries    to  do,    thofe  Proteftants  having 

^j 

all  been  converted   by  feven  or  eight  hundred   fufiliers,  fup- 
ported  by  four  or  five  companies  of  dragoons. 

Having  finimed  his  minion,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
prefented  to  the  king;  but  lived  two  years  afterwards  without 
going  to  court,   being  intirely  taken  up  with  inftrucling  again 
the  new  female  converts.     And  that  he   might  forward  this 
good  work  by  his  writings,  as   well  as  his  lectures,   he  pub- 
lifhed   in  1688,    a  little  treatife,  intitled,  Education  de  Fllles^ 
or,  tc  The  Education  of  Maidens  :"  which  the  author   of 
Tom.  vi,     the  Bibliotheque  Univerfells,  calls  the  beft  and  moft  ufeful  book, 
P.  370.       which  had  been  written  upon  the  fubject  in  the  French  lan- 
guage.    In  1688,  he  published   a    work,    "  concerning//^ 
<4  funfliom  of  the  Paflors  of  the  Church  ;"    written  chiefly   a- 
gainft  the  Proteftants,  with  a  view  of  {hewing,  that  the  nrft 
authors  and  promoters  of  the   Reformation  had   no  calling, 
and   therefore   were   not  true   pallors.      In    1689,    he   was 
made  tutor  to   the    dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Anjou;    and  in 
1693,  chofen  member  of  the  French  academy,   in  the  room 
of   Mr.    PelifTon   deceafed.     All    the    time    Mr.  de  Fenelon 
lived  at  court,    he  preferved  the  dihmereftednefs   of  an  Her- 
mit,   and  never  received,  or  afked  any  thing  either  for  him- 
felf or  his  friends.     At  laft,  the  king  gave  him  the  abbey  of 
St.  Vallery,  and  forne  months  after  the  archbifh^pric  of  Cam- 
bra/,  to  which  he  was  confecrated  by  monfieur  BofFuet  bifhop 
of  Mcaux,  in  thevear  1695. 

But 
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But  now  a  ftorm  arofe  againft  him,  which  obliged  him  to 
leave  the  court  for  ever;    and   was  occaiioned   by   his  book, 
entitled,  "  An  Explication  cf  toe  m?:xims  of  ibc  : 
"  cerning  the  interior  life"     This  book  was  publi 
year  1697,  an^  tne  °ccafion  of  his    writing   it   was   as .  fo 
lows.     There   was    a   certain   lady,    named  madam  < 
who  pretended  to  a  very  high  and  exalted  devotion.     She  ex- 
plained it  in  fome  books  which  (lie  publifhed,  and  wrote  par- 
ticularly a  myftical  expofition  of  Solomon's  Song.     In  {hort, 
fhe    was    a    downright  ^uietlfl \     and   \.i\   He  Fenelon   was 
fufpe&ed  of  favouring  her  extravagant  notions.       This  occa* 
fioned  feveral  conferences  between  the  bifhop  of  Meaux,   the 
bifhop  of  Chalons,  afterwards  cardinal  de  Noailles,   and  Mr. 
Tronfon,   fuperior- general  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Sulpi- 
cius.     Mr.  de  Fenelon  was   admitted   into  thefe  conferences, 
in  which  madam  Guyon's  books  were  examined  ;    but  in  the 
mean  time  began  to  write  very  fecretly,   upon  the  fubjecl:  that 
was  under  examination,   and  his  writings  tended  to  maintain 
or  excufe  madam  Guyon's  books  without  naming  her.     This 
examination  lafted  feven  or  eight  months,  during  which,  Mr. 
de  Fenelon  wrote  feveral  letters  to  the  examiners,  which  a- 
bounded  with    fo  many  tetumonies  of  fubmiflion,  that  they^^.      _ 
could  not  think  God  would   deliver  him  over  to  a  fpirit  of/atiott4u 
error.     While  the  conferences  lailed,  the  fecret  was  invioJa-%;'*-o''v:r» 
bly  kept  with  regard  to  Mr.  de  Fenelon  :  the  two  bifhops  be-&c<  ?' J'99* 
ing  as  tender  of  his  reputation,    as  they  were  zealous  to  re* 
claim  him.     He  was  foon  after  named  archbifhop  of  Cam- 
bray,  and  yet  he  continued  with   the  fame  humility  to  prefs 
the  two  prelates   to  give  a  final  fentence.     They   drew  up 
thirty-four  articles  at  Ifii,  and  prefented    them   to  the  new 
archbifhop,  who  offered  to  fign  them  immediately:    but  they 
thought  it  more  proper  to  leave  them   with   him  for  a  time, 
that  he  might  examine  them  leifurely.     He  did  fo,   and  added 
to  every   one  of  the  articles   fuch   limitations,  as  enervated 
them  intirely :  however,  he  yielded   at  laft,    and   figned   the 
articles   March    the   loth,    1695.     The   bifnop  of  Meaux, 
wrote  foon  after  an  Injlruftlcn  defigned  to  explain  the  articles 
of  liB,  and  defired  the  archbifhop  of  Cambray  to  approve  it; 
but  the  archbifhop  refufed  it,    and  let  monfieur  BoiTuet  know 
by  a  friend,    that  he   could  not  approve  a  book,   which  con- 
demned  madam    Guyon,    becaufe  he  himfelf  did  not  con- 
demn her.     It  was  in  order  to  explain  the  fyftem  of  the  my- 
flics,  that  Mr.  de  Fenelon  wrote  his  book  of  "  the  Maxims  of 
"  the  St.inti9"  y^'ich,   as  we  already  obferved,   was  publifh- 
in the  year  16^7,     There  was  a  fudden  and  general  out- 
cry 
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cry  againft  it;  and  the  clamours  coming  to  the  king's  ear, 
his  majefty  expostulated  with  the  prelate?,  for  having  kept 
fecret  from  him  what  they  alone  knew.  Upon  this  the  bifhop 
of  Meaux  waited  on  the  king,  and  afked  his  majefty's  par- 
don for  not  acquainting  him  fooner  with  his  briber's  fanati- 
cijtn.  The  controverfy  was  for  fome  time  carried  on  be- 
50.  tween  the  archbifhop  of  Cambray  and  the  bifhop  of  Meaux. 
But  as  the  latter  infilled  upon  a  pofitive  recantation  from  the 
former,  monfieur  de  Fenelon  applied  to  the  king,  and  repre- 
fented  to  his  majefty,  that  there  was  no  other  means  to  re- 
move the  offence,  which  this  controverfy  occafioned,  than 
by  appealing  to  the  Pope:  and  therefore,  he  begged  leave  to 
go  himfelf  to  B.ome.  But  the  king  fent  him  word,  that  it 
was  fufficient  to  carry  his  affair  thither,  without  going  him- 
felf :  and  accordingly,  it  was  brought  before  the  Cwjultat?*  • 
of  the  Jnquifition  to  be  examined.  They  were  divided  in 
their  opinions  :  but  at  laft  the  Pope  condemned  the  book, 
with  twenty-three  proportions  extracted  from  it,  by  a  brief 
dated  March  the  12th,  1699. 

Some  of  the  archbishop's  friends  have  pretended,  that 
there  was  in  this  affair  more  court-policy,  than  zeal  for  re- 
ligion. They  have  obferved,  that  this  ftorm  was  conjured 
up  againft  him  at  a  time,  when  the  king  thought  of  chufmg 
an  almoner  for  the  duchefs  of  Burgundy:  and  that  there  was 
no' way  of  preventing  him,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  duke 
her  hufband,  and  who  had  acquitted  himfelf  perfectly  well 
in  the  functions  of  that  poft,  from  being  made  her  almoner, 
but  by  raiiing  fufpicions  of  herefy  againft  him.  They  think 
themfelves  fufficiently  juftified  and  confirmed  in  this  opinion, 
by  bifhop  Boffuet's  being  made  almoner,  after  Mr.  de  Fene- 
lon was  difgraced  and  removed. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  the  archbifhop  fubmitted  patiently  to  the 
Pope's  determination,  and  retired  to  his  diocefe  of  Cambray, 
where  he  led  a  mod  exemplary  life,  acquitting  himfelf  punc- 
tually in  all  the  duties  of  his  ftation.  Yet  he  was  not  fo 
much  taken  up  with  them,  nor  fo  deeply  engaged  in  his  con- 
templative devotion,  but  he  found  time  to  enter  into  the  con- 
troverfy with  the  Janfenifts.  He  laboured  not  only  to  con- 
fute them  by  his  writings,  but  alfo  to  opprefs  them  by  pro- 
curing a  bull  from  Rome  as;ain{l  a  book,  which  cardinal  de 

O  , 

N  bail  Fes,  their  chief  fupport,  had  approved  :  the  book  was 
father  QuefnePs  "  Reflections  upon  the  New  Teftament." 
The  Jefuits,  who  were  refolved  to  humble  that  prelate,  had 
formed  a  great  party  againft  him,  and  prevailed  with  the 
archbiftiop  of  Cambray  to  aflift  them  in  the  affair.  He  en- 
gaged 
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gaged  himfelf;  wrote  many  pieces  againft  the  Janfenifls,  the 
chief  of  which  is  the  <e  Four  Pafloral  Letters,"  printed  in 
170.1,  at  Valenciennes;  and  fpared  no  pains  to  get  the  car- 
dinal difgraced,  and  the  book  condemned,  both  which  were 
at  length  effected. 

But  the  \vork,   that  has  gained  him  the  greateft  reputation, 
and  for  which   he  will  be  immortal,  is  his  Telemachus.     It 
was  begun  to  be  printed  at  Paris;   but  there  were  hardly  200  £?''"£  ^; 
pages  printed  off,    when   the    imprefiion   was  flopped    by  thep.  785. 
king's  command.     We  are  told  in  the  preface  to  the  firil  cor-0611^"** 
reel  edition  of  Telemachus,  which  was  printed  at  the  Haguetom' 
in  1 701,  that  a  fervant,  whom  he  employed  as  an  amanuen- 
fis,  took  fecretly  a  copy  of  his  work,   and  fold  it  to  a  book- 
feller  :  and  it  is  certain,   that   it  was  handed  about  in  manu- 
fcript.      At  laft  Moetjons,    a   bookfeller,    got  a  copy   of  it, 
after  it  had  been  prohibited   at  Paris,    and   printed  it  in  the 
year  1699.     It  has  been  reprinted  feveral  times    iince,   in  a 
great' many  places  :    and  in   1717,  after  the  author's  death, 
his  heirs  gave  a  new  edition  of  it,  which  they  fay  is  the  only 
compleat  edition.     This  book  fold  prodigioufiy,  and  no  work 
ever  had  a  greater  reputation.     The  fiile  of  it  is  lively,    na- 
tural,   beautiful  ;     the   fictions    well   contrived ;     the    moral 
fublime  ;  and  the  political  maxims  tending  all   to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind.     But,  as  monfieur  Bayle  fays,  "  whatcon- 
"  tributed  moft  to  the  fuccefs  of  this   work,  is  doubtlefs  the 
author's  fpeaking  to  the  tafte  of  all  nations  ;   and  efpeciai- 
ly  of  thofe,  who,   like  the  French,  have  felt  the  dreadful 
effe&s  of  arbitrary  power,    which  he  has   very  well  de- 
"  fcribed   and  expofed."     Some   perfons  have    imputed    the 
archbifhop's  downfall    to    the  maxims  difperfed    through   his 
Telemachus,  and  not   to  his  Maxims  of  the  Saints  concerning 
the  interior  life.     "  It  is  a  misfortune  for  France,"  fays  mon-#-*  ^. 
fieur  le  ValTor,   "  that  the  archbifhop  of  Cambray  muft  have£-«.;:X!If, 
been  a  Quietift,  whether  he  would  or  no.     Pofterity  willto"lii       - 
always  do  juftice  to  this  worthy  prelate.     His  true  herefy 
was  in  politics,  and  not  in  divinity.    Some  maxims  difperfed 
<e  th/ough  his  Avantures  de  <Telemaqite9  feemed  to  Lewis  the 
*'   XlVth  more  capable  of  corrupting  the  minds  of  his  grand- 
<c  children,    than   the  maxims   of  the  jalnis^  which  monfieur 
46  Fenelon  had  collected."     It  might  be  objected,    that  Te- 
lemachus was  not  printed  till  the  year  1699  ;   whereas  the  af- 
fair againfl   monfieur   Fenelon   about  Quietifm,    was  begun 
feveral  years  before.     But  it  is  enough  to  fay,    that  while  he 
was  tutor  to  the  young  princes,   he  taught   them  the  fame 
principles,   which  he  has  ailertcd  and  exemplified  in  his  Te- 
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macbu<>)  which,  if  it  be  true,  as  a!l  the  wcrld  feems  to  think 
it  is,  was  a  fufficent  caufe  fur  Le^is  the  XlVth,  to  contrive 
a  qi.,«rr  '  w.ii»  him,  and  to  banifli  him  as  far  as  poflible  from 
the  co'irt. 

In  t!.-  year  1713,  he  publifhed  another  confiderable  work, 
in  titled,  ^  A  Demon  fir  ation  of  the  Being  of  God ^  grounded  on 
"  the  knowledge  of  Nature,  and  fuited  to  thz  meaw/1  capacity." 
This  is  one  of  the  heft  books,  that  is  written  in  French  upon 
that  u:bje&.  There  goes  another  work  under  his  name  with 
this  title,  tc  Dialogues  cf  the  great  men  in  the  Elyfian  Fields, 
"  applied  to  the  manners  of  this  age:"  but  this  is  faid  not  to  an- 
fwer  the  reputation  of  its  author.  His  Dialogues  fur  /'  Elo- 
quence, or,  "  Dialogues  upon  Eloquence,"  though  compof- 
ed  in  ms  youth,  was  not  publifhed  till  after  his  death,  in  the 
year  1718.  It  contains  many  fine  obfervations,  exprefled  in 
an  eafy  ftile.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1715, 
aged  fixty- three  years,  and  upwards. 

He  was  certainly  a  man  of  great  learning,  great  genius, 
of  a  fine  tafte,  and  exemplary  manners :  yet  many  have 
fufpefteH,  that  he  was  not  always  fincere,  and  intirely  free 
from  ambition.  For  his  fincerity,  confider  him  as  the  author 
of  a  book,  compofed,  as  his  Maxims  of  the  Saints  was, 
•with  the  utrnefl  care,  and  which  hardly  contained  any  thing 
but  extracts  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  whcfe  writ- 
ings he  had  diligently  read  and  examined.  This  book  was 
condemned  at  Rome,  in  fpite  of  all  his  explications  and  vin- 
dications ;  he  fubmits  immediately  to  thefentence;  he  pro- 
hibits the  reading  cf  the  book,  fuppofmg  it  erroneous,  and 
yet  never  offered  to  {hew  where  the  error  lay.  Can  it  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  he  condemned  it  from  his  heart?  that  he  chang- 
ed his  opinion  of  it,  as  foon  as  he  knew  it  was  condemned  ? 
Yet  we  mud  either  fuppofe  this,  or  confefs  that  Mr.  de  Fe- 
nelon  diflembled  upon  this  occafion.  For  his  ambition,  one 
can  hardly  afcribe  to  any  other  motive  his  conduct  towards 
the  Janfenifts  and  cardinal  de  Noailles.  How  could  a  man  of 
his  exalted  devotion  enter  into  a  controversy,  plainly  carried 
on  upon  worldly  principles  and  defigns  ?  how  fet  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  a  party,  in  order  to  ruin  a  great  and  worthy 
prelate,  if  it  were  not  with  a  view  of  re-ingratiating  himfelf 
with  thofe  in  power  ?  However,  let  us  not  be  mifunderftood  , 
we  only  take  notice  of  thele  marks  of  human  frailty,  tofhew, 
that  the  greatelt  and  beft  of  men  are  not  exempt  from  it. 

Befides  the  works  of  our  author,  already  mentioned,  they 
have  publifhed  fince  his  death,  Lettresfurla  Religion,  "  Let- 
"  ters  upon  Religion  -,"  feme  of  which  were  written  to  the 
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late  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  a  conftant  friend/hip  with, 
and  regard  for  our  prelate.  There  has  of  late  years  been 
printed  at  Rotterdam,  a  collection  of  all  his  fpiritual  works, 
under  the  care  of  the  marquifs  de  Fenelon,  his  grand-nephew, 
and  embaflador  from  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty  to  the  States- 
general  ;  which  collection  contains  feveral  pieces,  that  had 
never  been  printed. 

FENTON  (Sir  GEOFFREY),    an   eminent  writer   and 
ftatefman,  during  the  re,-^ns  of  queen  Elizabeth    and  king 
James  I.  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family   in  Notting- 
haminire,   and  born   abour  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury.    He  was  certainly  educated   liberally,   though  we  can- 
not tell  where  ;  fince,  while  a.  young  man,  he  gave  many 
proofs  of  his  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  modern  learning, 
and  of  his   being   perfectly  verfed    in    the  French,  Spanifh, 
and  Italian  languages.      He  is    well  known  fpr  a  tranflation 
from  the  Italian  of  "  The  Kiftorv  of  the  Wars  of  Italy,   by 
"  Guicciardini,"  the  dedication   of  which  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth bears    date  January  the   7th,   1579.     This   was  how- 
ever  his  Jafl  work,  he    having  pubiifhed  before,    i.   "  An 
**  Account  of  a  diipute  at  Paris,  between   two  Doclors  of 
*'  the   Sorbonne,      and    two  Minifters   of    God's    Word.1* 
Lond.    1571.    4to.    A   Tranflation.      2.  "  An  Epiftle,   or 
<c  Godly  Admonition,    ferit  to  the  Paftors   of  the  Flemifh 
"  Church   in  Antwerp,    exhorting  them   to  concord    with 
<c  other  Minifters :    written  by   Antony  de  Carro."     Lond. 
1578.  Svo.    A  Tranflation.      3.  <c  Golden  Epiftles  :    con- 
*c  taining   variety  of    difcourfes   both    moral,  philofophical, 
*<  and  divine,  gathered  as  well  out  of  the  remainder  of  Gue- 
*4  vara's    works  as    other  authors,  Latin,  French,  and  Ira- 
"  Jian.    Newly  corrected  and  amended.    Mon  heur  viendra." 
Lond.  1577.  4to.     In   order  to    underftand   this  title  page 
clearly,  it  is  neceflary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  familiar 
epiftles  of  Antony  Guevara,  had  been  pubiifhed    in  Engliih 
by  one  Edward  Helloes;  fo  that  this  collection  of  Mr.  Fen- 
ton's  confided  of  fuch  pieces  of  the   fame  author,  as  were 
not  contained  in  that  work.     The  epiftle  dedicatory  is  to  the 
right  honourable  and  vertuous  lady  Anne,  countefs  of  Oxen- 
ford  ;   and  is  dated  from  the  author's  chamber  in  the  Black* 
friars,  London,  February  the   4th,  1575.      This  lady  was 
the  daughter  of  fir  William  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh  :  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  dedication,  that  that  noble  perfon    was  our 
author's  beli  patron  ;  and  that  one  great  purpofe  of  Mr.  Fen- 
ton,    in  tranilating    and   publishing    this    work,    was     to 
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teftify  his  warm  zeal  and   abfolute  attachment  to  that  great 
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mimlier. 

What  the  inducements  were,  which  engaged  him  to  leave 
his  own  country,  in  order  to  ferve  the  queen  in  Ireland,  can- 
not eafily  be  discovered  :  it  is  however  certain,  that  he  went 
thither  well  recommended,  and-  that  being  in  par:icular  fa- 
vour with  Arthur  lord  Grey,  then  lord-deputy  in  that  king- 
dom, he  was  fworn  of  the  privy  council  about  the  year  1581. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  that  his  intereft  might  be  confider- 
ably  ftrengthened  by  his  marriage  with  Alice,  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  Robert  Wefton,  fometime  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland, 
and  dean  of  the  arches  in  England,  a  man  of  great  parts, 
and  who  had  no  fmall  credit  with  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  and 
other  fiatefmen  in  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth  :  and  when  he 
was  once  fixed  in  his  office  of  fecretary,  his  own  great  abili- 
ties and  fuperior  undt-rftanding,  made  him  fo  ufeful  to  fuc- 
ceeding  governors,  that  none  of  the  changes,  to  which  that 
government  was  too  much  (ubjeci:  in  thofe  days,  wrought  any 
alteration  in  his  fortune.  One  thing,  indeed,  might  greatly 
contribute  to  this,  which  was  the  ftrong  intereft  he  found 
means  to  raife,  and  never  was  at  a  lofs  to  maintain,  in  Eng- 
land ;  fo  that  whoever  was  lord  lieutenant  in  Ireland,  fir 
Geoffry  Fenton  continued  queen  Elizabeth's  counfellor  there, 
as  a  man  upon  whom  (he  depended,  from  whom  (he  took 
her  notions  of  ftate-affairs  in  that  ifland,  and  whofe  credit 
with  her  was  not  to  be  fhaken  by  the  artifices  of  any  fadlion 
whatever. 

In  1603,  fir  Geoffry  married  his  only  daughter  Katherine 
to  Mr.  Boyle,  afterwards  the  great  earl  of  Corke  ;  and  died 
athishoufe  in  Dublin,  Ociober  the  I9th,  1608.  He  was 
interred  with  much  funeral  folemnity  at  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  Patric,  in  the  fame  tomb  with  his  wife's  father,  the 
lord  chancellor  Wefton ;  leaving;  behind  him  the  character 
of  a  polite  writer,  an  accomplifhed  courtier,  an  able  ftatef- 
man,  and  a  true  friend  to  the  Englifh  nation,  and  Proteftant 
intereft  in  Ireland. 

FENTON  (ELIJAH),  an  Englifh  poet,  was  defcended 
from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  bhelton,  near  Newcaftle 
under  the  Line,  in  StafTordmire :  but  we  know  not  exactly 
when.  He  was  the  youngeft  of  twelve  children,  and  was  in- 
tended by  his  parents  for  the  miniftry.  He  was  fent  to  the 
Xiniverfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  embraced  principles  very 
oppofite  to  the  government,  by  which  he  became  difqualified 
for  entering  into  holy  orders,  We  find  him,  foon  after  his 
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quitting  the  univerfity,  fecretary  to  the  earl  of  Orrery  :  but 
how  long  he  remained  in  that  ftation,  we  cannot  afcertain. 
After  he  quitted  the  fervice  of  this  noble  peer,  it  wac  his 
cuitom  to  pay  a  yearly  vifit  in  the  country  to  his  brother, 
who  poiTeffed  an  eftate  of  loocL  per  annum.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  tendernefs  and  humanity,  and  carried  the  faireft 
reputation.  After  a  life  of  eafe  and  tranquillity,  he  died  at 
Eaft-Hampflead-Park,  near  Oakingham,  on  the  I3th  of  July, 
1730,  much  regretted  by  all  men  of  tafte,  as,  what  is  very 
fingular,  having  never  been  obnoxious  to  the  refentment  of 
his  brother- poets.  He  publifhed  a  volume  of  Poems  in  the 
year  1717  :  and  in  the  year  1723,  he  introduced  upon  the 
Stage  his  Tragedy  of  Mariamne,  built  upon  the  ftory  related 
of  her  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Speclatur,  which  the  inge- 
nious author  collected  out  of  Jofephu>.  He  publifhed  alfo, 
a  very  fine  edition  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Edmund  Waller, 
illuftrated  with  full  and  ufeful  notes  of  his  own,  Mr.  Fen- 
ton  was  much  beloved  and  efteemcd  by  Mr.  Pope,  who 
honoured  him  with  the  following  beautiful  Epitaph  : 

"  This  modeft  ftone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can, 

<c  May  truly  fay,  Here  lies  an  honeft  man  : 

"  A  Poet,  blefs'd  beyond  a  Poet's  fate, 

"  Whom  Heaven  kept  facred  from  the  proud  and  great : 

4C    Foe  to  loud  praife,  and  friend  to  learned  eafe, 

*c  Content  with  fcience  in  the  vale  of  peace. 

<c  Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life,  and  here 

"  Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear  : 

"  From  Nature's  temperate  feaft  rofe  fatisfy'd, 

"  Thank'd  Heaven,  that  he  had  liv'd,  and  that  he  dy'd. 

FERNELIUS    (JOHN),    phyfician    to  Henry    the   II. 
king  of  France,   was    born  in  Picardy,  at    the   latter  end  of 
the  1 5th,  or  the  beginning  of  the   i6th  century:  we  cannot  Bavle's 
tell  which,  for  there  are  difputes  about  his  age.     He  was  notDut' 
very  young,  when  he  was  fent  to  Paris  to  ftudy  Rhetoric  and 
Philofophy  :   but   he  made  fo  quick  a  progrefs,    that  having 
been  admitted  mafter  of  arts  after  two  years  time,    the  prin- 
cioals   of  the  colleges   ftrove,  who  fhould  have  him  to  teach 
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Logic  ;  and  offered  him  a  confiderable  ftipend.  He  would 
not  accept  their  offers  ;  but  chofe  to  render  himfelf  worthy 
of  a  public  profeflbr's  chair  by  private  itudies  and  leclures. 
He  applied  himfelf  therefore  in  a  moft  intenfe  manner.  All 
other  pleafure  was  infipid  to  him.  He  cared  neither  for  play, 
nor  tor  walking,  nor  for  entertainments,  nor  even  for  con- 
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verfation.  He  read  Cicero,  Plato,  and  Ariftotle.  The  read- 
ing of  Cicero  procured  him  this  advantage,  that  the  lectures 
he  read  on  philofophical  fubjecls  were  as  eloquent,  as  thofe 
of  the  other  matters  were  barbarous  at  that  time.  He  alfo 
applied  himfelf  very  earneftly  to  the  Mathematics. 

This  continual  ftudy  drew  upon  him  a  long  fit  of  fick- 
nefs,  which  obliged  him  to  leave  Paris.  On  his  recovery  he 
returned  thither  with  a  defign  to  ftudy  phylic  ;  but  before  he 
applied  himfelf  entirely  to  it,  he  taught  Philofophy  in  the 
college  of  St.  Barbara.  After  this  he  fpent  four  years  in  the 
ftudy  of  Phyfic  ;  and  taking  a  doctor's  degree,  confined  him- 
felf to  his  clofet,  in  order  to  read  the  belt  authors,  and  to 
improve  himfelf  in  the  Mathematics ;  that  is,  as  far  as  the 
bufmefs  of  his  profeffion  would  fuffer  him.  Never  was  a 
rnan  more  diligent  than  Kernel.  He  ufed  to  rife  at  four  a 
clock  in  the  morning,  and  lludied  till  it  was  time  either  to 
read  leclures,  or  to  vifit  patients.  He  then  examined  the 
urine  that  was  brought  him,  for  this  was  the  method  of  thofe 
times,  with  regard  to  the  poor  people,  who  did  not  fend  for 
the  phyfician.  Coming  home  to  dine,  he  (hut  himfelf  up 
among  his  books,  till  they  called  him  down  to  table.  Riling 
from  table,  he  returned  to  his  ftudy,  which  he  did  not  leave 
without  neceftary  occafions.  Coming  home  at  night,  he 
did  juft  as  at  noon  :  he  ftaid  among  his  books,  till  they  called 
him  to  fupper;  returned  to  them  the  moment  he  had  fupped  ; 
and  did  not  leave  them  till  eleven  a  clock,  when  he  went  to 
bed.  So  much  pains  do  fome  men  take  to  get  ill  health  and 
the  fpleen,  which  however  we  do  not  find  to  have  happened 
to  Kernel . 

.In  the  courfe  of  thefe  fludies,  he  contrived  mathematical 
inftrumems,  and  was  at  great  charges  in  making  them. 
His  wife,  who  fcems  to  have  been  a  fpirited  thrifty  woman, 
did  not  like  thofe  expences,  by  which  even  a  part  of  her  for- 
tune was  wafted.  She  murmured,  fhe  cried,  fhe  complained 
of  it 'to  her  father,  who  was  a  counfellor  at  Paris.  Kernel 
fubmitted  at  laft,  fent  all  his  inftrument-makers  away,  and 
applied  himfelf  in  good  earneft  to  pra&ife  phyfic.  Bat  as 
vifiting  patients  did  not  employ  his  whole  time,  he  refumed 
the  fame  office,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  already,  of 
reading  public  lectures  upon  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  This. 
foon  gained  him  a  great  reputation  through  France,  and  in 
foreign  countries.  His  bufmefs  increafing,  he  left  off  reading 
leclures;  but  as  nothing  could  make  him  ceafe  to  fiudy  in 
private,  he  fpent  all  the  hours  he  could  fpare  in  compofmg  a 
work  of  phyfic,  intitled,  Phyfiologia,  which  was  foon  after 
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publifhed.  He  was  prevailed  with  to  read  lectures  upon  this 
new  work,  which  he  did  for  three  years :  and  undertaking 
another  work,  which  he  publifhed,  De  venae  fe&ione,  he  laid 
himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  reading  leclures  fome  years  longer ; 
for  it  was  paflionately  defired,  that  he  would  alfo  explain  this 
new  book  to  the  youth. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  was  fent  for  to  court,  in 
order  to  try  whether  he  could  cure  a  lady,  whofe  recovery 
was  defpaired  of.  He  was  fo  happy  as  to  cure  her,  which 
was  the  firft  caufe  of  that  efteem,  which  Henry  the  II.  who 
was  then  but  Dauphin,  and  was  in  love  with  that  lady,  con- 
ceived for  him.  This  prince  offered  him  even  then  the 
place  of  firft  phyfician  to  him  ;  but  Fernel,  who  infinitely 
perferred  his  ftudies  to  the  hurry  of  a  court,  would  not  ac- 
cept the  employment,  and  had  even  recourfe  to  artifice,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  liberty  of  returning  to  Paris.  He  repre- 
iented  firft,  that  he  was  not  ]earned  enough  to  deferve  to  be 
cntrufted  with  the  health  of  the  princes  ;  but  that,  if  he  were 
permitted  to  return  to  Paris,  he  would  zealoufly  employ  all 
means,  to  become  more  learned,  and  more  capable  of  ierv- 
ing  the  Dauphin.  This  excufe  being  not  admitted,  he  pre- 
tended, in  the  next  place,  to  be  fick,  and  fent  to  the  prince 
a  chirurgeon,  who  was  accuftomed  to  fpeak  familiarly  to  him, 
and  who  told  him,  That  Fernel  had  a  pleurify,  which  grief 
would  certainly  render  mortal  ;  and  that  his  grief  was  occa- 
fioned  by  his  being  abfent  from  his  books,  and  from  his  fa- 
mily, and  by  his  feeing  obliged  to  difcontinue  his  lectures,  and 
lead  a  tumultuous  life.  The  prince,  giving  credit  to  this 
falfe  ftory,  permitted  Fernel  to  retire.  A  man,  as  Mr. 
Bayle  obferves,  muft  be  exceflively  in  love  with  his  ftudies, 
and  with  a  philofophical  life,  when  he  employs  fuch  tricks  to 
avoid,  what  all  others  are  defirous  to  obtain  ? 

When  Henry  came  to  the  throne,  he  renewed  his  entrea- 
ties :  but  Fernel  reprefentcd,  that  the  honour  which  was  of- 
fered to  him  was  due,  for  feveral  reafons,  and  as  an  hereditary- 
right,  to  the  late  king's  phyfician  ;  and  that  as  for  himfelf, 
he  wanted  fome  time  to  make  experiments  concerning  fevtra! 
difcoveries  he  had  made  relating  to  phyfic.  The  king  admit- 
ted this :  but  as  foon  as  Francis  the  Firft's  phyfician  died,  Fer- 
nel  was  obliged  to  go,  and  fill  his  place  at  Henry  the  lid's 
court.  And  here  juft  the  contrary  to  what  he  dreaded  came 
to  pafs  :  for  he  enjoyed  more  reft  and  more  leifure  at  court, 
than  he  had  done  at  Paris ;  and  he  mi^ht  have  confidered  the 

*  »-j 

court  as  an  agreeable  retirement,  had  it  not  been  for  the  jour- 
which  the  new  civil  war  obliged  the  king  to  take.     Be- 
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ing  returned  from  the  expedition  of  Calais,  he  made  his 
wile  come  to  Fontainbleau  :  but  this  good  woman  was  fo 
afflicted  at  being  obliged  to  leave  her  relations,  that  (lie  fell 
iick  foon  after,  and  died  delirious  ;  and  her  death  grieved 
Femel  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  died  within  a  month  after  (he 
was  buried.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  works,  be- 
.25  what  1-ave  been  mentioned  ;  as,  De  abditis  rerum  cau- 
i:?,  fcven  books  of  Pathology,  a  book  on  Remedies,  &:c. 
They  have  been  printed  feveral  times  :  and  before  all  the 

itions  of  them  is  prefixed  his  life,  written  by  William 
Plantius  his  difciple,  from  which  this  account  of  him  is 
taken. 

It  is  a  pretty  general  opinion,  that  Fernel  cured  Catherine 
c3e  Medicis,  confort  of  Henry  the  II.  of  her  barrennefs.  It 
is  pretended,  that  Henry  propofed  this  affair  to  him  in  fuch 
words,  as  piobahly  furprized  him  :  "  Matter  phyfician,"  lavs 
he,  Ci  can  you  get  my  wife  with  child  r '  and  it  is  aiferteu, 
that  Fernel  wifely  anfwered,  "  It  belongs  to  God,  Sir,  to 
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4i  £:'ve  you  children  by  his  blefling  :  ir  is  your  office  to  get 
"  them,  and  mine  to  afford  what  aifntance  phyfic  can  pro- 
cure, which  was  edablifhed  by  God  as  a  remedy  for  hu- 
4S  man  weaknefs."  NevertheleO,  Mn  Bayle  is  firmly  per- 
fuaded,  and  he  gives  reafons  to  fupport  this  perfuafion,  that 
this  could  not  be  fo.  He  fays,  that  Fernel  was  not  made 
firft  phyfician  to  Henry,  till  after  the  death  of  Francis  the  I. 
and  that  Francis  the  II.  Catherine's  eldeft  fon,  was  born  four 
years  before  it.  He  infifts  further  upon  the  doubrfulnefs  of 
the  fa<5l,  from  Plantius's  not  faying  a  word  of  it,  though 
he  mentions  another,  which  we  have  already  taken 
notice  of,  much  lefs  important.  Mr.  Bayle  cannot  think  it 
probable,  that  fo  glorious  a  circumftance  of  Ferncl's  life 
ihould  efcape  the  notice  of  Plantius,  who  was  his  beloved 
difciple,  and  lived  ten  years  in  his  family  :  or  that  knowing  it, 
he  would  have  omitted  it  in  the  account  of  his  mailer's  life, 
whofe  glory  he  was  extremely  defirous  to  promote. 

Fernel  got  a  vaft  ettate  by  his  bufmefs.  Plantius  tells  us, 
that  while  he  was  with  him,  his  gains  amounted  often  to  a- 
bove  12000  livers  a  year,  and  feldom  under  10000.  Some 
Account  is  given  of  his  pofleritv,  in  the  folio w ing  palfage  of 
Guy  Patin.  <e  There  is  in  the  convent  of  the  Vifitation  at 
J-cttr.jco.  t<  Lyons  a  daughter  of  M.  de  Riant  counsellor  of  ftate. 
"  Her  mother  is  niece  to  M.  de  Narbonne  :  her  name  is 
"  Mary  des  Prez.  This  beautiful  nun, who  has  not  yet  made 
<4  her  vows3  amon^ft  other  eminent  qualities  (he  pofiefles, 
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ec  is  confiderable  by  her  birth,  being  defcended  from  ouf 
"  great  Feme!,  who  w.-.s  really  an  incomparable  phyfician. 
"  He  left  two  daughters,  the  eldefl  of  whom  was  married  to 
"  M.  Barjot,  prefident  in  the  grand  council,  and  mailer  of 
cc  the  requefts. —  The  other  was  married  to  M.  Giles  de  Ri- 
"  ant,  prefident  au  Mortier,  who, died  in  the  year  1597. 
"  Her  name  was  Magdalen  Kernel ;  and  (he  died  in  March, 
"  1642,  aged  94  years;  Et  generate  reciorum  benedicitur, 
"  that  is,  And  the  generation  of  the  upright  ifhall  be  blefled. 
cc  I  am  very  forry,  that  I  did  not  go  formerly  to  Villeroy, 
cc  in  the  earldom  of  Perch,  where  fhe  died,  on  purpofe  to 

have  the   honour   of  feeing  her,    and    kifling   her   hands. 

They  make    us   kifs  relicks,  which  are  not  worth   thefe. 

So  that  your  beautiful  nun  may  boaft,  that  me  is  deicend- 
cc  ed  from  the  greateft  man,  that  ever  was  of  our  profeflion 
"  fince  Galen,  becaufe  the  great  Fernel  was  her  great- oreat- 
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<c  grandfather." 

FERE.  AND  (JAMES),  a  French  phyfician,  and  a  na- 
tive of  Agen,  wrote  a  hook,  De  la  Maladie  d'  Amour,  that 
is,  <c  Of  the  Diftemper  of  Love,"  \vhich  was  printed  at., 
Paris  in  the  year  1622.  Though  his  defign  was  only  to  con-^ 
fider  Love,  as  it  often  turns  into  a  bodily  difeafe,  and  be- 
comes a  phrenzy,  or  a  melancholy,  yet  he  fays  a  great  many 
thing?,  which  relate  to  Love  in  general,  and  particularly  fets 
forth  the  uneafmefies  and  the  bitternefs,  which  attend  the 
pleafures  of  it.  The  dedication  of  this  book  abounds  with 
learning,  by  which  it  appears,  that  there  is  nothing  upon 
which  the  heathen  poets  had  philofophized  fo  deeply,  as  they 
had  upon  Love.  Mr.  Bayle  takes  notice,  that  this  book  has 
not  yet  been  mentioned  in  the  Lindenius  Renovatus,  or, 
"  Catalogue  of  Phyficians  and  their  writings,"  yet  fays, 
that  it  deferves  to  have  a  place  there,  more  than  fevcral  that 
are  in  it :  which  is  one  reafon,  why  we  have  jutt  beftovveu  a 
mentipn  of  it  here. 

FERRARI  (OCTAVIAN),  a  learned  Italian  author, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Milan,  upon  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1518.  After  he  had  ftudied  polite  learning,  Phi- 
lofophy,  and  Phyfic,  in  the  molt  celebrated  univerfities  of 
Italy,  he  was  chofen  profeflbr  of  Ethics  and  Politics,  in  the 
college  founded  by  Paul  Canobio  at  his  inftigation  ;  and  held 
this  place  eighteen  years.  The  Senate  of  Venice  engaged 
him  afterwards  to  remove  to  Padua,  where  he  explained  the 
philofophy  of  Ariftotle  with  fo  much  Ikill  and  elegance,  that 
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Francis  Vimercat,  who  was  profeflbr  in  the  royal  college  at 
Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Francis  the  J.  returning  to  Italy  upon 
the  death  of  that  kinir,  fixed  upon  him,  preferably  to  all 
other  men,  for  the  publication  of  his  works.  He  continued 
at  Padua  four  years,  and  then  returned  to  Milan  ;  twhere  he 
continued  to  teach  philofophy  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  the  year  1586.  Bartholomew  Capra  the  civilian,  hU  in- 
timate friend,  to  whom  he  left  his  library,  made  his  Funeral 
Oration.  Though  he  was  excellently  fkilled  in  polite  litera- 
ture, yet  he  was  principally  famous  for  Philofophy,  being 
efteemed  a  fecund  Ariftdtle.  He  was  no  lefs  illuiirious  for 
his  probity,  thjn  for  his  learning. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works;  as,  i.  De  Sermoni- 
bus  Exotericis.  Venet.  1575.  in  410.  Ferrari  treats  here  of 
that  part  of  Ariftotle's  doctrine,  which  was  intended  for  all 
forts  of  people,  without  meddling  with  the  Acroamatics, 
which  were  only  for  the  ufe  of  his  fcholars.  This  book  was 
re-printed  at  Francfort,  1606.  in  8vo.  with  a  new  diilerta- 
tion  of  Ferrari  de  difciplina  Encyclia,  under  the  general  title 
of  Clavis  Philofophiae  Peripateticae  Ariftotelicae.  2.  De 
Origine  Romanorum.  Milan,  1607  in  8vo.  Though 
death  prevented  Ferrari  fro-n  putting  the  laft  hand  to  this 
work,  yet  Graevius  thought  proper  to  infert  it  in  the  firft 
volume  of  his  c£  Roman  Antiquities,"  and  added  his  own 
corrections  to  it.  3.  He  tranflated  Athenasus  into  Latin,  and 
wrote  fome  notes  upon  Ariftotle. 

FERRARI  (FRANCISCO  BENARDINO),  of  the  fame 
family  with  the  former,  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  born  at 
Milan  about  the  year  1677.  Being  entered  at  firft  as  a  novice 
'  in  the  Congregation  of  St.  Arnbrofe  and  St,  Charles,  he  applied 
himfelf  with  great  fuccefs  to  Philofophy  and  Divinity,  as  well  as 
to  the  Latin,  Greek,  Spanifh  and  French  languages,  and 
was  admitted  a  doer/or  of  the  Ambrofian-college.  His  vaft 
knowledge  of  books,  and  abilities  in  all  kinds  of  learning, 
induced  Frederic  Borromeo  archbifhop  of  Milan,  to  appoint 
him  to  travel  into  divers  parts  of  Europe,  in  order  to  pur- 
chafe  the  be  ft  books  and  rnanufcripts,  with  a  defign  to  form 
a  library  at  Milan.  Ferrari  paiTed  over  part  cf  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  collected  a  great  number  of  books,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  famous' A mbrofian  library.  About  the 
year  1638,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  College  of  the 
Nobles,  lately  creeled  at  Padua  :  which  office  he  difcharged 
two  yearsj  and  then  on,  account  of  indifpofuion  returned  to 
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Milan.     He  died  the  3oth  of  January,  1669,  age^-  ninety- 
two  years. 

He  wrote,    I.  De    Antique  Ecclefiafticarum  Epiftolarum 
Genere  libri  tres.     Milan,   1613.  in  8vo.      2.  De  Ritu  Sa- 
crarum  Ecclelise  Catholicae  concionum  libri    tres.     Milan, 
1620.  in  410.     This  work  is  very  curious,  and   was  after- 
wards printed   in   8vo.  at  Utrecht,   1692,    cum  praefatione 
Joannij  Georgii  Grsevii.     3.  De  Veterum  acclamationibus  &; 
plaufu  libri  feptem.     Milan,    1627.  'n  4to*       ^   *s  ^^ewife 
reprinted  in  the  fixth    volume  of  Graevius's  '4  Roman  Anti- 
"  quities."     Ferrari  began  feveral  other  works  upon  various 
points  of  antiquity,  both  ecck-fiattical  and  profane;  and  it  is 
a  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  though   he   lived   forty-two 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  lalt  mentioned  book,  he 
fhould  not  have  publifhed  fome  other.     All  his  writings  areg^j   . 
full  of  learning  and  curious  refearches  into  antiquity:  and  heAuteursEc 
wrote  with  great  clearnefs  and  method,  is  very  judicious  inc1^.  torn, 
his  conjectures,  and  exa6t  in   his  quotations.     This  at  leaft^^', 
is  what  the  learned  and  impartial  Du  Pin  fays  of  him.  /  in  410, 

FERRARI  (OcTAVio),  of  the  fame  family  with  the 
former,  was  alfo  a  very  learned  man.  and  born  at  Milan  upon 
the  2cth  of  May,  1607.  His  father  dying  when  he  was 
very  young,  his  uncle  Francifco  Bernardino  Ferrari,  men- 
tioned in  the  former  article,  took  him  home  to  his  houfe,  and 
educated  him.  He  went  through  his  ftudies  in  the  Ambro- 
fian  college :  and  after  he  had  parted  through  his  courfe  of 
Philofophy  and  Divinity,  applied  himfelf  iritirely  to  polite 
literature.  He  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  it,  that  cardinal 
Frederic  Borromeo  entertained  a  s;reat  efreem  and  affedtion 

o 

for  him,  and  procured  him  a  profeilbrfhip  of  Rhetoric  in  that 
college,  though  he  was  then  but  one  and  twenty  years  old. 
Six  years  after,  the  Republic  of  Venice  invited  him  to  Padua, 
in  order  to  teach  Eloquence,  Politics,  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, in  the  univerfity  of  that  city.  This  univerfity  was 
then  extremely  in  its  decline:  but  Ferrari  reftored  it  to  its 
former  fiouriihing  ftate.  The  Republic  rewarded  him  by 
enlarging  his  penfion  every  fix  years,  which  from  five  hun- 
dred ducats  was  at  laft  railed  to  two  thoufand.  After  the 
death  of  Jofeph  Ripamome,  hiftoriographer  of  the  city  of 
Milan,  Ferrari  was  appointed  to  write  the  hiftory  of  that 
city,  and  a  penfion  of  two  hundred  crowns  was  fettled  on  him 
for  that  purpofe.  He  began,  and  compofed  eight  books ; 
but  finding  that  they  would  not  communicate  to  him  the 
neceiTary  materials,  which  were  repofned  in  the  archives 
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of  Milan,  he  defifted,  and  left  what  he  had  done  to  his 
heir,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  not  publifh  it.  His  repu- 
tation procured  him  prefents. and  pennons  from  foreign  prin- 
ces. Chriifina  queen  of  Sweden,  in  whofe  honour  he  had 
made  a  public  diicourfe,  upon  her  mounting  the  throne,  pre- 
fented  him  with  a  golden  chain,  and  honoured  him  with  her 
letters.  Lewis  XlV.  of  France,  gave  him  a  penfion  of  five 
hundred  crowns  for  feven  years.  He  died  upon  the  7th  of 
March,  1682,  in  the  75th  of  his  age.  He  was  remarkable 
for  the  fweethefs,  fincerity,  and  affability  of  his  temper; 
and  had  fo  happy  a  way  of  mitigating  perfons  exafperated 
againft  each  other,  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  the  <c  Re- 
"  conciler,  or  Pacificator." 

His  works  are,  i.  De  Re  Veftiaria  libri  tres.  Padua,  1642. 
In  1654,  he  added  four  books  more  to  a  fecond  edition. 
2,  Anaiecla  de  re  veftiaria,  five  extrcitationes  ad  Alberti  Ru- 
benii  Commentarium  de  re  veftiaria  et  lato  clavo.  Acceffit 
Diflertatio  de  veterum  lucernis  fepulchralibus.  Padua,  1670. 
This  was  afterwards,  in  1685,  fubjoined  to  his  book,  De 
re  veftiaria.  The  feven  books  of  Ferrari,  De  re  veftiaria, 
are  inferted  in  the  iixih  book  of  Grasvius's  *c  Roman  Anti- 
6C  quities,"  and  that  upon  the  ancient  fepulchral  lamps  in 
the  twelfth.  3.  Pallas  Suecica  :  Panegvricus  Suecorum  Re- 
«ins  imperium  aufpicanti  diclus.  4.  De  laudjbus  Francifci 
Putei.  5*  Prolufiones  xx  vi. — Epiftolse. — Formulae  ad  capien- 
da  Docloris  iafignia. — Infcriptiones. — Panegyricus  Ludovico 
Magno  Francorum  Regi  diclus.  All  thefe  little  pieces,  and 
feveral  others  which  had  been  printed  feparately,  were  col- 
lected and  difpofed  into  proper  order  by  John  Fabricius,  who 
publifhed  them  at  Helmftad,  in  1710,  in  two  volumes  8vo. 

6.  Veneta  Sapientia,  feu  de  optimo  civitatis  fta'cu  prolufio. 

7.  Eledtorum  libri  duo.     In  this  work   our  author   treats    of 
jfeveral   points  of    antiquity.       8.   Origines  Linguae  Italics. 
Padua,  1676.  in  folio.     The  author  of  the  Journal  des  Sea- 
vans,   for  April,    1677,  gives  the  following  judgment  of  this 

•:>rk.  "  Scaliger  had  before  treated  of  this  fubjecl:  in  twen- 
"  ty-four  books,  which  are  unfortunately  loft.  Though 
4t  Ferrari  has  not  taken  fo  great  an  extent,  yet  we  find  a 
*'  great  deal  of  learning  in  him.  But  he  appears  fo  jealous 
"  of  the  language  of  his  country,  that  he  thinks  every  other 
"  origin,  but  what  he  gives  it,  as  well  as  the  French  and 
*c  Spanish  from  the  Latin  tongue,  would  be  injurious  to  it. 
<c  This  hinders  him  from  afienting  to  the  opinion  of  cardinal 
ic  Bembo,  who  fuppofes,  that  the  Italian  owes  many  of  its 
words  to  the  jargon  of  Languedoc  and  Provence."  Me- 
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has  written  a  book  upon  the  fame  fubjec"r,  to  correct 
the  errors  of  Ferrari.  9.  De  Pantomimis  &  Mimis  DifTer- 
tatio.  ic.  Diflertationes  duae  ;  altera  de  balneis,  de  gladia- 
toribus  altera.  Thefe  two  works  are  pofthumous,  and  were 
publifhed  by  John  Fabricius,  the  former  at  Wolfenbuttle, 
1714.  in  8vo  ;  the  latter  at  Helmftad,  1720.  in  8vo. 

FERRARS  (GEORGE),  a  learned  lawyer,  a  grave  hif- 
torian,  a  celebrated  poet,  and  a  rnoft  accomplifhed  courtier,  Wo0i»s 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  queen  Mary,  andAthcn. 
queen  Elizabeth,  was  defcended  from  an  antient  family  in°*°n- 
Hertfordshire,  and  born  there  in  a  village  not  far  from  St. 
Albans,  about  the  year  1510.  He  was  bred  at  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford,  and  removed  from  thence  to  Lincolns-Inn  ; 
where  he  applied  himfelf  with  fo  much  fuccefs  to  the  ifudy  of 
the  law,  that  he  foon  began  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  Weft- 
rninfter-hall  as  an  advocate,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was 
much  admired  at  court  for  his  wit  and  good-breeding.  His 
firft  rile  in  his  profeffion,  and  at  court,  was  owing  to  the 
king's  great  minifter,  Cromwell  earl  of  EfTex;  who  was  him- 
felf a  man  of  great  parts,  and  took,  a  pUafure  in  counte- 
nancing and  advancing  fuch.  Upon  the  fall  of  this  patron, 
he  quit  the  public  exercife  of  his  profeflion  as  a  lawyer  ;  not 
however  before  he  had  given  evident  teftimonies  of  his  know-  . 
ledge  and  learning,  as  appears  from,  i.  4*  The  double  tran- 
•"  fiation  of  Magna  Charta  from  French  into  Latin  and  Eng- 
cc  lifli.  2.  Other  Laws  enacted  in  the  times  of  Henry  III. 
<c  and  Edward  I.  tranflated  into  Englifh." 

Afterwards  he  became  the  king's  menial  fervant,  whom  he 
attended  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace  ;   and  ferved  not  with  his 
pen  only,  but  with  his  fword.     In  fhort,  he  was  a  very  gal- 
lant man  in  all  fenfes  of  the  word,  and  fo  much  in  favour 
with  king  Henry,  as  to   receive  from  that   monarch,   a  very 
considerable  grant  in  his  own  native  country,  out  of  his  pro- 
per and  private  eftate.     This  was  in  the  year  1535  ;    yet  he 
managed  fo  ill,  that  fome  years  after,  when  he  was   member 
of  parliament  for  Plymouth,  he   had  the  misfortune,  during 
the  feffions,  to  be  taken  in  execution  by  an  officer  belonging  £™ 
to  the  fheriffs  of  London,  and  carried  to  theCornpter.     Thepi  1255.' 
news  of  this,  however,  being  carried   to  the  Houfe  of  Com-  Lex  Parlia- 
mons,   occalioned  fuch  a  disturbance  there,  as   not  only  pro-  me^tana> 
duced  his  difcharge,  but  a  fettled  rule  with   refpe6t,  to  privi-Hollmg- 
lege.     He  continued  in  his;h  favour  with   kina;  Henry  all  hi 
reign,  and   feems   to   have  flood   upon  good  terms  with  th 
lord  protector  Somerfet3  in  the  beginning  of  king  Edward's  ;p, 
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fmce  he  attended  the  Protedtor,  as  a  commiilioner  of  the 
army,  into  Scotland  in  the  year  154.8.  King  Edward  alfo 
kad  a  fingular  kindnefs  for  him,  as  appeared  afterwards  at  a 
very  critical  juncture.  For  when  the  unfortunate  duke  of 
Somerfet  lay  under  fcntence  of  death,  the  people  murmuring 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  king  uneafy  and  melancholy  on  the 
Stowe's  other,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  do  fomething,  to  quiet  and 
aroufe  tne  one,  and  if  poflible  to  entertain  and  divert  the  other. 
In  order  to  this,  at  the  entrance  of  Chriftmas  holidays,  George 
Ferrars,  Efq;  was  proclaimed  LORD  OF  MISRULE,  that  is, 
a  kind  of  prince  of  fports  and  paftimes  ;  which  office  he 
difcharged  for  twelve  days  together  at  Greenwich  with  great 
magnificence  and  addrefs,  and  entirely  to  the  king's  fatis- 
fadion.  In  this  character,  attended  by  the  politeft  part  of 
the  court,  he  made  an  excurfion  to  London ;  where  he  was 
very  honourably  received  by  officers  created  for  that  purpofe, 
fplendidly  entertained  by  the  lord  mayor,  and,  when  he  took 
leave,  had  a  handfome  prefent  made  him  in  token  of  refpeft. 

But  although  he  made  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  diverfions  of 
a  court,  he  preferred  at  the  fame  time  his  credit  with  all  the 
learned  world,  and  was  no  idle  fpectatcr  of  political  affairs. 
This  appears  from  the  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  queen  Mary, 
which  though  inferted  in  the  Chronicle,  and  publifhed  under 
the  name  of  Richard  Grafton,  was  actually  written  by  our 
< author;  as  Stowe  exprefsly  tells  us.  Our  author  was  an 
hiftorian,  a  lawyer,  and  a  politician,  even  in  his  poetry ; 
as  Appears  from  pieces  of  his,  inferted  in  a  work  intitled, 
"  The  Mirrour  for  Magiftrates,  wherein  may  be  feen,  by 
"  examples  pafTed  in  this  Realm,  with  how  grievous  plagues 
6{  vices  are  puniihed  in  great  Princes  and  Magiftrates,  and 
"  how  frail  and  unftable  worldly  profperity  is  found,  where 
"  fortune  feemeth  m«ft  highly  to  favour."  The  firft  edition 
of  this  work  was  publifhed  in  1559,  by  William  Baldwin, 
who  prefixed  an  epiftle  before  the  fecond  part  of  it,  wherein 
he  fignifies,  that  it  was  intended  to  reprint,  4t  The  Fall  of 
"  Princes,"  by  Boccace,  as  tranilated  into  Englifh  by  Lid- 
gate  the  monk  ;  but  that,  upon  communicating  his  defign  to 
ieven  of  his  friends,  all  of  them  fons  of  the  Mufes,  they  dif- 
fuaded  him  from  that,  and  propofed  to  look  over  the  Englifh 
Chronicles,  and  to  pick  out  and  drefs  up  in  a  poetic  habi.t 
fuch  ftories,  as  might  tend  to  edification.  Our  author  con- 
tributed to  this  colledtion  the  following  pieces  :  i.  "The 
"  Fall  of  Robert  Trefilian,  Chief  Juftice  of  England,  and 
"  other  his  fellows,  for  mifconitruing  the  Laws,  and  ex- 
*5  pounding  them  to  feive  the  Prince's  affections.  2.  The 
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'*  Tragedy,  or  unlawful  murder,  of  Thomas  of  Woodftock, 
"  duke  of  Gloucefter.  3.  Tragedy  of  king  Richard  II. 
"  4.  The  Story  of  dame  Elianor  Cobham,  duchefs  of 
"  Gloucefter :"  much  altered  and  augmented  in  the  fecond 
edition  of  1587,  in  which  are  added,  to  the  four  already 
mentioned,  5.  "  The  Story  of  Humphrey  Plantagenet, 
*6  duke  of  Gloucefter,  protector  of  England.  6.  The  Tra- 
*'  gedy  of  Edmund  duke  of  Somerfet." 

With  regard  to  our  author's  religion,  it  is  very  probable, 
if  not  certain,  that  he  was  a  fixed,  perhaps  a  zealous  Pro- 
teftant.  This  may  reafonably  be  collected  from  his  coming 
into  the  world  under  the  protection  of  the  lord  Cromwell, 
who  was  undoubtedly  of  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  and  from 
the  high  credit  in  which  he  ftood  with  the  protector  Somer- 
fet  and  king  Edward,  to  which  it  is  Icarce  pofHble  he  could 
have  attained,  if  he  had  not  been  fo.  In  his  hiftory  alfo  of 
the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  though  written  with  much  caution 
and  wonderful  moderation,  and  wherein  he  fpeaks  highly  of 
the  perfonal  virtues  of  that  princefs,  yet  he  {hews  himfeif 
clearly  of  the  reformed  religion ;  more  efpecially  in  the  large 
account  he  gives  of  the  death  of  archbifhop  Cranmer,  andcrafton's 
of  fir  Thomas  Wiat's  infurrection.  He  died  in  the  year  Chronicle, 
1579,  at  his  houfe  at  Flamftead  in  Hertfordftiire,  and  wasp'  J35°- 
buried  in  the  parifh-church. 

There  flourifhed  alfo  at  the  fame  time  with  him,  one  Mr. 
Edward  Ferrars,  a  Warwickftiire  gentleman  of  a  good  fami- 
ly, bred  at  Oxford,  a  celebrated  poet  likewife,  and  much  in 
the  good  graces  of  Henry  VIII.  Wood  calls  him  a  very  in- 
genious man  ;  and  fays,  that  he  wrote  feveral  tragedies  and 
comedies.  Pie  died  in  1564. 

There  was  Henry  Ferrars  too  of  the  fame  county  and  fa- 
mily, bred  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  famous  for  his  know- 
ledge and  fkill  in  heraldry,  genealogies,  and  antiquities. 
Mr.  Wood  fays,  that  out  of  the  collections  of  this  gentle- 
man, fir  William  Dugiale  laid  part  of  the  foundation  of  his 
elaborate  work,  intided,  "  The  Antiquities  of  Warwick- 
"  fhire  illuftrated  ;"  and  that  after  fir  William's  death,  feve- 
ral of  Mr.  Fercars's  collections,  that  had  come  into  his  hands, 
were  repofited  in  the  Alhmolean  Mufaeum.  Mr.  Ferrars  was 
well  known  to,  and  refpected  by  the  learned  Camden,  who, 
in  his  difcourfe  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  city  of  Coventry, 
makes  this  honourable  mention  of  him  :  "  Thus  much  of 
Coventry,  yet  have  you  not  all  this  of  me,  but,  willingly 
to  acknowledge  by  whom  I  have  profited,  of  Henry  Fer- 
rars of  Baldefiy,  a  man  both  for  parentage  and  knowledge 
of  antiquity  very  commendable;  and  my  fpecial  friend  ; 
3  "  who 
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cc  who  both  in  this  place,  and  alfo  elfewhere,  hath  at  ail 
<c  times  courteoufly  fhew  d  me  the  right  way  when  I  was 
"  out,  and  from  his  candle  as  it  were  hath  lightened  mine." 
Mr.  Ferrars  had  alfo,  in  his  younger  days,  a  good  talent  at 
poetry,  fome  of  which,  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  he  had  fecn 
fcattered  in  divers  books,  printed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth. He  died  the  loth  of  October,  1633,  aged  84; 
leaving  behind  him,"  fays  Mr.  Wood,  <;  the  character  of 
a  well-bred  gentleman,  a  good  neighbour,  and  an  honed 
man. 
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FERRI  (PAUL),  in  Latin,  Ferrius,  was  a  moft  learned 
divine  of  Germany,  and  born  of  a  coniiderable  family  at 
Mets,  upon  the  24-th  of  February,  1591.  He  was  fent 
to  ftudy  divinity  at  Montab.in,  and  made  fo  uncommon 
a  progrefs,  that  he  was  admitted  a  minifter  at  Mets, 
in  the  year  1610.  Though  he  was  but  nineteen,  he 
had  then  publifhed  a  book  of  Poems  ;  the  advertifemcnt  to 
which,  he  finifhed  in  thefe  words,  fat  Judo  nugifque  datum, 
that  is,  "  we  have  now  fpent  time  enough  in  trifling  amufe- 
"  ments."  He  had  eminent  talents  for  preaching,  being 
the  moft  eloquent  man  of  his  province.  His  noble  prefence, 
his  venerable  countenance,  and  fine  delivery,  added  great 
force  to  his  eloquence,  which  was  very  moving.  His  ene- 
mies fpread  a  falfe  report  of  him,  namely,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  minifters,  whom  cardinal  Richelieu  had  bribed  to  pro- 
cure a  coalition  of  the  two  religions  :  however,  it  is  certain, 
that  he  was  grieved  at  the  divihon  of  the  Protcftants,  and 
hoped  that  he  could  contribute  forhewhat  to  forward  a  re- 
union;  and  it  is  fuppofed,  that  wiih  this  view  he  kept  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  Dury.  ,  His  death  happened  on  the  27th 
of  December,  1669:  and  there  was  found  above  fourfcore 
ftones  in  his  bladder,  which  occaiioned  it.  He  had  a  very 
fine  library,  which  he  increafed  by  feveral  works  of  his  own. 
In  1616,  he  publifhed  Scholafrici  Orthodoxi  Specimen,  in 
which  he  {hews,  that  the  Proteftant  doctrine  of  Grace  has 
been  taught  by  the  fchoolmen.  This  treatife  gained  him  the 
efteem  of  the  illuftrious  monfieur  du  PleiTrs  Mornay,  who 
wrote  him  a  letter  upon  it,  in  which  he  advifed  him  about 
another  work  he  was  upon,  intitled,  Le  dernier  defefpoir  de 
I'd  Tradition,  &c.  that  is,  (<  The  laft  fhift  of  Tradition  a- 
"  gainit  the  Holy  Scripture."  In  1630,  he  publifhed  at 
Leyden,  Vindicias  pro  Scholaftico  Orthcdoxo,  again  ft  Leo- 
nard Perinus,  an  eminent  Jefuit,  who  had  publifhed  in  1619, 
a  book,  intitled,  Thrafonica  Pauli  Ferrii  Calviniftae.  In 
1654,  he  publifhed,  General  Catechifme  de  la  P.eformation, 
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that  is,  l<  a  General  Catechifm  to  prove  the  neceffity  of  a 
"  Reformation  in  the  Church,"  which  was  anfwered  by  Bof- 
fuet,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Condom  and  Meaux.  We  muft 
not  forget  to  obferve,  that  this  minifter  was  pitched  upon  to 
preach  the  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Lewis  XIII.  and 
that  on  the  death  of  the  queen  mother,  Anne  of  Auftria : 
both  which  fermons  have  been  printed.  He  alfo  made,  on 
fome  occafions,  prayers  for  the  recovery  of  their  majefties 
health ;  which  prayers  have  alfo  been  publifhed,  and  are, 
Mr.  Bayle  fays,  very  beautiful. 

FERRI  (CiRo),  a  fkilful  painter,  was  defcended  of  a 
good  family,  and  born  at  Rome  in  the  year  1634.  Eafy  cir- 
cumftances  did  not  hinder  him  from  purfuing  his  inclination 
and  tafte  for  painting.  He  was  a  true  and  faithful  imitator 
of  Peter  Cortona,  under  whom  he  had  been  bred ;  and  to 
whom  he  came  fo  near  in  his  ideas,  his  invention,  and  his 
manner  of  painting,  that  his  ceilings  particularly  are  often 
miftaken  for  Cortona's.  Though  he  fet  great  prices  on  his 
works,  he  was  in  continual  employ.  Prince  Borghefe  and 
Pope  Alexander  VII.  had  a  great  efleem  for  him  :  and  his 
three  fucceiTors  were  no  lefs  favourable  to  him.  The  Great 
Duke  fent  for  him  to  Florence,  and  afligned  him  a  large  pen- 
fion  to  finifh  the  works,  which  Peter  Cortona  had  left  imper- 
fect. He  entered  fo  well  into  the  fpirit  of  them,  and  ac- 
quitted himfelf  to  worthily,  that  the  whole  work  feems  to  be 
of  the  fame  hand.  The  Great  Duke  nominated  him  chief 
of  the  School  of"  Florence;  and  fo  he  continued  for  a  long; 
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time.  Ferri  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  appeared  a  great 
architect,  as  well  as  a  good  painter.  Several  palaces  and 
grand  altars,  as  St.  John  of  the  Florentines,  and  that  of  the 
Chiefa  Nuova,  were  railed  from  his  defigns  He  diverted 
himfelf  more  with  drawing  than  painting.  He  was  much 
importuned  for  devices,  figures  for  breviaries,  and  titles  of 
books  :  feveral  of  which  have  been  engraved  by  Spierre  and 
Bloemart.  The  Pope  employed  him  in  making  cartoons  for 
the  Vatican  ;  and  no  man  has  worked  in  more  different  kinds, 
than  he.  The  cupola  of  St.  Agnes,  in  the  palace  of  Navo- 
na,  was  his  laft  work.  The  chagrin  he  felt  in  feeing  the 
angles  of  Bacici,  which  were  directly  under  it,  the  force  of 
whofe  colouring  made  his  appear  too  weak,  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  caufe  of  his  death.  One  day  he  told  Lazaro  Baldi, 
his  companion,  that  his  cupola  appeared  very  different  on  the 
fcaffold,  from  what  it  did  from  below,  and  that  the  angles  of 
Bacici  gave  l,im  great  pain  :  and  falling  fick  foon  after,  he 
died  in  the  year  1689,  aged  fifty-five.  This  is  an  ir.ftance  to 

prove, 
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prove,  that  illnefs  does  not  always  arife  from  the  body,  buC 
ibmctimes  from  the  mind  ;  jealoui'y,  or  rather  envy  having 
confcifedly  been  the  caufe,  not  only  of  Ferri's  ilJnefs,  but  of 
his  death. 

FERRIER  (ARNOLD  DE),  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
lawyers  of  his  age,  and  called  the  Cato  of  France,  was  born 
at  Touloufe  in  the  year  1506.  He  was  admitted  a  doctor  of 
law  at  Padua  ;  and  from  a  profeflbr  in  the  univerfity  of  Tou- 
Joufe,  was  railed  to  be  a  counfellor  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
fame  city.  The  circumftance  which  makes  him  chiefly  me- 
morable now,  is,  that  though  he  was  a  Proteftant  in  his 
heart  for  a  good  part  of  his  life,  yet  he  did  not  profefs  him- 
felf  fuch,  till  a  little  before  his  death.  He  had  indeed  often 
difcovered,  that  he  was  at  the  bottom  no  very  good  Papift  : 
and  he  was  fo  ftrongly  fufpected  of  herefy,  after  the  famous 
Mercuriale  of  the  year  1559,  that  he  would  have  been  im- 
prifoned,  if  he  had  not  made  his  efcape.  He  harangued  in 
the  year  1562,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  whither  he  was  fent 
embaffador  by  the  moft  Chnftian  King;  and  he  exprefled 
himfelf  in  fo  bold  and  free  a  manner,  that  fome  of  the  more 
zealous  were  highly  offended  at  him.  He  went  afterwards 
embairador  to  Venice,  where  he  continued  feveral  years ;  and 
took  occafion  to  affift  father  Paul,  in  collecting  materials  for  his 
hiftory  of  the  council  of  Trent.  On  his  return  from  Venice, 
monfieurdu  Pleffis  Mornay,  who  knew  his  thoughts,  prefled 
him  fo  earneftly  to  declare  the  truth,  that  Ferrier  openly  pro- 
filled  himfelf  a  Proteftant :  and  the  king  of  Navarre  made 
him  his  chancellor.  He  was  about  76  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  renouncing  Popery  ;  and  he  only  lived  to  be  79.  It 
has  been  faid,  that  he  confpired  with  the  chancellor  de  T  Hof- 
pital,  to  break  the  knot  which  united  the  moft  Chriftian 

King  with  the  Holv  See  ;    to  aflemble  a  national  council,  in 
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which  the  king  of  France,  after  the  example  of  the  king  of 
England,  ihould  be  declared  Head  of  the  Gallican  Church ; 
and  to  ufurp  all  the  eftates  of  the  church  of  France.  He  was 
reckoned  among  the  greateft  men  in  Europe.  He  was 
the  author  of  fome  works  in  the  literary  way. 

FERRIER  (JEREMY),  a  m'nifter  and  profeflbr  of  di- 
vinity at  Nimes,  is,  contrary  to  his  namefake  in  the  preceding 
article,  memorable  for  becoming  a  Papift,  even  after  having 
maintained  in  a  public  difputation  in  1602,  that,  "  Pope 
"  Clement  the  VHIth  was  properly  the  Antichrift."  Who 
would  have  fufpedled  it  ?  Yet  he  was  the  firft  who  began  to 
yield  in  the  political  afTemblies  of  the  reformed  in  France. 

Many 
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Many  circumftances  in  his  behaviour  had  made  him  fufpec"l- 
ed  as  a  penfioner  of  the  court,  as  a  falfe  brother,    and  a  trai- 
tor to  the  churches.     He  did  not  however  openly  change  his 
religion,  till  a  popular  tumult  arofe  againft  him,  in  which  his 
houfe  was  plundered,    and  himfelf  fo  near  being  murdered, 
that  for  the  fake  of  efcaping,    he  was  obliged   to  lie  three 
days  concealed  in  a  tomb :    fo  that,    as  Mr.  Bayle  obferves, 
though  "  many  have  been    compelled  to   come  in,  yet  he 
"  may  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  one,  who  was  compelled 
"  to  go  out."     After  this   he  fettled  at  Paris,  where  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  his  fortune.     He  publimed  in  1614,    the 
year  after  his  converfion,    a  book  of  controverfy  upon  the 
fubjecl  of  Antichrift.     The  king  employed  him    in  feveral 
important  affairs;    and  in  1626,    he  was  commanded  to  at- 
tend  his  majefty  in    his  journey  to  Britanny,  where  he  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  ftate  and  privy  counfellor.     Car- 
dinal de  Richlieu  had  a  particular  efteem  for  him.     He  died 
of  a  heclic  fever  on  the  26th  of  September,    1626.     His  fa- 
mily was  numerous ;  yet  there  was  but  one  daughter  among 
them.     He  made  all  his  children  promife,  that  they  would 
live  and  die  in  the  Catholic  Faith  :  "  and  you,  my  daughter, 
"  fays  he,  who  have  had  the  happinefs  above  your  brothers, 
<c  that  you  were  baptized   in  the  church,    do  not  you  alfo 
<e  make  me  the  fame  promife  ? '     Monfieur  Patin,  in  a  letter 
dated  Auguft  25th,   1660,  mentions  this  daughter  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  6t  The  lieutenant  Criminal  here  is  very  ill. 
<e  His  wife,  who  is  a  fhrew,  has  beat  him,  and  (hut  him  up 
c<  in  a  cellar.     She  is  a  worfe  devil,  than  Pilate's  wife  was. 
"  She  is  daughter  of  Jeremy  Furrier,    formerly  a  minifter  of 
"  Nimes,  but  who  abjured  his  religion."     In  another  letter 
dated  Auguft  the  25th,   1665,  Patin  fpeaks  alfo  of  this  fame 
woman  :  "  Men  talk  here  of  nothing  but  the  murder  of  Mr. 
<c  Fardieu  Lieutenant  Criminal  and  his  wife.     The  two  mur- 
"  derers  were  immediately  apprehended.- — The  whole  people 
"  go,  in  proceflion  as  it  were,  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  this  un- 
<c  happy  pair.     The  woman  was  fo  prodigioufly  covetous,  that 
"  fhe  had  neither  a  footman,  nor  coachman,  nor  maid  -fervant : 
"  but  chofe  to  wait  on  herfelf,  in  order  to  fpare  her  bread. 
"  Prayers  have  been  faid  in  afolemn  manner  in  St.  Bartho- 
<{  lomewVchurch,  for  the  faid  Lieutenant  Criminal  and  his 
ic  wife  :    but  if  fhe  had  no  foul,  what  will  become  of  thofe 
<{  prayers?  for  as  to  the  wax-tapers,  they  are  burnt  and  con- 
<c  fumed."     It  is  remarkable,  that  a  fon  alfo  of  Jeremy  ^cr-^f^61^31 
rier  was  killed  by  fome  footmen,  whom  he  would    have  pee- 16(5. 
vented  from  ftriking  his  own  :  fo  that,  we  fee,  here  is  a  very 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate  family.  Monfieur  Boilcau,  in  his  loth  Satyr, 
has  formed  a  very  curious  Epifode  from  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Fardieu  and  its  confluences. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  cbfcrvc,  that  Ferrier  was  the  re- 
puted author  of  a  famous  political  work,  intitled,  Catholique 
d'  Etat ;  in  anfwer  to  fome  libels,  which  the  king  of  Spain's 
partizans  had  published  againft  Fiance,  upon  allying  herfelf 
with  the  Proteftant  Powers,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Catholic 
Religion. 

FESTUS    (PoMPEius),    a  celebrated    grammarian  of 
antiquity,   who  abridged  a  work  of  Verrius  Flaccus  de  figni- 
ficatione  verborum.     Flaccus  lived  under  the  emperors  Au- 
guflus  and  Tiberius ;    and  his  work  has  been  greatly  com- 
mended by  Pliny,  Aulus  Geliius,   Prifcian,  and  other  ancient 
writers.     Feftus  took  the   pains   to  abridge  it;    not  however 
without  taking  great  liberties  :  for   he  was  not  content  with 
(hiking  out  a  valt  number  of  wonis,  but  pretended  to  criticife 
Vo.T.  de      the  reft,  and  in  a  manner,    as  Gerard  Vofiius  has  obferved, 
Ios<     not  favourable  to  the  credit  and  reputation  of  Flaccus.     He 
met  however  with  one  afterwards,  who  revenged,  as  it  were, 
this  treatment  of  Flaccus,    by  fhewing  the  fame   to  Feftus. 
For  in  the  eighth  century  Paul  the  deacon,  undertaking  to 
make  a  fecond  abridgment  of  the  firft,    fo  maimed  and  dif- 
figured  poor  Feftus,    that  it  was  fcarce  pofTible  to  know  him. 
He  lay  in  this  miferable  ftate,    till  a  confiderable  fragment  of 
him  being  found  in  the  library  of  cardinal  Farnefe,  fome  pains 
was  taken  to  put  him  again  into  a  little  order.     Scaliger,  Ful- 
vius  Urfinus,    Aldus  Minutius,    and  others,    have  publimed 
three  fragments  of  Feftus;    but  the  moft  complete  edition  is 
that  of  Paris,   1681,    in  quarto,  published  by  Mr.  Dacier  for 
the  ufe  of  the  Dauphin.     This  work  is  alfo  to  be  found  a- 
mong  the  Auclores  Latinae  Lingua:;,  collected  together  in  a 
body  by  Dionyfius  Gothofredus  in  1585,  and   afterwards  re- 
printed with  emendations  and  additions  at  Geneva,  in-  1622. 
Scaliger  fays,  that  Feftus  is  an   author  of  great  ufe  to  thofe, 
s.  who  would  attain  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  with 
accuracy. 

FETTI  (DoMENico),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1589,  and  educated  under  LodovicoCivo- 
li,  a  famous  Florentine  painter.  As  foon  as  he  quitted  the 
fchool  of  Civoli,  he  went  to  Mantua  ;  where  the  paintings 
of  Julio  Romano  aitorded  him  the  means  of  becoming  a  great 
painter.  From  them  he  took  his  colouring:,  the  boldnefs 

of 
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of  his  chara&ers,  and  a  beautiful  manner  of  thinking  :  an 3 
it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  he  had  copied  the  nice  correclnefs 
of  that  matter.  Cardinal  Ferdinand  Gouzaga,  afterwards 
duke  of  Mantua,  difcovered  the  merit  of  Fetes,  retained  him 
at  his  court,  furnifhed  him  with  means  of  continuing  his 
ftudies,  and  at  iaft  employed  him  in  adorning  his  palace. 
Fetti  painted  with  great  force,  but  fometimes,  as  is  faid,  too 
darkly  ;  was  very  delicate  in  his  thoughts ;  had  a  grandeur 
of  expreffion,  and  a  mellov/nefs  of  pencil,  that  relimed 
with  the  connoiffeurs.  His  pictures  are  fcarce,  and  much 
fought  after.  He  painted  very  little  for  churches.  Going;  to 
Venice,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  diforderly  courfes,  which, 
breaking  his  constitution  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  its  very 
prime ;  for  he  was  only  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age.  The 
duke  of  Mantua  regretted  him  exceedingly,  and  fent  for  his 
father  and  fifter,  whom  he  always  took  care  of  afterwards. 
The  fifter  painted  well.  She  became  a  nun,  and  exercifed 
her  talent  in  the  convent,  which  fhe  adorned  with  feveral  of 
her  works.  Other  religious  houfes  in  Mantua  were  alfo  de- 
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corated  with  her  paintings. 

FEVARDENTIUS    (FRANCIS),   a  famous  Francif- 

can  friar,  and  very  learned   man,  was  born  at  Conftance  in 

Lower  Normandy    in   the  year  1541  :    and  might   have   in-' 

herited  a  large  efhte,    had  he  not  chofen    to   wear  a  monk's 

habit   rather  than    a   fword.      However,    he    feems    to   have 

judged  rightly  of  himfelf  and  his  talents  ;     for  h?   got,    fays 

Air.  Bayie,    a  much  greater  reputation  under  this  drefs,  than 

he  would  have  done   in    that   of  a   gentleman.     Mr.  Dailli 

obferves,   that   "  he  deferred   his  name   perfectly   well  :   for 

'*  that    he  was  fo  tranfported  with  anger,    hatred,    and  fury, 

"  as  to  be  feldom  in  hi    right  fenfes."     Fevardent  in  French 

fign;fies  a  brifk  fire  :    and   indeed,    he  was   as   fiery  a  zealot, 

and   as  bitter  a  perfecutor  as   the  Proteftants   ever  had.     He 

was  one  of  the  mod  feditious  preachers,    who  raifed  the  dif- 

turbance>  againft    Henry  III.   and    Henry   IV.    of   France; 

nor  did  he  ipare   even    the  Chief   of  the  Leaguers,  when  he 

thought   him   guilty  of  fomething,   that  might  prejudice  the 

caufe  of  the  rebels.     He  wrote  commentaries  on  fome  books 

of  Scripture,    and  tranilated  fome  works  of  the  Fathers  into 

French.     He  p.ublifhed  at  Paris  in  1576,   "  The  five  books  of 

"   Irenaeus,    revifed  and  corrected  in  feveral    places  from  an 

*'  ancient  manufcript,    with  an  addition   of  five   intire  chap- 

"   ters,   which  were  in  his  manufcript  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 

"  book.     He  has  added,   at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  fuch 
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ct  notes  as  he  thought  neceflary  for  the  better  underflanding 
6i  of  his  author.  They  are  for  the  mod  part  ufeful  and 
"  learned  :  but  there  are  fome  which  go  beyond  the  bounds, 
<u  that  a  commentator  ought  to  let  to  himfclf ;  hnce  his  de- 
"•  fign  mult  not  be  to  appear  learned,  or  to  treat  controvert- 
tw  ed  fubjeils,  but  only  to  explain  his  author.  The  fecond 
"  edition  printed  at  Cologne,  in  1596,  and  again  in  1630, 
"  and  at  Paris  in  1639,  is  better  than  the  firfr,  becaufe  it 
"  contains  the  Greek  palFages  of  Irenaeus,  which  were  in 
*'  Epiphanius,  and  in  fome  other  ancient  writers/'  Thus 
the  impartial  Dupin,  in  his  account  of  Irenaeus.  Fevardent 
publifhed  alib  fome  books  of  controverfy,  which  the  Catho- 
lics themfelves  own  to  have  been  written  with  too  much 
paiiion.  He  died  at  Paris  upon  the  ift  of  January  in  the 
year  1610. 

FEVRET  (CHARLES),  an  eminent  French  civilian, 
was  born  at  Semur  in  Auxois,  upon  the  i6th  of  December, 
1583.  In  1602,  he  attended  into  Germany  the  celebrated 
moniieur  Bongars,  uho  was  lent  by  Henry  IV.  refident 
from  France  to  the  eleclors  and  princes  of  the  empire  :  but 
loon  left  him  to  go  and  fiudy  the  law  at  Heidelberg,  a  famous 
univerfity  of  Germany,  where  the  well-known  Godefroy 
was  at  that  time  law-profeiTor.  Godefroy  took  great  care  of 
Fevret,  who  was  recommended  to  him  by  feveral  perfons  of 
quality  :  he  received  him  into  his  houfe,  and  caufed  him  to 
hold  public  difputations  with  great  applaufe.  In  the  year 
1607,  Fevret  returned  to  Dijon,  where  he  married  Mrs, 
AnneBrunetof  Beaulne,  by  whom  he  had  nineteen  chil- 
dren ;  fourteen  of  which  they  brought  up  together  during 
eight  years.  After  his  wife's  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1637,  he  caufed  his  bed  to  be  made  one  ha'f  narrower, 
and  never  would  marry  again.  He  gained  great  reputation  at 
the  bar  at  Dijon  ;  and  was  chofen  counfellor  to  the  three 
eftates  of  the  province. 

In  the  year  1629,  Lewis  the  XHIth  being  come  to  Dijon, 
in  order  to  punifn  the  authors  of  a  popular  infurrection, 
Fevret  was  chofen  to  petition  the  king,  that  he  would  gra- 
cioufly  be  pleafed  to  pardon  the  guilty.  He  fpoke  for  all  the 
corporations,  and  made  fo  elegant  a  difcourle,  that  the  king 
commanded  him  to  print  it,  and  to  fend  it  to  him  at  Lyons. 
His  majefly  pardoned  the  authors  of  the  fedition,  and  granted 
to  Fevret  the  place  of  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Dijon  : 
but  not  being  permitted  to  fill  it  by  a  deputy,  he  refufed  it, 
becaufe  he  would  not  quit  his  profeflion  of  an  advocate,  and 

contented 
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contented  himfelf  with  the  poft  of  king's  counfellor  fecretiry 
to  the  court,  with  a  penfion  of  900  livres,  which  he  obtained 
gratis.  As  he  was  frequently  Tent  a  deputy  to  the  court,  he 
was  known  to  monfieur  de  Morillac,  keeper  of  the  iea's  of 
France,  who  honoured  him  with  his  frtendfhip.  As  early  as 
the  years  1626  and  1627,  Monfieur,  the  king's  brother,  had 
chofen  him  for  his  counfellor  in  ordinary  in  all  hi-  affairs  : 
and  the  prince  of  Conue  had  made  him  imendant  of  his 
houfe,  and  of  his  affairs  in  Burgundy.  He  wa?  continued  in 
the  tame  poft  by  his  fon  Lewis  de  Bourbon  prince  of  Concie  ; 
and  during  the  life  of  thefe  two  princes,  he  was  honoured 
with  their  favour  in  a  diftinguiihing  manner.  Frederic  Cafi- 
mir,  prince  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  his  confort  Amelia 
Antwerpia,  born  princefs  cf  Orange,  d  d  alfo  choofe  him 
for  their  counfel  and  intendant  for  their  affairs  in  Burgundy. 
He  had  a  particular  correfpondence  with  all  the  learned  civi- 
lians in  his  time.  He  died  at  Dijon  upon  the  I2th  of  Auguft, 
1661,  in  his  ySth  year. 

He  published  in  1645,  a  fmall  Latin  treatifr,  imitled, 
De  Claris  Fori  Burgundici  Oratoribus  ;  and  his  Traite  de 
1'  Abus,  or,  "  Treatife  of  Abufes,"  in  rO-'j.  This  lait  ce- 
lebrated work  was  written  at  the  follicitation  of  the  fecond 
Lewis  de  Bourbon  prince  of  CondJ.  He  enlarged  it  by  one 
half,  which  occafioned  a  fecond  edition  of  it,  publifhed  after 
his  death  in  1667.  It  was  reprinted  a  third  time  ten  years 
after;  but  the  bed  edition  is  that  of  Lyons  173',',  in  two 
volumes  fojio.  He  made  an  excellent  translation  of  Pybrac's 
Quatrains,  in  Latin  verfes,  printed  at  Lyons  1667,  \vitha 
commentary  under  this  title,  De  officiis  vita?  humanae,  iive, 
in  Pybraci  fetrafticha  Commeritarius.  Several  authors  have 
mentioned  him  and  his  works  in  a  very  honourable  manner. 

F  1C  IN  US  (MARSILIUS  <5  a  celcbrat.-d  Italian,  was 
born  at  Florence  upon  the  ipth  of  October  in  the  year 
143  j,  and  educated  at  the  expence  of  Laurence  de  Medicis. 
He  attained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  and  became  a  great  phiiofophrr,  a  great  phyfician, 
and  a  great  divine.  He  was  in  the  hio;heii  h.vour  with  Lau- 
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rence  and  Cofmo  de  Medicis,  \vlio  provided  him  plentifully 
with  every  thing  he  wanted,  and  made  him  a  canon  of  the 
cathedral  chuich  of  Florence.  He  applied  himfelf  inrenfely 
to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy ;  and  while  others  were  itriving 
who  fhould  be  the  deepeit  read  in  Ariftotle,  who  w^s  then 
the  philofopher  in  faOnon,  he  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to 
PLto.  He  was  indeed  tbe  firft,  who  re(h)red  the  Platonic 
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Philosophy  in  the  Well  ;  for  the  better  efTeS!^  of  which, 
he  translated  into  Latin  the  whole  works  of  Plato.  There 
goes  a  ftory,  but  we  know  not  how  true  it  is,  that  when  he 
haci  finifheJ  his  tranflation,  he  communicated  it  to  his  friend 
Marcus  Mi! fur  us  to  have  his  approbation  <f  it;  but  that 
Mufufus  difliking  it,  he  did  it  all  over  again.  He  had  no 
fooner  ended  his  tranflation  of  Plato,  but  he  was  informed  by 
John  Picus  eari  of  Mirandula,  that  Cofmo  deiired  to  have 
jplotinus  ranflated.  This  ta(k  Ficinus  undertook  and  finifhed. 
He  not  only  translated  Plotinus,  but  alfo  made  fummaries  and 
analyfes  of  each  book.  He  tranilated  alfo  the  works,  or 
p,<rt  of  them  ac  leatt,  of  Proclus,  lamblicus,  Porphyrius, 
and  other  celebrated  Platonics. 

In  his  younger  years;  Ficinus  lived  like  a  phiiofopher; 
and  tco  much  fo,  as  is  faid,  to  the  neglect  of  piety.  How- 
ever, Savanbrola  coming  to  Florence,  Ficinus  went  w>h 
every  body  elfe  to  hear  his  fermons  ;  and  while  he  atlended 
them  for  th-  fake  of  the  preacher's  eloquence,  he  imbibed  a 
ftrong  lenfe  of  religion,  and  devoted  himfelf  henceforward 
more  efpecially  to  the  duties  of  it.  He  died  at  Correggio  in 
the  year  1499,  and,  as  Baronius  allures  us  upon  the  tefti- 
rnony  of  what  he  calls  credible  authors,  appea;ed  immediate- 
ly after  his  death  to  his  friend  Michael  Mercatus :  to  whom, 
it  feems,  he  had  promifed  to  appear,  in  order  to  confirm 
what  he  had  taught  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 
His  writings,  facred  and  prophane,  are  very  numerous. 
Among  the  former  are  his  Treatife  of  the  Chriltian  Religion, 
dedicated  to  Laurence  de  Medicis;  eight  books  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  Soul  and  Eternal  Happinefs ;  a  Commentary 
upon  St.  Paul's  Epiflle  to  the  Romans,  &c:  among  the  lat- 
ter, De  Sole  liber  Allccroricus  et  Ana°;ogicus  ;  De  Lumine 
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liber;  De  Vita  ;  De  Voluptate,  &c.  His'  works  v/ere  all 
collecled  and  printed  at  Venice  in  1516,  and  at  Ba'il  in 
1561,  and  1576,  and  at  Paris  1641,  in  two  volumes  folio. 
Twelve  books  of  hisEpifiles,  among  which  are  many  Trea- 
tifes,  were  printed  feparately  in  folio  at  Venice,  14959  and 
at  Nuremberg,  1497,  in  quarto. 

FlDDES  (RICHARD),  an  eminent  Englim  divine,  and 
inger.ioirs  and  polite  writer,  was  born  of  reputable  parents, 
at  Hunrnanby  near  Scarborough  in  Yorkfnire,  in  the  year 
1671.  After  reading  the  ufual  claffics  at  a  private  fchool  in 
that  neighbourhood,  he  was-admitted  of  Corpus  Chrifti,  and 
then  of  Univeifity-college,  in  Oxford  ;  where  by  his  parts 
and  addrefs  he  gained  many  friends.  However^  he  did  not 
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continue  there  ;  but  after  taking  his  batchelor  of  arts  degree 
in  ^693,  he  returned  to  his  relations,  and  married  the  fame 
year  a  gentlewoman  of  good  family  and  fortune.  In  1694, 
he  was  ordained  prieft  by  Dr.  Sharp  archbifhop  of  York  ; 
and  not  long  after,  was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of  Halmani 
in  that  county.  Halmam  being  fituated  in  a  rnarfh,  proved 
the  occafion  of  much  ill  health  to  Mr.  Fiddes  and  his  family  ; 
and  he  had  the  misfortune,  while  he  was  there,  to  be  fo  de- 
prived on  a  fudden  of  his  fpeech,  as  never  to  be  able  to  utter 
words  very  articulately  after,  unlcfs,  which  is  pretty  extraor- 
dinary, he  was  elevated  with  two  or  three  gl  fles  of  wine 
more  than  ufual.  His  diocefan,  however,  difpenfed  with 
his  rcfid.-nce  upon  his  benefice  for  the  future  ;  upon  which  he 
removed  to  Wickam,  and  continued  there  fome  months. 

Being  no  longer  able  -to  cii!p!ay  his  pi  caching  talents, 
which  before  were  confefTedly  very  sreat ;  and  having  a  nu- 
merous family,  he  refolved  to  devote  himielf  entirely  to 
writing.  He  was  not  the  firth  who  h;id  been  forced  to  eke 
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out  an  infufficierst  maintenance,  by  applying  to  that  way  of 
life  :  fiayle  and  Le  Clerc,  much  greater  men,  had  been  driven 
to  it  before  him.  For  this  purpofe,  he  went  to  London  in 
the  year  1712  3  and  by  the  favour  of  dean  Swift,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  received  him  kindly,  and 
made  him  one  of  his  chaplains.  The  dean,  had  a  great 
efteem  for  Fiddes ;  and  recommended  his  caufe  with  the 
warmth  and  fmcerity  of  a  friend.  The  queen  foon  after  ap- 
pointed him  chaplain  to  the  garrifon  at  Hull,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  provided  handfomely  for  him  and  his  family,  if 
death  had  not  prevented  her.  Lofing  his  patrons  upon  the 
change  of  the  minittry  in  the  year  1714,  he  loll  the  above- 
mentioned  chaplainfhip  ;  and  the  expences  of  his  family  in- 
creafing,  as  his  ability  to  fupply  them  leffened,  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  himfelf  to  writing  with  greater  afiiduiiy  than  ever. 
Neverthelefs,  he  continued  in  high  efteem  with  his  contem- 
porary writers,  efp, dally  thofe  of  his  own  party  ;  and  was 
encouraged  by  fome  of  the  moft  noted  men  of  thofe  times. 
By  the  generofity  of  his  friend  and  relation  Dr.  Ratcliff,  he 
took  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  divinity ;  and  was  after- 
wards honoured  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  with  his  doctor's 
degree,  partly  in  conficieration  of  his  abilities  as  a  writer, 
and  partly,  no  doubt,  on  account  of  his  pa:ty.  He  died  in 
the  year  i  725,  aged  fifty-four  years,  at  Putney,  leaving  be- 
hind him  an  unhappy  family,  corJifting  of  a  wife  and  iix 
children  -3  and  was  buried  in  Fulham  church-vard,  near  the  re- 
mains of  bifhop  Compton,  to  wham  he  had  been  much  oblised. 
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We  (hall  have  occafion  to  mention  other  particulars,  re- 
lating to  his  life  and  character,  in  the  c  tilogue  of  his  works, 
which  is  now  to  follow.  His  fir  it  publication,  as  far  as  we 
can  find,  was,  i.  c-  A  Prefatory  Kpiftle  concerning  fome 
C4  Remarks  to  bj  puMifhed  on  Homer's  Iliad:  occa- 
"  fioned  by  the  projsofals  of  Mr.  Pope  towaids  a  new 
*e  Englifh  vrril'U  of  that  Poem."  Lond.  1714.  1  2mo. 
It  is  addrefied  to  Dr.  S  ift.  to  whom  in  the  follow- 
ing pafldoe  he  makes  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his 
obligations  :  "  If  this  prefatory  addrefs,  fays  he,  may  be  of 
"  any  ufe,  which  you  are  the  bell  able  to  determine,  I  (hall 
"  be  glad  to  fee  it  made  public;  though  from  no  other  mo- 
"  tive  of  vanity,  except  that  of  being  thought  to  have  a 
*c  (hare  in  your  tViendihip,  and  to  have  received  the  moft  in- 
"  genious,  the  moft  fenfible,  and  feafonable  proofs  of  it. 
ct  In  particular,  from  your  recommending  me  to  that  noble 

"  Mecsenas   of  the  aee,   who  difpenfes    his  favours  with  a 

^ge  3=  4«  »»    «, 

u  magmhcence,      etc. 

But  the  hrit  work,  by  which  he  diftinguimed  himfelf  in 
any  considerable  degree,  was,  2.  "  Theologia  Speculativa: 
«'•  or  the  fir  ft  part  of  a  body  of  divinity  under  that  title, 
'*  wherein  are  explained  the  principles  of  Natural  and  Re- 
"  vealed  Religion."  Lond.  1718.  folio.  This  work  met 
with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  public  :  neverthelefs, 
when  Mr.  Stackhoufe  came  afterwards  to  undertake  a  work 
of  a  fimilar  nature,  he  could  not  help  fpeaking  lightly  of  it. 
"  Dr  h  idde-,  fays  he,  was  a  polite  rather  than  a  learned 
"  man  :  and  his  want  of  books,  and  other  proper  encou- 
*'  ragemems,  put  him  under  the  ncceflity  of  entertaining  us 
'*  with  a  fine  ilile  and  manner  of  expreflion,  whereof  he 
*c  was  certainly  a  very  great  matter,  Vv'hen  he  knew  himfelf 
"  infurncient  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  his  argument.  It  is  a 
<c  melancholy  reflection,  that  a  perfon  of  his  genius  fhould 
"  be  fo  far  neglected  by  the  world,  as  to  live  in  want  of  any 
"  thing  :  but  while  we  lament  his  misfortune  in  this  refpedt, 
*'  we  cannot  but  at  the  fame  time  condole  with  his  reader, 
who  in  the  latter  part  of  his  work  more  efpecially,  to  his 


<c 


great  joy,  will  meet  with  an  abundance  of  excellent  words, 
ofVivifcity*"  but  tl>  n"'s  gre2t  furprize   and  difcontent  will  meet  with 
i.  2.        ""  words  only."     Dr.  Fiddes's  fecond  part  is  intitled,  "  Theo- 
(£  logia  Praciica,  wherein  are  explained  the  duties  of  Natu- 
«'  ral  and  Revealed  Religion/'  and  was   published  in  1720, 
in  folio.     The  fame  year  alfo  he  publimed  in  folio;  3.  e*  Fifty- 
64  two  practical  Difcourfes  on  feveral  Subjects,   fix  of  which 
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"  were  never  before  printed."     Thefe,  as  well  as  his  et  Body 
u  of  Divinity,"   were  publifhed  by  fubfcription. 

But  the  work  which   made  the  moft  noife,  which  gained 
him  the  moft  friends,   and  certainly  the   moft  enemies,  was, 
4.  "  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Wolfey,"  printed  at  London   in 
1724,  folio.     It  is  dedicated   to   the  chancellors,  vice-chan- 
cellors,   the  doctors,    with   the  other  members   of  the  two 
univerfities :    and    the  fubfcription   for   it  was  large.     This 
work  was  attacked  with  great  feverity  in  the  London  Journal, 
and  the  author  charged  with  being  a  Pa  pi  It :    who  thereupon 
publifhed,  5.  "  An  Anfwer  to  Britannicus  Compiler  of  the 
"  London  Journal,"     Lond.  1725.      This    anfwer  confifts 
of  two  Letters ;    in  the  firft  of  which   he   endeavours  to  ob- 
viate the  charge  of  Popery  ;  in  the  fecond,  to  fhew  the  im- 
partiality  with   which   he  drew  up   the   life  of  this  cardinal. 
Neverthelefs,  Dr.  Knight,  in  the  Life  of  Erafmus,  publifhed 
a  little  after  our  author's  death,   attacked  him  in  the  fevereft 
terms,    accufing   him    of   fpeaking  irreverently   of  Erafmus, 
61  probably,  fays  he,  becaufe   he  had  by  his  writings  favour- 
<6  ed  the  Reformation. — Dr.  Fiddes   cenfures  the  Reforma- 
"  tion  ; — and  to  give  it  the  more  home  ftrokes — goes  to  the 
<{  very  root  of  it,   and  does  all  he  can  to  evince  the  unjuftifi- 
"  able  grounds  it  proceeded  upon  ;    ridicules  the  inftruments 
"  of  it;  and  would  infinuate,  that  there  was  a  change  mad 
"  for  the  worfe,  and  therefore  palliates  fome  of  the  moft  ab 
<c  furd  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  were  hap 
"   pily   thrown    off  at   the   Reformation."       He    afterwardsp'  l$>  l* 
goes  -much    farther,  afferting  among  other   particulars,  that 
our  author  cc  has  moft  partially  and   indeed   fcandaloufly  re- 
46  fleeted  upon  the  opening  the  Reformation,   laying  on  the 
cf  grofleft  colours  to  hide   the  deformities  of  Popery."     He  Life,  p.  38l« 
then  proceeds,  "  to  give  the  true   rife  and   occafion  of  writ- 
46  ing  this  life   of  Wolfey,"  which  he  declares  to  have  been 
at  the  follicitation  of  the  late  bifhop  Atterbury,  on  occafion  of 
the  difpute,    in  which  he  was  then  engaged  with  archbiihop 
Wake.     Dr.  Knight  fays,  that  <c  bifhop  Atterbury  fupplied 
c'  our  author  with  his  own  collections,    directed  him   to   the 
44  ftock   of  others,  procured   him    the  whole   party  of  fub- 
ec  fcribers,  entertained  him   at  his  deanery  at  Weftminfter, 
*'  fuegrefted  matter  and  method,    turned    him   to   authorities 

t^_  ij 

<c  and  conjectures,  and  laid  the  whole  plan  for  forming  fuch 
<c  a  life,  as  might  blacken  the  Reformation,  caft  lighter 
"  colours  upon  Popery,  and  even  make  way  for  a  Popifb 
"  pretender."  Dr.  Fiddes  indeed,  had  given  occafion  for 
part  of  this  furmife,  by  faying,  <6  a  very  learned  prelate  ge- 
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"  nerouily   offered   to   let  me  compile   the  life  of  cardinal 
44  Wolfey  in  his  houfe.     I  fhould  under  fuch  a  direction  not 
41   only  have  had  the   benefit  of  many  curious  and  deep  re- 
"  fearches   into  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,   but   of  the   beft   and 
molt  u:dul  inductions,   both  in  refpedl  to  the  matter  and 
the  conduct  of  my  work.     But  I  had  not  thofe  affiftances," 
This  fulpicion  was  likewife  heightened  by  the  eulogium, 
12.         he  made  on  bifliop  Atrerbury,    a  little  before  his  deprivation. 
4e   I  (hall  not,  (ays  he,  incur  any  cenfure  for  paying  a  debt  of 
44  gratitude  to  a  learned  prelate,   under  his  prefent  circum- 
44  fhnces  ;    or  for  celebrating  thofe  great  talents,  wherein, 
44  as   a  perfon  of  capacity   and   letters,    his  molt  inveterate 
44  enemies  mud  allow  him  to  excel.     It  is  ignoble  and   un- 
4C  jult,   becaufe  men  are  charged  with  high  ciimes,  either  to 
14  refufe  them  thofe  grateful  acknowledgment?,    which  are 
44  due  to   their  beneficial  actions,  or  to  deny  their  extraor- 
44  dinary  and  diftinguifhing  abilities  on  other  accounts." 

Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine,  how  far  our  author 
was  at  the  bottom  an  enemy  to  the  Reformation,  yet  all  who 
have  read  it  muft  allow,  that  this  life  of  Wolfey  was  undertaken 
and  written  under  the  influence  of  a  party-fpirit :  however, 
having  cited  fo  much  againft  him,  let  us  hear  him  a  word  or 
two  for  himfelf,  in  regard  to  the  two  main  points  mentioned 
above.  Firft,  fays  he,  kt  as  to  your  chimerical  charge  of 
*4  Popery,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  declare,  that  I  do  not 
44  think  myfelf  affected  by  any  thing  you  have  faid,  or  can 
44  fay  to  my  prejudice,  if  by  Popery  you  mean  the  true  pri- 
44  mitive  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  &c.  but  if  you 
«4  intend,  that  every  man  is  a  Papift,  or  Popifhly  affe6ted, 
*4  vvhro  afferts  any  of  the  following  proportions,  viz.  that 
«4  God  is  the  author  of  peace  and  not  of  confufion  ;  that  the 
*4  Chriftian  Church  is  a  regular  and  vifible  fociety,  founded 
«4  by  the  Son  of  God  ;  that  there  is  a  continual  fucceffion  of 
44  paftors  in  it,  who  derive  their  powers  from  Chrift,  and 
*-  which  no  human  authority  can  either  confer,  or  alter  the 
«6  original  method  of  conveying  j  that  fuch  paitors  have  cer- 
ec  tain  inalienable,  inherent,  and  therefore  independent  rights, 
*;  which  the  Civil  Magiftrates  as  fuch  cannot  exercife,  and 
44  of  which  the  Civil  Magiftrate  here  in  England  has  dif- 

c?  o 

cc  claimed  all  right  of  exercising  :    if  this  is  your  notion  of 
ct  Popery,  the   wit   of  man  cannot  contrive  any  method  in 

\'£T  to  * 

Britannicus, 4<  order  to  introduce  Popery   fo  effectual,  as  by  propagating 

JP-  6.  <-<-  this  notion."     Secondly,   as   to   his  partiality  for  Wolfey, 

e<  though,    fays  Fiddes,    he   had    fome   great   and   generous 

^  qualities,  I  y/as  far,  when  I  wrote  his  life,  from  defigning 
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t6  a  perfect  character.     I  charge  him  with  feveral  faults,  but 
"  was  willing,  confidering  fome  popular  unjuft   prejudices, 
"  under  which  he  has  all  along  fufFered,  to  obviate  them,  fo 
*c  far  as   they  might   be  obviated,  upon  juft   and  reafonable 
44  grounds  :   and  after  all  the  noife  that  has  been  made,  con- 
<c  cerning  my  partiality  to  him,   I  have  not  yet  been  charged 
"  upon  fufficient   evidence  with   one  falfe  fact,  or  with  one 
"  falfe  inference  from  any  true  fact  or  facts    relating  to  him. 
"  — However,  had  1  really  been  under  fome  favourable  pre- 
"  judices,   in  compiling  the  life  c-f  fo  great  a  Prelate  and  Mi- 
"  nifter  of  State,  who  employed  all  his  ecclefiaftical  revenues, 
"  nor   in  a  facrilegious  application  of  them  to  private  ufes, 
"  and  all  the  revenues  arifing  from  his  civil  employments, 
"  not  to  aggrandize  his  own  family,  but  in  acts  of  public 
"  munificence,   efpecialiy  towards  the  advancement  of  Jearn- 
"  ing;  which  glorious  defign  both  our  univeriities  have  fo 
ct  often  and  fo  juftly  celebrated  ;   though  in  this  refpect  I  had 
€C  not  indeed  written  cardinal  Wolfey's  life  according  to  the 
"  ftrict  rules  of  hiiiorical  juftice,  yet  an   error,  which   for 
"  the  fake  of  fo  many  beneficent  actions  had  inclined  me  to 
"  cover  even  a  multitude  of  faults,  would  certainly  have  been 
*'  more  pardonable,   than   the  method  according  to  which, 
ic  I  perceive,  his  life  would    have  been  written  under  your 
"  direction,  with  all  bitternefs,   and  wrath,  and  anger,  andlbi. 
"  clamour,  and  evil  fpeaking." 

The  ereat  encouragement,    which   his    Life   of  cardinal 

O 

Wolfey  met  with,  prompted  him  to  undertake  the  Lives  of- 
fir  Thomas  More,  and  Fifher  bifhop  of  Rochefter  :  but 
when  he  had  gone  through  a  great  part  of  this  work,  he  loft 
his  manufcript.  He  published,  6.  "  A  General  Treatife  of 
<k  Morality,  formed  upon  the  principles  of  Natural  Reafon 
"  only;  with  a  preface,  in  anfwer  to  two  Eflays  lately  pub- 
*'  limed  in  the  FABLE  OF  THE  BEES,  and  fome  incidental 
"  remarks  upon  an  INCVUIRY  CONCERNING  VIRTUE,  by 
"  the  right  honourable  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefoury  ;';  in 
1 724.  8vo.  In  the  courfe  of  his  preface,  he  defejids  fome 
opinions  of  the  noble  author  of  "  The  Charadteriftics,"  in 
oppofition  to  the  author  of  the  "  Search  into  the  Nature  of 
"  Society  ;"  and  afterwards  attempts  a  vindication  of  Dr. 
RatclirF  from  the  afperfions  caft  upon  him,  on  account  of 
his  benefaction  to  the  uaiverfity  of  Oxford.  7.  "  A  Prepa- 
4<  rative  to  the  Lord's  Supper."  8.  "  A  Letter  in  anfwer  to 

t.   * 

<c  one  from  a  Freethinker,  occafioned  by  .the  late  duke  of 
"  Buckingham's  epitaph  :  wherein  certain  pafTages  in  it,  that 
<e  have  been  thought  exceptionable  are  vindicated,  and  the 

doctrine 
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"  doctrine  of  the  foul's  immortality  afTerted.  To  which  is 
"  prefixed  a  verfion  of  the  Epitaph,  agreeably  to  the  expli- 
44  cation  given  of  it  in  the  Anfwer  j"  in  1721.  8vo.  Here 
follows  the  Epitaph  and  Verfion,  by  which  the  reader  may 
know  that  our  author  mifunderfKod  it,  without  being  at  the 
trouble  to  read  his  pamphlet. 

Pro  Rege  faspe,  pro  Republica  fcmper. 

Dubius,   non  improbus  vixi. 
Incertus  morior,   fed   inturbatus. 
Humanum    eft    errare,     &£    nefcire. 
Chriftum  adveneror,  Deo  confido, 
Omnipotent},  benevolentiflimo. 
En  Entium,  miferere  mei. 

66  Much  for  the  prerogative,    ever  for  my  country. 

*•'  I  lived  irregular,   not  profligate. 
Though  going  to  a  ilate  unknown,    I  die  refigned. 
44  Eraiity  and  Ignorance  attend  on  human  life. 
46  Religioufly  I  uorfhip  Chrift,    in  God   confide. 

4*   Almighty,  an<J  moft  merciful. 

S{  O  thou  principle  of  all  Peings,   and  firft  of 

44  Caufes,  have  companion  on  me." 

To  conclude  with  a  (hort  character  of  our  author.  He 
was  an  ingenious,  not  a  very  learned,  man.  He  had  fo 
happy  a  memory,  that  he  retained  every  thing  he  read,  and 
never  made  uic  of  notes  in  preaching.  He  was  far  from  be- 
ing a  nervous  writer,  abounding  in  matter  :  he  was,  on  the 
contrary,  wordy  ;  more  fo,  than  probably  he  would  have 
been,  if  his  nt-cefiities  would  have  allowed  him  time  to  con- 
tract hie  thoughts  into  a  narrower  compafs.  It  is  reafonable 
to  fuppofe,  that  he  was  fincere  in  his  proteffions  concern- 
ing the  Hierarchy  ;  and  as  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  he  had 
no  affection  for  Popery.  His  misfortunes,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  were  chiefly  owing  to  his  ftrong  attachment  to  a 
party  :  nevertheless,  his  application  to  his  (tudies  was  fo  in- 
tenfe,  that  he  would  frequently  pafs  whole  nights  in  writing, 
which  together  with  his  misfortunes,  is  fuppofed  to  have  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  haften  his  death.  He  was  reckoned 
upon  the  whole  a  good  kind  of  man;  but  wanting  fome- 
what  in  point  of  prudence^  and  by  no  means  a  manager 
of  his  money. 

FIELD 
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FIELD  (RICHARD),    an  eminent  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,   was  born  of  a  reputable  family  at  Hempftead 
in   Hertfordfhire,    on   the    I5th  of  October    1561  ;    and    at 
iixteen  years  of  age,  admitted    of  Magdalen  college  in  the  wood's 
univerfity  of  Oxford  :    but  after   taking  his  nrft  degree   re-Athen. 
moved  to  Magdalen- hall.     He  continued  fevcn  years  in  this°xon' 
fituation,    diftinguifhed  as   a  great  divine,  a  great  preacher, 
and  a  prodigious  diiputant:   and  then  in  1594,  being  batche- 
lor  of  divinity,    was  chofen   reader  in   that  faculty    to    the 
honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's-inn  in  London.     He  gave 
fo  much  fatisfaclion  here,  that  one   of  the  members   of  the 
houfe   became  his   patron,  and  gave  him   the  living  of  Bur- 
rowclere  in  Hampfhire.     Soon  after  he  had  the  offer  of  St. 
Andrews  in  Holborn,  London,    a  living  of  greater  value  arid 
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more  in  the  way  to  preferment ;  but  he  chofe  to  continue 
\vhere  he  was,  liking  a  referved  life,  where  he  might,  fays 
Mr.  Wood,  ferve  God  and  follow  his  ftudies.  In  1598, 
being  then  doclor  of  divinity,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  about  that  time  commenced  a  friend/hip  with 
the  famous  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  \vhom  he  refembled  in  his 
great  learning  and  humility.  Upon  the  acceilion  of  Una; 
James,  he  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  him;  and  by 
his  majefty's  own  appointment,  was  fent  for  to  Hampton- 
Court.  In  the  year  1604,  he  became  canon  of  Windfor  ; 
and  the  fame  year,  when  the  kins;  was  to  be  entertained  at 

J  Cj 

O.xford  with  all  forts  of  fcholaftic  exercifes,  he  was  fent  for 
out  of  the  country    to  bear  a  p.<rt   in  the   divinity-a£h     In 
the  year  1609,    he  became  dtan  of  Gloucefter;   and  the  vear 
after  publifhed  a  fecond  edition,  augmented  with  a  fifth  book 
and    an    appendix,   of    his    "  Four  Books   of  the   Church." 
This  famous  work  ;s  dedicated  to  fir  ( George  Villier-,    after- 
wards duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  confirmed  all  men   in  the 
high  notions  they  had  conceived  of  his  great  parts   and  deep 
learning.     He  was  efteemed  a  perfect  oracle  in  his  way;   and 
divines  of  even  the  firft  order  fcarce  ever  went  to  him,    with- 
out loading  themfelves  with  queftfons.      When  kins;  James 
heard  him  preach  the  firft  time,  he  (aid,   "   This  is  a  FIELD 
"  for  God  to  dwell  in  :"    an  expreiTion  like  that  of  Thomas 
Fuller,    who  citing  fomething  out   of  his   books   upon   the 
church,    ftyleth  him,    <c  that  learned  divine,  whofe  memory  Ho!y  War» 
«  fmelleth  like  a   FIELD    which  the   Lord    hath   blefred."b>iv>  c'  5- 
The  king  had  once  an  intention  to  fend  him  into  Germany, 
with  a  view  of  compofing  the  difFerences   between   the  Lu- 
therans and   Calvinifts;    but   foruething  put  him  ofF.     His 
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majefty  however  retained  the  fame  good  opinion  of  him  to 
the  Jaft,  and  defigned  him  for  a  bifhopric.  Salifbury  was 
firft  fixed  on,  but  the  follicitation  of  great  perfonages  carry- 
ing that  elfewhere,  the  king  was  refolved  to  bellow  Oxford 
upon  him  ;  and  fir  George  Villiers,  in  a  letter  dated  July  the 
nth,  1616,  told  him,  that  if  he  was  minded  to  take  that 
fee  upon  him,  he  fhould  repair  to  the  court,  kifs  the  king's 
hand,  ami  hold  his  benefices  in  commendam  with  it.  God, 
however,  was  pleafed,  as  Mr.  Wood  fays,  to  prefer  him  to  a 
better  place  ;  for  on  the  21  ft  of  November  following  he 
died,  aged  fifty-five  years.  He  was  efteemed,  fays  the  fame 
author,  <c  a  principal  maintainer  of  proteftancy,  a  powerful 
4t  preacher,  a  profound  fcjioolman,  exact  difputant,  and  fo 
*c  admirably  well-knowing  in  the  controverfies  between  the 
<c  Proteiiants  and  Papifts,  that  few,  or  none,  went  beyond 
"  him.  He  had  a  great  memory;  and  any  book  he  read  he 
<c  was  able  to  carry  away  the  fubfiance  of.  He  was  one 
6C  that  much  laboured  to  heal  the  breaches  of  Chriftendom, 
<c  and  was  ready  to  embrace  truth,  wherefoever  he  found  it. 
ct  His  defire,  his  prayers,  his  endeavours  were  for  peace,  to 
*'  make  up  the  breaches  of  the  church,  not  to  widen  diffe- 
"  rences,  but  to  compofe  them.  He  v/as  a  good  and  faith- 
*c  ful  pallor,  and  his  care  reached  unto  all  churches.  He 
*'  was  a  loving  hufband,  a  tender  father,  a  good  matter  and 
"  neighbour,  and.  ready  and  willing  to  do  good  to  all,"  &c. 
A  very  great  and  amiable  charadler  ! 

Kis  books  upon  the  Church  were  reprinted  at  Oxford  in 
1628,  folio.  Befides  thefe,  he  publifhed  a  Sermon  preached 
before  the  king  at  Whitehall,  upon  Jude  ver.  3.  in  1604  ; 
and  a  little  before  his  death  he  had  almofl  competed  a  book, 
intitied,  "  A  View  of  the  Controverfies  in  Religion,  which 
*6  in  thefe  laft  times  have  caufed  the  lamentable  Divifions  of 
"  the  Chrtftian  World."  But  this  book  not  being  finimed 
was  never  publifiied,  though  a  preface  was  written  to  it  by 
its  author, 

FIENNES  (WILLIAM),  lord  Say  and  Sele,  a  perfon 
of  literary  merit,  but  not  fo  eminent  for  that,  as  for  the 
part  he  bore  in  the  Grand  Rebellion.  He  was  born  at 
Broughton  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  year  1582,  being  the  eldeft 
fon  of  fir  Richard  Fiennes,  to  whom  king  James  1.  had  re- 
ftorecl  and  confirmed  the  dignity  and  honour  of  baron  Say 
Oxon.'  an(l  Sdg  :  and  after  being  properly  inftrucled  in  Wickham- 
fchopl  near  Winchester,  was  fent  in  159^5  to  New-College 
in  Cb,ford3  of  which,  by  virtue  of  his  relationfhip  to  the 

founder3 
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founder,  he  was  made  fellow.  After  he  had  fpent  ibmc 
years  here  in  ftudy,  he  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  and 
then  returned  home  with  the  reputation  of  a  wife  and  pru- 
dent man.  When  the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  Paiatinate, 
he  contributed  largely  to  it,  according  to  the  meafure  of  his 
eftate,  which  was  highly  pleafmg  to  king  James;  but  in- 
dulging his  neighbours  by  leaving  it  to  themfelves  to  pay 
what  they  thought  tit,  he  was,  on  notice  given  to  his  ma- 
jefty, committed  to  cuftody  in  June  1622.  He  was  how- 
ever foon  releafed,  and  in  July  1624,  advanced  from  a 
baron,  to  be  vifcount  Say  and  Sele.  At  this  time,  fays  Mr. 
Wood,  he  flood  up  for  the  privileges  of  Magna  Charts,  but 
after  the  Rebellion  broke  out,  treated  it  with  the  utmoit 
contempt:  and  when  the  Long-parliament  began  in  1640, 
he  (hewed  himfelf  fo  adive  therein,  that,  as  Wood  favs,  he 
and  Hampden  and  Pym,  with  one  or  two  more,  were  efleem- 
ed  parliament-drivers,  or  fwayers  of  all  the  parliaments  in 
which  they  fat.  In  order  to  reconcile  him  to  the  court,  he 
had  the  place  of  mafterfhip  of  the  Court  of  Wards  given 
him  in  May  1641  :  but  this  availed  nothing,  for  when  arms 
were  taken  up,  he  acied  openly  againft  the  king.  In  Febru- 
ary 1642,  his  majefty  pubhfhed  two  proclamations,  com- 
manding all  the  officers  of  the  Court  of  Wards  to  attend 
him  at  Oxford ;  but  lord  Say  refuhng  to  come,  was  out- 
Jawed  and  attainted  of  treafon.  In  1648,  he  oppofed  any 
perfonal  treaty  with  his  majefty,  yet  the  fame  year  was  one 
of  the  parliament-commiirioners  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  when 
they  treated  with  the  king  about  peace  :  at  which  time  he  is 
faid  to  have  urged  againft  the  king  this  paflage,  out  of  the 
three  Jaft  books  of  Mr.  Hooker's  Ecclefiaftical  Polity,  which 
Mr.  Wood  calls  corrupted,  that  "  though  the  king  was  fln- 
44  gulls  major,  yet  he  was  univcrfis  minor:"  that  is,  greater 
than  any  individual,  yet  lefs  than  the  whole  community. 
After  the  king's  death,  he  joined  with  the  Independents,  as 
he  had  done  before  with  the  Prefbyterians  ;  and  became  great 
with  Oliver,  who  made  him  one  of  IMS  houfe  of  lords. 
"  After  the  Reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  when  he  had 
a£ted,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  as  a  grand  rebel  for  his  own  ends 
almoft  twenty  years,  he  was  rewarded  forfooth  with  the 
honourable  offices  of  lord  privy  feai,  and  lord  chamber- 
lain of  the  houfhold ;  while  others,  that  had  fuffered  in 
eftate  and  body,  and  had  been  reduced  to  a  bit  of  bread 
"  for  his  majefty 's  caufe,  had  then  little  or  nothing  given  to 
<c  relieve  them  :  for  which  they  'were  to  thank  a  hungry  and 
c<  great  officer,  \\ho  to  fill  hi=  own  coffers,  was 'the  occafion 
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4<  of  the  titter  ruin  of  many."  Mr.  Wood  relates  alfo, 
with  fome  degree  of  furprize,  that  this  noble  perfon,  after 
he  had  fpcnt  eighty  years  moftly  in  an  unquiet  and  difcon- 
tented  condition,  had  been  a  grand  promoter  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  had  in  fome  refpe£t  been  acceflary  to  the  murder 
of  king  Charles  I.  fhould  die  quietly  in  his  bed,  as  he  did, 
on  the  i4th  of  April  1662  ;  and  be  buried,  as  he  was,  with 
Memorials  hjs  anceftors  at  Brou^hton.  Mr.  Whitlock  fays,  that  "  he 

or  Enc:iin 

Affairs,  "  w's  a  perfon  of  great  parts,  wifdom,  and  integrity:" 
an.  1642,  and  lord  Clarendon,  though  of  a  contrary  party,  does  not 
deny  him  to  have  had  thefe  qualities,  but  only  fuppofes  them 
to  have  beeli  wrongly  c'ire&ed,  and  greatly  corrupted.  The 
lord  Say  he  calls,  "  a  man  of  a  clofe  and  referved  nature, 
"  of  great  parts,  and  of  the  higheft  ambition ;  but  vvhofe 
46  ambition  would  not  be  fatisfied  with  offices  and  prefer- 
44  ments,  without  fome  condefcenfions  and  alterations  in  ec- 
l<f  clefiaftical  matters.  He  had  for  many  years  been  the 
44  oracle  of  thofe,  who  were  Puritans  in  the  worft  fenfe, 
*{  and  had  fteered  all  their  counfels  and  defiirns.  He  was  a 

O 

4C  notorious  enemy  to  the  church,  and  to  moft  of  the  cmi- 

Ci  nent  churchmen,  with  fome  of  whom  he   had   particular 

<c  contefts.     He   had    always    oppofed    and  contradicted   all 

46  acts  of  ftate,  and  all   taxes  and   impofuions,  which  were 

4C  not  exactly  legal,    &c. —  In   a  word,    he  had  very  great 

4C  authority  with   all   the  difcontented  party  throughout  the 

4'  kingdom,    and   a  good    reputation  with  many  who  were 

Hift.  of  the  cc  not  difcontented  ;    who  believed  him  to  be  a  wife   man, 

Rebellion,   «   and  of  a  very  ufeful  temper  in  an  age  of  licence,    and  one 

book  in.      <6  wjlo   wou]tj  flju  ac]here   to  the  law."     Afterwards  he  re- 

prefents  him  as  "  a  man,  who  had  the  deepeft  hand  in  the 
44  original  contrivance  of  'all  the  calamities,  which  befell 
44  this  unhappy  kingdom,  though  he  had  not  the  leaft 
4<  thought  of  diflblving  the  monarchy,  and  lefs  of  levelling 
4<  the  ranks  and  diftinclions  of  men.  For,  fays  the  noble 
4<  hiftorian,  no  man  valued  himfelf  more  upon  his  title,  or 
4C  had  more  ambition  to  make  it  greater,  and  to  raife  his 
4i  fortune,  which  was  but  moderate  for  his  title.  He  was  of 
<c  a  proud,  morofe,  and  fullen  nature;  converfed  much  with 
46  books,  having  been  bred  a  fcholar,  &c.  His  parts  were  not 
4C  quick,  but  fo  much  above  many  of  his  own  rank,  that' 
4C  he  had  always  great  credit  and  authority  in  parliament; 
and  the  more  for  taking  all  opportunities  to  oppofe  the 
court  :  and  he  had  with  his  milk  fucked  in  an  implacable 
malice  againft  the  government  of  the  church.  When  the 
<;  duke  of  Buckingham .propofed  to  himfelf,  after  his  return 
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'*  with  the  prince  from  Spain,  to  make  himfelf  popular  by 
"  breaking  that  match,  and  to  be  gracious  with  the  par'ia- 
"  ment,  as  for  a  Ihort  time  he  was,  he  reiblved  to  embrace 
*•  the  friendfhip  of  the  lord  Say,  who  was  as  ibliicitous  to 
"•climb  by  that  ladder.  But  the  duke  quicklv  found  him  of 
cc  too  imperious  ar.d  pedantical  a  fpirit,  and  to  afTec~i  too 
"  dangerous  mutations,  and  fo  call  him  oft  :  and  from  that 
"  time  he  gave  over  any  purfuit  at  court,  and  lived  narrowly 
*'  in  the  country  ;  having  conversation  with  very  tew,  but 
C£  fuch  who  had  great  malignity  againft  the  church  and  flate  ; 
"  and  fomented  their  inclinations,  and  gave  them  inltruc- 
cc  tions  how  to  behave  themfelves  with  caution,  and  to  do 
"  their  bufmefs  with  rnoft  fecuritv  ;  and  was  in  truth  the 
"  pilot,  that  fteered  all  thofe  veflels,  which  were  freighted 
**  with  fedition  to  deftroy  the  government. — Nevertheless, 
*'  when  he  thought  there  was  mifchief  en<.u  h  done,  he 
would  have  flopped  the  current,  and  diverted  farther  fury  : 
but  then  he  found  he  had  only  authority  and  credit  to  do 
"  hurt,  none  to  heal  the  wounds  he  had  given ;  and  fell  into 
"  as  much  contempt  with  thofe  he  had  led,  as  he  was  vvithT,-j  k 

lulu,  t>.  vi« 

*<  thofe  whom  he  had  undone." 

Befides   feveral    fpeeches   in    parliament,    he  publifhed,    i. 
<c  The  Scots  dciio-ii  difcovered  :    relating  their  dangerous  at- 

3  DO 

"  tempts  lately  praftifed  againft  the  Englifh  nation,  with  the 
"  fad  confequence  of  the  fame,  Wherein  divers  matters  of 
"  public  concernment  are  difcloied  ;  and  the  book  called, 
"  Truths  Manifeft,  is  made  apparent  to  be  Lies  Manifeft." 
Lond.  1653.  4to.  2.  il  Folly  and  Madnefs  made  manifeilc 
or,  fome  things  written  to  ihew,  how  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  practice  of  the  Saints  in  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament,  the  do«Strinei>  and  practices  of  the  Qua- 
kers are."  Oxf.  1659.410.  3.  "  The  'Qiiakers  Reply 
manifelled  to  be  railing :  or,  a  purfuance  ot  thcjfe  by  the 
light  of  the  Scrip. ures,  who  through  their  dark  imagina- 
tions would  evade  the  Truth."  Q\f.  1659.  4to.  It 
feems,  the  Quakers  were  pretty  numerous  in  his  neighbour- 
hood of  Broughton ;  and  he  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be, 
much  troubled  with  them. 

FIENNES  (NATHANIEL),  fecond  fon  of  lord  Say 
juft  mentioned,  was  born  at  Broughton  in  Oxfordfhire  in 
1608;  and,  as  his  father  before  him,  after  a  proper  educa- 
tion at  Wickhaui-fchool  near  Winchefter,  was  admitted  of 
New  College  in  Oxford,  and  mad?  fellow  in  right  of  his  kin 
to  the  founder.  After  fnendins  fome  years  there,  hs  travelled 
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abroad  to  Geneva,  and  among  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland, 
where  he  improved  that  difarFedtion  to  the  church,  which 
had  been  infufed  into  him  with  his  milk.  From  his  travels 
he  returned  through  Scotland,  at  the  time  that  the  Rebellion- 
was  in  the  bud ;  and  in  1640,  was  elected  a  burgefs  to  fit  in 
parliament  for  Eanbury,  when  it  was  quickly  difcovered, 
that  as  he  was  the  darling  of  his  father,  fo  he  was  ready  to 
join  in  all  his  meafures.  Afterwards  he  became  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  horfe  under  the  earl  of  Eilex,  and  was  made 
governor  of  Briftol,  when  firft  taken  in  for  the  ufe  of  ths- 
parliament;  but,  furrendering  it  too  eaiiiy  to  prince  Rupert, 
in  July  1643,  he  was  thereupon  tried  by  a  council  of  war, 
and  fentenced  to  lofe  his  head.  He  had  afterwards,  by  the 
intereft  of  his  father,  a  pardon  granted  him  for  life,  but  he 
could  not  continue  any  longer  an  officer  in  the  army  ;  and  the 
fhame  of  it  affected  him  fo  much,  that  he  went  for  fome  time 
into  foreign  parts,  *'  retaining  ftill,  fays  lord  Clarendon,  the 
**  fame  full  difaffeclion  to  the  government  of  the  church  and 

Rift,  of  the  «  ftate,  and  only  grieved  that  he  had  a  lefs  capacity  left  to 

Rebellion,  .      ,  •  u   •    >»      1171  i       i^     n  •  ' 

k  vi^  do  nurt  to  €  hen  the  rreibyterians  were  turned 

out  of  parliament,  he  became  an  Independent,  took  the  en- 
gagement, was  intimate  with  Oliver  Cromwell  ;  and  when 
he  declared  himfelf  Protector,  was  made  one  of  his  privy- 
council,  lord  privy-leal  in  June  1655,  anc^  a  member  of  the 
then  houfe  of  lords.  And  though  he  had  fufficiently  (hewn 
his  averfion  to  monarchical  government,  yet  when  he  faw 
what  Oliver  aimed  at,  he  grew  mighty  fond  of  it  :  fo  that  in 
the  year  1660,  he  publifheci  a  book  with  this  title,  "  Monar- 
"  chy  aflerted  to  be  the  belt,  moft  ancient,  and  legal  form 
"  of  Government,  in  a  conference  held  at  Whitehall  with 
ct  Oliver  Lord  Protector,  and  Committee  of  Parliament, 
"  &c.  in  April  1657."  He  publifhed  alfo  feveral  fpeeches 
and  pamphlets,  f  me  of  which  were  a  defence  of  his  own 
conduct  at  Briftol.  After  the  Reftoration  he  retired  to  New- 
ton Tony  near  Salifbury  in  Wiltfhire,  where  he  had  an  eitate 
that  came  to  him  by  his  fecond  wife ;  and  here  continued 
to  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  i6th  of  December, 
1669.  Lord  Clarendon  has  fpoken  of  his  abilities  in  very 
high  terms.  "  Colonel  Fiennes,  fays  he,  befides  the  credit 
**  and  reputation  of  his  father,  had  a  very  good  ftock  of 
"  eftimation  in  the  houfe  of  commons  upon  his  own  fcore : 
"  for  truly  he  had  very  good  parts  of  learning  and  nature, 
"  and  was  privy  to,  and  a  great  manager  in,  the  moft  fecret 
"  defigns  from  the  beginning  :  and  if  he  had  not  incumbered 
"  himfdf  with  command  in  the  army,  to  which  men  thought 

"  his 
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f<  his  nature  not  fo  well  difpofed,  he  had  fure  been  fecond  to 

"  none  in  thofe  councils,  after  Mr.  Hampden's  death."  Ibu, 

F I  EN  US  (THOMAS),  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1566,  and  went 
into  Italy  to  ftudy  phyfic  under  Mercurialis  and  Aldroandus. 
Upon  his  return  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Louvain,  that  he  was  chofen  profeflbr  of  phyfic 
there.  Afterwards  he  was  made  phyfician  to  the  duke  of 
Bavaria.  He  died  at  Louvain  in  March,  1631,  aged  iixty- 
four  years.  He  compofed  feveral  works,  among  which  were, 

De  viribus  imaoinationis,  and   De  forma' ione  fetus.     In   the 

i^> 

former  of  thefe  performances,  he  relates  a  ftory  of  an  hypo- 
condriac,  whofe  delufions  reprefented  his  body  fo  large,  that 
he  thought  it  impoffible  for  him  to  get  out  of  his  room. 
The  phyfician  fancying,  there  could  be  no  better  way  of 
rectifying  his  imagination,  than  by  letting  him  fee  that  the 
thing  could  be  done,  ordered  him  to  be  carried  out  by  force. 
Great  was  the  ftruggle :  and  the  patient  no  fooner  faw  him- 
felf  at  the  outfide  of  the  door,  than  he  fell  into  the  fame 
agonies  of  pain,  as  if  his  bones  had  been  all  broke  by  being 
forced  through  a  paflage  too  littie  for  him  ;  and  died  imme- 
diately after.  Fieuus  does  not  relate  this  upon  his  own 
knowledge,  but  he  does  not  feem  in  the  leaft  to  queltion  the 
reality  of  the  facl. 

FIN/EUS  (ORONTIUS),  in  French,  Fine,  profelTor  of 
mathematics  in  the  Royal-college  at  Paris,  was  the  fon  of  a 
phyfician,  and  born  at  Briancon  in  Dauphine  in  the  yea 
1494.  Being  very  young  when  his  father  died,  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  his  friends  procured  him  a  place  in  the  college 
of  Navarre.  He  applied  himfelf  there  to  polite  literature 
and  philofophy  ;  and  though  he  diligently  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  the  profeilbrs,  yet  he  devoted  himfelf  more  particu- 
larly to  the  mathematics,  in  which  having  a  natural  inclina- 
tion he  made  a  very  confiderable  progrefs,  though  without 
the  afliftance  of  a  matter.  He  acquired  a  great:  knowledge 
in  mechanics  :  and  having-  both  a  genius  to  invent  inftru- 

*  O  *O 

ments,  and  a  fkilful  hand  to  make  them,  he  gained  high  re- 
putation by  the  fpecimens  he  gave  of  his  ingenuity.  He  Hrft 
made  himlelf  known  by  correcting  and  publifhing  Siliceus's 
Arithmetic,  and  the  Margareta  Philofophica.  He  read  after- 
wards private  lectures  in  Mathematics,  and  then  taught  that 
fcience  publicly  in  the  college  of  Gervais :  by  which  he  be- 
came fo  famous,  that  he  was  recommended  to  Francis  the  Firrt? 
VOL.  V.  H  as 
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as  the  moft  proper  man  to  teach  the  mathematics  in  the 
New-college,  which  that  prince  had  founded  at  Paris.  He 
omitted  nothing  to  fupport  the  glory  of  his  profeflion;  and 
though  he  indrucled  his  fcholars  with  great  afTiduity,  yet  he 
found  time  tdpublifh  a  great  many  books  upon  almoft  every 
part  of  the  Mathematics.  In  order  to  have  a  notion  of  his 
/kill  in  Mechanics,  we  need  only  confider  the  clock  which 
he  invented  in  the  year  15535  and  of  which  there  is  a  de- 
fcription  in  the  Journal  of  Amfterdam  for  March  the  2Qth, 
1694.  Neverthelefs,  his  genius,  his  labours,  his  inventions, 
and  the  efleem  which  an  infinite  number  of  perfons  {hewed 
him,  could  not  fecure  him  from  that  fate,  which  fo  often 
befalls  men  of  letters.  He  was  obliged  to  ftruggle  all  his 
life-time  with  poverty;  and  when  he  died,  he  left  a  nume- 
rous family  deeply  in  debt.  However,  as  merit  muft  always 
be  efteemed  in  fecret,  though  it  feldom  has  the  luck  to  be 
rewarded  openly,  fo  Finaeus's  children  found  Mecaenas's,  who 
for  their  father's  fake  affilted  his  family.  His  death  happened 
on  the  6th  of  October,  1555,  when  he  was  fixty-one  years 
of  as;e.  Like  all  the  other  mathematicians  and  aftronomers 
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of  thofe  times,  he  was  greatly  addicted  to  Aftrology ;  and 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  confined  a  long  time  in  prifon, 
becaufe  he  had  foretold  fome  things,  which  were  not  accept- 
able to  the  court  of  France.  He  was  one  of  thofe,  who 
vainly  boafled  of  having  found  out  the  Quadrature  of  the 
Circle. 

FINET  (Sir  JOHN),  a  man  confiderable  enough  to  be 
Wood's  remembered,  was  fon  of  Robert  Finet  of  Soulton  near  Do- 
Athen.  ver  in  Kent,  and  born  in  the  year  1571.  His  great  grand- 
father was  of  Sienae  in  Italy,  where  his  family  was  antient ; 
and  coming  into  England  a  fervant  to  cardinal  Campegius, 
Legat-a-latere  to  the  Pope,  married  a  maid  of  honour  to 
queen  Catherine,  confort  to  Henry  VIII.  and  fettled  here. 
He  was  bred  up  in  the  court,  where  by  his  wit,  mirth,  and 
uncommon  fkill  in  compofing  fongs,  he  pleafed  king  James  I. 
very  much.  In  1614^  he  was  fent  into  France  about  mat- 
ters of  public  concern  ;  and  the  year  after  was  knighted. 
About  the  fame  time  he  was  made  afliftant  to  the  mailer  of 
the  ceremonies,  and  had  that  office  conferred  upon  him  in 
1626,  being  then  in  good  efleem  with  king  Charles  I.  He 
died  the  I2th  of  July,  1641,  aged  70  years;  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  by  his  wife  Jane, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  lord  Wentworth,  of  Nettle- 
ftead  in  Suffolk,  and  fider  to  the  earl  of  Cleveland.  He 
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wrote  a  book  with  this  title,  "  Fineti  Philoxenis :  Some 
*'  choice  obfervations  touching  the  reception  and  precedency, 
"  the  treatment  and  audience,  the  pundtilio's  and  contefts 
"  of  foreign  ambaffadors  in  England."  Lond.  i6c6.  8vo. 
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Publifhed  by  James  Howel,  and  dedicated  to  lord  L' Ifle. 
He  tranflated  from  French  into  Engliih,  iC  The  Beginning, 
"  Continuance,  and  Decay  of  Eftates,"  &c.  Lond.  1606. 
Written  originally  by  R.  de  Lufing. 

FIRMICUS  MATERNUS  (JuLius),  an  ancient 
Chriflian  writer,  and  author  ot  a  piece,  intitled,  De  Errore 
Profanarum  Religionum,  which  he  addrefTed  to  the  emperors Dupin, 
Conftantius  and  Conftans,  the  fons  of  Conftantine.  It  isCave;  &c» 
fuppofed  to  have  been  writ  after  the  death  of  Conftantine, 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  which  happened  in 
the  year  340,  and  before  that  of  Conftans,  who  was  (lain  by 
Magnenthis  in  the  year  350  :  for  it  being  addreiTed  to  Con- 
ftantius and  Conftans,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  Con- 
ftantine  their  eldeft  brother  was  already  dead,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Conftans  was  then  alive.  It  is  remarkable,  that  no 
ancient  writers  have  made  any  mention  of  Firmicus ;  fo  than 
we  do  not  know  what  he  was,  of  what  country,  or  of  what 
profefiion.  Some  conjecture  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Sicilian, 
and  in  the  former  part  of  his  life  an  Heathen.  His  treatife*  . 
"  Of  the  Errors  of  the  Prophane  Religions,"  {hews  great 
parts,  great  learning,  and  great  zeal  for  Chritlianity.  It  has 
been  often  printed,  fometimes  ieparately,  fometimes  with 
other  fathers.  It  was  printed  by  itfelf  at  Strafbourg  1562, 
at  Heidelberg  1599,  at  Paris  1610,  all  in  8vo ;  after- 
wards it  was  joined  with  Minutius  Felix,  and  printed  at 
Amfterdam  1645,  at  Leyden  1652,  and  again  at  Leyden 
at  the  end  of  the  fame  father  by  James  Gronovius,  in  1709* 
8vo.  It  is  likewife  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  : 
and  at  the  end  of  Cyprian,  printed  at  Paris  in  1666. 

There  are,  "  Eight  Books  of  Aftronomy,  or  Mathema- 
cc  tics,"  which  bear  the  name  of  this  author,  and  which 
have  been  feveral  times  printed,  particularly  at  Bafil  in  the 
year  1551*  at  the  end  of  the  aftronomical  pieces  of  Ptolemy 
and  Come  Arabians.  There  is  nothing  in  this  work,  that  re- 
lates to  the  real  fcience  of  Aftronomy.,  the  author  amufing 
himfelf  altogether  with  a(irolog;ical  calculations,  after  the 
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manner  of  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians  :  on  which  ac- 
count Baronius  was  of  opinion,  that  it  could  not  be  written 
by  fo  pious  a  man  and  good  Chriftian  as  our  Firmicus,  who 
no  doubt,  would  have  thought  it  very  iinful  to,  have  dealt  in 
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fuch  profane  and  impious  fpeculations.  But  fuppofe,  fayy- 
Cave,  that  he  wrote  thefe  books  in  his  unconverted  ftate, 
which  might  eafily  be  the  cafe  :  for  though  Baronius  will 
have  them  to  have  been  written  about  the  year  355,  yet 
Labbaeus,  as  he  tells  us,  affirms  them  to  lie  between  334 
and  337.  There  is  not  light  enough  however  to  determine, 
who  is  in  the  right. 

FIRMIN  (THOMAS),  a  perfon  memorable  for  public 
benefactions  and  charities,  was  born  at  Ipfwich  in  Suffolk, 

M^Th"6  °f'n  June>   I^32t     ^'s  Parents  were  Puritans,  but  very  reputa- 
Firmin,Iateble  and  fubiiantSal  people;    and  at  a  proper  age  put  out  their 
Citj7«n  of   fon  to  an  apprenticeship  in  London.     His  matter  was  an  Ar- 
!on>      minian,    a  hearer  of  Mr.  John  Goodwyn  ;  to  whofe  fermons 
Lend.  1698. young  Firmin  reforting,  ''exchanged,   as   we  are   told,  th.e 
frt  harm  opinions  of  Calvin,  in  which  be  had  been  educated, 
"  for  thofe  more   reafonable  ones  of  Arminius  and  the  Re- 
Ibid.  p,  7.    "  monftrants."     He  was  a  free  enquirer  into  religious  mat- 
ters from  the  beginning  ;    and  he  was  afterwards   carried  by 
this  fpirit  and  temper  to  efpoufe  fome  opinions,   not  agreeable 
to  the  Orthodox  Faith.     He  became  perfuaded,  for  inftance, 
that  "  the  Unity  of  God  is  an  Unity  of  Perfon  as  well  as  of 

"  Nature  ;  and    that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  indeed  a  Perfon,  but 
laid,  p.  io.  „    \  „  •>     * 

"  not  God. 

As  foon  as  he  was  made  free,  he  began  to  trade  for  him~ 
felf,  with  a  flock  not  exceeding  ioo  I.  which  however  he 
improved  fo  far,  as  to  marry,  in  1660,  a  citizen's  daughter 
with  500!.  to  her  portion.  This  wife  did  not  live  many 
years,  but  after  bringing  him  two  children  died,  while  he 
was  managing;  fome  affairs  of  trade  at  Cambridge  ;  and  what 

o      o  o 

is  very  remarkable,  Mr.  Firmin  dreamed  at  the  fame  time  at 
Cambridge,  that  his  wife  was  breathing  her  lath  After- 
wards he  fettled  in  Lombard-ftreet,  and  grew  Co  famous  for 
his  public-fpiritednefs  and  benevolence,  that  he  was  taken 
notice  of  by  all  pcrfons  of  note,  and  efpecially  by  the  clergy. 
He  became  upon  intimate  terms  with  Dr.  Whitchcot,  Dr. 
Wilkins,  Dr.  Tillotfon,  &c  ;  fo  particularly  fo  with  the  laft, 
that  when  he  was  obliged  to  be  out  of  town,  at  Canterbury 
perhaps  where  he  was  dean,  he  left  it  to  Mr.  Firmin,  to  pro- 
vide a  fupply  of  preachers  for  his  Tuefday's-leclure  at  St, 
Laurence.  Mr.  Firmin,  in  fhort,  was  afterwards  fo  pub- 
licly known,  as  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  majefty  itfelf. 
Queen  Mary  herfelf  heard  of  his  ufefulnefs  in  all  public  de- 
iigns,  thofe  of  Charity  efpecially.  She  heard  too,  that  he 
heterodox  in  the  Articles  of  the  Trinity,  the  Divinity  of 
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•cur  Saviour,  and  the  Satisfaction.  She  fpoke  to  Tillotfon 
therefore,  to  let  him  right  in  thofe  weighty  and  neceflary 
points :  who  anfwered,  that  he  had  often  endeavoured  it, 
but  that  Mr.  Firmin  had  now  fo  long  imbibed  the  Socinian 
doctrine,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  renouncing  it.  However, 
his  grace,  for  he  was  then  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  pub- 
lifhed  his  fermons,  formerly  preached  at  St.  Laurence's,  con- 
cerning thofe  queftions,  and  lent  Mr.  Firmin  one  of  the  firft 
copies  from  the  prefs.  Mr.  Firmin,  not  convinced,  caufed  a 
refpe&ful  anfwer  to  be  drawn  up  and  publifhed  with  this 
title,  "  -Confiderations  on  the  explications  and  defences  of 
*4  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  himfeU  giving  a  copy  to  his 
grace  :  to  which  the  archbifhop,  .after  he  had  read  it,  only 
anfwered,  "  My  lord  of  ^arum,"  meaning  Dr.  Burnet, 
46  fhall  humble  your  writers ;"  ftill  retaining,  however,  hit; 
ufual  kindnefs  for  Mr.  Firmin.  But  to  return  : 

In  j  064,  he  married  a  fecond  wife,  who  brought  him 
feveral  children :  neverthelefs,  his  benevolent  fpirit  did  not 
flacken,  but  he  went  about  doing  good  as  ufual.  The 
PLAGUE  in  1665,  and  the  FIRE  in  1606,  furnifhed  him  with, 
variety  of  objects.  He  went  on  with  his  trade  in  Lombard- 
ftreet,  till  the  year  1676  :  at  which  time  his  biographer  fup- 
pofes  him  to  have  been  worth  9000!.  though  he  had  difpofed 
of  incredible  fums  in  charities.  This  year  he  erected  his 
vvarehoufe  in  Little-Britain,  for  the  employment  of  the  poor 
in  the  linnen  manufacture  :  of  which  Dr.  Tillotfon  has  fpoke 
in  this  honourable  manner,  in  his  Funeral  Sermon  on  Mr. 
Gouge,  in  the  year  1681.  "  Mr.  Gouge,  fays  he,  fet  the 
ct  poor  of  St.  Sepulchre's  parifh,  where  he  was  Minifter,  to 
"  work  at  his  own  charge.  He  bought  flax  and  hemp  for 
M  them  to  fpin  :  when  fpun  he  paid  them  for  their  work, 
w  and  caufed  it  to  be  wrought  into  cloth,  which  he  fold  as 
"  he  could,  himfelf  bearing  the  whole  lofs  This  was  a 
"  very  wife  and  well  chofen  way  of  charity  ;  and  in  the  good 
"  effect  of  it  a  much  greater  charity,  than  if  he  had  given 
<c  to  thofe  very  perfons,  freely  and  for  nothing,  fo  much  as 
4C  he  made  them  to  earn  by  their  work  :  becaufe  by  this 
"  means  he  refcued  them  from  two  mod  dangerous  tempta- 
"  tions,  Idleneis  and  Poverty.  This  courfe,  fo  happily  de- 
"  vifed  and  begun  by  Mr.  Gouge,  gave,  it  may  be,  the  firft 
*'  hint  to  that  ufeful  and  worthy  citizen,  Mr.  Thomas  Fir- 
"  min,  of  a  much  larger  deiign  :  which  has  been  managed 
•"  by  him,  fome  years  in  this  city,  with  that  vigour  and  good 
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fuccefs,  that  many  hundreds  of  poor  children,    and  ethers 
who  lived  idle  before,  unprofitable  bodi  to  themfclyes  and 
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"  the  public,  now  maintain  thcmlelves,  and  arc  alfo  fume 
<l  advantage  to  the  community.  By  the  afliilance  and  chari- 
"  ty  of  many  excellent  and  wcll-difpofed  perfons,  Mr.  Fir- 
"  min  is  enabled  to  bear  the  unavoidable  !ofs  and  charge 
"  of  fo  vaft  an  undertaking;  and  by  his  own  forward  incli- 
<c  nation  to  charity,  and  unwearied  diligence  and  activity, 
*c  is  fitted  to  fuliain  and  go  through  the  incredible  pains 
"  of  it." 

In  the  years  1680  and  1681,  came  over  the  French  Pr 
teftants,  who  furnifhed  new  work  for  Mr.  Firmin's  zeal  and 
charity:  and  in  !•  82,  he  fet  up  a  linnen  manufacture  for 
them  at  Ipfwich.  During  th :  lalt  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he 
was  one  of  the  governours  of  Chrift-Church  Hofpital  in  Lon- 
don ;  to  which  he  procured  many  confiderable  donations. 
Every  body  knows  the  great  number  of  Irifh  nobility,  clergy, 
gentry,  and  others,  who  fled  into  England  from  the  pcrfecu.- 
tion  and  profcription  of  king  James,  Lnefs  and  other  means 
were  fet  on  foot  for  their  relief,  in  all  which  Mr.  Firmin  was 
fo  active,  that  he  received  a  letter  of  thanks  for  his  diligence 
js-,  c  and  kindnefs,  figned  by  the  archbifliop  of  Tuam,  and  feven 
'  biftipps  :  which  letter  is  inferted  in  his  life,  but  need  not  be 
tranfcribed.  In  April,  1693,  Mr.  Firmin  became  a  gover- 
nour  of  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital  in  Southwark  :  and  indeed, 
there  was  hardly  any  public  truft  or  charity,  in  which  he 
either  was  nor,  or  might  not  have  been,  concerned.  He  was 
buried,  according  to  his  de'.ire,  in  the  cloyfters  of  Chrif!> 
Church  Hofpital  ;  and  there  is  placed  in  the  wall  near  his 
~rave  an  infcription,  which  we  will  here  tranfcribe,  becaufe, 
though  expreiTed  in  term-  of  the  higheft  panegyric,  it  is  not 
thought  to  lie  or  flatter,  as  infcriptions  generally  do. 

"  Under  this  ftone,  near  this  place,  lieth  the  body  of 
"  Thomas  Firmin,  late  citizen  of  London,  a  Governour  of 
cc  this  and  Saint  Thomas's  Hofpital ;  who  by  the  Grace  of 
*'  God  was  created  in  Chrift  Jefus  unto  good  works,  where- 
"  in  he  was  indefatigably  indufmous,  and  fuccefsfully  pro- 
*e  voked  many  others  thereto;  becoming  alfo  their  Almoner, 
*{  vifiting  and  relieving  the  poor  at  their  houfes  ;  and  in  pri- 
tl  fons,  w.hence  alfo  he  redeemed  many.  He  fet  many  hun- 
4<  dreds  of  them  to  work,  to  the  expending  of  great  ftocks. 
e<  He  rebuilt,  repaired,  and  added  conveniencies  to  Hofpi- 
lf  tals,  weekly  overfeeing  the  orphans.  The  Refugees  from 
*'  France,,  and  from  Ireland,  have  partaken  largely  the  effects 

of  his  charity,   pains,   and  earneft  follicitation  for  them. 

He  was  wonderfully  zealous  in  every  good  work,  beyond 

the  example  of  any  in  our  age.     Thus  (hewed  he  his  faith 
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by  his  works,  and  cannot  reafonably  be  reproached  for 
that,  which  brought  forth  fuch  plenty  of  good  fruits.  He 
died  December  the  2Oth,  1697,  and  in  the  66th  year  of 
his  age." 


FISH  (SIMON),  a  man  who  deferves  to  be  recorded  in  a 
few  lines,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  Reformation.  He 
was  born  in  Kent,  and  after  an  education  in  the  univerfity  of  Wood's 
Oxford,  he  went  to  Gray's-Inn  to  ftudy  the  law.  A 
was  then  written  by  one  Roe,  in  which  cardinal  Wolfey  was 
feverely  reflected  on  ;  and  this  play  Fifh  undertook  to  act, 
after  every  body  elfe  had  refufed  to  venture  upon  it.  This 
obliged  him  to  fly  his  country  ;  and  he  went  into  Germany, 
where  he  found  out,  and  affociated  himfelf  with,  William 
Tyndale.  In  1527,  he  wrote  a  little  piece,  called,  "  The 
<c  Supplication  of  Beggars :"  which  is  nothing  but  a  fatyr 
upon  bifhops,  abbots,  priors,  monks,  friars,  and  indeed  the 
clergy  in  general.  A  copy  of  this  was  fent  to  Anne  Boleyne, 
and  by  her  given  to  king  Henry  VIII.  who  was  not  difpleaf- 
ed  with  it :  and  afterwards,  when  Wolfey,  againft  whom  it 
was  levelled,  was  difgraced,  Fifh  was  recalled  home,  and 
gracioufly  countenanced  by  the  king  for  what  he  had  done. 
He  died  of  the  plague  in  1571.  He  translated  from  Dutch 
into  Englifh  a  book,  intitled,  "  The  Summ  of  the  Scrip- 
"  tures,"  which,  Mr.  Wood  fays,  was  well  approved. 

FISHER  (JoHN),  the  celebrated  bifhop  of  Rochefter, 
and  martyr  to  Popery,  was  born  at  Beverley  in  Yorkfhire, 
in  the  year  1459.  ^'s  father,  a  merchant,  left  him  an  or- 
phan very  young :  but  by  the  good  care  of  his  mother,  he 
was  taught  fchool-learning  at  Beverley,  and  afterwards  admit- 
ted in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  of  Michael  Houfe,  fmce 
incorporated  into  Trinity  College.  He  took  the  degrees  in 
arts,  in  1488  and  1491  :  and  being  elected  fellov/  of  his 
houfe,  was  a  prodtor  of  the  univerfity  in  1495.  The  fame 
year  he  w.)S  elected  mailer  of  Michael-Houfe  :  and  having 
-for  feme  time  before  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity, 
he  took  holy  orders,  and  became  eminent  in  that  way.  The 
fame  of  his  learning  and  exemplary  virtues  reaching  the  ears 
^>f  Margaret  counteis  of  Richmond,  mother  or  king  Henry 
VI L  fhe  chofe  him  her  chaplain  and  confeflbr  ;  in  which  high 
•ftation  he  behaved  himfelf  with  fo  much  wifdcm  and  good- 
nefs,  that  fhe  committed  herfeif  entirely  to  his  government 
and  dire£t;on.  '  It  was  by  his  counfel,  that  this  princefs  un- 
dertook thofe  magnificent  foundations  of  St,  John's  and  Ch  rift's 
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Colleges  at  Cambridge  ;  eftablimed  the  divimty-profcfTorfiiips 
in  both  univerfities ;  and  did  a.  thouiand  other  acts  of  gene- 
loiuy,  for  the  propagation  cf  learning  and  piety. 

In  i)OJ,  he   took  the  degree   of  dodor  of  divinity,  and 
the   fame    year    was    chofen    chancellor    of    the    univcrfity  : 
during   the  exercife  of  which  olhce.   he   encoura^yd  learn  Tig 
and  good  manners,  and   is  faid  by  fome  to  have  had  prince 
Henry,  afterwards  king  Henry  VIII.  under  his  tuition  in  that 
univerfity.     In  1502,   he  was  appointed  by  charter  the  lady 
Margaret's  nrft  divinity-profelTor  in  Cambridge  :  and  in  1504, 
was   made  bifhop  of  Rocheftcr,  at   the   recommendation   of 
Fox  bifhop  of  Winchelter.     It  is  remarkable,  that  he  never 
would  exchange  this  bifhopric,  though  then  the  lead  in  Eng- 
land, for  a  better :  for  he  called  his  church  his  wife,  and  was 
won't  to  fay,  "  He  would   not  change  his  little  old  wife,  to 
*'   whom  he  had  been  fo  long  wedded,    for  a  wealthier."     In 
1505,  he  accepted  the  head  [hip  of  Queen's- College  in  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  held  for  little  more  than  three  years.     The 
foundation  of  Chrift's-College  was  perfected,  under  his  care 
and    fuperintendancy,  in  the  year  1506  ;  and  himfelf  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  ftatutes,  vifitor  for  life,  after  the  death  of  the 
munificent  foundrefs.     The  king's  hcence  for  founding  St. 
John's  was  obtained  foon  after :   but  before  it  was  pafled  in 
due  form,  the  king  dies  April  the  ift,  -1509,  as  does  the  lady 
Margaret  herfelf  the  29111  of  June  following.     The  care  of 
the  new  foundation   now  devolved   upon    her  executors,  of 
whom  the  moft  faithful   and  moft  active,  nay,  the  fole  and 
principal  agent,  was  bifhop  Fiiher  :  and  he  carried  it  on  with 
the  utrnoft  vigour.     In  1512,   he  was  appointed  to  go  to  the 
council  of  Lateran   at  Rome,  but  never   went,  as  appears 
from  procuratorial  powers,    and  letters  recommending  him  to 
great  men  there,    ftill  extant  in   the   archives  of  St.  John's- 
College.     This   college   being  finifhcd   in   1516,  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  opened  it  with  due  fciemnity;    and  was  alfo 
commiflioned  to  make  ftatutes  for  the  fame.     He  became  a 
preat  benefaclor  afterwards  to  this  colito-e. 

Upon  Luther's  nrit  appearance  in  1517,  and  (tout  oppo- 
fition  to  the  errors  and  innovations  of  Popery.,  bimopFifher, 
like  a  zealous  champion  for  the  church  of  Rome,  was  one 
of  the  firil  to  enter  the  lifts  againfl  him.  He  not  only  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  propagation  of  his  doctrine  in  his 
own  diocefe,  and  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  over 
which  as  chancellor  he  had  a  very  great  influence  ;  but  alfo 
preached  and  wrote  with  great  vehemence  and  earneltnefs 
pgainfl:  him,  Nay,  he  had  even  refolved  to  go  to  Rome, 
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but  was  diverted  by  cardinal  Wolfey's  calling  together  a 
fynod  of  the  whole  clergy  ;  wherein  the  bifhop  delivered  him- 
felf with  great  freedom,  on  occafion  of  the  cardinal's  ftate- 
iinefs  and  pride.  Hitherto,  Fifher  had  continued  in  great 
favour  with  Henry  VIII.  but  the  bufmefs  of  the  divorce  be- 
ing fet  on  foot  in  1527,  he  adhered  fo  firmly  to  the  Queen's 
caufe  and  the  Pope's  fupremacy,  that  it  brought  him  into 
great  trouble?,  and  in  the  end  proved  his  ruin.  For  the 
king,  who  had  a  great  efteem  for  him,  both  on  account  of 
his  honefty  and  learning,  having  defired  his  opinion  concern, 
ing  his  marriage  with  queen  Catherine  of  Arragon,  the 
biihop  declared,  that  there  was  no  reafon  at  ail  to  queftion 
the  validity  of  it ;  and  from  this  opinion  nothing  afterwards 
could  ever  make  him  recede. 

In  the  parliament,  which  met  November  the  3d,    1520,  a 
motion  being  made  for  fuppreffing  the  lefler  monafteries,    the 
bifhop  oppofed    it  in   a  very   warm  fpeech  :    at  which  fome 
lords  were  pleafed,  others  difpleafed.     The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
addreffing  himfelf  to   the  biihop,    faid,    6<  My  lord  of  Ro- 
<c  chefter,  many  of  thefe  words  might  have  been  well  fpared  : 
cc  but  it  is  often  feen,    that  the  greateft  clerks  are  not  al- 
ways the  wifeft  men.."      To   which  the  bifhop  replied, 
My  lord,  I  do  not  remember  any  fools   in  my  time,  that 
"  ever  proved  great  clerks."     Complaint  was  made  by   the 
commons  of  this  fpeech  to  the  kin?,  who  contented  himfelf 
with   gently  rebuking    Fifher,    and  bidding  him    4<  ufe  his 
"  words  more  temperateiy."     In  1530?  he  efcaped  two  very 
great  dangers,    namely,    of  being   firft  poifoned,    and   then 
{hot,    in  his  houfe  at  Lambeth- Marfh  :    upon   which  he  re- 
tired to   Rcchefter.     One  Roufe,  coming  into  his  kitchen, 
took  occafion,  in   the   cook's  abfence,    to  throw   poifon  into 
gruel,  which  was  prepared  for  the  bimop's  dinner.     He  could 
eat  nothing  that  day,    and  fo  efcaped  ;    but  of  feventeen  per- 
fons,   who  eat  of  it,  two  died,  and  the  reft  never   perfectly 
recovered   their   healths.     Upon    this  occafion   an    act  was 
made,  which  declared  poifoning  to  be   high-treafon,  and  ad- 
judged  the  offender  to  be   boiled   to   death:     which    fevere 
punifhment  was  inflicted  upon  Roufe  in  Smithheld  foon  after. 
The  other  danger  proceeded  from  a  cannon  bullet,  which  be- 
ing mot  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Thames,  pierced  through 
his  houfe,  and  came  very  near  his  ftudy,  where  he  ufed  to 
fpend  moft  of  his  time. 

When  the  queftion  of  giving  king  Henry  the  Vlllth,  the 
title  of  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  de- 
bated in  convocation  in  1531,  the  biihop  oppofed  it  with  all 
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his  might;  which  only  fervccl  the  more  to  inceafe  the  court 
againft  him,  and  to  make  them  watch  all  opportunities  ot 
getting  rid  of  fo  troublefome  a  perfon.  He  Toon  gave  them 
the  opportunity  they  fought  for,  by  tampering  with,  and 
hearkening  too  much  to  the  vifions  and  impoftures  of  Eliza- 
beth Barton,  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent :  who,  among  other 
things  pretended  a  Revelation  from  God,  that  "  if  the  king 
*c  went  forwards  with  the  purpofe  he  intended,  he  {hould  not 
"  be  king  of  England  feven  months  after."  The  court  hav- 
ing againft  him  the  advantage  they  wanted,  foon  made  ufe 
of  it,  by  adjudging  him  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  for 
concealing  the  maid's  fpeeches  that  related  to  the  king,  and 
by  condemning  him  with  five  others  in  lofs  of  goods,  and 
imprifonment  during  the  king's  pleafure :  but  he  was  releafed 
tipon  paying  300!.  for  his  majefty's  ufe.  Afterwards  an  acT: 
was  made,  which  abfolutely  annulled  king  Henry's  marriage 
with  Catherine  of  Arragon ;  confirmed  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Boleyn  ;  entailed  the  crown  upon  her  iiTue,  and  nomi- 
nally upon  the  lady  Elizabeth ;  and  made  it  high-treafon  to 
{lander,  or  do  any  thing  to  the  derogation  of  this  lair,  mar- 
riage. In  purfuance  of  this,  an  oath  was  taken  by  both 
houfes,  March  the  30th,  1534,  whereby  they  fwore,  "  to 
*'  bear  faith,  truth,  and  obedience  to  the  king's  majefty, 
„  <c  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  by  his  moft  dear  and  entirely 

*c  beloved  lawful  wife  queen  Anne,  begotten  and  to  be  be- 
gotten," &c.  Inftead  of  taking  this  oath,  bifhop  Fifher 
v/ithdrew  to  his  houfe  at  Rochefler :  but  he  had  not  been 
there  above  four  days,  when  he  received  orders  from  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  and  other  cornmiffioners,  authorifed 
under  the  great  feal  to  tender  the  oath,  to  appear  before  them 
at  Lambeth.  He  appeared  accordingly,  and  the  oath  being 
prefented  to  him,  he  perufed  it  a  while,  and  then  defired  time 
to  confider  of  it ;  fo  that  five  days  were  allowed  him.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  refufed  to  take  the  oath,  and  was  immediately 
•committed  to  the  tower,  it  being  the  26th  of  April,  1534. 

Neverthelefs,  in  refpecl  of  his  great  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  piety,  earneft  endeavours  were  ufed  to  bring  him  to 
a  compliance.  Some  bifhops  waited  on  him  for  that  purpofe, 
as  did  afterwards  the  lorn  chancellor  Audeley,  and  others  of 
the  privy-council  ;  but  they  found  him  immoveable.  Secre- 
tary Cromwell  was  alfo  with  him,  to  try  to  perfuade  and  con- 
vince him.  Cromwell  found,  that  what  iluck  moft  with  the 
bifriop  was,  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  reckoned  contrary  to 
the  Levitical  Law,  which  forbids  a  man's  taking  his  brother's 
wife,  Catherine  having  been  efpoufcd  to  Henry's  eldeft  bro- 
ther 
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ther  Arthur :  and  therefore  fent  Lee,  bifhop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  to  talk  with  him  upon  that  point.  The  ifTue 
was,  bifhop  Fifher  declared,  that  he  would,  "  fwear  to  the 
<c  fucceffion  ;  never  difpute  more  about  the  marriage;  and 
"  promifcd  allegiance  to  the  king  :  but  his  confcience  could 
tc  not  be  convinced,  that  the  marriage  was  againft  the  Law 
<;  of  God."  Thefe  concefiions  did  not  fatisfy  the  kings 
v/ho  was  refolvcd  to  let  all  his  fubjedh  fee,  that  there  was  no 
mercy  to  be  expected  from  him  by  any  one  who  oppofed  his 
will.  Therefore,  in  the  parliament  which  met  the  3d  of 
November  1534,  he  was  attainted  for  refufmg  the  oath  of 
lucceffion;  and  his  bifhopric  declared  void  from  the  2d  of 
January  following.  During  his  confinement,  the  poor  old 
oifhnp  was  but  hardly  and  unkindly  ufed,  and  fcarce  allowed 
neceflaries.  He  continued  above  a  year  prifoner  in  the  tower, 
and  might  have  continued  there,  till  releafed  by  a  natural 
death,  which  could  not  be  far  oft'  confidering  his  age,  if  an 
unfeafonable  honour,  paid  him  by  pope  Paul  III.  had  not 
haftened  his  deftrudion ;  which  was,  the  creating  of  him, 
on  the  21  ft  of  May  1535,  cardinal,  by  the  title  of  Cardi- 
nal Prieft  of  St.  Vitalis.  When  the  king  heard  of  it,  he 
gave  ftri<5l  orders,  that  none  fhould  bring  the  hat  into  his 
dominions :  moreover,  he  fent  lord  Cromwell  to  examine  the 
bifhop  about  that  affair,  who  after  fome  conference  between 
them  afked  him,  "  My  lord  of  Rochefter,  what  would  you 
"  fay,  if  the  pope  fhould  fend  you  a  cardinal's  hat;  would 
"  you  accept  of  it?'  The  bifhop  replied,  "Sir,  I  know 
<(  myfelf  to  be  fo  far  unworthy  any  fuch  dignity,  that  I  think 
<c  of  noth;ng  lefs ;  but  if  any  fuch  thing  fhould  happen, 
<c  afTure  yourfelf  that  I  fhould  improve  that  favour  to  the 
cc  beft  advantage  that  I  could,  in  afiiftins;  the  Holy  Catholic 
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"  Church  of  Chrift ;  and  in  that  refpec"t  I  would  receive  it 
c<  upon  my  knees/'  When  this  anfwer  was  brought  to  the 
king  by  fecretary  Cromwell,  Henry  faid  in  a  great  paffion, 
44  Yea,  is  he  yet  fo  lufty  ?  Well,  let  the  pope  fend  him  a 
ct  hat  when  he  will,  Mother  of  God,  he  (hall  wear  it  on  his 
"  fhoulders  then,  for  I  will  leave  him  never  a  head  to  fet  it 
"  on."  The  bifhop's  anfwer  has  been  differently  reprefent- 
ed  by  our  hiftorians,  as  if  it  had  been,  that  "  if  a  cardinal's 
ct  hat  was  laid  at  his  feet,  he  would  not  floop  to  take  it  up  :" 
but  that  was  fir  Thomas  More's  anfwer  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Roper,  when  {he  acquainted  him,  that  the  bifhop  was  created 
a  cardinal. 

From  this  time  the  bifhop's  ruin  was  abfolutely  determined  : 
but  as  no  legal  advantage  could  be  taken  againft  him,  Richard 
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Rich,  efq;  follicitor-general,  a  bufy  and  olHcious  man,  went 
to  him;  and  in  a  fawning  treacherous  manner,  under  pre- 
tence of  confuting  him,  as  from  the  king,  about  a  cafe  of 
confcience,  gradually  drew  him  into  a  difcourfe  about  the 
tender  point  of  Supremacy,  which  he  declared  to  be  u  un- 
"  lawful,  and  what  his  majefty  could  not  take  upon  him, 
w  without  endangering  his  foul."  The  bifhop  being  thus 
caught  in  the  fnare,  purpofely  laid  for  him,  a  fpecial  com- 
miffion  was  drawn  up  for  trying  him,  dated  June  the  ift, 
1535;  and  on  the  iyth,  upon  a  fhort  trial,  he  was  found 
guilty  of  high-treafon,  and  condemned  to  furTer  death.  He 
objected  greatly  againft  follicitor  Rich's  evidence,  on  which 
he  was  chiefly  convicted ;  and  therefore  told  him,  that  "  he 
tc  could  not  but  marvel  to  hear  him  bear  witnefs  againft  him 
"  on  thefe  words,  knowing  in  what  fecret  manner  he  came 
<c  to  him."  Then  addreiTmg  himfelf  to  his  judges,  he  re- 
lated to  him  all  the  particulars  of  Rich's  coming,  and  thus 
went  on  :  "  he  told  me,  that  the  kins;  for  better  fatisfadtion 
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"  of  his  own  confcience,  had  fent  unto  me  in  this  fecret 
*'  manner,  to  know  my  full  opinion  in  the  matter  of  the 
"  Supremacy,  for  the  great  affiance  he  had  in  me  more  than 
cc  anv  other;  and  farther,  that  the  king  willed  to  aflure  me 
**  on  his  honour,  and  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  whatever 
"  I  fhould  fay  unto  him  by  this  his  fecret  meiTenger,  I  fhould 
<£  abide  no  danger  nor  peril  for  it,  nor  that  any  advantage 
<c  fhould  be  taken  againft  me  for  the  fame.  Now  therefore, 
"  my  lords,  concludes  he,  feeing  it  pleafed  the  king's  ma- 
ct  jefty,  to  fend  to  me  thus  iecretly  under  the  pretence  of 
"  plain  and  true  meaning,  to  know  my  poor  advice  and 
"  opinion  in  thefe  his  weighty  and  great  affairs,  which  I 
<c  moft  gladly  was,  and  ever  will  be,  willing  to  fend  him  ; 
<c  methinks,  it  is  very  hard  and  unjuft  to  hear  the  meflen- 
"  ger's  accufation,  and  to  allow  the  fame  as  a  fuincient  tefti- 
"  mony  againft  me  in  cafe  of  treafon."  Hard  and  unjuft 
indeed  !  but  the  juft  and  pious  king  Harry  would  needs  have 
it  fo.  On  the  22(1  of  June,  early  in  the  morning,  he  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  execution  that  day;  and  when  he  was 
getting  up,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  dreffed  in  a  neater  and 
finer  manner  than  ufual.  At  which  his  man  expreffing  much 
wonder,  feeing  he  muft  put  it  all  off  again  within  two  hours, 
ajid  lofe  it,  "  What  of  that,  faid  the  bifhop,  doeft  thou  not 
"  mark,  that  this  is  our  marriage- day,  and  that  it  behoves 
ei  us  therefore  to  ufe  more  cleanlinefs  for  folemnity  of  the 
"  marriage  fake  ?"  He  was  beheaded  about  ten  a  clock, 
after  he  had  arrived  to  the  age  of  almoft  77  years;  and  his 
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head  was  fet  up  over  London-bridge  the  next  day.  Such 
was  the  tragical  end  of  this  unhappy  bifhop,  "  which  left 
"  one  of  the  crreateft  blots  upon  this  kingdom's  proceedings," 
as  bifhop  Burnet,  fays  in  his  hiftory  of  the  Reformation. 
He  was  a  very  tall  well  made  man,  ftrong  and  robuft,  but 
at  the  latter  end  of  his  life  extremely  emaciated.  As  to  his 
moral  and  intellectual  attainments,  nothing  could  well  be 
greater.  Erafmus  reprefents  him  as  a  man  of  the  higheft  in- 
tegrity, of  deep  learning,  incredible  fweetnefs  of  temper, 
and  greatnefs  of  foul.  His  words  are  remarkable,  and  de- 
ierve  to  be  tranfcribed.-  -Reverendus  Epifcopus  Roffenfis, 
vir  non  iblum  rnirabili  intcgritate  vitas,  verum  etiam  alta  & 
recondita  doctnna,  turn  morum  quoque  incredibili  comitate 
com  mend  at  us  maximis  pariter  ac  minimis.  —  Aut  egregie  fal- 
lor,  aut  is  vir  ell  unus,  cum  quo  nemo  fit  hac  tempeliate 
conferendus,  vel  integritate  vitae,  vel  eruditione,  vel  animi 
magnhudine. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  :  ?s,  I.  AiTertionum 
Martini  Luthcri  confutatio.  that  is,  "A  confutation  of 
"  iVlartin  Luther's  aflertions."  2.  Defenfio  Aflertionis  Hen- 
rici  Oclavi  de  feptem  facrumentis,  &c.  that  is,  "  A  defence 
"  of  king  Henry's  book  againft  Luther's,  intitled,  The 
"  Captivity  of  Babylon."  3.  Epiftola  Refponforia  Epiftolae 
Lutheri,  that  is,  "  A  Letter  in  anfwer  to  Luther's."  4.  Sa- 
cerdotii  Defenfio  contra  Lutherum,  that  is,  "  A  Defence  of 
ct  the  Priefthood  againli  Luther."  5.  Pro  Damnatione  Lu- 
theri, that  is,  "  For  the  condemnation  of  Luther."  6.  De 
veritate  corporis  &  fanguinis  Chrifti  in  Euchariftia,  adverfus 
Oecolampadium,  that  is,  "  Of  the  reality  of  the  body  and 
"  blood  of  Chrift  in  the  Euchariir,  againft  Oecolampadius." 
7.  De  unica  Magdalena,  that  is,  "  That  there  was  but  one 
"  Magdalen."  8.  Petrum  fuifle  Roma-,  that  is,  "  That 
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"  Peter  was  at  Rome."  9.  Several  Sermons,  among  which 
was  one  preached  at  the  funeral  of  Henry  VII.  and  one  at  the 
funeral  of  Margarec  countefs  of  Richmond.  The  latter  was 
republifhed  in  1708,  by  Thomas  Baker,  B.  D.  with  a  learn- 
ed preface.  And  one  preached  at  London,  on  the  day  that 
Luther's  writings  were  publicly  burnt.  I  o.  Several  tracls  of 
a  fmaller  nature  upon  fubjefis  of  piety.  11.  "  His  opinion 
*'  of  king  Henry  the  Vlllth's  marriage,  in  a  letter  to  T. 
*'  Wolfey."  This  is  printed  in  the  collection  of  Records  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  volume  of  Collier's  Ecclefiaftical  Hif- 
tory. Aloft  of  the  forementioned  nieces,  which  were  print-  PUP'"  * 
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ed  leparately  in  Jbnglanu,  were  collected  and  printed  together  cerit> 
in  one  volume  folio  at  Wurtzburg,  in  1595. 
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no  ,     FITZHERBERT. 

FITZHERBERT  (Sir  ANTHONY),  a  very  learned 
lawyer  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VilJ.  v/as  defcended  from 
A  t  h°d  *  a  very  anc'ent  family,  and  born  at  Norbury  in  the  county  of 
Oxon.'  Derby;  but  it  is  not  faid  in  what  year.  After  he  had  been 
properly  educated  in  the  country,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  and 
from  thence  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court  ;  but  we  neither 
know  what  college,  nor  what  inn,  he  was  admitted  of.  His 
great  parts,  judgment,  and  diligence,  foon  diftinguifhed  him 
in  his  profeffion  j  and  in  procefs  of  time,  he  became  fo  emi- 
nent, that  on  the  1 8th  of  November,  1511,  he  was  called 
to  be  aferjeant  at  law.  In  1516,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  ;  and  the  year  after,  was  appointed  one  of  his 
majefty's  ferjeants  at  law.  He  began  now  to  prefent  the 
world  with  the  product  of  his  ftuuies;  and  publifhed  from 
time  to  time  feveral  valuable  works,  which  {hall  be  mention- 
ed juft  now.  In  1523,  which  was  the  i5th  year  of  Henry 
Vlllth's  reign,  he  was  made  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas,  in  which  honourable  flat  ion  he  fpent  the 
remaining  part  of  his  life  ;  difcharging  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  fuch  fufficiency  and  integrity,  that  he  was  held  as  the 
oracle  of  the  law,  and  univerfally  re-fpecled.  Two  remark- 
able things  are  related  of  his  conduct  :  one,  that  he  openly 
oppofed  cardinal  Wolfey  in  the  height  of  his  power  ;  the 
other,  that,  when  he  came  to  lie  upon  his  death-bed,  fore- 
feeing  the  changes  that  were  likely  to  happen  in  the  church  as 
well  as  ftate,  he  prefTed  his  children  in  very  ilrong  terms  to 
promife  him  folemnly,  neither  to  accept  grants,  nor  to  make 
purchafes  of  abbey-lands.  He  died  upon  the  2jth  of  May, 
1538,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  parifh  church  of  Norbury. 
He  left  behind  him  a  very  numerous  pofterity  ;  and  as  he  became 
by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  polIeHed  of  the  family  eftate, 
fo  he  was  in  a  condition  to  provide  very  plentifully  for  them. 

Our  learned  lawyer's  works  are,  j.  "  The  Grand  A- 
"  bridgment  collected  by  that  moft  reverend  judge,  Mr. 
*e  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  lately  conferred  with  his  own  manu- 

fcript  corre&ed  by  himfelf,  together  with  the  references  of 

the  cafes  to  the  books,  by  which  they  may  beeafily  found  ; 

an  improvement  never  before  made.  Allb  in  this  edition, 
ct  the  additions  or  fupplements  are  placed  at  the  end  of  their 
"  refpeciive  tides."  Thus  runs  the  title  of  the  edition 
1577  :  but  the  v/ork  was  firft  publifhed  in  1519.  To  this 
edition  of  1577,  is  added  a  moft  ufeful  and  accurate  table, 
by  the  care  of  William  Raftall,  ferjeant  at  law,  and  alfo  one 
of  the  indices  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  queen 

Mary: 
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Mary  :  which  table,  as  well  as  the  work,  together  with  its 
author,  is  very  highly  commended  by  the  lord  chief  juftice 
Coke.  2.  «'  The  Office  and  Authority  of  Juftices  of  Peace, 
"  compiled  and  extracted  out  of  the  old  books,  as  well  of 
"  the  Common  Law,  as  of  the  Statutes."  Lond.  1538. 
3.  <•'  The  Office  of  Sheriffs,  Bailiffs  of  Liberties,  Efcheators, 
*'  Conftables,  Coroners,"  &c.  1538.  Though  we  give  the 
titles  in  Englifn,  thefe  three  works  are  written  in  French  : 
only  part  of  the  fecond  is  in  Englifh.  4.  "  Of  the  Diverfity 
"  of  Courts ;"  1529.  in  French;  but  tranflated  afterwards 
by  W.  H.  of  Gray's-Inn,  and  added  by  him  to  Andrew 
Home's  Mirrour  of  Juftices.  5.  ts  The  New  Natura  Bre- 
"  vium  ;'*  1534.  in  French  ;  but  afterwards  tranflated,  and 
always  held  in  very  high  efteem.  6.  "  Of  the  furveying  of 
"  Lands.'7  1539.'  7-  "  The  Book  of  Hufbandry,  very  pro- 
*f  iitable  and  neceflary  for  all  perfons ;"  1534,  and  feveral 
times  after  in  the  reigns  of  Alary  and  Elizabeth.  It  is  faid,. 

^_j  * 

in  an  advertifcment  to  the  reader,  that  this  book  was  written 
by  one  Anthony  Fitzherbcrt,  who  had  been  forty  years  an 
hufbandman :  from  whence  many  have  concluded,  that  this 
eculd  not  be  our  judge.  But  in  the  preface  to  his  book 
"  Of  Meafuring  Lands,"  he  mentions  his  book  "  of  Agri- 
"  culture  ;'7  and  in  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  fame 
book,  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  that  the  author  of  that  treatife  of 
Meafuring,  was  the  author  likewife  of  the  book  tc  concern- 
<c  ing  the  office  of  a  Tuftice  of  Peace."  Whence  it  fhould 

D  •» 

feem,  that  both  thofe  books  were  written  by  our  author  5 
who  perhaps  in  the  feafons,  which  allowed  him  leifure  to  go 
into  the  country,  might  apply  himfelf  as  vigoroufly  to  hufban- 
dry  in  the  country,  as  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law  when  in  town  ; 
and  throw  his  thoughts  down  upon  paper,  though  with  no 
view  of  ever  having  them  published. 

FITZHERBERT  (THOMAS),  grandfon  of  fir  An- 
thony, and  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  man,  was  born  in 
the  county  of  Stafford  in  the  year  1552;  and  after  having 
been  grounded  in  fchool -learning,  was  fent  to  either  Exeter  J^^ 
or  Lincoln-college  in  Oxford,  in  1568.  But  having  beenoxqn. ' 
moftly  before  trained  up  in  the  Catholic  Religion,  the  college 
was  uneafy  to  him ;  and  though  he  would  now  and  then  hear 
a  fermon,  which  he  was  permitted  to  do  by  an  old  R.oman 
prieft,  who  lived  privately  in  Oxford,  and  to  whom  he  often 
recurred  for  inftruclion  in  matters  of  religion,  yet  he  would 
feldom  or  never  go  to  prayers,  for  which  he  was  often  ad- 
monifhed  by  the  fub-reftor  of  his  houfe,  At  length,  feem- 
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ing  to  be  wearied  with  the  herefy  of  the  times,  as  he  called 
it,  he  receded  without  a  degree  to  his  patrimony  ;  where  alfo 
refufmg  to  go  to  his  pariih- church,  he  was  impriibned  about 
the  year  1572  :  but  being  loon  after  let  at  liberty,   he  became 
itill  more  zealous   in  his  religion,  defending  it  againfr.   the 
proteftant  minifters,  and  maintaining  publicly,  that  catholics 
ought  not  to  go  to  proteftant  churches  ;  for  which  being  like 
to  fufTer,  he  withdrew  and  lived  obfcurely.     In  1580,  when 
the  jefuits  Campian   and    Parfons    came    into  England,    he 
went  to  London,  (ound   them  out,  (hewed  himfelf  exceed- 
ingly attached  to,    and    fupplied  them  liberally  :    by  which, 
bringing  himfelf  into  dangers  and  difficulties,  he  went  a  vo- 
luntary exile  into  France,  in  the  year  1582,  where  he  iblii- 
cited  the  caufe  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  but  in  vain. 

After  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  princefs,  he  left  France, 

and  went  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  implore  the  protection  of 

Philip  II.  but  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  in  1588,  he 

left  Spain,  and  accompanied  the  duke  of  Feria  to  the  city  of 

Milan  in  Italy.     This   duke  had    formerly  been  in  England 

with   king   Philip,    had  married    an   Englifh  lady,  and  was 

juftly  efteemed  a  great  patron  of  the  Engliih  in  Spain.     Fitz- 

herbert   continued  at  Milan    fome   time,    and  from  thence 

went  to  Rome  :    where  taking  a  lodging  near  the  Englifh- 

College,  he  attended  prayers   as  regularly   as   the    refidents 

there,  and  fpent  the  reft  of  his  time  in  writing  books.     He 

entered   into   the  Society  of  Jefus   in   1614,    and   received 

priefts  orders  much  about  the  fame  time ;    after  which  he 

fpeedily  removed   into  Flanders  to  prefide   over    the  million 

there,  and  continued  at  BruiTels  about  two  years.     His  great 

parts,  extenfive  and  polite  learning,  together  with  the  high 

efteem  that  he  had  gained   by  his  prudent  behaviour  at  Bruf- 

fels,  procured  him  the  government,  with  the  title  of  re&or, 

of  the  Englifh- college  at  Rome.     This  office  he  exercifed  for 

twenty-two    years   with    unblemifhed    credit,  during    which 

time  he  is  faid  to  have  been  often  named  for  a  cardinal's  hat. 

He  died   there  on   the   zyth  of  Auguft  1640,  in  the  88th 

year  of  his  age  ;    and  was  interred  in  the  chapel,  belonging 

to  the  Englifh  college. 

As  to  his  writings,  Mr.  Wood  has  given  us  a  lift,  con- 
taining ten  different  works  :  but  thele  being  chiefly  of  the 
controverfial  kind,  in  defence  of  Popery,  and  directed  againtt 
Barlow,  Donne,  Andrews,  and  other  Engliih  authors,  do 
not  deferve,  methinks,  a  particular  enumeration.  There  is 
however  a  treatife  or  two  among  our  author's  works,  which 
were  received  with  univerial  approbation  both  by  Proteftants 
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and  Papifts  j  and  did  him  great  honour,  as  they  (hewed  him 
to  be  a  man  of  deep  fenfe,  ftrong  parts,  and  of  a  generous 
dilpofition,  as  well  as  of  much  reading  and  fmgular  experi- 
ence. Their  titles  are,  i.  *'•  Treatife  concerning  Polity  and 
"  Religion."  Doway,  1606.  4to.  wherein  are  confuted 

•—  *  * 

feveral  principles  of  Machiavel.  The  fecond  part  of  the 
faid  treatife  v/as  printed  alfo  at  Doway,  1610  j  and  both  to- 
gether in  1615,  410.  A  third  part  was  printed  at  London 
in  1652.  4to.  "  being  then  cried  up,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  for 
<c  a  good  book,  as  the  other  parts  had  been."  2.  An  fit  uti- 
litas  in  fcelere,  vel  de  infelicitate  Principis  Machiavellani : 
that  is,  "  Whether  there  be  any  utility  in  wickednefs,  or 
"  concerning  the  unhappinefs  of  Machiavel's  Prince."  Romas, 
1610.  8vo.  The  language  of  thefe  pieces  is  a  little  perplex- 
ed and  obfcure,  and  the  method,  according  to  the  manner  of 
thofe  times,  fomewhat  embaraiTed  and  pedantic  ;  but  they  a- 
bound  with  good  matter,  and  have  ferved  as  a  fund  to  feve- 
ral authors,  who  have  written  fince  againft  Machiavel. 

FITZHERBERT  (NICHOLAS),  grandfon  alfo  to  fir 
Anthony  Fitzherbert,  and  coufin  to  Thomas,  was  born  about 
the  year  1550,  and  became  a  ftudsnt  of  Exeter- College  in\Vood's 
Oxford.  About  1572,  he  left  his  native  country,  parents, Athen. 
and  patrimony*,  for  religion  ;  and  went  beyond  the  teas  as 
voluntary  exile.  At  firft  he  fettled  at  Bononia  in  Italy,  to 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  and  was  there  in  i  c;  80. 

o  — 

Not  long  after  he  went  to  Rome,  and  in  the  year  1 587,  be- 
gan to  live  in  the  family  of  William  Alan,  the  cardinal  of 
England.  He  continued  with  him  till  his  death,  being  then 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  the  laws  and  in  polite  literature. 
He  was  unfortunately  drowned,  fome  time  in  the  year  1612, 
in  a  journey  he  ma  ie  from  Rome.  He  publifned  the  follow- 
ing pieces:  i.  Cafae  Galatan  de  bonis  monbus,  that  is, 
"  Cafa  Galatasus,  of  good  manners."  Roma?,  1595.  A 
tranflation  from  Italian.  2.  Oxonienfis  in  Anglia  Academic 
Defcriptio,  that  is,  "  A  Defcription  of  the  Univerfity  of 
5£  Oxford  in  England/'  Romse,  1602.  3.  De  Antiquitate 
&  Continuatione  Catholics  Religionis  in  Anglia,  th~t  is, 
**  Of  the  Antiquity  and  Continuance  of  the  Catholic  Reli- 
<c  gion  in  England."  Roms,  ibcS.  4.  Vitse  Cardinal  is 
Alani  Epitome,  that  is,  kt  An  Epitome  of  the  Life  of  Car- 
4C  dinal  Alan."  Roma?,  '16:8.  He  alib  wrote  the  Life  of 
that  Cardinal,  v.'ho  was  his  pativn,  more  at  large ;  which, 
for  reafons  of  Hate,  was  never  pubiiihed. 

VOL.  V.  I  FLACCUS 
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FLACCUS  (CAius  VALERIUS),  an  ancient  Latin  poet, 
of  whom  we  have  but  very  imperred  accounts  remaining. 
There  are  many  places  that  claim  him,  but  Setia,  now  Sez- 
zo,  a  town  of  Campania,  feems  to  have  the  beft  title  ;  and 
it  is  from  thence,  that  he  bears  the  firname  Setinus.  Mar- 
tial, who  was  his  contemporary  and  friend,  intimates,  that 
he  lived  at  Padua,  or  at  leaft  was  born  there ;  as  may  be  col- 
lected from  an  epigram,  wherein  he  advifes  him  to  quit  the 
beggarly  fludy  of  poetry,  and  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  bar,  as 
the  more  profitable  profeffion  of  the  two.  He  died  when  he 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  before  he  had  put  the 
finifhing  hand  to  the  poem  which  he  left. 

Flaccus  chofe  the  hiftory  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  for 
the  fubjecl:  of  his  poem  ;    of  which  he  lived  to  compofe  no 
more  than  feven  books,  and  part  of  an  eighth.     It   is  ad- 
drefled  to  the  emperor  Vefpafian  ;  and  Flaccus  takes  occafion 
at  the  fame  time  to  compliment  Domitian  on  his  poetry,  and 
Titus  on  his  conqueft  of  Judaea.     The  learned  world  have 
been  divided  in  their  opinion  of  this  author :  fome  critics  not 
having  fcrupled  to  exalt  him  above  all  the  Latin  poets,  Vir- 
gil only  excepted,  while  others  have  fet  him  as  much  below 
them.     This  poem  of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  is  an  imi- 
tation rather  than  a  tranflation  of  the  Greek  poet  Apollcnius, 
four  books  of  whofe  poem  upon  the  fame  fubjecl:  are  yet  re- 
maining :    and  it  has  generally  been  agreed,  that  the  Latin 
poet  has  fuceeded  beft  in   thofe  parts,  where  he  had  not  the 
Greek  in  view.     Apolloniushas  by  no  means  fuffered,   wheie 
Fiaccus  has  Teemed  to  tranflate  him,  none  of  his  fpirit  having 
been  loft  in  the  transfufion  :  fo  far  from  it,  that  our  author 
has  the  honour  to  be  ranked  among  the   few,  whofe  copies 
have  rivalled  their  originals.     He  h^d  a  true  genius  for  poetry, 
which  would  have  been   more  diftinguiflied,  had  he  attained 
to  riper  years,  and  a  more  fettled  way  of  judging.     He  pro- 
feiredly  imitated  Virgil,  and   often  does  it  in  a  mcft  happy 
manner.     Upon  the  whole,  he  does  not  deferve  to  be  fo  ne- 
glecled  as  he  has  been  ;  efpecially,  while  other  poets  of  an- 
tiquity have   been    thought   worthy  of  notice,  who  are  not 
fuperior  to  him  either  for  their  matter,  ftyle,  or  verification. 
Quintilian  feems  to  have  entertained    the  higheft  opinion,  of 
his  merit,  by  the  fhort  eloge  he  has  left  of  him.     Speaking 
*x  /T    °f  *ke  Poets>  he  fays,  muhum  in  Valeric  Flacco  nuper  arnifli- 
mus  :  that  is,  "  we  have  lately  lofl  much  by  the  death  of  Vale- 
"   rius  Fiaccus."    After  feveral  editions  of  this  poet,  with  notes 
of  the  learned,  Nicholas  Heinfuis  publijfaed  him  at  Amfterdam 
in  1680.  I2mu.  which  edition  was  republifned  in  the  fame  frze 

in 
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in  1702.     But  the  beft  edition  is  that,  cum  riotis  inregris  Va- 
riorum &Petri  Burmanni,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1724.  410. 

It  may  be  proper  juft  to  mention,  that  John  Baptifta  Pius 
an  Italian  poet,  compleated  the  eighth  book  of  the  Argonau- 
tics,  and  added  two  more,  by  way  of  fupplement,  from  the 
fourth  of  Apollonius;  which  fupplement  was  firft  printed^ 
at  the  end  of  f  laccus,  in  Aldus's  edition  of  1523,  and  ha:> 
been  fubjoined  to  all,  or  at  leaft  moft  of  the  editions  finee. 

FLAMSTEED  (JOHN),  a  moft  eminent  Englifhaftro- 
nomer,  was  born  of  reputable  parents  at  Denby  in  Derby- 
{hire,  on  the  iQih  of  Auguft,  1646.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Free-fchool  of  Derby,  where  his  father  lived;  and  at 
fourteen  years  of  age  was  viiited  with  a  fevere  fit  of  ficlcnefs, 
which  being  followed  by  a  confumption  and  other  diiiempers, 
prevented  his  going  to  the  univeifiry,  as  was  defigned.  He 
was  taken  from  fchool  in  the  year  1662,  and  within  a  month 
or  two  after  had  Sacrobofco's  book  De  Sphoera  put  into  his 
hand,  which  he  fet  himfelf  to  read  without  any  direc^ar. 
This  accident,  and  the  leiiure  that  attenJed  it,  laid  the  ground- 
work of  all  that  mathematical  and  afrronorrical  knowledge, 
for  which  he  became  afterwards  fo  juftly  celebrated.  He  haa 
already  turned  over  a  great  deal  of  hutory,  ecclefiaftkal,  as 
well  as  civil  j  but  thij,  fubjecl:  was  intircly  new  to  him,  and 
he  found  a  mighty  pleafure  in  it.  Having  tranflated  fo  much 
from  Sacrobofco*  as  he  thought  neceiTary,  into  Engliih,  he 
proceeded  to  make  dials  by  the  direction  of  fuch  ordinary 
books  as  he  could  get  together ;  and  having  changed  a  piece 
of  Aftrology,  found  among  his  father's  books,  for  Mr.  Street's 
Caroline  Tables,  he  fet  himfelf  to  calculate  the  places  of  the 
planets.  He  ("pent  fome  part  of  his  time  allb  in  aftrological 
ftudies,  yet  fo  as  to  make  thenn  fubfervient  to  Aftronomy  : 
for  he  never  was  in  the  leaft  captivated  with  the  folemn  pre- 
tenfions  of  that  vain  fcience. 

Having  calculated  by  the  Caroline  Tables  an  Fclipfe  of 
the  Sun,  which  was  to  happen  on  the  22d  of  June,  1666, 
he  imparted  it  to  a  relation,  who  (hewed  it  to  Mr.  Emanuel 
Halton,  of  Wingfield  manor  in  Derbyshire.  This  Ema- 
nuel Halton  was  a  very  good  mathematician,  as  appears  from 
Tome  pieces  of  his,  in  the  appendix  to  Fofter's  Mathematical 
Mifcelianies*  He  carne  to  fee  Mr.  Flam  freed  foon  after ;  and 
finding  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  aftronomical  perfor- 
mances of  others,  he  fent  him  RiccioH's  Almageftum  Novum 
and  Kepler's  Tabulae  Rudolphinse,  to  which  he  was  before 
a  {hanger.  He  profecuted  his  aftronomical  {ludies  from  this 

I  2  time 
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time  with  all  imaginable  vigour,  and  with  all  the  fuccefs  he 
could  wifli.  In  1669,  he  collected  fome  remarkable  eclipfes 
of  the  fixed  liars  by  the  Moon,  which  would  happen  in 
1670,  calculating  them  from  the  Caroline  Tables ;  and  di- 
rected them  to  the  lord  vifcount  Brouncker,  prefident  of  the 
Royal  Society.  This  produced  very  good  efTecls;  for  his 
piece,  being  read  before  that  Society,  was  fo  highly  approv- 
ed, that  it  procured  him  letters  of  thanks,  dated  January  the 
i^th,  1669-70,  from  Mr.  Oldenburg  their  fecretary,  and 
from  Mr.  John  Collins  one  of  their  members,  with  whom  he 
correfponded  feveral  years. 

From  the  time  of  the  above-mentioned  piece's  being  read 
to  the  Royal  Society,  he  b-gan  to  have  accounts  fent  him  of 
ail  the  mathematical  books,  which  were  publiftied  either  at 
home,  or  abroad:  and  in  June,  1670,  his  father,  who  had 
hitherto  ciifcountenanced  his  ftudies,  taking  notice  of  his  cor- 
refpondence  with  feveri*  ingenious  men  he  had  never  feen, 
advifed  him  to  take  a  journey  to  London,  that  he  might  be 
perfonallv  acquainted  with  them,  Mr.  FJamfteed  gladly  em- 
braced this  offer,  and  vifited  Mr.  Oldenburg  and  Mr.  Col- 
lins ;  and  they  introduced  him  td  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  who  pre- 
fented  him  with  Mr.  Townley's  Micrometer,  and  undertook 
to  procure  him  glailes  for  a  Telefcope,  at  a  moderate  rate. 
At  Cambridge,  he  vifited  Dr.  Barrow,  Mr.  Newton,  and 
Dr.Wroe,  then  fellow  of  Jefus-College,  of  which  he  alfo  en- 
tered himfeif  a  ftudent.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1672,  he 
excerped  feveral  obfervations  from  Mr.  Gafcoigne's  and  Mr. 
Crabtree's  Letters,  which  had  not  been  made  public,  and 
which  he  trandated  into  Lat  n.  He  finimed  the  tranfcript  of 
Mr.  Gafcoigne's  papers  in  A/lay  :  and  fpent  the  remainder  of 
the  year  in  making  obfervations,  and  in  preparing  advertife- 
ments  of  the  approaches  of  the  Moon  and  Planets  to  the  fix- 
ed Stars  for  the  following  year.  Thefe  were  publifhed  by 
Mr.  Oldenburg  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  ;  with  fome 
obfervations  on  the  Planets,  which  Mr.  Flamfteed  imparted 
to  him.  In  1673,  he  wrote  a  final  1  tract  in  Englifh,  con- 
cerning the  true  and  apparent  diameters  of  all  the  Planets, 
when  at  their  neareft  or  remoter!  diftances  from  the  earth  ; 
which  tracl  he  lent  to  Mr.  Newton  in  1685,  who  made  ufe 
of  it  in  the  third  book  of  his  Principia  Mathematica,  &c.  . 

In  1673-4,  he  wrote  an  Ephemens  to  (hew  the  falfity  of 
Aftrology,  and  the  ignorance  of  thofe  that  pretended  to  it; 
a'nd  gave  a  Table  of  the  Moon's  rifing  and  fetting  carefully 
calculated,  together  with  the  Eclipfes  and  Approaches  of  the 
i'loon  and  Planets  to  the  fixed  Stars.  This  fell  into  the  hands 
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of  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  for  whpm  Mr.  Flamfteed  made  a  Table 
of  the  Moon's  true  Southings  that  year;  from  which,  and 
Mr.  Philips's  Theory  of  the  Tides,  the  High  Waters  being 
made,  he  found  that  they  mewed  the  times  of  the  turn  of 
the  Tides  very  near,  whereas  the  common  feaman's  coarfc 
rules  would  err  fometimes  two  or  three  hours.  In  1674, 
our  author  pafling  through  London  in  the  way  to  Cambridge, 
Sir  Jonas  Moore  informed  him,  that  a  true  account  of  the 
Tides  would  be  highly  acceptable  to  his  majefty  ;  upon, 
which  he  compofed  a  fmall  Ephemeris  for  his  majefty's  ufe. 
Sir  Jonas  had  heard  him  often  difcourfe  of  the  Weathsr-glafs, 
or  Barometer,  and  the  certainty  of  judging  of  the  weather  by 
it,  from  a  long  fcries  of  obfervat'mns  he  had  made  upon  it; 
and  now  requefted  of  him  to  fet  him  up  a  pair  of  thefe 
glafles,  which  Mr.  Flamfteed  did,  and  left  him  materials  for 
making  more.  Sir  Jonas  valued  thefe  glafles  extremely  ;  and 
mentioning  them  as  curiofitics  to  the  kins;  and  duke  of  York, 

^j  <w? 

he  was  ordered  to  exhibit  them  the  next  day,  which  he  did, 
together  with  Mr.  Flamlteed's  directions  for  judging  of  the 
iveather  from  their  riling  or  falling.  Sir  Jonas  was  a  great 
friend  to  our  author;  had  (hewn  the  king  and  duke  his  Te- 
lefcopes  and  Micrometer  before  :  and,  whenever  he  acquaint- 
ed them  with  any  thing,  wh'ch  he  had  gathered  from  Mr. 
Flamfteed's  difcourfe,  he  told  them  frankly  from  whom  he 
had  it,  and  recommended  him  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  a- 
bout  the  court. 

Mr.  FJamfteed,  having  taken  his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts 
at  Cambridge,  defigned  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  and  to 
fettle  in  a  fmall  living  near  Derby,  which  he  had  a  promife 
of  from  a  friend  of  his  father's.  In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Jonas 
Moore  having  notice  of  his  defign,  wrote  to  him  to  come  to 
London,  whither  he  returned  in  February  1674-5.  He 
was  entertained  in  the  houfe  of  that  gentleman,  who  had  other 
views  for  ferving  him  ;  but  Mr.  Flamfteed  perfifting  in  his 
refolution  to  take  orders,  he  did  not  difTuade  him  from  it. 
On  the  4th  of  March  following,  Sir  Jonas  brought  Mr.  Flam- 
fteed a  warrant  to  be  King's  AOronomer,  with  a  falary  of 
lool.  per  annum,  payable  out  of  the  Office  of  Ordnance, 
to  commence  from  Michaelmas  before.  This,  however,  did 
not  abate  our  author's  inclinations  for  orders ;  fo  that  the 
Eafter  following  he  v/as  ordained  at  Ely-houfe  by  bifhop 
Gunning,  who  ever  after  converfed  freely  with  him,  and 
particularly  upon  the  new  philofophy  and  opinions,  though 
that  prelate  always  maintained  the  old.  On  the  loth  of 
Augufl  1675,  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at 
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Greenwich  was  laid  ;  and  during  the  building  of  it,  Mr. 
Flamftced  lodged  at  Greenwich  :  and  his  v^uadrant  and  Tc 
lefcopes  bein^;  kept  in  the  queen's  houfe  there,  he  ohfrrved  the 
Appulfei.  of  tht  AJoon  and  Plane  ;s  to  the  fixed  Stars.  In 
1681,  Ins  '  Dodiine  of  ti  .  phere, '  was  publifhcd  in  a 
poithumous  work  of  Sir  Jonas  M<  ore,  imkled,  "  A  new 
<;  Svltem  of  the  Mathematics,"  printed  in  quarto. 

Abuut  the  year  1684,  he  was  prdented  to  the  living  of 
Bun;  i  in  burrey,  which  he  held  as  long  as  he  lived.  He 
was,  indeed,  very  moderately  provided  for,  yet  feems  to  have 
been  quite  contented,  afpiring  after  nothing  but  knowledge, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  fciences.  This  however,  as  it 
railed  him  to  the  notice  of  the  world,  and  recommended 
him  to  royal  favour  and  protection,  fo  it  likewife  procured 
him  the  friendfhip  and  confidence  of  Tome  of  the  molt  il- 
luftrious  perfons  in  the  way  of  fcience ;  fuch  as  the  incom- 
parable fir  Ifaac  Newton,  Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  William  Mo- 
lineux  of  Dublin,  efq;  Dr.  John  V^'allis,  the  celebrated 
CaiTini,  &c.  He  (hewed  the  fame  afTiduity  in  labouring  for 
the  improvement  of  Aftronomy,  after  this  moderate  provi- 
fion  was  made  for  him,  as  he  did  before  ;  as  the  numberlefs 
x  papers  addreiTed  by  him  to  the  fecretaries  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, many  of  which  are  printed  in  the  Philofophtc^1  Tranf- 
act/ions,  do  abundantly  teflify.  He  fpent  the  latter,  as  he 
had  done  the  former  part  of  his  life,  in  promoting  true  and 
ufeful  knowledge ;  and  died  of  a  flrangury  upon  the  laft  day 
of  December  1719.  Though  he  lived  to  above  feventy- 
three  years  ef  age,  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  had  from 
his  infancy  fuch  a  natural  tendernefs  of  conftitution,  as  he 
could  never  get  the  better  of ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  John 
Collins,  dated  March  the  20th  1670-71,  he  fays,  that  <e  he 
fhall  fcarcely  have  time  to  tranfcribe,  and  fit  his  papers 
for  the  prefs,  partly,  becaufe  his  occafions,  but  more  fre- 
quently his  diftempers,  withdraw  and  detain  him  from  his 
pen-endeavours.  For  the  fpring,  fays  he,  coming  on, 
my  blood  increafes,  which  if  I  fnouid  not  exercife  ftrong- 
c<  1'  1  fhould  fpit  up,  or  rece:ve  into  my  ftomach,  with 
"  great  detriment  to  my  health."  Fie  was  married,  but 
had  no  children,  i  -is  Hifloria  Caeleftis  Britanhica  was  pub- 
liiLed  at  London,  172^,  in  three  volumes  folio,  and  dedi- 
cated to  rhe  king  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Margaret  Flamfte'ed 
and  Mr.  James  Hodgfon.  A  great  p.rt  of  this  work  was 
printed  off"  before  his  death  ;  and  the  reft  compleated,  ex- 
cept the  Prolegomena  prefixed  to  the  third  volume.  In  the 
preface  we  are  informed,  that  in  1704,  he  having  co:nmu- 
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nicated  by  a  friend  an  account  of  his  collection  of  Obferva- 
tions to  the  Royal  Society,  they  were  fo  highly  pleafed  with 
it,  that  they  recommended  the  work  to  his  royal  highnefs 
prince  George  of  Denmark,  who  ordered  Francis  Pvoberts, 
efq;  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Dr.  David 
Gregory,  and  Dr  John  Arbuthnot,ato  infpect  Mr.  Flamfteed's 
papers.  This  being  done,  and  a  report  made  in  their  favour, 
ninety-feven  fheets  were  printed  at  the  prince's  expence  be- 
fore his  death  ;  after  which  the  remainder  was  publifhed  at 
the  charge  of  the  author  and  his  executors,  and  will  be  a 
noble  and  lafting  monument  to  his  memory. 

By  way  of  conclufion  to  this  article,   we  will  fubjoin   the 
teftimony  of  fome  eminent   perfons  in  favour  of  our  author. 
Mr.  Stephen  Gray,   in  a  letter  dated  from  Canterbury,  May 
the  5th,    1701,  describing  a  very  ingenious   inftrument   in- 
vented by  him,  for  drawing  a  true  meridian  line  by  the  Pole 
Star,  and  alfo  for  finding  the  hour  of  the  day  and  night  for 
the  fame,  has  the  following  paftage.     "  That  moft  learned, 
*'  accurate,  and  judicious  rvftronomer,    Mr.  John  Flamfteed 
"  has   lately  difeovered,     that   there   is  a  parallaxis  of  the 
"  Earth's  annual  orbit  at   the  Pole  Star,  of  about  forty  or 
"  forty-five  feconds ;  whereby  the  diameter  of  the  ftar's  pa- 
"  rallel  is  greater  in  June  than  in  December,  by  about  one 
<;  minute,  two  feconds,  which  he  has  evinced  from   feven 
cc  years  fucceflive  obfervations,  whereby  the  Earth's  motion phll'Tra 
"  is  indubitably  demonftrated,    as  appears  from  his  learned" 
<c  letter  to  Dr.  Wallis  on  that  fubject.'     The  learned  Dr. 
Wotton,   who  was  a  perfon  of  univerfal  knowledge,   pro- 
duces the  labours  and  difcoveries  of  Mr.  Flamfteed  to  prove, 
that  the  ancient  Aftronomy  was  not  at  all  comparable  to  the 
modern  ;   or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that  modern  Aftrono- 
mers  have  far  furpafled  the  ancient  in  point  of  accuracy,  as 
well  as  extenfivenefs  in  their  obfervations.    "  Galileo  Galilei, 
fays  he,  "  was  the  firft,  who  d;fcovered  four  Planets  moving 
"  conftantly  round  Jupiter,    from  thence  ufually  called  his 
"  Satellites,  which  afterwards  were  obferved  to  have  a  con- 
*6  ftant,    regular,    and   periodical  motion.     This  motion  is 
"  now  fo  exactly  known,    that  Mr.  Flamfteed,  who  is  one 
"  of  the  moft  accurate   obfervers  that  ever  was,  has  been 
"  able  to  calculate  Tables   of   the  Eclipfes  of   the  feveral 
"  Satellites  :    according  to  which  Aftronomers,  in  difFerentRefle<^V 
*6  quarters  of  the  world,  having  notice  of  the  precife  time°"daj^ 
"  when  to  look  for  them,  have  found  them  to  anfwer  to  his  Learning, 
<c  predictions,  and  publifhed  their  obfervations  accordingly."?4  J75 
The  great  Mathematician,  Dr.  John  Keill,  has  faid  of  Mr. 
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Flamftecd,  that  "  with  indefatigable  pains  for  more  than  for- 
"  ty  years,  he  has  watched  the  motions  of  the  Stars  ;  and 
<c  has  en  us  innumerable  obfervations  of  the  Sun,  Moon, 
<c  and  I'laritts  whk-h  he  maiJc  '<  ith  very  large  inftruwents 

exacliy  divided  by  moft   exquifite  art,   and    lit  ted  with  te- 

lefcopical  fights.  Whence  we  are  to  rely,  fays  he,  more 
<c  on  the  obfervations  he  hath  made,  than  on  thofe  that  went 
<c  before  him,  who  made  their  obfervations  with  the  naked 

eye,    without  the  aliiftauce  of  Telefcopes.     The  fuid  Mr. 

Flamfteed  ha-,  likewile  compofed  the  Oritifli  Catalogue  of 
<£  the  n\ed  Stars,  containing  about  three  thoufand  Stars, 
tc  which  is  twice  the  number  that  are  in  the  Catalogue  of 
ic  Hevelius:  to  each  of  which  he  has  annexed  its  longitude, 

O  •* 

latitude,  right  afcenfion,  and  diftance  from  the  Pole,  to- 
gether  with  the  variation  of  right  afcenfion  and  declina- 
tion,  while  the  longitude  increafes  a  degree.  This  Cata- 
l°oue>  togetner  with  moil  of  his  obfervations,  is  printed 
on  a  fine  paoer  and  character,"  partly,  <6  at  the  expences 
cs  Qj.-  the  late  George  prince  of  Denmark."  Mr.  Molineux, 
Dr.  Halley,  and  other  eminent  mathematicians  and  aftrono- 
mers,  as  well  abroad  as  at  home,  have  faid  very  high  things 
of  Mr.  Flamfteed  :  but  we  have  tranfcribed  enough  for  the 
prefent  p-urpofe. 

FLATMAN  (THOMAS},  an  Englifh  poet  of  fome 
eminence,  was  born  in  Alderfgate  ftreet,  London,  about 
the  year  1633,  and  educated  in  grammar-learning  at  Wic- 
kam-fchool,  near  Winchefter.  He  went  from  thence  to 
New-College  in  Oxford;  but  leaving  the  univerfity  without 
a  degree,  he  removed  to  the  Inner-Temple  at  London,  where 
in  due  time  he  became  a  barrifler  at  law.  We  do  not  find, 
that  he  ever  followed  the  profeffion  of  the  law;  but  having 
a  turn  for  the  fine  arts,  he  gave  a  loofe  to  his  inclination  that 
•way,  and  became  confiderable  both  as  a  poet  arid  a  painter. 
He  fpeaks  of  himfelf  as  a  painter  in  a  poem,  called,  "  The 
41  Review  ;"  and  it  appears  from  thence,  that  he  drew  in 
miniature.  The  third  edition  of  his  Poems  and  Songs,  with 
additions  and  amendments,  was  publifhed  by  himfelf,  with 
his  picture  before  them  in  the  year  1682,  and  dedicated  to 
the  duke  of  Ormond.  The  firft  poem  in  this  collection  is, 
*'  On  the  death  of  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Earl  of 
<e  OiTory,"  and  had  been  publifhed  feparateiy  the  year  be- 
fore. Soon  after,  it  was  read  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  his 
father,  who  was  fo  extremely  pleafed  with  it,  that  he 
fent  Mr.  llatman  a  mourning  ring,  with  a  diamond  in  it 

worth 
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worth  100 1.  for  his  pains  and  ingenuity,  He  publifhed  al- 
fo  in  1685,  two  Pindaric  Odes  :  one  on  the  death  of  prince 
Rupert,  the  other  on  the  death  of  king  Charles  IT. 

In  the  year  1660,  came  out  under  the  letters  T.  F,  a  col- 
le&ion  of  poems,  intitled,  "  Virtus  ?.ediviva  :  A  panegy- 
"  ric  on  the  late  king  Charles  the  Firft,  of  ever  blelfed  me- 
*'  mory,  &c  ;"  but  thefe  not  being  reprinted  in  any  edition 
of  his  "  Poems  and  Songs,"  Mr.  Wood  will  not  affirm 
them  to  be  Mr.  Flatman's.  In  the  year  1661,  was  publiih- 
ed  a  piece  in  profe,  intitled,  "  Don  Juan  Lamberto,  or  a 
"  Comical  Hiftory  of  the  late  times  i  '  with  a  wooden  cut 
before  it,  containing  the  pictures  of  giant  Defborough,  with 
a  great  club  in  his  right  hand,  and  of  Lambert,  both  leading, 
under  the  arms,  the  meek  knight  Richard  Cromwell :  and 

'  O 

this  taking  mightily,  a  fecond  part  was  publimed  the  fame 
year,  with  the  giant  Hufonio  before  it,  and  printed  with  the 
fecond  edition  of  the  firft.  This  very  witty  and  fatyrical 
work  has  to  it  the  difguifed  name  of  Montelion,  knight  of 
the  oracle  ;  but,  Mr.  Wood  fays,  tbe  acquaintance  and  con- 
temporaries of  Mr.  Flatman,  always  confidently  averred  him 
to  be  the  author  of  it.  Montelion's  Almanack  came  out  in 
1660,  1 66 1,  1662.  The  Montelions  of  the  two  lafr.  years 
are  fuppofed  to  be  Mr.  Flatman's,  as  that  of  the  firft  was 
wrote  by  Mr.  John  Philips,  it  is  remarkable,  that  our  author 
in  his  younger  days  had  a  diilike  to  marriage,  and  made  a  fong 
defcribing  the  incumbrances  of  it,  with  this  beginning: 

"  Like  a  dog  with  a  bottle  tied  clofe  to  his  tail, 
ce  Like  a  tory  in  a  bog,  or  a  thief  in  a  jail,  &c." 

but  being  afterwards  fmitten  with  a  fair  virgin,  and  more, 
according  to  Mr.  Wood,  with  her  fortune,  he  efpoufed  her 
on  the  26th  of  November,  1672;  upon  which,  fays  the 
fame  author,  his  ingenious  comrades  did  ferenade  him  that 
night,  while  he  was  in  the  embraces  of  his  miftrefs,  with  the 
faid  fong.  Re  died  at  his  houfe  in  Fleet- ftreet,  London,  on 
the  8th  of  December  1688  :  his  father,  a  clerk  in  Chan- 
cery, being  then  alive,  and  in  his  eightieth  year,  or  more. 
The  reader  may  fee  a  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Flatman's  poetry,  in 
the  article  FAITHORN  of  this  Dictionary.  We  can  fay  no- 
thing about  his  painting  ;  but  he  feems  to  have  been  more  of 
a  wit  than  a  poet. 

.FLECHIER    (ESPRIT),    an  eminent  French    biftiop, 
Celebrated  for  Poetry  and  Oratory,  was  born  at  Perne  in  A- 
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Niceron,     vlgnon  upon  the   i oth  of  June   1632.     He  wa«  educated  un~ 
Memoires,   £cr  an  Uncle9   who  was  a  man  of  note,  and    who  cultivated 
'in  him  that  genuine  eloquence,  and  love  of  polite  literature, 
for  which  he  was  naturally  formed,   and  became  afterwards 
famous.     He  was  firft  known  at  Paris,  by  a  Defcription  of  a 
Carroufal  in  Latin  verfe,  and  by  fome  French  poems,  which 
gained  him  great  reputation.     His  Carroufal,  intitled,  Curfus 
Regius,    was  printed  at  Paris  in  1669,  by  itfelf,    and  among 
his  Mifcellaneous  Works  in  1612,  I2mo.     People  wondered 
to  fee  a  thing  of  this  nature,  fo  little  known  to  ancient  Rome, 
expreffed   with  fuch  eafe  and  elegance  in  Latin.     His  firft 
Sermons  were  taken  great  notice  of,  and  his  Funeral  Orations 
were  admired  to  the  nigheft  degree.     He  feems  to  have  pitch- 
ed upon  an  odd  method  of  forming  a  true  tafte,  and  of  ac- 
quiring a  beautiful  and  correcl  way  of  writing  :  and  th.>t  was, 
it  feems,  by  reading  authors  who  had  none  of  thefe  qualities. 
If  his  judgment  had  not  been  naturally  good,  fuch  a  practice 
muft  have  corrupted,  inftead  of  confirming  it.     The  duke  de 
Montaufier  was   his  great  friend,  and  chofe  him   to  make  a 
Funeral  Oration  for  his  Lady  in  1672  ;    when  he  difcovered 
for  the  firft  time  his  very  uncommon  talent  for  thefe   fort  of 
works.     He  was  received  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
in  1673.     One  of  the  fchemes   contrived  for  the  education 
of  the  dauphin  was  to  write  the   Hiftory  of  the  Illuftrious 
Chriftian  Princes.       Flechier   was    appointed    to    write   the 
Hiftory  of  Theodofius  the   Great,    which   he  did  with  un- 
common eloquence  and  exaclnefs,  and  publifhed  it  in  1679. 
He  was  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Lavaur  in  1685,  and 
tranflated  to  that  of  Nimes  in  1687:      His  affection  for  the 
Belles  Lettres  was  not   at  all  leflened  by  his  advancement. 
He  founded  an  Academy  at  Nifmes,   and  took  the  prefident- 
fhip  upon  himfelf.     His  own  palace  was  indeed  a  kind  of  A- 
cademy,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  train  up  Orators  and 
Writers,   who  might  ferve  the  church,   and  do  honour  to  the 
nation.     He  died  upon  the  i6th  of  February   1710,  in   the 
y8th  year  of   his  age.      His  works    confift  of  Panegyrics, 
Sermons,     Funeral   Orations,    Paftoral    Letters,    Latin  and 
French  Poetry,  Letters,  &c.     He  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  which  was  publifhed  at  Paris,   1^93,  in  4to. 
and  in  two  volumes  12 mo.     He  alfo  tranflated  fome  pieces  of 
Antonius  Maria  Gratian. 

FLECKNOE  (RICHARD),  an  Englifh  poet  and  dra- 
matic writer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  but  more  remarkable 
for  having  given  a  name  to  a  fatire  of  Mr.  Dryden's,  than 
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for  alibis  own  works.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  a 
Jefuit,  and  to  have  had  connexions  in  confequence  thereof, 
with  fome  perfons  of  high  diftinction  in  London,  who  were 
-of  the  Roman  Catholic  periuafion.  When  the  Revolution 
was  compleated,  Mr.  Dryden,  having  fome  time  before 
turned  Papift,  became  diiquaHfied  for  holding  his  place  of 
Poet-Laureat.  It  was  accordingly  taken  from  him,  and  con- 
ferred on  Flecknoe,  a  man  to  whom,  it  feems,  he  had  al- 
ready a  confirmed  averfion  :  and  ihis  occafioned  him  to  wrK* 
a  fatire  againft  him,  named  Mac  Flecknoe,  which  i>  as  fe- 
vere  and  as  well  written  a  fatire  as  any  in  our  language, 
Flecknoe  wrote  fome  plays,  but  could  never  get  more  than 
one  of  them  afted.  His  Comedy,  called  Damoifellss  a  la- 
mode,  was  printed  in  1667,  and  addrefTed  to  the  duke  and 
duchefs  of  Newcaflle,  which  the  author  defio-ned  for  the 
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theatre,  and  was  not  a  little  chagrined  at  the  players  for  re- 
fufmg  it.  It  is  pleafant  to  obferve,  what  he  faid  upon  this 
occafion.  "  For  the  acting  this  comedy,  thofe  who  have 
ct  the  government  of  the  ftage  have  their  humours,  and 
<c  would  be  intreated  ;  and  I  have  mine,  and  won't  entreat 
"  them  :  and  were  all  dramatic  writers  of  my  mind,  they 
"  fhould  wear  their  old  plays  thread-bare,  ere  they  {hould 
"  have  any  new,  till  they  better  underftood  their  own  inte- 
*c  reft,  and  how  to  diftinguifh  between  good  and  bad." 
This  anger  of  Mr.  Flecknoe's  at  the  players  for  refufmg  his 
Comedy,  is  fomething  like  that  of  Bayes,  when  the  players 
went  to  dinner  without  his  leave.  4i  How  !  are  the  players 
gone  to  dinner?  if  they  are,  I'll  make  'em  know  what  it 
is  to  injure  a  perfon,  who  does  them  the  honour  to  write 
for  them,  and  all  that ;  a  company  of  proud,  conceited, 
<c  humorous,  crofs-grained  perfons,  and  all  that;  I'll  make 
'*  'em  the  moft  contemptible,  defpicable,  inconfiderable  per- 
"  fons,  and  all  that  j"  &c. 

His  other  dramatic  pieces  are,    c<  Ermina,   or   the  Chafte 
Lsdy  :   Love's  Dominion  :  and,  The  Marriage  of  Oceanus 
and  Britannia/'1     The  fecond  <  f  thefe  performances,  viz. 
Love's  Dominion,"  was  printed   in  1654,    and   dedicated 
to  the  lady  Elizabeth  Claypole  :    to  whom  the  author  infmu- 
ates  the  ufe  of  plays,  and  begs  her  mediation  to  gain  a  licence 
for  adUng  them.     He  fays,  this  play  is  full  of  excellent  mo- 
rality,   and   is    written   as  a  pattern  of  the  reformed  ftage. 
This  "  Love's  Dominion '    was   afterwards   republifhed    in 
1664,  under  the  title  of  «'  Love's  Kingdom,"  and  dedicated 
to  the  marquifs  of  Newcaftle.     The  author  with  great  pains 
got  it  then  to  be  adted,  but  it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  damn- 
ed 
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ed  by  the  audience ;  which  Mr.  Flecknoe  fliles  the  people, 
and  calls  them  judges  without  judgment.  He  owns,  that 
his  play  wants  much  of  the  ornaments  of  the  ftage ;  but 
that,  he  fays,  may  be  eafily  fupplied  by  a  lively  imagination. 
Our  author's  other  works  confift  of  Epigrams  and  Enigmas. 
There  is  a  book  of  his  writing,  called,  "  The  Diarium,  or 
"  Journal,  divided  into  twelve  jornades,  in  burlefque  verfc." 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  character  Mr.  Dryden  gives  of  Mr. 
Flecknoe's  works,  in  the  two  following  lines,  is  fomething 
beyond  their  proper  defert : 

<c  In  profe  and  verfe  was  own'd  without  difpute 
<c  Thro'  all  the  realms  of  nonfenfe  abfolute." 

We  know  not  when  Mr.  Flecknoe  died.  Perhaps  Diy  - 
den's  fatire  had  rendered  him  fo  contemptible,  that  no  body 
gave  themfelves  the  trouble  to  record  any  particulars  either  of 
his  life  or  death.  Pope  feems  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  his 
Dunciad  from  Dry  den's  Mac  Flecknoe. 


Leicefter's 
Common-     times> 
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FLEETWOOD  (WILLIAM),  an  eminent  Englifh 
lawyer,  and  recorder  of  London  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Lancaihire, 
and  a  natural  fon,  i  ,  Urood  fays,  of  Robert  Fleetwood, 
efq;  of  Hefketh  in  that  county.  He  had  a  liberal  education, 
and  was  for  fome  time  a  member  of  the  univeriity  of  Oxford  ; 
but  whether  of  Brazen-nofe  College,  or  Broadgate  hall,  Mr. 
Wood  does  not  inform  us.  He  went  from  thence  to  the 
Middle-Temple  in  London,  to  ftudy  the  law  ;  and  having 
quick  as  we:l  as  flrong  parts,  became  in  a  fhort  time  a  very 
djftinguifhed  man  in  his  profeffion.  His  reputation  was  not 
confined  to  the  Inns  of  Court ;  for  it  having  been  thought 
necejlary  to  appoint  Cornmiffioners  in  the  nature  of  a  Royal 
Vifitation  in  thediocefes  of  Oxford,  Lincoln,  Peterborough, 
Coventry  and  Lichrield,  Mr.  Fleetwood  was  of  the  number. 
In  1569,  he  became  recorder  of  London.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, whether  his  intereft  with  the  earl  of  Leicefter  procured 
him  that  place  or  net ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  con- 
fidered  as  a  perfon  entirely  addicted  to  that  nobleman's  fer- 
vice,  for  he  is  {tiled  in  one  of  the  bittereft  libels  of  thofe 
'  Leicefter's  mad  Recorder:"  with  an  infmuation, 
that  he  was  placed  in  his  office,  to  encourage  thofe  of  this 
lord's  faction  in  the  city.  He  was  very  zealous  againft  the 
Papifts,  aclive  in  diilurbing  their  mafs-houfes,  committing 
popifh  priefts,  and  giving  informations  of  their  intrigues: 

fo 
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fo  zealous,  that  once  rufliing  in  upon  mafs  at  the  Portuguefe 
ambassador's  houfe,  he  was,  for  breach  of  the  ambaflador's 
privilege,  committed  prifoner  to  the  Fleet,  though  foon  re- 
leafed.  In  1580,  he  was  made  ferjeant  at  law,  and  in 
1592,  one  of  the  queen's  ferjeants;  in  which  poft,  however, 
he  did  not  continue  long,  for  he  died  ah  nit  a  year  after,  and 
was  carried  to  Great  Miffenden  in  Buclunghamfhire,  where 
he  had  purchafed  an  eftate,  to  be  buried.  He  was  married, 
and  had  children.  Mr.  Wood  fays,  that  "  he  was  a  learned 
*'  man,  and  a  good  antiquary,  but  of  a  marvellouSj  merry, 
ce  and  pleafant  conceit."  He  was  farther  efteemed  a  fhrewd 
politician  ;  and  indeed,  that  character  was  mod  likely  to  re- 
commend him  to  his  patron  Leicefter.  He  was  a  good  popu- 
lar fpeaker,  and  wrote  well  upon  fubjevSiS  of  government. 
He  made  a  great  figure  in  his  profeflion,  being  equally  cele- 
brated for  his  eloquence  as  an  advocate,  and  for  his  judgment 
as  a  lawyer. 

His  occupations  hindered  him  from  writing  much,  yet  there 
are  forne  fmall  pieces  of  his  in  being:  a?,  i.  "  An  Oration 
"  made  at  Guildhall  before  the  Mayor,  &c.  concerning  the 
*'  late  attempts  of  the  Queen's  Majeflies  fcditious  fubjects, 
*'  October  the  1 5th,  1571."  I2mo.  2.  A_nnalium  tam  Re- 
gum  Edvardi  V.  Richard  Iff.  et  Her.rici  VII.  quam  Henrici 
VrIII.  titulorum  ordine  alphabetico  multo  jam  melius  quam 
ante  digeftorum  Elenchus  :  that  is,  6i  An  Index  of  the  Year 
<c  Books,  as  well  during  the  reicrns  of  Edward  V.  Richard 
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"  III.  and  Henry  VII.  as  of  Henry  VIII.  digetled  under 
"  titles  in  an  Alphabetical  order,  in  a  much  better  method 
"  than  before  ;"  1579  and  1597.  3'  tc  A  Table  to  the  Re- 
"  ports  of  Edmund  Plowden  ;"  I2nio.  this  is  in  French. 
4.  "  The  Office  of  a  Juftice  of  Peace:  together  with  in- 
C4  itruclions  how  and  in  what  manner  Statutes  fhall  be  ex- 
"  pounded  j"  1658.  8vo.  this  is  pofthumbus. 

FLEETWOOD  (WILLIAM),  a  very  excellent  Eng- 
liih  divine  and  bifhop,  was  defcended  from  the  fa:rie  ancient 
family  in   Lancashire   with   the  Fleetwood    juft  mentioned, ^  Life  and 
and   born   in  the  Tower  of  London  on   the   ift  of  January  Writings, 
1656.     He  had  his  fchool  learning  at  Eaton,    from  whence JJ^ojdleto 
he  was  elected  to  King's -college  in  Cambridge.     About  thetionof  his 
time  of  the  Revolution,  he  entered  into  holy  orders ;  and  wasSerm°nsand 
confidered  as  a  celebrated  preacher,  from  his  firft  fettingout.^ 
Having  preached  the  Anniverfary  Sermon  on  the  Founder's 
day,  before  the  Univerfity  in  his  own  College  Chappel,  March 
the  ajthj    1689.   itj       :o  his  turn  to  preach  before  thsra  on 
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the  Sunday  following  at  St.  Mary's;  when  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor and  Heads  of  Colleges  delired  him  to  print  both  Ser- 
mons :  but  he,  declining  one  part  of  the  honour,  printed 
only  the  firft.  He  was  foon  after  made  chaplain  to  king 
William  and  queen  Mary  ;  and  by  the  intereft  of  Dr.  Go- 
dolphin,  at  that  time  vice  provoft  of  Eaton,  and  refidentiary 
of  ;>t.  Paul's,  he  was  made  fellow  of  that  college,  and  rec- 
tor of  St.  Auftin's,  London,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's.  Soon  after,  he  obtained 
alfo  the  leclure  of  St,  Dunftans  in  the  Weft,  probably  by 
virtue  of  his  great  reputation  and  merit  as  a  preacher. 

In  the  year  1691,  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  love  for  letters, 
and  especially  for  antiquities,  by  publifhing,  r.  Infcriptionum 
Antiquarum  Sylloge,  &c.  in  Svo.  This  collection  of  an- 
tient  infcriptions  confifts  of  two  parts  ;  the  firft  containing 
remarkable  Pagan  infcriptions  collected  from  Gruter,  Reine- 
fius,  Spon,  and  other  writers ;  the  fecond  the  ancient  Chrif- 
tian  monuments  :  the  whole  illuflrated  with  very  fhort  notes 
for  the  ufe  of  the  young  antiquarian,  in  ufum  juventutis,  &c. 
In  1692,  he  tranflated  into  Englim,  revifed,  and  prefixed  a 
preface  to,  2.  "  Mr,  Jurieu's  Plain  Method  of  Chriftian 
"  Devotion,  laid  down  in  Difcourfes,  Meditations,  and 
Prayers,  fitted  to  the  various  occafions  of  a  religious  life :" 
the  27th  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1750.  In  the  mean 
time  he  was  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  his  great  talents  for  the 
pulpit,  which  rendered  him  fo  much  and  fo  generally  ad- 
mired, that  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  preach  in  the 
moft  public  places,  and  upon  the  mod  folemn  occafions  ; 
fuch  as,  before  the  king,  queen,  lord  mayor,  Sec.  and  be- 
fore the  year  lyoc,  he  had  publifhed  no  lefs  than  ten  of 
thefe  Occafional  Sermons,  betide  the  above  fermon  preacbed 
at  Cambridge.  In  i/oj,  he  publifhed,  3.  "  An  Eflay  upon 
*'  Miracles,"  in  Svo.  This  work  is  written  in  the  way  of 
dialogue,  and  divided  into  two  difcourfes.  Some  fingulari- 
ties  in  it  occafioned  it  to  be  animadverted  upon  by  feveral 
writers,  particularly  by  Mr.  Hoadly,  now  lord  bifhop  of 
Wincheiter,  in  "A  Letter  to  Mr.  Fleetwood,"  in  1702: 
which  letter  is  reprinted  in  Mr.  Hoadly's  Traces  at  London 
1715,  in  Svo.  The  author  of  bifhop  Fleetwood's  life  ob- 
ferves,  how  *c  it  has  been  often  affirmed,  and  palTes  with 
"  forne  for  a  certain  truth,  that  the  bifhop,  in  a  letter  to  the 
"  reverend  Mr.  Hoadly,  had  given  up  his  fcheme.  But  this 
ce  (fays  he)  the  reader  may  be  allured  is  a  report  altogether 
"  faife.  Nor  is  the  bifhop's  not  replying  any  juft  ground  for 
"  fuch  a  furmife :  for  it  was  almoft  a  principle  with  him 
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never  to  enter  into  controverfy,  for  which  he  had  an  ex- 
treme  averfion  :  the  acrimony  with  which  difputes  were 
carried  on,  being  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  calmnefs  and 
meeknefs  of  his  temper  :  for  which  reafon,  he  would  not 
be  drawn  to  defend  what  he  had  written.  I  write  my  own 
fenfe  as  well  as  I  can,  was  his  faying  upon  fuch  occafions : 
if  it  be  right,  it  will  fupport  itfelf;  if  it  be  not,  it  is  n"t 
*'  it  fhould  fink."  This  Effay  upon  Miracles  is  faid  to  con-' 
tain  the  fubftance  of  what  he  would  have  preached  at  Mr, 
Boyle's  Lectures,  in  cafe  his  health  would  have  permitted 
him  to  have  undertaken  that  tafk,  when  it  was  offered  him  ; 
which,  it  feems,  it  did  not. 

About  a  week  before  king  William's  death,  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  a  canonry  of  Windlbr;  but  the  grant  not  having 
pa{Ted  the  feals  in  time,  the  houfe  of  commons  addreffed  the 
queen  to  give  that  canonry  to  their  chaplain.  His  patron, 
lord  Godolphin,  laid  the  matter  before  the  queen,  who  faid, 
that  if  king  William  had  given  it  to  Mr.  Fleetwood,  he 
fhould  have  it;  and  accordingly  he  was  inftalled  in  1702. 
In  1704,  he  publifhed  without  his  name  a  piece,  intitled, 
4.  "  The  Reafon^ble  Communicant;  or,  An  Explanation 
"  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.'* 
This  book,  of  which  there  have  been  feveral  editions,  has, 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  tracts  diflributed  by  the  Society  for 
propagating  Chriftian  knowledge,  been  given  to  another  per- 
ibn  ;  but  it  is  agreed,  at  h-ngth,  to  be  Mr.  Fleetvvood's,  who 
in  his  preface  affigns  this  caufe  for  writing  it,  viz.  "  That 
he  might  not  be  obliged  to  repeat  continually,  the  contents 
"  of  it  to  fuch  of  his  parifhioners,  as  from  time  to  time 
came  to  be  inftructed  how  to  become  worthy  partakers  of 
the  facrament."  In  F  705,  he  publiihed  in  two  volumes, 
8vo.  5.  (t  Sixteen  Practical  Difcourfes  upon  the  relative 
<e  duties  of  Parents  and  Children,  Hufbands  and  Wives, 
Mailers  and  Servants  ;  with  three  Sermons  upon  the  cafe 
tc  of  Self-murder."  About  this  time  he  took  a  refolution  of 
retiring  from  the  noife  and  hurry  of  the  town  ;  much  to  the 
concern  of  his  friends  and  admirers  there.  His  parifhioners 
of  St.  Auftin's  were  fo  deeply  affected  with  it,  that  they  of- 
fered to  keep  him  a  curate,  among  other  temptations  :  but 
nothing  could  divert  him  from  his  refolution  ;  fo  that  he  gave 
up  his  preferments,  and  withdrew  to  Wexham,  a  fmall  rec- 
tory of  about  co  1.  a  year  in  Buckinghamftiire.  Here  he  en- 
joyed the  tranquillity  und  pleafure  of  that  privacy,  which  he 
had  fo  much  longed  for,  in  a  commodious  houfe  and  gardens  ; 
and  what  made  this  retirement  more  agreeable,  was  its  near- 
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nefs  to  his  beloved  Eton.     Here  he    indulged  himfelf  in  his 
natural  inclination  to  the  ftudy  of  Britifh  hiftory  and    anti- 
quities,  which  no  man  underftood  better  :    and  in  1707,   he 
gave  a  fpecimen  of  his  great  llcill  therein,  in  his,  6.  *6  Chro- 
nicon  Preciofum  :    or,   an  account  of  the  Englifh  money, 
the  price  of  corn,  and  other  commodities,  for  the  laft  600 
*c  years.     In  a  letter  to  a  Student  of  the  Univerfity   of  Ox- 
*'  ford  ;"  without  his  name. 

He  did  not  remain  long  in  this  retirement  :  for  in  1706, 
upon  the  death  of  bifhop  Beveridge,  he  was  nominated  by 
the  queen  of  her  own  accord  to  the  fee  of  St.  Afaph,  with- 
out any  follicitation,  or  even  knowledge  of  his  own  j  fo  that, 
as  he  aflured  a  friend,  the  firft  intelligence  he  had  of  his  pro- 
motion was  from  the  Gazette.  He  was  but  juft  gone  out 
from  waiting  as  chaplain,  when  his  predeceffor  died  :  upon 
which  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber  afking  the  queen, 
whom  {he  intended  to  make  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph  ?  her  ma- 
jefty  replied,  "  One  whom  you  will  be  pleafed  with  ;  whom 
"  you  have  lately  heard  preach  :  I  intend  it  for  Dr.  Fleet- 
"  wood."  It  was  this  circumftance,  namely,  the  queen's 
doing  it  of  herfelf,  that  helped  to  reconcile  him  to  the 
Account  world  again:  for,  it  Teems,  he  thought  he  Taw  the  hand  of 
fee.  p.  4.  God  in  it,  and  fo  was  confecrated  June  the  6th,  1708.  In 
this  ftation  he  acted  in  the  moft  exemplary  manner.  The 
author  of  the  account  of  his  life  tells  us,  that  "  he  had  a 
Ct  very  difficult  part  to  act,  coming  into  this  diocefe  but  juft 
"  before  that  fpirit  of  rage  and  madnefs  broke  out  in  1709, 
"  which  continued  to  the  end  of  the  queen's  reigri;  when 
"  party-rage  ran  higher,  and  the  fpirit  of  jacobitifm  was 
"  more  infolent  and  barefaced,  than  in  any  former  time, 
"  fince  the  Revolution,  and  more  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
"  dom  than  in  moft  others.  Yet  his  great,  and  clear  repu- 
<c  tation,  his  uncommon  abilities  and  unblemifhed  life,  which 
"  fet  off  the  epifcopal  character  with  fo  much  luftre,  his 
*'  obliging  and  eafy  deportment,  free  from  the  leaft  tincture 
*'  of  pride,  or  {hew  of  fuperiority,  did  not  only  place  him 
"  above  all  indecent  treatment,  which  was  a  great  point 
*c  gained  in  thofe  unequal  times,  but  procured  much  reve- 
<c  rence  and  affection  to  his  perfon  from  a  clergy,  that  al- 
ibid*  "  moft  to  a  man  differed  from  him  in  principle." 

In  the  mean  time  he  preached  often  before  the  queen,  and 
feveral  of  thofe  fermons  were  printed.  He  attended  the 
houfe  of  lords  conftantly,  and  acted  there  with  dignity  and 
Tpirit.  Fie  vifited  his  diocefe  ;  and  his  incomparable  charge 
to  his  clergy,  publiflied  in  1710,  (hews,  that  he  was  a  zea- 
lous, 
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Jous,  but  not  a  furious,  churchman.  Neverthelcfs,  he  W23 
highly  difgufted  with  the  change  of  rhe  miniftry  that  year, 
and  withdrew  from  court.  He  cou'd  not  be  drawn  to  give 
any  countenance  to  the  meafures  of  the  new  mini-dry,  though 
endeavours  had  been  ufed,  and  intimations  given  by  the  queen 
herfelf,  who  had  a  great  value  for  him*  how  pleafing  his  fre- 
quent coming  to  court  would  be  to  her.  The  fame  year,  he 
publifhed  without  his  name  a  piece,  intitled,  7.  "  The 
*<  Thirteenth  Chapter  to  the  Romans,  vindicated  from  the 
abuiive  fenfes  put  upon  it.  Written  by  a  Curate  of  Salop, 
and  directed  to  the  Clergy  of  that  County,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring ones  of  North  Wales,  to  whom  the  author  wi(h- 
eth  patience,  moderation,  and  a  gogd  underftanding  for 
"  half  an  hour."  Upon  the  pretended  authority  of  this 
very  chapter,  the  regal  power  had  been  magnified  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  tyranny  might  feem  the  ordinance  of  God,  and 
the  moft  abject  iiavery  to  be  founded  in  the  principles  of  re- 
Jigion.  The  bifhop  was  highly  offended  with  this  doctrine; 
and  in  this  pamphlet  endeavours  to  ihew,  that  *'  this  chapter* 
of  St.  Paul  requires  of  no  people  any  more  fubmiffion  to> 
the  higher  powers,  than  the  laws  of  their  feveral  coun- 
tries require  j  that  it  exacts  no  other  obedience,  than  the 
*<  laws  exact  ;  that  it  forbids  no  other  refiftance,  than  the 
"  laws  of  that  country  forbid  ;  and  that  it  damns  no  man 
*'  for  making  fuch  refiftance,  as  the  laws  of  his  country  al- 
"  low  him  to  make,  be  it  more  or  lefs  j"  or,  as  he  exprefTes 
it  at  the  conclufion  of  his  tract,  that  <e  the  word  of  God 
•'  obliges  all  fubjects  to  fuch  obedience,  and  no  other,  as  the 
"  laws  of  their  country  have  obliged  them  to,  and  forbids 
tc  fuch  refiftance  and  no  other,  as  the  laws  of  their  country 
<c  have  forbidden." 

Notvvithftanding  his  difference  with  the  prefent  miniftfyj 
when  a  faft  was  appointed  to  be  kept  on  January  the  i6th$ 
1711-12,  he  was  chofen  by  the  houfe  of  lords  to  preach  be- 
fore them  on  that  occafion  :  but  by  fome  means  or  other  get- 
ting intelligence,  that  he  had  drawn  his  pen  againft  the  peace.* 
they  contrived  to  have  that  houfe  adjourned  beyond  that  day. 
This  put  it  indeed  out  of  our  prelate's  power  to  deliver  his 
fentiments  from  the  pulpit  ;  yet  he  put  the  people  in  pof- 
leflion  of  them,  by  fending  them  from  the  prefs.  Though 
without  a  name^  yet  from  the  fpirit  and  language  it  was 
eafily  known,  whofe  fermon  it  was.  It  gave  offence  to  fornd 
great  minifters  of  ftate,  who  now  only  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  revenged  on  our  prelate  :  and  this  opportunity 
he  foon  gave  them,  by  publifhing,  8,  "  Four  Sermons,  viz* 
VOL.  Vt  K  ««  0ft 
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<c  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  1694  ;  on  the  death  of  the 
c<  duke  of  Gloucefter,  I7':o;  on  the  death  of  king  William, 
"  1701;  on  the  Queen's  accelnon  to  the  throne,  17^2. 
"  With  a  Preface."  Lond.  1712.  8 «o.  This  preface  bear- 
ing very  hard  upon  thofe,  that  had  the  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  hold  was  laid  of  it  j  and  upon  a  motion  mace  for 
that  purpofe  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  an  order  was  made 
to  burn  ir,  which  was  acco;dingly  done  upon  the  izthof 
May  1712.  The  bifhop  knowing  it  to  be  the  effedt  of 
party  rage  was  very  little  affected  with  this  treatment  ;  but 
rather  pleafed  to  think,  that  the  very  means  they  had  ulcd  to 
fupprefs  his  book  was  only  a  more  effectual  way  of  publtfh- 
ing,  and  exciting  the  whole  nation  to  read  it.  It  was  owing 

*T     1 

V<LV.  to  this  certainly,  that  it  was  printed  in  the  Spectator,  and 
thereby  difperfed  into  feveral  thoufand  hands.  This  fame 
year,  and  indeed  before  his  ferrnons,  he  published,  but  with- 
out his  name,  9.  *c  The  Judgment  of  ihe  Church  of  Eng- 
ct  land  in  the  cafe  of  Lay-Baptifm,  and  of  DifTenters  Baptifm  : 
6t  by  which  it  appears,  that  fhe  hath  not,  by  any  public  act 
c<  of  hers,  made  or  declared  Lay  Baptifm  to  be  invalid. 
*'  The  fccond  edition.  With  an  additional  letter  from  Dr. 
6t  John  Colin,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Durham,  to  Mr.  Cor- 
41  del,  who  fcrupled  to  communicate  with  the  French  Pro- 
"  teitants  upon  fome  of  the  modern  pretences."  8vo.  This 
piece  was  occafioned  by  the  controverfy  about  Lay-Baptifm, 
which  then  made  a  great  noiie. 

In  17*3,  he  pubhihed  without  his  name,  10.  "  The  Life 
*c  and  Miracles  of  St.  Wenefrede,  together  with  her  litanies, 
44  with  fome  hiftorical  obfervations  made  thereon.3'  In  the 
preface,  he  declares  the  motives,  which  induced  him  to  be- 
itow  Ib  much  pains  upon  this  life  of  St.  Wenefrede :  and 
thefe  were,  that  the  concourie  of  people  to  the  well  which 
goes  by  her  name  was  very  great,  that  the  Papifts  made  ufe 
of  this  to  influence  weak  minds,  that  they  had  lately  reprint- 
ed a  large  life  of  this  Saint  in  Englifti,  that  thefe  confidera- 
tions  might  juftly  affect  any  Proteirant  Divine,  and  that  for 
certain  reafons  they  affected  him  in  particular.  Upon  the 
demife  of  the  queen,  and  the  Hanover  Succeflion  taking 
place,  our  prelate  had  as  much  reafon  to  expect,  that  his 
zeal  and  fervices  ihould  be  rewarded,  as  any  of  his  rank  and 
function:  but  he  did  not  make  any  difplay  of  his  merit, 
either  to  the  king  or  his  miniilers.  However,  upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  John  Moore,  bifhop  of  Ely,  on  the  3ift  of 
July  1714,  Dr.  Tenifon,  then  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
iirenuouily  recommended  bilhop  Fleetwood  to  the  vacant 
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'ee  ;  and  he  was  accordingly,  without  the  ]ea!l  application 
from  himfelf  direclly  or  indirectly,  nominated  thereto,  and 
translated  the  1 8th  of  December  the  fame  year.  His  new 
preferment  had  no  other  effect  upon  him,  than  to  quicken 
his  diligence  in  the  difcharge  of  his  dutv  in  all  its  branches: 
and  in  this  way  he  continued  to  diftinguifh  himfelf,  as  long 
as  his  flrength  and  fpirits  would  permit  him. 

We  have  already  mentioned  ten  publications  of  our  author 
in  the  liter  ry  way,   belides  occafional  fermons,   of  which  he 
publifhed  a  great  number  of  very  excellent  ones.      There  re- 
mains yet  to  be  mentioned  fome  pieces  of  a  fmal.'er  kii.d;   as, 
ii.    "  The  Councillor's  Plea  for  the  Divorce  of  Sir  G.  D. 
*•   and  Mrs.  F."    1715.       This   relates   to  an  affair,    which 
was  brought  before   the  houfe  of  lords.      12.   "  Papifts  not 
'*  excluded  from  the  Throne  upon  the  account  of  Religion. 
"   Being  a  vindication  of  the  Right  Reverend  Lord  Bifhop  of 
<6  Bangor's  Prefervauve,  &c.   in  that  particular.     In  a  fhort 
tc  Dialogue."    1717.      13    "A  Letter  from   Mr.   T.  Bur- 
*'  dett,    who   was   executed    at  Tyburn   for    the   murder  of 
"  Capt.  Falkner,   to  fome  Attornics  Clerks   of  his   acquain- 
"  tance  :    written  fix   days    before  his    execution'      1717. 
14.  "  A  Letter  to  an  Inhabitant   of  the  Parifh  of  St.  An- 
"  drew's,  Holbourne,  about  new  ceremonies  in  the  Church." 
1717.       15.  "  A  Defence  of  praying  b^-f  re  Sermon,    as  di- 
4c  reeled   by    the  55th  Canon/'      All  thefe    were    publiihed 
without  his  name.     The  indefatigable  labours   of   this  pre- 
late brought  him  at  length  into  a  bad  ftate  of   health,    which 
made  life  troublefome  to   him  a  good  while  before  his  death. 
He  died  at  Tottenham  in  Middlelex,    whither  he  had  retired 
for  the  benefit  of  the   air,   upon  the  4th   of  Auguft    1723; 
and   was   interred    in   the  cathedral  church   of  Ely,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  him  by  his  lady,   who  did  not  long 
furvive  him.     He  left  behind  him   an  only  fon,   Dr.  Charles 
Fleetwood,  who  inherited  his  paternal  eftate  in  Lancamire;  and 
had  been  prefented  a  few  years  before  by  his  father,    as   biihop 
of  Ely,  to  the  great  rectory  of  Cottenham  in  Cambridgefhire, 
which  he  did  riot  enjoy  long. 

Bifhop  Fleetwood's  character  was  great  in  every  refpe<5t. 
His  virtue  was  not  of  the  fanatical  kind,  nor  was  his  piety 
the  leaft  tinctured  with  fuperftition  :  yet  he  cultivated  and 
pracYifed  both  to  perfection.  As  for  his  accomplifhments, 
he  was  inconteftably  the  beft  preacher  of  his  time;  and  for 
occafional  fermons,  may  be  confidered  as  a  mode!.  He  was 
alfo  very  learned,  but  chiefly  diftinguilhed  in  the  antiquarian 
way.  JDr,  Hickes  acknowledges  him  as  an  encourager  of  his 
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great  work,  intitled,  Linguarum  Vcterum  Septentrionaliurn 
Thefaurus;  and  Mr.  Hearne  often  confeiTes  himfelf  much 
obliged  to  bifhop  Flectwood,  for  many  fmgular  inftances  of 
his  friendfhip.  This  {hews  our  prelate  to  have  been  no 
party-zealot,  fince  we  find  he  was  ready  to  entertain  a  free 
correfpondence  with  men  of  real  merit,  how  different  foever 
their  political  principles  might  be  from  his  own  ;  as  in  both 
thefe  cafes  it  is  well  enough  known  they  were.  Mr.  Whif- 
ton,  a  man  of  great  probity,  and  a  free  fpeaker,  admired  our 
prelate  as  a  preacher,  when  he  was  a  young  man  at  the  uni- 
verfity;  and  he  admired  him  too  as  a  bifhop,  as  we  learn 
Memoirs  offrom  t^e  following  ftory.  After  having  mentioned  fcveral 
Life>  inftances  of  the  danger,  which  the  beft  men  run  of  being 
p.  305.  corrupted  in  courts,  he  proceeds  thus  :  cc  It  puts  me  in  mind 
"  of  what  that  excellent  preacher  and  liver  bifhop  Fleet- 
'*  wood,  as  I  have  been  informed,  faid  upon  the  like  occa- 
fion.  This  good  bifhop  once  came  to  the  houfe  of  lords 
a  little  too  early,  and  overheard  certain  perfons  debating 
this  queftion,  Whether  a  Courtier  could  be  a  Chriftian  or 
not  ?  and  when  at  length  the  company  perceived  he  was 
there,  they  would  needs  have  his  opinion.  He  replied, 
*'  he  was  no  Courtier,  nor  would  determine  that  queftion  ; 
"  but  he  acknowledged  he  had  learned  fo  much  by  their  dif- 
<c  courfe,  that  it  was  not  very  fit  for  a  good  Chriftian  to  go 
"  to  Court." 

It  has  often  created  wonder,  that  bifhop  Burnet  is  filent  as 
to  our  author,  in  hishiftory:  but  whether  he  had  not  a  fair 
opportunity  of  mentioning  him,  or  whatever  was  his  reafon, 
it  is  certain  that  he  had  the  higheft  opinion  of,  and  the  great- 
eft  eireem  for,  him. 

FLETCHER    (JOHN),    an  eminent  Englifh  dramatic 
writer,  was  born  in  Northamptonfhire  in  the  year  1576  j  and 
f  -Let's       was  the  fon  of  Dr.  RJchard  Fletcher,   bifhop  of  London,    of 
Worthies,    whom  we  fhall  fay  fomething  by  and  by.     He  was  educated 
thampton-   *n   tne  univerfity   of  Cambridge,    and  probably   at  Bennet- 
college,  fince  his  father,   it  feems,  by  his  laft  will  and  tefta- 
ment  was  a  benefador  to  it.     He  wrote  plays  jointly  with 
Mr.  Beaumont  ;   and  Wood  fays,  that  he  affifted  Ben  John- 
fon   in  a  comedy,    called,    "  The  Widow."     After  Beau- 
rn  on  t's  death,  which  happened  in  1615,  ^e  'ls  ^   to  have 
confulted  Mr.  James  Shirley,  in  forming  the  plots  of  feveral 
of  his  plays  j   but  which  thofe  were,   we  have  no  means  of 
difcovering.     Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  however,  wrote  plays 
in  concert,   though  it  is  not  known  what  (hare  each  bore 
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in  forming  the  plots,  writing  the  fcenes,  &c.  and  the  gene- 
ral opinion  is,  that  Beaumont's  judgment  was  ufually  em- 
ployed in  corredling  and  retrenching  the  fuperfluities  of  Flet- 
cher's wit.  Yet,  if  Winftanley  n,ay  be  credited,  the  for- 
mer had  his  {hare  likewife  in  the  drama,  in  forming  the  plots, 
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and   writing  the  fcenes :    for  that  author  relates,    that  ourjf ve,s,? 
poets  meeting  once  at  a  tavern,    in  order  to  form  the  rudepoets, 
draught  of  a  tragedy,    Fletcher  undertook  to  kill  the  king; 
and  that  his  words  being  overheard   by  a  waiter,  they  were 
feized  and  charged  with   high-treafon  :    till   the  miftake  foon 
appearing,  and  that  the  plot  was  only  againft  a  theatrical  king, 
the  affair  ended   in   mirth.     Fletcher  died   of  the  plague  at 
London   in   1625,    and   was    interred    in   St.  Mary  Overy's 
Church   in  Southwark,    on  Auguft   the   2Qth   of  that  year. 
Sir  Afton  Cockaine  among  his  poems  has  an  epitaph  on  our 
author  and  Mr.  Philip  Maffinger,  who,  as  he  tells  us,  lie  both 
buried  there  in  one  grave  ;    though   Mr.  Wood  informs  us, 
from  the  parifh-regifter  of  that  church,    that  Maffinger  was 
buried  not  in  the  church,   but  in  one  of  the  four  yards   be- 
longing to  it.     For  a  judgment  upon  our  author,    Mr.  Ed- 
ward Philips  obferve?,  that  "  he  was  one  of  the  happy  tri- 
"  umvirate  of  the  chief  dramatic  poets  of  our  nation  in  the 
"  laft  foregoing  age,  among  whom  there  might  be  faid  to  be 
*c  a  fymmetry  of  perfection,    while  each  excelled  in  his  pe- 
<c  culiar  way  :  Ben  Johnfon  in  his  elaborate  pains  and  know- 
"•   ledge  of  authors;    Shakefpear  in  his  pure  vein  of  wit  and 
"  nnt  :ral  poetic  height ;  and  Fletcher  in  a  courtly  elegance 
•<•   £nd  gentile  familiarity  of  ftyle,  and  withal  a  wit  and  in- 
<c  vention  fo  overflowing,  that  the  luxuriant  branches  there-  Theatrum 
"   of  were  frequently  thought  convenient  to  be  lopped  off  byr 
"  his    almoft    infeparable    companion   Francis  Beaumont." 
Mr.  Dryden  tells  us,  that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays  injffayon. 
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his  time  were  the  molt  pleaiing  and  frequent  entertainments,  poe!:ry. 
two  of  theirs  being  a6led  through  the  year  for  one  of  Shake - 
fpear's,  or  Johnfon's  ;  and  the  reafon  he  afligns  is,  becaufe 
there  is  a  certain  gaiety  in  their  comedies,  and  a  pathos  in 
their  moft  ferious  plays,  which  fuits  generally  with  all  mens 
humours.  The  cafe,  however,  is  now  reverfed  ;  for  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  plays  are  not  acled  above  once  a  feafon, 
while  one  of  Shakefpear  is  reprefented  almott  every  third 
ni&ht.  The  works  of  our  authors,  though  approved  of  in 
general,  have  not  efcaped  cenfure.  Mr.  Rymer,  the  hifto- 
riographer,  has  criticized  them  in  a  book,  intitled,  "  The 
"  Tragedies  of  the  laft  age  confidered  and  examined  by  the 
**  practice  of  the  ancients,  and  by  the  common  fenfe  of  all 
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"  ages  ;"  1678.  8vo.  and  being  a  critic  devoid  of  good- 
nature, has  laboured  to  cxpofe  their  faults,  without  taking 
the  leaft  notice  of  their  beauties.  Neverthelefs.  they  have 
ever  been  allowed  to  have  much  merit ;  and  it  is  fufficient  to 
fay,  that  among  their  admirers  are  the  illuftrious  names  of 
Lenham,  Walkr,  Johnfpn,  Dryden,  &c.  Sqme  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  plays  were  printed  in  410.  during  the 
liv.es  of  their  Authors;  and  in  1645,  twenty  years  after  i'let- 
c  er's  death,  trure  was  publifhed  a  folio  colleclion  of  them. 
The  firti  edition  of  all  their  plays,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
fifty,  was  publifhcd  in  1679,  in  folio.  Another  edition  was 
publifhed  in  1711,  in  fcven  volumes  8vo,  and  another  in 
1751,  in  ten  volumes  8vo. 

vVe  promifed  to  fay  a  word  or  two  of  our  author's 
father,  Dr.  Richard  Fletcher ;  not  indeed,  that  he  is  me- 
morable for  w;t.  or  iearninc:,  or  in  truth  for  any  thing;  more 
than  being  a  bifhop,  which  alone  ought  to  render  him  little 
worthy  of  remembrance.  However,  out  of  pure  refpecl  to 
his  fon,  we  proceed  to  obferve,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Wood,  that  he  was  a  Kentifh  man  born,  and  edu- 
cated at  Bennet  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  fel- 
low. He  became  dean  of  Peterborough  in  1583;  and  in 
1586,  attended  Mary  queen  of  Scots  at  Fothermghay-cafUe, 
at  the  time  of  her  execution.  He  preiTed  her  very  importu- 
nately, certainly  very  unfeafonably,  to  change  her  religion  : 
but  iiie  deiired  him  three  or  four  times  over,  not  to  give  him- 
felf  or  her  any  more  trouble ;  "  for,  fays  fhe,  I  was  born  in 
"  this  religion,  I  have  jived  in  this  religion,  and  am  refolved 
"  to  die  in  this  religion."  In  1589,  he  was  made  biihop  of 
Briilo!  :  and  we  are  toid,  that  he  leafed  out  the  revenues  of 
this  biihopric  in  fo  extravagant  a  manner,  that  he  left  little 
to  his  fucceilors ;  info  much,  that  after  his  removal  from 
thence,  it  lay  vacant  ten  years.  Sir  John  Harrington  men- 
tions this ;  and  fays  of  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  "  he  was 
"  a  well-fpoken  man,  and  one  that  the  queen  gave  good 
6;  countenance  to,  and  difcovered  her  favour  to  him  even  in 
of  'the  staTe"  ner  rcprehenfions :  for  fhe  found  fault  with  him  once  for 
of  the  <;  cutting  his  beard  too  fliort ;  whereas,  good  lady,  if  (he 
ChurJi, &c.«  nacj  known  THAT,  (he  would  have  found  fault  with  him 
"  for  cutting  his  biihopric  fo  fhort."  He  was  tranflated  to 
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Worceder  in  '59'-»  and  to  London  in  1594;  foon  after 
which,  being  a  widovver,  he  took  to  his  fecond  wife  a  very 
handfome  wom^n,  the  lady  Baker  of  Kent.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, who  had  an  extreme  averfion  to  the  clergy's  marrying, 
was  highly  offended  at  the  biCaop.  She  thought  it  very  in- 
decent 
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decent  for  an  elderly  clergyman,  a  bifhop,  and  one  that  had 
already  had  one  wife,  to  marry  a  fecond  :  and  fne  g-^ve  fuch  a 
loofe  to  her  indignation,  that  not  content  with  forbidding 
him  to  come  into  her  prefence,  fhe  ordered  archbiihop  Whit- 
gift  to  fufpend  him  from  the  exercife  of  rm  epifcopal  function, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  He  was  afterwards  reftored  to 
his  bifhoprie,  and  in  fome  meafure  to  the  queen's  favour : 
neverthelefs,  the  difcrace  fat  fo  heavy  on  his  mind,  that  it  is 
thought  to  have  haftcned  his  end.  He  died  fuddenly  in  hi-, 
chair,  at  his  houfe  in  London,  upon  the  15th  of  June,  159'-  ; 
being  to  all  appearance  well,  f;ck,  and  deaJ,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  He  was  an  immoderate  taker  of  tobacco;  the  qua- 
lities of  which  being  then  not  well  known,  and  fuppofc'd  to 
have  fomething  poifonous  in  them,  made  Air.  Camden  im  ad  ann. 
pute  his  death  to  it,  as  he  does  in  his  Annals  of  queen  Eliza- 1596- 
bcth's  rei^n. 
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FLETCHER  (GiLEs),  brother  to  Fletcher  bifhop  ofFuIIei,s 
London  juft  mentioned,  was  a  very  ingenious  and  able  man, Worthies, 
and  born  in  Kent  alfo.  He  received  his  education  at  Eaton -inKent« 
fchool  i  and  in  1505,  was  elected  from  thence  fcholar  of 
King's  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  batchelor's 
of  arts  degiee  in  156;,  a  mailer's  in  1573,  and  a  doctor  of 
laws  in  1581.  He  was  an  excellent  poetand  a  very  accom-Wood's 
plifhed  man  ;  and  his  abilities  recommending  him  to  quee 
Elizabeth,  he  was  employed  by  her  as  a  comniiilioner  into 
Scotland,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries.  In  the  year 
1588,  he  was  fent  ambaflador  to  Mufcovy;  not  only  to  con- 
clude a  league  with  the  emperor  of  that  country,  but  alfo  to 
re-eftablifti  and  put  into  good  order  the  decayed  trade  of  our 
Ruffia  company.  He  met,  at  firfr,,  with  a  cold  reception, 
and  even  with  rough  ufage  :  for  the  Dutch,  ic  feems,  envy- 
ing the  excluiive  privilege  which  the  Ruflia  company  enjoyed 
of  trading  thither,  had  done  them  ill  offices  at  that  barbarous 
and  arbitrary  court.  And  a  falfe  rumour  then  fpread,  of  our 
fleet's  being  totally  defrroyed  by  the  Spanifh  armada,  had 
created  in  the  czar  a  contempt  and  diilike  for  the  Englifh  na- 
tion, and  a  prefumption  that  he  might  fafely  injure  thofe, 
who  were  not  in  a  capacity  of  being  revenged.  But  the  em- 
baiTador  foon  effaced  thoie  ill  impreffions  5  and  having  ob- 
tained good  and  advantageous  conditions,  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  fafety  and  honour.  Dr.  Fuller  iays,  that  upon  his 
arrival  at  London,  "  he  fent  for  an  intimate  friend,  with 
"  whom  he  heartily  expreffed  his  thankfulnefs  to  God  for  his 
45  fafe  return  from  fo  great  a  danger.  For  the  poets  cannot 

K  4  "  fancy 
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'*  fancy  UlyfFes  more  glad  to  be  come  out  of  the  den  of  Poly- 
"  phemus,  than  he  was  to  be  rid  of  the  power  of  fuch  a 
ie  barbarous  prince  :  who  counting  himfelf,  by  a  proud  and 
"  voluntary  miftake,  Emperor  of  all  Nations,  cared  not  for 
"  the  Law  of  all  Nations ;  and  who  was  fo  habited  in  blood, 
<c  that  had  he  cut  off  this  embaiTador's  head,  he  and  his 
Ibid,  "  friends  might  have  fought  their  own  amends,  butthequef- 
*'  tion  is,  where  he  would  hr^ve  found  it.'1  Shortly  after  his 
return,  he  was  made  fecretary  to  the  city  of  London,  and 
a  m after  of  the  Court  of  Requefts :  and  in  June  15975  con- 
IHtuted  treafurer  of  St.  Paul's.  This  worthy  perfon  died  in 
London  in  1610,  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Catherine,  Coleman, 
and  was  probably  buried  in  that  church.  From  the  obfer- 
vations  he  had  made  during  his  embaliy  into  Ruffia,  he  drew 
up  a  curious  account,  "  Of  the  Ruffe  Commonwealth  :  or 
<c  manner  of  Government  by  the  Ruffe  Emperor,  common- 
"  Jy  called  the  Emperor  of  Mofkovia,  with  the  manners  and 
*c  fafhions  of  the  people  of  that  country."  Lend.  1591.  8vo. 
This  v/ork  was  quickly  fuppreffed,  left  it  might  give  offence 
to  a  prince  in  amity  with  England:  bat  it  was  reprinted  at 
London  in  1643,  i2mo.  and  is  inferted  in  Hakluyt's  Naviga- 
tions, Voyages,  &c.  vol.  i.  only  a  little  contracted.  Mr. 
Camden  fpeaking  of  this  book  ftyles  it,  libellum  in  quo  plu- 

/*™i.  ad   rima  obfervanda  i  that  is,  "a  book  in  which  are  many  things 

aim,  1583.  it  worthy  of  obfervation." 

He  left  two  fons,  both  learned  men,  Giles  and  Phineas. 
The  Luter  wrote  fcvera!  books ;  particularly,  De  literals  an- 
tique Britannia?,  praefertim  qui  doclrina  cUruerunt,  quique 
Collegia  Cantabrigia?  fundarunt :  that  is,  *'  Of  the  learned 
4t  men  in  Britain,  thofe  efpecially  who  have  been  more  than 
"  ordinarily  famous,  and.  who  have  founded  Colleges  at 
<4  Cambridge.''  Cant.  1633.  J2mo. 

FLEURY  (CLAUDE),  one  of  the  beft  French  critics 
and  hifforians  of  his  age,  was  the  fon  of  an  advocate,  and 
born  at  Paris  upon  the  6th  of  December,  in  the  year  1640. 
He  cJifco.'.ered  in  his  infancy  a  ftrong  inclination  for  letters-, 
and  afterwards  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  the  law.  He 
was  made  auvocate  for  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  the  year 
.1  '.58.,  and  Attended  the  bar  nine  years.  Then  he  took  holy 
orders;  and  in  the  year  1672,  was  made  preceptor  to  the 
princes  of  Conn.  In  the  year  1680,  he  had  the  care,  of  the 
education  of  the  count  de  Vermandois,  admiral  of  France. 
After  the  death  of  this  prince,  which  happened  in  about  four 
year?,  the  kirr;  prefv.r.rtj  him  to  the  abbey  of  Loc-Dieu,  be- 
longing 
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longing  to  the  Ciftercians,  and  in  the  diocefe  of  Rhodes. 
In  the  year  1689,  the  king  made  him  fub-preceptor  to  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and  Berry.  In  the  year  1696, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy.  In  the 
year  1706,  when  the  education  of  the  three  princes  was 
finifhed,  the  king  gave  him  the  priory  of  Argenteville,  be- 
longing to  the  Benedictines  in  the  diocefe  of  Paris,  upon 
which  promotion  he  refigned  the  abbey  of  Loc-Dieu.  In  the 
year  1716,  he  was  chofen  confeflbr  to  Lewis  XV\  and  upon 
the  i4th  of  July,  1723,  he  died,  being  full  eighty-two  years 
of  age. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  excellent  works, 
all  in  French,    and  very  well  written.     In  the  year  1674,    he 
printed  a  "  Hiftory  of  the  French  Law  :"  which   was  after- 
wards prefixed   to   the  Inftitutes  of  the   French  Law,    writ- 
ten by  Monf.  Argoud,   advocate  to  the  parliament.     In  the 
year  1681,  he  publifhed  his  tradt,  intitled,    "  The  Manners 
"  of  the  Jews,"  which  is  a  good  introduction  for  underftand- 
ing  the  Old  Teftament  ;  and  afterward,  te  The  Manners  of 
"  the  Chriftians,"  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  pri- 
mitive Chrittians  way  of  living.     In  the  year  1683,  he  pub- 
lifhed an  "  Hiftorical  Catechifm,"  to  inftrucl:  the  lefs  know- 
ing of   his  communion   in   the  principles  of   their  religion. 
T  his  book  was  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  printed  at  Bruflels. 
In  the  year  1684,  he  wrote  the  life  of  madam  d'Arbouze, 
who  reformed  the  abbe  of  Valde  Grace.     In  the  year  1686, 
he  printed  his  tracl  for  cc  The  Method  of  Study;"  and  the 
year  after,  "  The  Inftitutes  of  the  Ecclefiaftical,  or  Canon 
"  Law,"    in  which  he  explains  the  church  regulations  for 
difcipline,    with  regard  to  the  prefent  ufages  of  France.     In 
the  year  1688,  he  publifhed,  *'  The  Duty  of  Mafters  and 
**  Servants,  &c."    and  laftly,    he  undertook   what  is  juftly 
efteemed  not  only  his  principal  work,  but  a  mafterpiece  in  its 
way,  an   "  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory."     This  confifts  of  twenty 
volumes  in  4to.  and  contains  a  hiftory  of  the  church,   from 
the  beginning  of  chriftianity  to  the  year    ^14.     Befides  a 
general  preface,    there  are   feven   prefatory  difcourfes  upon 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory,    in  different  parts  of  the  work.     Thefe5 
with  it,  were  publifhed  in  a  feparate  volume  by  themfelves  at 
Paris,  in  1708,  and  they  breathe  a  fpirit  truly  philofophic. 

For  Fleury,  though  an  ecclefiaftic  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
was  very  far  from  being  afFecled  with  thofe  principles  of 
bigotry  and  perfecution,  which  hold  in  fubje&ion  the  gene- 
rality of  his  order.  He  was  indeed  a  philofopher  as  well  a 
divine,  and,  what  very  few  are,  a  philofopher  in  practice 

as 
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as  well  as  fpeculation.  He  is  faid  to  have  taken  an  extreme 
delight  in  reading  Piato  ;  and,  after  the  example  of  this  great 
ancient,  would  often  have  private  conferences  vvirh  focietics 
of  the  learned.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  fohtude,  yet  was 
not  referved,  but  would  (peak  his  mind  freely  upon  the  moil 
important  and  even  the  rnoft  delicate  fubjccls.  Constantly 
attentive  to,  and  punclu;!  in  the  dilcharge  of  hi-,  duty,  he 
took  no  fteps  to  be  rich  or  great,  cherifned  no  principles  of 
ambition,  but  preferred  the  glory  of  doing  ufeful  fervices  to 
his  country  to  any  honors,  which  his  uncommon  talents  arid 
merit  might  juftly  have  claimed.  A  noble  example  to  his 
brethren  ;  and  happy  would  it  be  both  for  themfelvea  and 
qthers,  if  it  were  followed  more  th-n  it  is. 


FLORA,  according  to  a  general  opinion  founded  upon 
^'the  authority  of  Laclantius,  was  a  lady  of  pleafure ;  who 
having  gained  large  fums  of  money  by  proftitution,  made  the 
Roman  people  her  heir,  and  ordered,  that  the  produce  of  a 
certain  fund  which  fhe  eftabliQied  fhould  be  employed  in  fo- 
lemnizing  her  birth-day.  She  defigned,  that  that  day  fhould 
be  remarkable  every  year  by  the  games,  which  fhould  be  ex- 
hibited to  the  people,  and  which  from  her  fhould  be  called 
Floralia.  They  were  celebrated  in  a  very  fcandalous  lewd 
manner,  and  were  in  fome  fenfe  the  Feftival  of  the  Courte- 
fans.  The  fevere  Cato  being  once  at  thefe  games,  the  people 
were  afhamed  to  afk  the  acTrefTes  to  undrefs :  of  which  Cato 
being  informed  by  a  friend  who  fat  near  him,  withdrew  from 
the  theatre,  that  he  might  not  be  a  hinderance  to  the  cutlo- 

Valer. Max.mary  (}iews.     This,  no  doubt,  was  paying  a  vail  compliment 

''to  Cato ,  but,  as  Martial,   who  has  ridiculed  this  condudl  in 

Cato,  very  well  afks,  "  Why  did  he  go  to  thofe  games,  fince 

"  he  knew  what  was  pra&ifed  there  ?    Did  he  go  only  with 

Epjg.  3.  "  a  defign  to  come  away?'  It  feems,  indeed,  that  Cato 
fhould  either  not  have  gone  at  all,  or  fhouid  have  ftayed  it 
out,  that  his  prefence  might  reform  fo  bad  a  cuftom.  Lac- 
tantius  adds,  that  the  fenate  endeavoured  to  hide  from  the 
people,  how  a  feftival,  which  had  fuch  a  (hameful  origin, 
came  to  be  eftablifhed;  faying,  that  Flora  was  the  Goddefs 
who  prefided  over  Flowers,  and  that  in  order  to  have  a  good 
crop,  it  was  necefTary  to  honour  the  goddefs  every  year,  by 
way  of  rendering  her  propitious. 

FLORA,  a  famous  Roman  courtefan,  was  tenderly  be- 
loved by  Pompey ;  and  had  fo  much  regard  for  him,  that  fhe 
never  would  yield  to  the  importunities  of  another  lover,  till 

Pompey 
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Pompey  himfelf  defired  her  to    do   it.     Germinius  was  thatplu^rch.  in 
lover,  and  defirecl  Pompey,   who  was  his  friend,  to  intercede^ 
for   him    to  Flora.      Pompey  did    fo,   and    Flora  confented  :* 
neverthelefs,  Pompey  was  fo  much  difgwfted  with  this  com- 
pliance in  Flora,  that   he  never  vifited    her  any  more;  and 
this  threw  her  into  fuch  a  melancholic  way,    that  {he  did  not 
recover  of  a  long  time.     In  her  old  age,  (he  took  great   de- 
lio-ht  in  talking:  of  the  agreeable  hours,  fhe  had   nailed  with 

O  O 

Pompey ;  and  even  ufed  to  bbferve,  that  ilie  never  retired 
from  his  embraces,  without  being  bit  by  him.  This  ihews 
the  great  Pompey  not  in  a  great  light.  Jt  reminds  us  alfo,  of 
thofe  fine  lines  in  Lucretius,  where  fpeaking  of  the  rage  of 
love,  he  fays,  "  It  makes  men  wound  and  bite  thofe  trey  lib.  iv. 
"  love  moil,"  &c.  The  poets  mention  thefe  bitingstvery 
where :  nor  are  the  poets  the  only  authors  who  mention  them. 
Cicero  himfetf  fpeaks  of  them,  even  before  the  fenate,  in 
his  fifth  oration  againft  Verres :  and  affirms,  that  if  the  cri- 
minal wouid  fhew  his  bread,  they  would  not  fee  upon  it 
thofe  ejorious  marks  of  wounds,  which  men  receive  in  battles, 
but  of  fuch  as  lafcivious  men  get  in  their  obfcene  pleaiures. 
But  to  return,  and  to  conclude  with  flora.  Plutarch  fays, 
fhe  was  fo  beautiful,  thatCecilius  Metellus  caufed  her  picture 
to  be  drawn,  and  kept  with  feveral  others,  in  the  temple  of 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  This,  howev  r,  was  neither  the  firft 
nor  the  la  ft  time,  that  a  courtefan's  picture  received  that 
honour.  All  the  Pagan  Venufes  were  drawn  after  mortal 
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perfonages ;    and  Pliny   mentions  one  Arellius,  a  celebrated 
painter,  who  fid ur idled   at  Rome   a    1  title  before  Auguilus, 
who,  fays  he,  "  as  he  was  always  in  love  with  fome  woman  \{'0t  xxxv< 
'•'  or  other,    fo  he  painted  the  goddefles  after  the  likenefs  of  c.  10, 
4<  his  miftreffes."     The  fame  prophane  and  wicked  practices 
have  been  committed  even  under  chriftianitv  :    for  it  is  noto- 

j 

rious,  that  many  Madonna's  in  the  church  of  Rome  have 
been  drawn  from  the  fame  fort  of  models.  For  inttance,  an 
image  was  made  at  Rome  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  after  the  pic- 
ture and  likenefs  of  pope  Alexander  the  Sixth's  lifter,  who 
was  indeed  very  beautiful,  but,  as  all  the  world  knows,  not 
very  virtuous. 

FLORIO    QOKN),    the  Refolute,    as  he  ufed   to  ftyle 
himfelf,  was  born  in  London  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Wood's 
king  Henry  VIII.  and   defcended  fromv  the  Fiorii  of  SiennaOxon"' 
in  Tufcany.     A  little  before  that  time  his  father  and  mother, 
who  were  Waldenfes,  had  fled  from  the  Valtoline  into  Eng- 
land from  the  perfections  of  Popery  ;    but   when  king  Ed- 
ward 
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ward  the  Vlth  died,  and  the  Protcfbnt  Religion  became  op- 
prefied  under  queen  Mary,  they  left  England,  and  went  to 
fome  other  country,  where  our  John  Florio  received  his  ju- 
venile literature.  Upon  the  re-cilablifhment  of  proteftancy 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  they  returned ;  and  t  lorio  for  a  time 
lived  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  About  the  year  1576, 
Barnes,  biihop  of  Durham,  lending  his  fon  to  Magdalen- 
college,  Florio  was  appointed  to  attend  him  as  tutor  in  the 
French  and  Italian  tongues  :  at  which  time  wearing  a  gown, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  that  college,  and  became  an 
inftructor  and  teacher  ot  thofe  languages  in  the  univerfity. 
After  king  James  came  to  the  crown,  he  was  appointed  tutor 
to  prince  Henry  in  thole  languages ;  and  at  length  made  one 
ot  the  privy- chamber,  and  clerk  of  the  clofet  to  queen  Anne, 
to  whom  he  was  alib  tutor.  He  was  a  very  itieful  man  in 
his  profeflion,  zealous  for  the  Protettant  religion,  and  much 
devoted  to  the  Englifh  nation.  Retiring  to  Fulham  in  Mid- 
dlefex,  to  avoid  the  plague  which  was  then  in  London,  he 
was  overtaken  and  carried  oft*  by  it  in  1625,  when  he  was 
about  eighty  years  of  age. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  w.-.rks,  I.  "  Firft  Fruits, 
is  which  yield  familiar  jpecch,  merry  proverbs,  witty  fen- 
<f  tences,  and  golden  fayings."  Lond.  1578.  4to.  and  1591. 
8vo.  2.  "  Perfect  Introduction  to  the  Italian  and  Engiifh 
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Tongues."  Printed  with  the  former,  and  both  dedicated 
to  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter.  3.  "  Second  Fruits  to  be  gather- 
44  ed  of  twelve  trees,  of  divers  but  delightfome  taftes  to  the 
;  tongues  of  Italian  and  Englifh  men."  Lond.  1591.  8vo. 
4.  "  Garden  of  Recreation,  yielding  fix  thoufand  Italian 
*{  Proverbs."  Printed  with  the  former.  5.  "  Dictionary 
<c  Italian  and  Englifh  '  Lond.  1^97.  fol.  It  was  afterwards 
augmented  by  him,  and  publiftied  in  161  i  in  folio,  by  way 
of  compliment  to  his  royai  miftrefs,  under  this  title,  "  Queen 
4<  Anna's  New  World  of  Words."  This  was  a  work  of 
great  merit,  bein^  at  that  time  by  far  the  moft  perfe£t  work 
of  fch.e  kind.  Our  author,  however,  laboured  to  make  it  ftill 
more  perfect,  by  collecting  many  thoufand  words  and  phrafes, 
to  be  added  to  the  next  edition  :  but  not  living  to  do  this, 
the  care  of  it  fell  to  one  Gio  Torriano  an  Italian,  and  pro- 
jfeilbr  of  the  Italian  tongue  in  London,  who,  after  revifing, 
correcting,  and  fupplying  many  more  materials  out  of  the 
Dictionaries  of  the  Academy  della  Crufca,  printed  them  in 
1659,  in  folio,  all  in  their  proper  places.  6.  cc  The  EfTays 
6t  of  Montaigne."  Tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  dedicated  to 
queen  Anna.  Lond.  1603.  1613.  1632,  in  fol.  Prefixed  tg 
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tins  work,  we  find  a  pretty  long  copy  of  verfes.  aJdrefTed 
to  him  by  Samuel  Daniel,  the  poet  and  hiftoriographer,  whofe 
fifter  Florio  had  married.  Mr.  Wood  fays,  our  author  wrote 
other  things,  but  that  he  had  not  feen  them. 

FLORUS  (Lucius  ANN^US),  an  ancient  Latin  hiflo- 
rian  of  the  fame  family  with  Seneca  and  Lucan,  fiounftied  in 
the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and  wrote  an  abridgement 
of  the  Roman  Hiitory  in  four  books.  It  is  believed,  that  the 
poet  Florus,  whofe  verfes  Spartian  qviotes  in  the  life  of  the 
emperor  Adrian,  is  the  fame  with  our  hirtcrian.  Flcrus  fays, 

*'  Ego  nolo  Casfar  efie, 
"  Ambulare  per  Britannos, 
e{  Scythicas  pati  pruinas  : 

To  whom  the  Emperor  pleafantly  replied, 

<;  Ego  nolo  Florus  efie, 
<c  Ambulare  per  tabernas, 
*'  Latitare  per  popinas, 
"  Calices  pati  rotundos. 

XVhat  makes  it  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe  them  the  farne7 
is,  that  the  phrafe  of  the  hittorian  favours  ftrongly  of  the 
poet,  is  full  of  flowers  and  exuberant,  and  not  altogether  free 
from  the  fabulous.  Thus  in  the  i;th  chapter  of  the  ad 
book,  where  he  relates  the  expedition  of  Decimus  Brutus 
along  the  Celtic,  Gaulic,  and  Portuguefe  coafts,  he  affirms, 
that  Brutus  never  (topped  his  victorious  courfe,  till  he  beheld 
the  fun  fall  into  the  ocean,  and  with  horror  heard  its  fire  ex- 
tinguifh  in  the  waters.  He  is  noted  for  having  aiTumed  ano- 
ther poetic  licence,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  Chronology;  where 
he  has  obferved  fo  little  accuracy,  that  it  is  not  fafe  for  any 
one,  who  would  be  truly  informed,  to  take  him  for  their  guide 
in  that  matter. 

Neverthelefs,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  whatever  im- 
perfections Florus  may  have,  Sigonius  went  too  far,  when  he 
called  him  an  impertinent  writer.  He  has  given  a  very  con- 
cife  and  elegant  hiflory  of  Rome,  from  its  foundation,  to 
its  fettlement  under  Auguftus ;  has  defcribed  it  in  a  very 
agreeable  and  piclurefque  manner,  and  has  fcattered  up  and 
down  it  a  great  many  fine  reflections  of  his  own,  which  ihew 
a  force  of  parts  and  judgment,  much  fuperior  to  the  common, 
run  of  writers.  Some  have  doubted,  whether  Florus  in  this 
hiftory  did  not  mean  to  give  an  epitome  of  Livy  :  but  there 
feems  no  juft  grounds  for  fuch  a  fufpicion,  the  method  fol- 
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Jowed  by  the  hiftorian  being  very  different  from  that  of  an 
epitomizer.  More  ridiculous  are  they,  who  have  accufcd 
Horns  of  contriving  the  lofs  of  Livy's  Hifrory,  for  the  fake 
•  i  enhancing  the  value  of  his  own  abridgment :  as  if  it 
could  have  been  in  the  power  of  any  fingle  man,  or  indeed 
any  body  of  men  whatever,  to  produce  an  cffecT:  of  fo  exten- 
i:ve  a  nature,  had  J.r-y  b<.en  ever  fo  willing. 

Others   again  have  made  Seneca  the  author  of  this  hiftory 
of  Florus  upon   the   authority  of  Laclantius.      This  Father 
has  afcrbcd  to  Seneca  as  the  inventor,  a  divifion  of  the  Ro- 
p^';  man  Empire  into  the  four  different  f^afons  of  Infancy,  Youth, 

lib.  vii.       Manhood,  and    Old  Age:     and,    becaufe   a    divifion  of  the 
c-  J5-          fame  nature  is  feen  in  Floras 's  preface,  they  concluded  Sene- 
ca to  have  been  the  author,  and  Florus  nothing   more  than  a 
fictitious  n.ime.     But  Seneca  and  FJorus  have  differed  in  this 
matter  enough,  one  would  think,  to  prevent  their  being  con- 
founded,    fceneca  makes  the  Youth  of  Rome,    as  he  terms 
it,  reach  to  the  end  of  the  la(t  Punic  war ;   while  Florus  con- 
tinues it  only  to  the  firih     Seneca  begins  its  Old  Age,  when 
the  civil  v/ars  broke  out  between  Casfar  and  Pompey  ;  where- 
as Florus  only  reckons  it  from  the  eftablifhment  of  Auguftus 
in  abfolute   monarchy.     It    is  probable    indeed,  that  Florus 
made  ufe  of  Seneca's  thought ;    but  then,  we  fee,  he  has  al- 
tered it  agreeably  to  his  own  judgment.    Another  circumftance 
has  given  room  to  this  conjecture  ;   which  is,  that  Florus  and 
Seneca  being  of  the  fame  family  of  the  Annsei,  their  rJarnes 
may  have  been  confounded,  and  FJorus  be  called  Seneca,  as 
it  is  faid  that  he  is  in  fome  few  copies :  but  this  is  not  thought 
of  any  weight  againft  the  far  greater  part,  who  have  given 
the  name  of  Plorus.     It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that 
the  very  high  praifes,  he  has  given  in  many  places  to  Spain, 

have  made  ibme  think,  that  the  love  of  his  country,  for  he 

j ' 

is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Spaniard  as  well  as  Seneca,  has 
fometimes  carried  him  to  trangrefs  the  bounds  of  truth : 
particularly,  when  he  treats  of  the  warlike  exploits  of  Ser- 
torius. 

There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  this  author.  Madam 
Dacier,  then  madamoifelle  le  Fevre,  publifhed  him  in  410. 
for  the  ufe  of  the  ciauph'n,  at  Paris  1674.  Graevius  gave 
another  edition  of  him  in  1680.  8vo.  which  was  afterwards, 
republifhed  at  Amfterdam  in  1702,  with  great  improve- 
ments and  ornaments,  in  two  volumes  8vo. 

FLUDD    (ROBERT),    a  vary  famous  philofopher,  was 
the  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Fludd,  knight,  fometime  treafurer  of 
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war  to  queen  Elizabeth  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries  ; 
and  was  born  at  Milgate  in  the  parilh  of  Beartied  in  Kent, 
in  the  year  15/4.  He  was  admitted  of  St.  John's  college  Wood's 
in  the  univerliry  of  Oxford  in  1591  ;  and,  having  taken  bot 
the  degrees  in  arts,  applied  hi  hi  felt  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic. 
Then  he  fpent  fix  years  in  travelling  through  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Germany:  in  m  oft  of  which  countries  he  not  only 
became  acquainted  with  feveral  of  the  nobility,  but  even 
read  Icclure^  to  them.  After  his  return,  being  in  high  re- 
puce  for  hn  chymical  knowledge,  he  accumulated  the  de- 
grees of  bacheior  and  doctor  ot  phyfic.  This  was  in  the 
year  1605  ;  about  which  t  me  he  practiced  in  London,  and 
became  fellow  of  the  College  of  r'hyiicians.  He  did  not 
begin  to  publim  books  till  the  year  1616,  but  afterwards  be- 
came a  moft  voluminous  writer,  being  the  author  of  about 
twenty  works.  He  was  eiteemed  a  prodigious  philofopher, 
and  certainly  was  pofiefled  of  both  parts  and  learning :  but 
then  he  was  perfectly  eftranged  from  common  fenfe,  and 
owed  the  greateft  part  of  his  reputation  to  that  paffion  in 
human  nature,  which  is  apt  to  make  us  admire  moft  what 
we  leaft  underftahd.  He  was  a  zealous  brother  of  the  order 
of  Rofa-Crufians,  in  whofe  defence  he  drew  his  pen.  He 
doated  fo  exceedingly  t^  on  the  wonders  of  chymiilry,  that 
he  derived  every  th  ng,  not  excepting  even  the  miracles  and 
myfteries  of  religion,  originally  from  it:  and  in  doing  this, 
he  ib'much  prophaned  and  abufed  the  word  of  God  by  ridi- 
culous and  fenfelefs  applications  and  explications,  that  he 
often  drew  upon  himlelf  the  fevereft  cenfure  from  others. 
His  books  are  written  moftly  in  Latin,  and  are  as  dark  and 
myfterious  in  their  language,  as  in  their  matter :  on  which 
account  they  were  greatly  admired  and  fought  after,  as  they 
probably  may  be  to  this  day,  by  Alchymifts,  Aftrologers, 
iearchers  after  the  philofophers-ftone,  and,  in  (hort,  by  all 
the  madmen  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Some  of  his  pieces  were  levelled  againft  Kepler  and  Mer- 
fennus  j  and  he  had  the  honour  of  replies  from  both  thofe 
illuftrious  philofophers.  He  wrote  two  books  againft  Mer- 
fennus,  thus  intitled  :  the  firft,  Sophiae  cum  Moria  certamen, 
in  quo  lapis  Lydius,  a  falfo  ftrudtore  Patre  Marino  Mer- 
fenno  Monacho  reprobatus,  celeberrima  voluminis  fui  Baby- 
lonici  in  Genefim  figmenta  accurate  examinat.  Franc.  1629. 
fol.  The  fecond,  Summum  Bonorum,  quod  eft  verum  Ma- 
gia?,  Cabalae,  AJchymfoe,  Fratrum  Rofes  Crucis  Verorum, 
lubjeclum :  in  diclurum  fcientiarum  laudem,  in  infignis  ca- 
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lumniatoris  Fr.  Mar.  Merfenni  dedecus  publicatum,  per  /6a-» 
chim.  Frizium.  1629.  folio.  Mcrfennus  defiring  GaiTendus 
to  give  his  judgment  of  thefe  two  books  of  Fludd  againft 
him,  that  great  man  drew  up  an  anfwer  divided  into  three 
parts  :  the  firft  of  which  fifts  the  principles  of  Fludd's  whim- 
fical  philofophy,  as  they  lie  fcattcrcd  throughout  his  works ; 
the  ieccnd  is  againft  Sophia?  cum  Moria  certamen,  &c.  and 
the  third  againft  Summum  Bonorum,  &c.  This  anfwer, 
called,  Examen  Fluddanas  Philofophi  i-,  is  dated  February  4, 
1629:  and  is  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  Gafiendus's 
works  in  folio.  In  the  dedication  to,  Merfennus,  there  is  the 
following  pafTage,  which  is  very  much  to  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe :  quanquam  longe  abfim,  ut  ilium  tuum  antagonittam 
ex  aquo  tecum  fentiam,  nihilominus  negari  non  poteft,  quin 
ille  revera  multifcius  fit ;  quin  omnibus  viris  Jiteraris  hoc 
iaeculo  innotuerit ;  quin  Bibliothecx  celebres  multis  magnif- 
que  quae  ab  ipfo  prodeunt  voluminibus  brevi  fmt  complendae. 
Wifce  accedit  argument!  genus,  de  quo  vos  inter  controverfia 
fit.  Cum  Philofophiam  enim  apertam  et  fenfibilem  ipfe  pro- 
fequaris,  ille  tamen  fie  philofophatur,  ut  velit  femper  deli- 
tefcere,  atramentum  ofFundendo,  fub  quo  hamum  efFugiat. 
The  fubftance  of  which  is  this :  "  although  I  am  far  from 
"  thinking  your  antagonift  a  match  for  you,  yet  it  muft  be 
"  owned,  that  he  is  really  a  man  of  various  knowledge, 
41  known  to  all  the  learned  of  the  age,  and  whofe  voluminous 
*'  works  will  fhortly  have  a  place  in  mod  libraries.  And  in 
*'  the  prefent  difpute,  he  will  have  one  great  advantage  over 
*'  you  :  namely,  that  whereas  your  philofophy  is  of  a  plain, 
<c  open,  intelligible  kind,  his  on  the  contrary  is  fo  very  ob- 
46  fcure  and  myfterious,  that  he  can  at  any  time  conceal  him- 
<e  felf ;  and  by  diffufing  a  darknefs  round  him,  hinder  you 
*e  from  difcerning  him  fo  far,  as  to  lay  hold  of  him,3"  much 
lefi,  to  drag  him  forth  to  conviction. 

This  philofopher,  fuch  a  one  as  he  was,  died  at  his  houfe 
in  Coleman-ftreet,  London,  in  the  year  1637,  and  was  fent 
to  Bearfted  to  be  buried.  The  reader  may  lee  a  catalogue 
of  *11  his  works  in  Mr.  Anthony  Wood,  if  he  {hall  fo  chufe ; 
in  the  mean  time,  to  gratify  his  prefent  curiohty,  without 
impofing  upon  ourfelves  the  difagreeable  tafk  of  tranfcribing  a 
great  many  tedious  unentertaining  unintelligible  titles,  we 
will  fubjoin  the  few  following,  by  way  of  fpecimen.  Utri- 
ufque  Cofmi,  Majoris  &  Minoris,  Metaphyfica,  Phyfica,  et 
Technica  Hiftoria. — De  Naturae  Simia,  feu  Technica  Ma- 
crocofmi  Hiftoria. — De  Supernaturali,  Naturali,  Pneternatu- 
et  Contranaturali  Microcofmi  Hiftoria,-—  Medicina  Ca- 
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lica,  feu  Myfterium  Artis  Medicandi  Sacrafium, — Pulfus, 
feu  nova  et  arcana  pulfuum  hiftoria,  e  facro  fonte  radicaliter 
extracta,  &c. 

FOESIUS   (ANUTIUS),   a  very  learned  and  celebrated 
phyfician  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  was  born  at  Metz  in   the 
year  1528,  and  became  extremely  (killed  in   the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues.     He  tranflated  into  Latin  the  whole  works  of 
Hippocrates,  and  judicioufly  corrected  the  Greek  text,    as  he 
went  along.     Monfieur  Huet,  in   his  bcjok,  De  claris  inter- 
pretibus,    places   him   among  the  better  fort  of  tranflators; 
and   affirms  him    far   fuperior  to  all,  who  had  attempted  to 
tranflate  Hippocrates.     He  joined   to   the    works  of  Hippo- 
crates, the  Scholia  of  Palladius   upon   his    treatife  of  Frac- 
tures, which  was  tranflated  by  St.  Albin,  a  phyfician  of  Metz. 
He  compofed  a  kind  of  Di6tionary  to  Hippocrates,  intitled, 
Oeconomia  Hippocratis,  in   an  alphabetical  order ;    and  was 
the  author  of  fome  other  works.     He  tranflated,  moreover* 
the  Commentaries  of  Galen,  upon  the  fecond  book  of  Hip- 
pocrates, "  concerning  vulgar  maladies."     Foefius  praftifed 
phyfic  a  long  time  at  Lorrain,  and  in  other  places  with  high 
reputation  and  fuccefs  j  and  died  in  the  year  1596* 

FOHI.    the  firft  kins;  of  China,    is  faid  to  have  founded 

o 

this  empire  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  deluge. 
was  originally  of  the  province  of  Xen  Si,   from  whence 
removed  the  feat  of  empire  to  Chin  Cheu.     He  was  thefirft,&c' 
who  taught  the  Chinefe  the  advant  ges  of  civil  fociety.     He 
invented  instruments  of  mufic,    and  eftablifhed  laws  and  or- 
dinances.    He  regulated  the  commerce  between  male  and 
female,  which  before  was  promifcuous ;  and  fuffered  none  of 
the  fame  name  and   family  to  intermarry,  which  cuftom  is 
obferved  to  this  day.     He  inftituted  religious  fervices  and  fa- 
crifices,  fome  of  which  were  dedicated  to  the  Sovereign  Spirit^ 
who  governs  Heaven  and  Earth,   others  to  Inferior  Spirits* 
whom  he  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  mountains,    rivers,    and 
particular  countries.     This  prince  is  faid  to  have  reigned  no 
lefs  than  a  hundred  and  fifteen  years.     The   Chinefe  impute 
to  him  the  invention  of  feveral  things,    which  at  this  day  are 
much  revered  among  them  :    but  there  is  probably  fo  much 
fable  in  the  hiftory  of  this  Fo'ni,  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  be  particular  about  them. 

FOLARD  (CHARLES),  an  eminent  Frenchman,  famous 
for  his  (kill  and  knowledge  in  the  Art  Military,  was  born  al 
VOL,  V,  L 
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Avignon,  upon  the  13th  of  February  1669,  of  a  noble 
family,  but  not  a  rich  one.  I  Ic  difcovered  early  a  happy  turn 
for  the  fcienccs,  and  a  ftrong  pafilnn  for  arms;  which  ];;:^ 
was  ID  inflamed  bv  his  reading  C.r  !^r'o  Commentaries,  that  he 
actually  lilted  at  fix  teen  yjjrs  of  ago.  His  father  got  him  oil, 
and  fruit  him  up  in  a  monaftery :  but  he  made  his  cfcapc  in 

iout  two  years  after,  and  entered  hi  mill  f  a  fecond  time  in 
qua  ity  of  cadet.  His  inclination  for  military  affairs,  and  the 
great  pains  he  took  to  accomplish  hirnfelf  in  that  way,  re- 
commended him  to  notice;  and  he  was  admitted  into  the 
friend fhip  of  the  firft-rate  officers.  Monfieur  de  Vendome, 
\vho  commanded  in  Italy  in  1702,  made  him  his  aide  de- 
camp, having  conceived  the  highefi:  regard  for  him  :  and 
foon  after  lent  him  with  part  of  his  forces  into  Lombardy. 
He  was  entirely  trufted  by  the  commander  of  that  army; 
and  no  meafures  were  concerted,  or  ftcps  taken,  without 
con ful ting  him.  By  purfuing  his  plans,  many  places  were 
taken,  and  advantages  gained  ;  and  fuch,  in  fhort,  were  his 
fervices,  that  he  had  a  penfion  of  four  hundred  livres  fettled 
upon  him,  and  was  honoured  with  the  crofs  of  St.  Lewis. 
He  diiring'.'ifhed  himfelf  greatly,  on  the  ijth  of  A-jguft, 
1705.  at  the  battle  of  CalTano  j  where  he  received  fuch  a 
wound  upon  his  left  hand,  as  deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  it 
ever  after.  Monfieur  de  Vendome,  to  make  him  fome  a- 
niends,  tried  to  have  him  railed  to  be  a  colonel,  but  did  not 
/ucceed.  It  was  at  this  battle,  that  Folard  conceived  the  firft 
idea  of  that  fyftem  of  columns,  which  he  afterwards  prefixed 
to  his  Commentaries  upon  Polybius. 

7"he  duke  of  Orleans  fending  monfieur  de  Vendome  again 
into  Italy,  in  the  year  1706,  Foiard  had  orders  to  throw  him- 
Jelf  into  Modena,  to  defend  it  again  ft  prince  Eugene  :  where, 
though  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  his  ufual  fkill,  he  v/as  veiy 
near  being;  affaflinated.  The  defcript'on,  which  he  ha*  given 

D  *  O 

of  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  governor  of  this  town, 

may  be  found   in  his  "  Treatife  of  the  Defence  of  Places^" 

;d  deferves  to  be  read.     He  received  a  dangerous  wound  on 

o 

fi:e  thigh  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  and  was  fome  time  after 
made  prifoner  byfprince  Eugene.  Being  exchanged  in  171*, 
he  was  made  governour  of  Bourbourg.  In  171-',  he  went  to 
Malta,  to  afliit  in  defending  that  ill.md  againfl:  the  Turks. 
Upon  his  return  to  France,  he  embarked  for  Sweden,  having 
a  pafficnate  defire  to  fee  Charles  XII.  He  acquired  the  efteem 
and  confidence  of  that  famous  general,  who  fent  him  to 
France  to  negociate  the  re  eftabiiihment  of  Jamss  the  Record 
upon  the  throne  of  England  j  but  that  project  being  dropped, 

he 
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he  returned  to  Sweden,  followed  Charles  Xll.  in  his  expe- 
dition to  Norway,  and  ferved  under  him  at  the  fiege  of  Fre- 
derickfhalf,  where  that  prince  was  killed  on  the  nth  of  De- 
cember 1718.  Folard  then  returned  to  France,  and  made 
his  laft  campaign  in  1719,  under  the  duke  of  Berwick,  in 
quality  of  colonel.  From  that  time  he  applied  himfelf  in- 
tenfely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Art  Military,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
ftudied  at  home;  and  built  his  theories  upon  the  folid  foun- 
dation of  his  former  experience  and  obfervations  on  facls. 
He  contracted  an  intimacy  with  count  Saxe,  who,  as  he  then 
declared,  would  one  day  prove  a  very  great  general.  He 
was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  at  London  i:i  1749; 
and  in  1751,  he  made  a  journey  to  Avignon,  where  he  died 
upon  the  23d  of  March  1752,  aged  83  years. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  the  principal  of  which 
are,  i.  Commentaries  upon  Polybius,  in  fix  volumes  4to* 
2.  A  Book  of  new  Difcoveries  in  War.  3*  A  Treatife  con- 
cerning the  Defence  of  Places,  &c.  They  are  all  written 
in  PVench.  Thofe  who  would  know  more  of  this  eminent 
foldier,  may  confult  a  French  piece,  with  this  title,  Me- 
moires  pour  fervir  a  1'  Hiftoire  de  M.  de  Chevalier  de  Folard. 
Ratifbone,  1753,  in  12 mo* 

FOLIETA  (HUBERT),  a  mofl  learned  writer,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Genoa  in  the  year  1518:  andNicerori; 
was  nephew  of  Auguftin  Foiieta,  who  was  in  high  favourMemoire*s 
with  the  popes  Julius  II.  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  The  c* 
troubles,  which  agitated  his  country  at  that  time,  induced 
him  to  undertake  a  work,  with  a  view  of  appeafing  them ; 
and  that  was,  his  book  upon  the  diftincYion  between  the 
noble  and  the  plebeian  families.  But  happening  here  to  paint 
the  ambition  of  the  nobility  in  too  lively  colours,  he  was 
banifhed  his  country  ;  which  ill  treatment  made  him  take 
this  for  his  motto,  Officio  mihi  officio,  that  is,  cc  by  endea- 
<f  vouring  to  ferve  others,  I  injure  myfelf."  He  retired  to- 
Home,  and  fpent  the  reft  of  his  life  under  the  patronage  of 
cardinal  Hippolyte  d' Eft.  He  was,  fays  Thuanus,  vir  iri 
literario  otio  elati  animi  :  he  bore  his  exile  with  courage  and 
firmnefs,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  letters.  Far  from  refenting 
the  ill  ufaee  of  his  country,  he  meditated  fsveral  works  in 
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its  honour,  and  executed  fome.  He  died  upon  the  5th  of 
September  1581,  at  the  age  of  63  years.  His  works  are  all 
in  Latin.  A  collection  of  part  of  them  was  printed  at  Rome' 
in  1579,  in  4to.  under  this  title,  Uberti  Folietas  Opera  fub- 
ivaj  Opufcula  varb,  De  Linguae  Latins  ufu  &  prseftantia* 
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Clarorum  Ligurum  Elogia.  The  piece,  DC  ling'iae  Latinae 
ufu  &  pntftantia,  was  publifhed  afterwards  at  Hamburg, 
1723,  in  8vo.  by  Laurence  Mofheim,  who  added  notes,  a 
dtfiertation  upon  the  manner  and  ncceffity  of  cultivating  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  the  life  of  Folicta.  As  to  his  Clarorum 
Ligurum  Elogia,  Mafcardi  charges  him  with  having  been 
partial  in  his  characters  ;  but  we  know  not  how  juflly. 

Befidcs  this  collection,  there  remain  the  following  works 
of  Folieta:  viz.  i.  De  caufis  magnitudinis  Turcarum  im- 
pcrii,  printed  firil  in  Italy,  afterwards  in  Gernuny,  1594, 
in  8vo.  under  the  care  of  the  learned  David  Chytraeus,  who 
commends  it  highly.  2.  De  Sacro  fceJere  in  belimum  libri 
iv.  nee  non  variae  expeditiones  in  Afiicam  cum  Melitas  ob- 
fidione.  Genure,  1587,  in  410.  3.  Conjuratio  Joannis  Lu- 
dovici  Flifci  ;  Tumultus  Neapolitan!  j  Csedes  Petri  Ludovici 
Farnefi,  Placemiae  Ducis.  Neap.  15/1,  in  8vo.  Thefe 
two  laft  works  are  but  portions  of  that  hiftory  of  his  own 
times,  which  he  began,  but  did  not  fmiih.  4.  Hifloriae  Ge- 
nuenfium  libri  xii.  Genua?,  1585,  in  folio.  All  the  fore- 
going pieces  are  inferted  by  Gracvius,  in  the  firft  volume  of 
his  Thefaurus  Italian.  There  is  one  more  work,  viz.  5.  De 
Philofophias  &  Juris  Civilis  inter  fe  comparatione  libri  tres, 
which  was  printed  at  Rome,  1586,  in  410. 

FONTAINE  (JoHN  DE  LA;,  a  very  celebrated  French 
poet,  and  one  of  the  fineit  genius's  of  his  age,  was  bom  at 
Chatteau-Thierry  upon  the  8th  of  July  1621  :  juft  a  year 
after  the  birth  of  the  famous  Moliere.  He  was  liberally  edu- 
cated, and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  admitted  among  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Oratory  :  but  left  them  in  a  little  time.  His 
father,  who  was  fupervifor  of  the  water-courles  and  forefts 
in  this  duchy,  put  his  fon  into  the  place,  as  foon  as  he  ap- 
peared capable  of  managing  it :  but  Fontaine  had  no  relifh 
for  bufinefs,  his  talents  lying  altogether  to  poetry.  It  is  very. 
remarkable,  however,  that  he  did  not  make  this  difcovery  in 
himfelf,  till  he  was  got  into  his  twenty- fecond  year :  and 
then  hearing  accidentally  an  ode  of  Malherbe  read,  he  found 
himfelf  affected  with  furprife  and  traniportj  and  the  fame 
poetic  fire,  which  had  lain  concealed  in  him,  was  kindled  in- 
to a  blaze  by  that  of  iMalherbe.  He  immediately  applied 
himfelf  to  the  reading  this  poet  j  he  ftudied,  and  at  length 
imitated  him.  The  firft  fruits  of  his  pen  he  ufed  to  commu- 
nicate to  a  near  relation,  who  encouraged  rrm,  and  frequent- 
ly read  with  him  the  bell  Latin  poets  and  critics,  as  Horace, 
Virgil,  Terence,  Quimilian,  &c.  He  palled  from  thence 
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to  acquaint  himfelf  with  fuch  French  and  Italian  writers,  as 
excelled  in  that  way,  to  which  his  genius  led  i  im;  particu- 
larly Rabelais,  Marot,  Ariofto,  Boccace,  &c.  Rabelais 
was  ever  after  his  favourite  and  idol.  He  had  recourfe  alfo  to 
the  Greek  authors,  and  efpecially  to  Plato  and  Plutarch  ; 
from  whom  he  drew  thofe  fine  moral  maxims,  with  which 
he  has  enriched  his  Fables. 

Though  his  humour  was  exceedingly  averfe  to  confine- 
ment, or  reftraint  of  any  kind,  yet,  to  oblige  his  parents,  he 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  married  :  and  though  the  moft  unfeel- 
ing and  infenfible  of  mortals,  was  yet  fo  far  captivated  by  the 
wit  and  beauty  of  his  wife,  that  he  never  performed  any  con- 
fiderable  work  without  confulting  her.  The  duchefs  of  Bou- 
illon, niece  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  being  baniflied  to  Chat- 
teau-Thierry,  Fontaine  was  prefented  to  her,  and  had  the 
happinefs  to  pleafe  her :  and  this,  with  a  defire  of  converfing 
with  the  wits,  tempted  him  to  follow  her,  when  fhe  was  re- 
called to  Paris.  Here  the  intendant  Fouquet  foon  procured 
him  a  penfion,  which  he  enjoyed  very  happily,  without 
troubling  himfelf  at  all  about  his  wife,  or,  perhaps,  even  re- 
flecting that  he  had  one.  Upon  the  difgrace  of  this  minifter, 
he  was  admitted  as  gentleman  to  Henrietta  of  England  ;  but 
the  death  of  this  princefs  put  an  end  to  all  his  court-hopes, 
if,  indeed,  he  was  fufceptible  of  hope.  After %is,  among 
other  favours  from  the  moft  illuftrious  perfons  in  the  kihg- 
dom,  the  generous  and  witty  madam  de  la  Sabliere  furnjjjjied 
him  with  an  apartment  and  all  neceflaries  in  her  houfe ;  w*hoV 
one  day  having  turned  away  all  her  fervants  in  a  pet,  declared 
that  fhe  had  kept  but  three  animals  in  her  houfe,  which  were 
her  dog,  her  cat,  and  La  Fontaine.  In  this  fituation  he 
continued  twenty  years,  during  which  time  he  became  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  all  the  wits  of  his  time,  with  Moliere, 
Racine,  Boileau,  Chapelle,  &c. 

The  delights  of  Paris,  and  the  converfation  of  thefe  gen- 
tlemen did  not  hinder  him  from  paying  Mrs.  la  Fontaine  a 
vifit  every  September ;  but  that  thefe  vifits  might  turn  to  fome 
account,  he  never  failed  to  fell  a  houfe,  or  piece  of  land,  fo 
that,  what  with  his  wife's  oeconomy  and  his  own,  a  hand- 
fome  family  eftate  was  well  nigh  confumed.  His  Parifian 
friends  urged  him  frequently  to  go  and  live  with  Mrs.  la  Fon- 
taine, faying,  that  it  was  a  fhame  to  feparate  himfelf  from  a 
woman  of  her  merit  and  accomplifhments  :  and  accordingly, 
he  fet  out  with  a  purpofe  of  reconciling  himfelf  to  her,  and 
arriving  at  the  town,  enquired  at  his  houfe  for  her.  The 
fervant  not  knowing  him  faid,  fhe  was  gone  to  church:  upon 
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which,  he  immediately  returned  to  Paris,  and  when  his 
friends  enqu'red  about  his  reconciliation,  anfwercd,  that  "  he 
"  h.ui  been  to  fee  his  wife,  but  was  told  (he  was  at  church." 
Upon  the  death  of  madam  de  la  Sabliere,  he  was  invited  in- 
to r  ngland  by  the  du  hels  of  Mazarine,  and  the  celebrated 
St.  Evrcmond,  who  promifcd  him  all  the  comforts  and  fweets 
of  life:  but  the  difficulty  of  learning  the  Englifh  language, 
together  with  the  liberality  or  fome  great  perfons  at  home, 
made  him  lay  -lid:  all  thoughts  of  fuch  a  journey. 

In  the  vear  1692,  he  was  feized  with  a  dangerous  illnefs  : 
and  when  the  prieft  came  to  talk  to  him  about  religion,  con- 
cerning which  he  had  lived  in  an  extreme  careleknels,  though 
he  had  never  been  either  an  infidel,  or  a  libertine,  Fontaine 
told  him,  that  "  he  had  lately  beftowed  fome  hours  in  read- 
*'  ing  the  New  Teftament.  which  he  thought  a  very  good 
*'  book."  Being  brought  to  a  clearer  knowledge  of  religious 
truths,  the  priefl  reprefented  to  him,  that  he  had  intelligence 
of  a  certain  dramatic  piece  of  his,  which  was  foon  to  be 
acled  ;  but  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  facraments 
of  the  church,  unlefs  he  fupprefied  it.  This  appeared  too 
rigid,  and  Fontaine  appealed  to  the  Sorbonne  ;  who  con- 
firming what  the  prieft  had  faid,  this  fmcere  penitent  threw 
the  piece  into  the  fire,  without  keeping  even  a  copy.  The 
prieft  then  laid  before  him  the  evil  tendency  of  his  "  Tales," 
which  are  written  in  a  very  loofe  and  wanton  manner  :  told 
him,  that  while  the  French  language  fubfifted,  they  would  be 
a  mod  dangerous  feducement  to  vice  ;  and  further  added, 
that  he  cculd  not  juftify  adminiftering  the  facraments  to  him, 
unlefs  he  would  promife  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment 
of  his  fault  at  the  time  of  receiving,  a  public  acknowledg- 
ment before  the  academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  in  cafe 
he  recovered,  and  to  fupprefs  the  book  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power.  Fontaine  thought  thefe  terms  very  hard,  but  at 
length  yielded  to  them  all.  On  thefe  accounts  fome  have 
compared  him  to  the  noted  Peter  Aretin,  who,  though  the 
moft  libertine  of  all  writers,  became  at  1  aft  a  very  faint,  and 
wrote  nothing  but  books  of  piety.  But  it  is  certain,  that 
Fontaine  did  not  refemble  Aretin  in  writing  pious  books; 
and  many,  among  whom  is  Baillet  in  particular,  doubt  the 
truth  of  thofe  (tones,  which  are  related  concerning  his  re- 
pentanc0  It  is  true,  he  feems  to  repent  a  little,  and  to  re- 
nounce his  libertine  manner,  in  a  dedication  to  his  patronefs 
madam  de  la  Sabliere:  but  not withftand ing  this,  he  ran  riot 
again,  writing  Tales  with  his  ufual  gaiety  ;  and  the  excufe  he 
makes  for  this  inconftancy,  when  he  calls  himfelf,  "  The 
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c*  Butterfly  of  ParnafTus,"  favors  more  of  the  poet  than  the 
chriiHan.  He  did  not  die  till  the  I3th  of  April  1695  :  when, 
if  we  believe  fome,  he  was  found  with  an  hair  fhirt  on. 

Befide  "  Tales,"  he  was  the  author  of  4*  Fables :"  and  in 
both  he  has  merited  the  title  of  an  original  writer,  who  is, 
and  is  ever  like  to  be,  (ingle  in  his  kind.  Not  fo  much  an 
original  in  his  fentiments,  for  he  has  made  great  ufe  of  the 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  French,  and  Italian  authors  ;  but  an 
original  in  his  manner,  which  is  fo  eafy,  fo  natural,  fa 
iimple,  fo  delicate,  that  it  does  not  feem  poffible  to  exceed 
it.  His  compofitions  have  a  great  deal  of  nature  without  the 
Jeaft  afFetlation  :  his  wit  feems  unftudied,  and  fo  much  plea- 
fantry  is  hardly  to  be  met  with.  He  never  grows  languid,  or 
heavy,  but  is  always  new  and  furprifmg.  His  4<  Tales  "  are 
faid  to  have  kept  him  a  great  while  from  being  admitted  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  ;  but  at  laft  upon  his  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  a  prelate  of  that  fociety,  wherein  he  declared 
his  diflatisfaclion  for  the  liberties  he  had  taken,  and  his  refo- 
lution  that  his  pen  fhoulu  never  relapfe,  he  was  received  into 
that  body  with  marks  of  efteem.  His  firft  "  Fables  '  are 
more  valued  than  his  laft  :  he  feems  to  have  thrown  the  bed 
of  his  fire  and  force  into  them  ;  and  both  the  one  arid  the 
other  are  thought  to  have  more  fobriety  and  correclnefs  than 
his  "  Tales."  An  edition  of  thefe  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in 
1743,  with  fhort  notes  by  Mr.  Cofte  :  and  four  volumes  of 
his  te  Mifcellaneous  Works'  were  printed  therein  1744. 

Fontaine's  life  had  as  little  arTed^ation  in  it  as  his  writings  : 
he  was  all  nature,  without  a  grain  of  art.  He  had  a  fon,  it 
feems,  whom  after  keeping  a  mort  time  at  home,  he  recom- 
mended to  the  patronage  of  the  prefident  Harlay.  Fontaine 
being  one  day  at  a  houfe,  where  this  fon  was  come,  did  not 
know  him  again,  but  obferved  to  the  company,  that  he 
thought  him  a  boy  of  parts  and  fpirit.  He  was  told,  that 
this  promifing  youth  was  no  other  than  his  own  fon,  he  an- 
fwered  very  unconcernedly,  <4  Ha!  truly  I  am  glad  on't." 
This  apathy,  which  fo  many  philofophers  have  vainly  affect- 
ed, was  perfectly  natural  to  Fontaine  :  it  run  through  every 
part  of  his  behaviour,  and  feemed  to  render  him  infenfible  to 
every  thing  without.  As  he  had  a  wonderful  facility  in  com- 
pofing,  fo  he  had  no  particular  apartment  for  that  purpofe, 
but  fell  to  work,  wherever  the  humour  came  upon  him. 
One  morning,  madam  de  Bouillon  going  to  Verfailles,  fpied 
him  deep  in  thought  under  a  tree  ;  and,  when  {he  returned  in 
the  evening,  there  was  Fontaine  in  the  fame  place  and  atti- 
tude, though  the  day  had  been  cold,  and  much  rain  fallen. 
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It  has  been  obferved,  that  the  lined  writers,  and  the  deep- 
eft  thinkers,  have  ufually  been  hut  indifferent  companions. 
This  was  Fontaine'*  caie  :  for  having  once  been  inviied  to 
dine  at  the  houfe  of  a  perfon  of  distinction,  for  the  more 
elegant  entertainment  of  the  gue:»s,  though  he  eat  very 
heartily,  yet  not  a  word  could  be  got  from  him,  and  when, 
rifing  toon  after  from  the  table,  on  pretence  of  going  to  the 
Academy,  he  was  told  he  would  be  too  foon,  "  Oh,  then,  iaid 
"  he,  1 11  take  the  longeft  way." 

Racine  once  carried  Fontaine  to  the  Tenebrae,  which  is  a 
fervice  in  the  church  of  Rome,  in  repreientation  of  our 
Saviour's  agony  in  the  garden  ;  and  perceiving  it  too  long  for 
him,  put  a  bible  into  his  hands.  Fontaine,  happening  to  open 
it  at  the  prayer  of  the  Jews  in  Baruch,  read  it  over  and  over 
with  fuch  admiration,  that  he  could  not  forbear  whifpermg  to 
Racine,  "  This  Baruch  is  a  fine  writer :  do  you  know  any 
"  thing  of  him  ?'  and  for  fome  days  after,  if  he  chanced  to 
meet  with  any  perfon  of  letters,  when  the  ufual  compliments 
were  over,  his  queftion  was,  u  Have  you  ever  read  Baruch  ? 
*'  there's  a  firft- rate  genius  :"  and  this  fo  loud,  that  every 
body  might  hear  him. 

Being  one  day  with  Boileau,  Racine,  and   other  men  of 

note,  amons  whom  were  ecclefiaflics,  St.  Auftin  was  talked 

•       n 
of  for  a  long  time,   and   with  the  highelt  commendations. 

Fontaine  iiftened  with  his  natural  air,  and  at  laft,  after  a  pro-^ 
found  fiience,  afked  one  of  the  ecclefiaftics  with  the  moft  un- 
affecled  ferioufnefs,  ts  Whether  he  thought  St.  Auftin  had 
<c  more  wit  than  Rabelais?'  The  doctor,  eying  Fontaine 
from  head  to  foot,  anfwered  only  by  obferving,  that  <f  he 
<6  had  put  en  one  of  his  itockings  the  wrong  lide  outward:" 
which  happened  to  be  the  cafe. 

The  nurfe,  who  attended  Fontaine  in  his  illnefs,  obferving 
the  fervor  of  the  pried  in  his  exhortations,  faid  to  him, 
Ci  Ah,  good  Sir,  don't  diftuib  him  fo ;  he  is  rather  ftupid  than 
ct  wicked:"  and  at  another  time,  "  God  won't  have  the 
"  heart  to  damn  him/5  Thefe,  and  many  other  ftories,  are 
told  of  Fontaine,  which  either  are,  or  as  we  fuppofe  might 
have  been  true.  One  thing,  however,  muft  be  mentioned 
to  his  honour:  it  is,  that  his  widow  being  molefted  about  the 
payment  of  fome  public  money,  the  Intendant  gave  orders, 
that  no  tax  or  impoft  mould  be  levied  upon  his  family ;  nor 
has  this  diftinguifhing  favour  ever  been  revoked  by  any  fuc- 
eeeding  Intend  ants. 

FONTE- 
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FONTE-MODERATA,  a  celebrated  Venetian  lady, 
whofe  real  name  was  Modefta  Pozzo,  was  born  at  Venice 
in  1555?  and  loft  her  father  and  mother  the  firlr.  year  of  her 
life.  In  her  younger  days,  (lie  was  put  into  the  monaftery 
of  the  nuns  of  St,  Martha  of  Venice  -,  but  afterwards  quirted 
it,  and  was  married.  She  lived  twenty  years  with  her  huf- 
band  in  great  union,  and  then  died  in  childbed  on  the  ift  of 
November  1592.  She  learned  poetry  and  the  Latin  tongue 
with  the  utmofteafe;  and  is  faid  to  have  had  fo  prodigious  a 
memory,  that  when  (he  had  heard  a  fermon  but  once,  (he 
could  repeat  it  word  for  word.  She  is  the  author  of  a  poem 
intitleii,  11  Floridoro,  and  of  another  Italian  poem  on  the 
Pafiion  and  Refurreclion  of  Jefus  Chrifl.  Befides  thefe  and 
other  poems,  me  publifhed  a  book  in  profe,  De  Meriti  della 
Donna,  in  which  me  maintains,  that  the  female  fex  is  not  in- 
ferior in  underftanding  and  merit  to  the  male.  This  book 
upon  cc  The  Merit  of  Women,"  was  printed  immediately 
after  her  death.  The  reverend  father  Ribera  has  made  an 
elogium  of  this  learned  heroine,  in  his  <c  Theatre  of  Learn- 
"  ed  Women  j"  and  Doglioni  wrote  her  Life  in  Italian  in 
the  year  1593. 

FONTENAY  (JOHN  BAPTIST  BLAIN  DE),  an  emi- 
nent French  painter  of  fruits  and  flowers,  was  born  at  Caen 
in  1654.  He  was  employed  by  Lewis  XIV.  had  an  apart- 
ment in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  and  a  penfion.  Nothing 
is  finer  than  his  fruits  and  flowers.  They  have  all  the  frefh- 
nefs  and  beauty  imaginable ;  and  the  very  dew  feems  to 
trickle  down  the  ftalks  of  them  with  all  the  luftre  and  tranf- 
parency  of  a  diamond.  The  infects  too  upon  them  appear 
perfectly  alive  and  animated.  This  ingenious  painter  was 
nominated  counfellor  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  and  died 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1715. 

FONTENELLE  (BERNARD  DE),  a  celebrated  French 
author,  who  died  in  the  year  1756,  when  he  was  fomewhat 
above  an  hundred  years  of  age.  Mr.  Voltaire  declares  him 
to  have  been  the  moft  univerfal  genius,  the  age  of  Lewis  the 
XlVth  produced  :  and  compares  him  to  lands  fituated  in  fosiec}ede 
happy  a  climate,  as  to  produce  all  forts  of  fruits.  Before  ne^ 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  wrote  a  great  part  of  the 
Tragic  Opera  of  "  Bellerophon  :"  and  fome  time  after  his 
Opera  of  "  Thetis  and  Peleus  "  appeared,  in  which  he  had 
clofely  imitated  Quinaut,  and  which  met  with  great  fuccefs. 

That 
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That  of  "  Ericas  and  Lavinin,"  did  not  fuccecd  fo  well, 
lie  tried  his  genius  in  tragedy-writing:  and  helped  made- 
moitdle  Dei>iard  in  fomc  of  lier  dramatic  pieces.  He  wrote 
two  of  thefe,  one  of  which  was  acted  in  the  year  i'  80,  but 
\vasneverprinted.  He  was  too  long,  and  too  unjuftly  cen- 
fured  on  account  of  this  piece  :  for  he  had  the  merit  to  dif- 
cover,  that  though  his  genius  was  unconfined,  yet  he  did  not 
pofTds  thole  talents,  which  fo  greatly  diftinguifhed  his  uncle, 
Peter  Corncille,  in  the  tragic  way.  He  wrote  feveral  little 
pieces,  in  which  one  might  already  obferve  that  delicacy  of 
wit  and  profoi.ndnefs  of  thought,  which  difcover  a  man  to 
be  fuperior  to  his  own  works.  In  his  poetical  performances, 
and  i(  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  the  fpirit  of  Voiture  was 
difcerned,  though  more  extended  and  more  philolbphical. 
His  "•  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  is  a  work  fmgular  in  its  kind  ; 
his  defign  in  which  was  to  prefent  that  part  of  philofophy  to 
view  in  a  gay  and  pleailng  drefs;  for  which  purpole  he  has 
introduced  a  lady,  and  drawn  up  the  whole  in  a  moft  agree- 
able as  well  as  in  ft  fueling  dialogue.  In  the  fame  manner  he 
made  an  entertaining  book  out  of  <c  Vandale's  Oracles." 
The  tender  matters  treated  of  in  this  work,  for  he  went  upon 
Vandale's  fcheme  of  exploding  the  Oracles  for  Human  Im- 
poftures,  raifcd  him  fecret  enemies,  whofe  malice  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  difappoint.  He^found,  fays  Voltaire, 
how  dangerous  it  is  for  a  man,  though  in  the  right,  to  differ 
in  opinion  from  thofe,  whole  judgment  receives  a  fanclion 
from  authority. 

He  now  applied  himfelf  to  Geometry  and  Natural  Philo- 
fophy :  nor  was  he  lefs  fuccefsful  in  the  itudy  of  thefe  fcien- 
ces,  than  he  had  been  in  that  of  polite  literature.  Having 
been  appointed  perpetual  fecre'.ary  to  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, he  difcharged  that  truft  above  forty  years,  fo  as  to 
rneet  with  univerfal  applaufe.  His  "  Hiftory  of  the  Acade- 
<{  my  of  Sciences,"  often  throws  a  great  light  upon  their 
memoirs,  which  are  very  obfcure.  He  was  the  rirft  that  intro- 
duced elegance  into  the  fciences.  If  he  fhould  fometimes  be 
thought  to  have  interwoven  more  beauties,  than  the  nature 
of  the  fubjecl  would  admit  of,  we  muft  look  upon  it  as  on  a 
plentiful  crop,  where  flowers  naturally  grow  among  the  corn. 
His  4<  Hitlory  of  the  Academy,"  would  be  equally  ufeful, 
as  it  is  well  performed,  had  it  given  us  an  account  cf  truths 
difcovered  :  but  he  was  obliged  to  explain  opinions,  raifed  to 
overthrow  one  another,  moft  of  which  are  now  thought 
erroneous. 

The 
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The  "  Eloges,"  which  he  fpoke  on  the  deceafed  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy,  have  this  peculiar  merif,  that  they  ex- 
cite a  refpecl:  for  the  fciences,  as  well  as  for  the  author.  In 
vain  did  L'  Abbe  De^-Fontaines,  and  others  of  his  {lamp, 
endeavour  to  blemifh  his  reputation.  In  his  more  advanced 
years  he  publifhed  tc  Comedies,"  which  though  they  (hewed 
the  elegance  of  Fontenelle,  were  little  fit  for  the  ftage;  and 
an  Ci  Apology  for  Des  Cartes's  Vortices.'3  Voltaire  lays,  we 
nuiir.  excufe  his  comedies,  in  confideration  of  his  great  age ; 
and  his  Cartefian  opinions,  as  they  were  thofe  of  his  youth, 
which  were  at  that  time  almoft  univerfally  received  in 
Europe. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  great  matter 
of  the  new  art  of  treating  abilracted  fciences  in  a  manner, 
that  made  their  ftudy  at  once  eafy  and  agreeable:  nor  are  any 
of  hii  works  of  other  kinds  void  of  merit.  All  thefe  natural 
parts  were  affined  by  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  and 
hiflory  •  and  he  certainly  furpaffes  all  men  of  learning,  who 
have  not  had  the  gift  of  invention. 

This  account  of  Fontenelle,  which  is  critical  as  well  as 
hiftorical,  is  Voltaire's ;  and  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
fecond  volume  of  his  "  Ao-eof  Lewis  XIV." 

o 

FORBES  (PATRIC),  an  eminent  perfon  of  the  Scottifli 
nation,  was  born  in  the  v ear  1564,  when  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  were  in  great  confufion.  He  was  diftin- 
guiflied  by  his  family,  as  well  as  by  his  uncommon  merit,  be- 
ing himfelf  lord  of  Corfe,  and  baron  of  O'Neil,  in  the  (hire 
of  Aberdeen.  He  was  liberally  educated  both  at  Aberdeen 
and  St.  Andrews;  and  having  a  plentiful  eftate,  a  noble  alli- 
ance, and  great  credit  in  his  country,  he  contributed  very 
much  towards  fettling  the  affairs  of  religion,  by  encouraging 
pious  and  peaceable  miniilers,  and  by  inftrucling  the  people 
in  fet  conferences  as  well  as  occafional  difcourfes ;  efpecially 
the  Papifts,  who  would  hear  nothing  from  the  pulpit.  In 
this  laudable  manner  he  a£ted  as  a  layman  ;  and  his  abilities 
became  fo  very  confpicuous,  that  he  was  often  follicited  to 
enter  into  the  miniftry  by  many  very  eminent  perfons  both  in 
church  and  ftate.  He  at  length  fubmitted  to  their  judgments, 
and  was  ordained  a  Prefbyter,  when  he  was  forty-eight  years 
of  age.  He  was  admitted  minifter  of  Keith,  where  he  con- 
tinued with  the  higheft  applaufe  till  the  year  1618  ;  and  then 
at  the  earned  denre  of  the  clergy  and  laity  in  the  diocefe  of 
Aberdeen,  as  well  as  at  the  exprefs  command  of  the  king, 
was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Aberdeen,  which  he  held 

about 
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about  f.  venteen  years.  "  It  was,  fays  Dr.  Burnet,  with  great 
*'  difficulty,  that  king  James  made  him  accept  that  dignity; 
44  and  for  feveral  months  he  refufed  it,  having  propofed  to 
himfelf  to  live  in  a  lefs  confpicuous  (rate.  It  was  foon 
feen,  how  much  he  deferved  to  be  a  bimop  ;  and  that  his 
"  refusal  was  not  counterfeit,  but  the  real  efte&  of  his  hu- 
<c  mility.  In  all  his  behaviour  he  has  displayed  the  character 

4C  of  a  truly  Apoitolic  man.     He  vifited  his  diocefe  without 

j 

Pr-juce  M  pomp  and  noifo,  attended  only  by  one  fervant,  that  he 
the  Life  of  «  mi^bt  more  eafiiy  be  informed  of  what  belonged  to  his 
**<*•  »  carV  &c. 

This  excellent  man  died  on  the  28th  of  March  1635, 
aged  feventy-one,  after  having  two  days  before  fent  for  all 
the  clergy  in  Aberdeen  to  receive  the  facrament  with  him. 
His  Funeral  Sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Baron  before  a  nu- 
merous auditory,  who  lamented  the  death  of  fo  exemplary  a 
prelate.  His  4t  Commentary  upon  the  Revelations,"  was 
printed  at  London  in  the  year  1613.  He  was  a  great  promo- 
ter and  guardian  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  religion.  "  He 
44  took  fo  much  care  of  the  two  colleges  he  had  in  his  diocefe, 
44  that,  as  Burnet  fays,  they  foon  diftinguiflied  thcmfelves, 
44  and  became  famous  all  over  Scotland."  As  he  was  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  he  improved  that  feat 
of  learning,  by  repairing  the  fabric,  augmenting  the  library, 
reviving  the  profeffions  of  Divinity,  Canon-Law,  and  Phyfic, 
and  procuring  another  profeflbrfhip  in  Divinity  to  be  added. 

FORBES  (JoHN),  a  perfon  of  great  parts  and  learning:, 
and  made  bifhop  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland  by  king  James  VI. 
He  was  the  fon  of  Patric  Forbes,  juft  mentioned,  but,  fays 
Dr.  Burnet,  "  of  much  more  extenfive  learning  than  his 
«•'  father,  in  which  perhaps  he  was  excelled  by  none  of  that 
^  age.  Thofe  who  (ball  read  his  book  of  Hiftorical  and 

o 

"  Theological  Inftitutions,  will  not  difpute  this   title   with 

«  him  ;  for  it  is  fo  excellent  a  work,  that  if  he  had  been  left 

<c  in  quiet,  in  the  retirement  he  had  chofe,  to  apply  himfelf 

<c  to  his    ftudies,    and   could  have    hnifhed   it   by    a  fecond 

<c  volume,    it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  the  moft  valuable 

44  treatife  of  divinity,  that  has  yet  appeared   in  the  world. 
"  He  filled  the  profeiTor's-  chair,   which  his  father  had  found- 

45  ed,"   in  the    univcrfity   of  Aberdeen;  4<  when  the  Cove- 
ibid.        «  nanters  expelled  him,  and  forced   him  to  fly  beyond  fea." 

Having  continued  in  Holland  fomewhat  above  two  years,  he 
returned  to  his  own  country  ;  where  he  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  his  eftate  of  Corfe,  and  died  on  the  2Qth  of 

April 
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April  1648.  An  edition  of  all  his  works  was  publifiied  at 
Amfterdam  in  1703,  in  two  volumes  folio  3  with  his  life, 
written  by  George  Gordon. 

FORBES  (WILLIAM),  a  very  eminent  man,  and  bifhop 
of  Edinburgh,   was  born  in  the  year  1585,     at  Aberdeen    in 
Scotland,  where  he  went  through   his  clafTical  learning,  andDayle»g 
a  courfe  of  philofophy.     He  was  admitted  mafter  of  arts  atDift. 
the  age  of  fixteen,  and   immediately  after  made  profeilor  of 
Logic.     He  applied  himfeif  ftrenuoufly  to  fupport  Ariftotle's 
Logic  againft  the  cavils  of  the  Ramifts.     Afterwards  he  went 
to  travel,  and  made  a  very  great  progrefs  in  divinity  and   the 
Hebrew   language,  in   the  univerfities  of  Germany,  during 
the  four  years  he  fpent  in  that  country.     He  then  vifited   the 
univerfity  of  Leyden,  where  he  was  greatly  efteemed.     His 
ill  (late  of  health  not  permitting  him  to  undertake  a  journey 
into  France  and  Italy,  as  he  would  willingly   have   done,  he 
went  over  to  England.     The  fame  of  his  learning  foon  made 
a  great  noife  there,  fo  that  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  offered 
him  a  profeilbrfhip  of  Hebrew  ;  which,  however,  he  did  not 
accept,  becaufe  the  phyficians   advifed  him  to  return  to  his 
native  country.     The    magiftrates  of  Aberdeen   expreffed  a 
particular  efteem  for  him.     He  recovered  his  health,  and  ac- 
cepted at  firft  a  private  cure  j    but  afterwards,   being  ftrongly 
follicited  by  the  inhabitants,  went  to  be  a  preacher  in  his  na- 
tive city.     He  was  admitted  doclor  of  divinity,  when  king 
Jamej  among  other  regulations  had  fettled  it  with  the  deputies 
of  the  clergy,  that  the  academical  degrees  and  dignities  Ihould 
be  reftored  to  their  ancient  courfe.     The  labour  of  preaching 
hurting  his  health,  they  gave  him  a  lefs  painful  employment, 
making  him  principal  of  Marifbal-college.     He  was  after- 
wards declared  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,    and    then 
rector  of  the  Univerfity  :  a  poft  immediately  under  the  chan- 
cellor.    He  became  afterwards  paftor  at  Edinburgh,  and  was 
received  there  with   all  pofTible   marks  of  friendship  ;    but 
people's  difpofitions  being  changed,  on  account  of  their  warm 
attachment  to    the    anti-epifcopal   difcipline  of  Geneva,    he 
withdrew    himfeif  from  that  flock,    and  retired   to  his  own 
country.     He  was  fent  for  Come  years  after  by  king  Charles  1. 
who  had  caufed   himfeif  to  be  crowned  at  Edinburgh  with 
extraordinary  pomp  in  1633;    and  he  preached  before  that 
monarch  with  great  eloquence   and  learning.     That  prince, 
having  founded  an  epifcopal  church  at  Edinburgh,  found  none 
more  worthy  to  fill  the  new  fee  than  our  Forbes.     He  was 
confecrated  with  the  ufual  ceremonies3  and  applied  himfeif 

wholly 
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wholly  to  the  functions  of  his  dignity  :  but  he  fell  fick  foort 
after,  and  died  the  ift  of  April  1634,  aged  forty-nine  years, 
having  enjoyed  his  bifhopric  only  three  months. 

Though  very  able  and  very  learned,    he  had  publimed  no- 
thing,  and  compoftd  very  lit  Ic.      He  wrote  a  treatile  tending 
to  pacify  controverfies,  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1658, 
with  this  tHe,  Confiderationcs  mcdeftae    &  pacifiae   contro- 
verfiarum   dc  juflificatione,  purgatorio,    invocatione  Sancto- 
rum,  Chrifto  Mediatore,  Euchariftia.      "  T^his  pollhumous 
*'  work,"  fays  the  author  of  his  life,  "  is  a  fignal  fpecimen 
<e  and  proof  of  a   pacific    temper,    and  a    moderate   mind  : 
<c   wherein,  like  a  fecond  CafTander,   and  catholic  moderator, 
"  he  endeavours  to  compofe,  or  at  leaft  to  mitigate,  the  rigid 
"  and  auflere  opinions,    in  certain  points   of  religious  con- 
11  troverfy,  both  of  the  Reformed  and  of  the  Popifh  party. 
"   How  greatly  he  regarded  moderation,    appears  from   that 
•    -;h.       "  ufual  faying  of  his,  viz.  if  there  had   been   more  Caflan- 
Ci  der's  and  Wicelius's,    there  would  have  been  no  occalion 
L"  for  a  Luther,  or  a  Calvin."     He  had  another  faying  con- 
cerning  letters,  as  good   as  this  concerning  religion  :    it  was, 
Lec-.e  plura  &  fcrihe  pauciora,  **  Read  more  and  write  lefs/' 
It  was  a  piece  of  advice  he  gave  to  one,  who  ufed  a  great 
deal  of  paper  ;  and  the  refult  of  a  refolution,  which  he  him- 
felf  had  made,  not  to  write  much.     u  The  number  of  ex- 
<e  ceilent  writers  (fays  Mr.  Bayle)  would  not  be  fo  fmall  as  it 
*•  is,  if  they,  who  at  length  acquire  the   talent  of  writing 
"  well,    would   refolve  to  publifh   but  once   in   four  years  ; 
<c  whereas  they  abufe  the  facility  they  have  attained  of  wiit- 
"  ing   well,    and   their   reputation  ;    they   heap  volume  on 
c;  volume,    without  taking  the  trouble  to  revife  and  polifh, 
<c  and  no  longer  produce  any  thing  of  value,  or  which  comes 
"   near  the  merit  of  their  firft  performances."     What  muft 
we  think  therefore  of  Mr.  Bayle,  who  knew  how  to  write 
as  well,  and  yet  who  fcribbled  as  much  as  any  man?  Why, 
that  the  hard  neceffity  of  maintaining  himfelf  by  the  fale  of 
his  works,  conftrained  him  to  acl:  againft  his  judgment.     But 
to  return.     Mr.  Bayle  is  of  opinion,  that   if  the   man,   who 
wrote   fo   much,  had   afterwards  come  and   faid   to  Forbes, 
64  I    have    followed   your    advice,  I  have  read  a  great  deal," 
that  Forbes  would  then  have   given  him  this  further  counfel, 
viz.  u  to  read  lefs  for  the  future,    and  meditate  more  :"    and 
this,  indeed,  would  have  been  no  lefs  edifying,  for  certainly, 
there  cannot  be  a  more  ufelefs  member  of  fociety,  nor  a  lefs 
accompli  (lied  creature,  than  one  of  thofe  helluones  hbrorum, 
who  read  for  ever,   without  digefting  any  thin-g. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Burnet  fays,  that  "  while  king  Charles  was  in  Scot- 
"  land,  Forbes  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Edinburgh, 
e{  which  that  prince  had  then  founded  ;  and  this  gave  him 
"  occafion  to  lay,  how  he  had  met  with  fo  excellent  a  cler- 
c<  gyman,  that  he  deferved  to  have  a  new  epifcopal  fee  erecl- 
"  ed  for  him  :  and  indeed,  adds  the  dodor,  he  was  a  great  Preface,  &c, 
"  arid  fublime  divine." 


rnces 


FORD  (JoHN^,  a  gentleman  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
who  wrote  plays  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  He  was  not  only 
a  partner  with  Rowley  and  Decker  in  a  play  or  two,  but 
likewife  wrote  (even  plays  himfclf.  He  died  about  the 
year  1656. 

FORTES  CUE,  (Sir  JOHN),    an  eminent  Englifli  law- 
yer, and  fcholar,  and   itatelman,   in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Pr 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Devonfhire  :    but  we  Worthies  of 
cannot  learn  either  the  place,  or  time  of  his  birth.     We  areDevonfnire- 
likewife  uncertain  as  to  the  univerfity  he  ftudied  in,  or  whe- 
ther he  ftudied  in  any  :   though   the   author  juft  referred   to, 
iuppofes  him  to  have  been  educated  at  Oxford,  and  bi(hopB}bl<  Brit< 
Tanner  fixes  him  to  Exeter  college  ;    and,  indeed,   the  greatHibcm. 
learning,  every  where  (hewn  in  his  writings,  make  thefe  con- 
jectures probable.      When  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  of  the  land,  he  fettled  at  Lincoln's-Inn  in  Lon- 
don,  where  he  quickly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary manner,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  the  civil 
as  well  as  the  common  law.     The  firft  date,  that  occurs  with 
refpecl:  to  his  preferments,  is  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.    when,  as  Sir  William  Dugdale  informs  us,  heOnginesju- 
was  made  one  of  the  governors  of  Lincoln's-Inn,    and  wasn    :iales> 
honoured  again  with  the  fame  employment  three  years  after. 
In  1450,  he  was  promoted  to  the  degree   of  ferjeant  at  law  5^^^"s 
and,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  kept  his  feaft  upon  that  occafion  u^,  Tap.  50, 
with  very  great  fplendor.     In  1441,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
king's  ferjeants  at  law  ;   and,  the  year  after,  conftituted  chief 
juftice  of  the   King's  -Bench   at  Weftminfter.     He  is   highly 
commended  by   fome  of  our   moil  eminent  writers,  for   the 
wifdom,  gravity,  and  uprightnefs,  with  which  he  prefided  in 
that  court  for  many  years.     He  remained  in  great  favour  with 
the  king,  of  which,  in    the    2Oth  year  of  his   reign,    he  re- 
ceived a  fignal   proof,    by    an    unufual   augmentation    of  his 
/alary.     He  held  his  office  throughout  the  reign  of  his  mafter 
king  Henry  VI.  to  whom  he  fteadily  adhered,  and  ferved  him 
faithfully  in  all  his  troubles  ;  and  for  this,  in  the  firft  Parlia- 

ment 
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mcnt  under  king  Edward  IV.  which  began  at  Wcftmi  niter, 
on  the  4th  of  November  1461,  he  was  attainted  of  high- 
treafon  by  the  fame  a<5t,  in  which  king  Henry  VI.  queen 
Margaret,  Edward  their  fon,  and  a  great  number  of  perfons 
of  the  firft  diftinclion  were  likewife  attainted.  After  this 
misfortune,  king  Henry  flying  into  Scotland,  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  he  made  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  chancellor  of 
England.  His  name,  indeed,  upon  this  occafion  is  not  found 
recorded  in  the  Patent  Rolls;  becaufe,  as  Mr.  Seltien  fays, 


<*  bcinir  with  kin*  Henrv  VI.    driven   into  Scotland   by   the 
the  Reader  ^  j  * 


to  "  fortune  of  the  wars   with   the  Houfe  of  York,    he   was 
his  Notes    «  made  chancellor  of  England  while   he  was  there/'     Seve- 

cue^cTu-  ral  ^Tilers  have  fl»!ecj  him  "  Chancellor  of  England;"  and, 
dibu*  legum  in  his  book  DC  laudibus  legum  Angliae,  he  calls  himfelf, 
Angii.e.  Cancellarius  Angliae. 

In  April  1463,   he  embarked  with  queen  Margaret,  prince 
Edward,   and  many  perfons  of  diftin&ion,  who  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Hou'e  of  Lancafter,  at  Bamburg,  and  landed 
fafely  at  Sluys  in  Flanders  :    From  whence  they  were  con- 
dudled  to  Bruges,  thence  to  Li  (le,  and   thence  into  Lorrain. 
Jn  this  exile  he  remained  for  many  years,  retiring  from  place 
to  place,  as  the  neceffities  of  the  royal  family  required  :    for 
though,  during  that  fpace,    the  qu  ^n  and  prince  were  often 
in  motion,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  reftore  king  Henry, 
yet,  confidering  the  age  of  the  chancellor  Sir  John  Fortefcue, 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  was  fuffered  to  expofe  himfelf  to 
fuch  hazards,  more  efpecialfy,  as   he  might  do  them  better 
fervice   by  folliciting  their   intereft  at  different  courts  ;  and 
could  not  at  that  time  of  life,  being  near  fourfcore,  be  in  any 
condition  to  fuftain  the  fatigues  of  war.     It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  idle  ;    but  obrerving,    the  quick  parts 
and  excellent  underloading  of  his  young  mafter,    who  ap- 
plied  himfelf  wholly   to  military  excrcifes,    and  feemed   to 
think  of  nothing  but  qualifying  himfelf  for  an  expert  com- 
mander, he  thought  it  high  time  to  give  him  fome  other  im- 
preflions,  and  to  infufe  into  his  mind  juft  notions  of  the  con- 
ititution  of  his  country,  as  well  as  due  refpeft  to  its  laws; 
fo  that,  if  providence  fnould  favour  his  defigns,    he  might 
govern   as  a  king,    and   not  as   a  tyrant,  or  a  conqueror. 
With  this  view,  as  we  learn  from  his  introduction,    he  drew 
up  his  famous  work,  intitled,    D«  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae: 
which,  how  fhort  foever  it  fell  of  its  primary  intention,   that 
hopeful  prince   being  not  long  after  cruelly  murdered,  will 
yet  remain  an  everlafting  monument  of  this  great  and  good 
man's  refpeft  and  afFedion  for  bis  country.     This  very  curi- 

ous 
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ous  and  concife  vindication,  as  well  as  elogium,  of  our  laws, 
was  received  with  great  efteem  and  credit,  immediately  upon 
its  being  communicated  to  the  learned  men  of  that  profeilion, 
then  flourifhing  in  the  kingdom :  yet,  it  was  not  published 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Several  editions  have  been, 
given  of  it  fince,  with  different  titles  each  time :  yet  none 
of  them  fuitable  to  the  value  of  the  performance,  till  that 
printed  in  folio  at  London  in  1732  ;  again  in  1741,  with  a  co- 
pious preface,with  large,  learned,  and  uieful  annotations,  an  ac- 
curate index,  and  whatever  elfe  is  necefTary  to  fatisfy  a  curious 
and  inquifitive  reader. 

The  Houfe  of  Lancafter  having  afterwards  a  profpeft  of 
retrieving  their  defperate  fortunes,  the  queen  and  ths  prince 
went  over  to  England,  Sir  John  Fortefcue  with  many  others 
accompanying  them.  They  did  not  fucceed,  fo  that  our 
chancellor  was  forced  to  reconcile  hirnfelf  as  well  as  he  could 
to  the  victorious  Edward  IV  -,  in  order  to  which,  he  wrote  a 
kind  of  Apology  for  his  own  conduct,  which  treatife,  though 
it  has  never  been  publifhed,  Mr.  Selden  had  feen,  as  he  tells 
us  in  his  preface  to  Fortefcue's  boolc,  De  laudibus,  &c. 
After  all  thefe  extraordinary  changes  of  matters  and  fortunes,, 
he  preferved  his  old  principles,  in  regard  to  the  Englifh  Con- 
ftitution.  This  appears  from  another  valuable  and  learned 
work  of  his,  written  in  £)nglim,  and  published  in  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne*  with  this  title :  "  The  difference  between 
**  an  abfolute  and  limited  monarchy,  as  it  more  particularly 
*f  regards  the  Enejifh  Constitution  :  beinrr  a  treatife  written 

o  o  o 

<c  by  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  knight,  lord  chief  juiKce,  and  lord 
"  high  chancellor  of  England,  under  king  Henry  VI.  t'aith- 
<c  fully  tranfcribed  from  the  manufcript  copy  in  the  Bodleian 
46  library,  and  collated  with  three  other  manufcripts.  Pub- 
<c  liilied  with  fome  remarks  by  John  Fortefuce  Aland?  of  the 
"  Inner- Temple,  Efq;  F.  R.  S.  Lond.  1714.  8vo.'?  There 
is  a  manufcript  of  this  work  in  the  Cotton  Library,  in  the 
title  of  which,  it  is  /aid  to  be  addreiled  to  king  Henry  VL 
but  many  pafTages  in  it  (hew  it  to  have  been  plainly  written 
in  favour  of,  and  for  the  fervice  of,  Edward  IV.  A  fecond 
edition,  with  amendments,  was  published  in  1719.  8vo. 
As  for  our  author's  other  writings,  which  were  pretty  nume- 
rous, we  know  nothing  more  of  them,  than  what  we  learn 
from  the  titles,  and  the  commendations  beftowed  upon  them* 
by  fuch  as  had  perufed  them,  they  having  never  been  printed* 
They  have,  however,  been  carefully  preferved  in  libraries,, 
fome  of  them  being;  itill  extant  under  the  following;  titles  : 

^3  -T3 

Opufculurn  de  natuia  Legis  Naturae,    et  de  ejus  Centura  in 
VOL.  V,  M  fuceeiSione 
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fucceflione  regnorum  fuprcmorum,  that  is,  <c  A  fhort  trea- 
"  tife  of  the  nature  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  its  influ- 
ee  ence  in  th^  SuccefTion  of  Independent  Sovereignties." — 

Defenfio  juris  Domus  Lancaftri.T. "  Genealogy    of    the 

"  Houfe  of  Lancafter — Of  the  title  o'  the  Houfe  of  York." 
Genealogiae  Return  Scotiae. — "  A  Dialogue  between  Under- 

"  {landing  and  Faith. A  Pr.jyer  Book  which  favoured  much 

"  of  the  times  we  live  in,"  5cc.  It  would  certainly  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  learned  world,  if  all  his  munufcripts  were 
printed  ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  general  knowledge,  great  ob- 
fervation,  and  one  who  has  given  many  ufeful  notices,  in  re- 
lation to  the  dark  parts  of  our  hiflory  and  antiquities. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  which 
was  very  probably  fpent  in  an  honourable  retirement  in  the 
the  country,  free  from  the  cares,  and  remote  from  the  dan- 
gers, which  will  ever  attend  thofe  who  fpend  their  days  in 
courts.  Neither  is  there  any  diftincT:  account  preferved  of  his 
death  :  we  are  only  told  in  general,  that  he  was  then  nor 
ninety  years  of  age,  which  the  circumftances  of  his  life  ren- 
der very  probable.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  parifh 
church  of  Ebburton,  or  E  brighten,  in  Glouceflerfliire,  where 
he  had  purchafed  an  eflate  ;  and  where  oner  of  his  defcen- 
dants.  in  the  year  1677,  caufed  a  monument  to  be  repaired, 
upon  which  was  the  effigy  of  this  venerable  perfon  in  his 
robes,  ad  added  an  infcription  to  his  memory.  It  has  been 
Preface  to  truly  faid  by  Mr.  Fortefcue  Aland,  that  "  all  good  men  and 
the  Diffe-  ct  ]overs  of  the  Englim  Confiiiution  fpeak  of  him  with 

rence  be-  .  .     ,  n>11   ,.  .        .  .    .  c      ,, 

t\ve<nan          honour ;   and  that  he  itilJ  Jives,   in  the  opinion  or  all  true 

Abfoluteand«   Englifhmen,  in  as   high   efteem  and    reputation,  as  any 

Limiied       c<  judge  that   ever  fat  in  VVeftminfter-Hall.     He  was  a  man 

.  ^o  <c  acquainted  with  all  forts  of  learning,,  befides  his  knowledge 

tc  in  the  law  ;     in  which  he  was   exceeded  by  none,    as  will 

<e  appear  by    the   many  judgments    he    gave  when    on    the 

6C  bench,  in  the  year-book  of  Henry  VI.      His  character  in 

<c  hiflory  is  that  of  pious,  loyaJ,  and  'earned  :    and    he   had 

"  the  honour  to   be  called  the  chief  counfellor  of  the  king. 

<c  He   was   a  great   courier,    and   yet  a  great  lover  of  his 

*'  country." 

FOSTER  (Dr.  JAMES),  a  moft  illuftrious  Englifli  dif- 
fenting-minifter,  was  born  at  Exeter  on  the  i6th  of  Septem- 
ber 1097.  His  grandfather  was  a  clergyman  at  Kettering 
in  Northamptonshire  ;  but  his  father  being  educated  by  a 
diiTenting-uncle,  imbibed  the  dilTenting-principles,  and  was 
afterwards  by  trade  a  Tucker,  or  Fuller  in  Exeter.  At  five 

years 
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years  of  age  he  was  put  to  the  free-fchool  in  that  town,  where 
the  foundation  of  a  friendship  between  him  and  Dr.  Cony- 
beare,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Briftol,  is  faid  to  have  been 
laid  :  and  from  thence  was  removed  to  an  academy  in  the 
iame  city,  where  he  finiflied  his  itudies.  He  difcovered  early 
na'ural  abilities  fupcrior  to  moft  :  a  quick  apprehenflon,  a 
lolid  judgment,  a  happy  memory,  and  a  free  commanding 
elocution. 

He  began   to  preach  in  the  year  1718  :  foon  after  which  a 
firong   and  general   debate   arofe   among  the  difTenters,  con- 
cerning the   dodrine    of  the   Trinity,  and   a  fubfcription   to 
certain  tefts.      1  he  difpute   was  fiercely   carried   on    among 
them  in  the  Weft  of  England  ;    and   particularly  at  Exeter, 
where  he  then   refided.     His  judgment  determining    him  to 
embrace  the  obnoxious  opinions,  the  clamcur  foon  ran  high 
againft  him;    and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  county 
of  Devon,  and   to  accept   of  an  invitation    to  Melborne   in 
Somerfetfhire.     Here  he  continued,  till  fome  of  his  orthodox 
hearers,    not   underftanding    their   own    profeffed    principles, 
which  are  certainly  againft  tefls  of  any  kind,  had  caught  the 
common  infection,  and  made  the  place  uneafy  to  him.     Then 
he  removed  to  Afhwick,  an  obfcure  retreat  under  the  hills  of 
Mendip  in  the  fame  county;   where  he  preached  to  two  poor 
plain  congregations,  one  at  Colesford,  the  other  at  Wookey 
near  Wells,  both  of  which  together  did   not  raife  him  more 
than  a  falary   of  15!,  per  annum.     It   feems  to  have   been 
here,  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated  <•  EiTay  on  Fundamentals," 
and  likewife  his  fermon,    "  On  the  Refurrection  of  Chrift  j" 
for  they  were  both  printed  in  the  year  1720. 

From  hence  he  removed  to  Trowbridge  in  Wiltfhire, 
where  he  boarded  with  Mr.  Norman,  a  reputable  glover. 
Here  his  congregation  did  not  confift  of  more  than  twenty, 
or  thirty  perfons ;  and  his  finances  in  this  place  were  fo  very 
inefficient  for  his  fupport,  that  he  began  to  entertain  thoughts 
of  quitting  the  miniftry,  and  of  learning  the  glove-trade  of 
Mr.  Norman.  His  chufmg  rather  to  betake  htmfelf  to  fome 
fecular  employment,  than  to  feek  for  fuccour  in  the  eflabliOi- 
ed  church,  is  an  ea:]y  inftance  of  his  fteddinefs  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  non-conformity ;  of  which,  however,  he  gave  later 
teftimonies,  in  declining  the  large  offcr  made  him  by  Dr. 
Randal,  bifnop  of  Derry.  About  this  time  he  was  convin- 
ced by  reading  Dr.  Gale,  that  baptifm  of  the  adult  by  irn- 
merfion  was  the  true  fcripture-doclrine,  and  accordingly  was 
baptifed  that  way  in  London  :  but  this  did  not  make  any  dif- 
ference between  him  and  his  Prefbyterian  congregation. 

M  2  While 
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\Vhiic   he  w.is  meditating   on  the  poverty  of  1,  .tion, 

and    looking    abu-ad    for    fo;i,c   better   mcjns   of   fubfiftan 

cr  ' 

Divine  Providence,  as  if  defigning  him  for  greater  fervices, 
railed  him  up  a  friend  in  Robert  Houlton,  Efq;  who  toolc 
him  into  his  houfe  as  a  chaplain,  and  treated  him  with  much 
humanity.  And  this  levins  to  have  opened  his  way  to  pub- 
Jic  notice;  for  in  the  year  i  774,  he  was  chofen  to  fucceed 
Dr.  Gale  at  Barbican,  where  he  laboured  as  a  pallor  above 
twenty  years. 

In  the  year  1731,  he  publ idled  a  "  Defence  of  the  Ufc- 
cc  fulneff,  Truth,  and  Excellency  of  the  ChriMian  Revela- 
*'  tion,"  againft  Tindal's  famous  book,  called,  fc*  Chriftiani- 
"  ty  as  old  as  the  Creation."  This  Defence  is  written  with 
great  force  of  argument,  and  great  moderation  ;  has  been 
well  accepted,  and  much  eficemed  by  the  candid  and  judi- 
cious of  all  parties;  and,  as  is  faid,  was  fpoke  of  with 
great  regard  by  Tindal  himfelf.  In  the  year  1744,  he  was 
chofen  pallor  of  the  independent  church  of  Pinners-Hall  ; 
and  there  preached  h>s  firft  fermon  upon  the  6th  of  January 
1745.  Jn  December  1748,  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degn  e  of  doclor  of  divinity  :  for  the  Scotch 
divines  feem  to  have  had  the  highed  opinion  of  his  merit. 
Dr.  Thomas  Blackwell,  in  a  letter  to  him  dated  Marifchal- 
college,  Aberdeen,  December  the  <kh,  1748,  has  the  fol- 
lowing paffage :  "  I  rcioice  in  an  opportunity  of  {hewing  my 
"  regard  for  your  pL-rfon  and  character.  For  this  end  I 
"  chofe,  that  a  diploma,  creating  Mr.  Foiler  doctor  in 
1;  divinity;  fiiould  be  the  fir  ft  deed  and  innrument,  I  ihould  do 
*c  and  fign  as  principal  of  this  univerfity.''  This  is  the  fame 
Blackwell,  who  has  diflinguiihed  himfelf  by  his  "  Life  of 
61  Homer,  Letters  on  Mythology,  Court  of  Auguftus,  &c." 
Profeffor  David  Fordyce  writes  thus  on  the  i  5th  following: 
6{  We  beg  you  will  be  fo  g  >od  to  accept  of  the  diploma,  as  a 
"  fmail  mark  of  the  fincere  veneration  we  have  for  you,  and 
*;  of  the  fenfe  we  entertain  of  the  eminent  fervices,  you 
ec  have  done  the  caufe  of  liberty,  religion,  and  virtue,  by 
"  your  writing?,  as  well  as  public  instructions."  And  i;i 
another,  he  fays,  "  I  am  glad  that  by  our  difpatch  of  what 
*<  ou«ht  to  have  been  difpatchcd  long  ago,  we  prevented  Mr. 
"  Foftcr's  declining  \vhr.t  fo  weli  becomes  him  to  receive, 
"  and  us  to  confer.  I  aflure  you  fincerely,  \veratherfeekto 
**  reflecl:  honour  en  ourfcives,  thaii  to  do  you  honour,  by 
rightly  placing  the  academical  dignity  :  the  principal  value 
of  which,  is  the  being  at  cr.ce  highly  merited  and  entirely 
d." 

In 
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In  Auguft  1746,  Mr.  Fofler  attended  the  unhappy  lord 
Kilmarnock,  who  was  concerned  in  the  rebellion  the  year 
before;  and  they  who  lived  with  him  imagined,  that  this 
attendance  made  too  deep  an  impreflion  on  his  tender  fympa- 
thizing  fpirit.  His  vivacity,  at  leaft,  was  henceforward  ob- 
ferved  to  abate  till  the  year  1750;  when  in  April  he  was 
vifited  with  a  violent  diforder,  of  which  he  never  thoroughly 
recovered,  though  he  continued  to  preach  more  or  lefs  till  the 
5th  of  January  1752.  Three  days  after,  he  had  another 
ihock,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  of  the  paralytic  kind, 
and  which  impaired  his  underftanding  fo,  that  he  never  pof- 
felled  it  rightly  afterwards.  About  ten  days  before  his  end, 
a  dead  pally  feizcd  him  :  but  he  did  not  lofe  his  fenfes,  till 
he  breathed  his  la  ft,  which  was  on  the  5th  of  November 
1753.  Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  published 
"  Tracts  on  Herefy,"  on  which  fubject  he  had  a  controver- 
fy  with  Dr.  Stebbing  :  feveral  "  Funeral  Sermons,"  one 
among  the  reft  for  the  reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Emyln  :  "  An 
<e  Account  of  Lord  Kilmarnock  :"  four  volumes  of  C£  Ssr- 
"  mons,"  inSvo:  and  two  volumes  of  "  Difcourfes  on  Na- 
<c  tural  Religion  and  Social  Virtue,"  in  410. 

Such  was  the  end,  and  fuch  were  the  works  of  this  great 
and  good  man  ;  for  good  he  was  in  the  fublime  fenfe  of  the 
word.  His  humanity  was  illuitrious  ;  and  his  generous  fen- 
timents,  and  companion  ate  fympathies,  were  admired  by  ail. 
He  was  perfectly  free  from  every  thing  grofs  and  worldly. 
His  benevolence  and  charities  were  fo  extraordinary,  that  he 
never  referved  any  thing  for  his  own  future  ufe  :  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  two  thoufand  fubfcribers  to  his  "  Difcourfes 
*'  on  Natural  Religion  and  Social  Virtue,"  for  two  thoufand 
there  were,  he  would  have  died  extremely  poor.  His  way  of 
thinking  was  great  and  noble  :  "  I  always  had,  fays  he,  I 
6i  blefs  God,  ever  imce  I  began  to  underftand,  or  think,  to 
"  any  purpofe,  large  and  generous  principles  ;  and  there 
44  never  was  any  thing  either  in  rny  temper  or  education, 
"  which  mio;ht  incline  me  to  narrownefs  and  bi«otry.  And 

C3  cp          s 

<;  I  arn  heartily  glad  of  this  opportunity,  which  now  offers 
itfelf,  of  making  this  public  ferious  profeffion,   that  I  value 
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64  thofe,  who  are  of  different   perfualions  from   me,    mor  Effit>f  on 
<c  than  thofe  who  agree  with  me   in  fentiment,  if  they  ar;  ta"gn  "^h-' 
*c'  more  feriou>,  fober,  and  charitable."     Pie  mis:ht  fav  with  end. 

CJ  •* 

the  primitive  Chriftians,  Non  magna  eloquimur,  fed  vivi- 
mus  :  that  is,  we  do  not  fpeak  great  pompous  things,  but 
we  live  altogether  as  we  fpeak,  and  are  an  example  of  thofe 
doctrines  \ve  preach  to  others. 

M  3  It 
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Tt  would   be  wron  i  to  clofc  this   article,   without  taking 
notice   of"  hi:  t  tor  preaching,    which    was,   indeed    very 

rare    and    extraordinary.  cc    was   natnr.,!ly    fweet, 

ftrong,    (ii  ,   hanricnious  :     and   liis   car  cu  ibl    I    him    to 

manage  it  -   bis  ;          I         <;ired.  a!fo  a 

perfect  I  "ii,   another  ijiulitv   no  lei's   e'ieutial  to 

a  o;ood  <  rator.      His  action,   however,   \v:  e.   cxprcflive, 

natural  .cc,    free  from  di Portions :    in  fhort, 

fuch  as  :t,    and   was  neceflary  to   aive   force 

and  inenrv  to  the  trirhs  there  delivered.  Add  to  thefe,  that 
he  had  a  /.  a  lively  imagination,  great  fprightli- 

nel's  and  vivacity  of  addrefs,  an  eafy  fl  >w,  mafterly  expref- 
fion,  fublime  ideas ;  and  it  cannot  be  matter  of  furprife, 
that  he  (hould  attain  nearly  to  perfection  in  preacbin  We 
are  told,  thar  it  was  a  p'nM  ->t  rank  and  eminence  in  the 

city  of  London,  who  fir  ft  threw  him  on  the  wings  of  fame  as 
a  preacher :  for  this  gentleman,  catching  a  few  fentences,  as 
be  happened  to  flop  near  the  houfe  where  he  was  holding 
forth,  was  fo  extremely  charmed  with  them,  that  he  went 
in,  {laid  the  whole  time  of  fervice,  and  upon  all  occafions 
called  him  emphatically,  THE  PREACHER.  The  Lord's- 
Day  Evening;  Le61ure,  begun  in  17  8,  vvhieh  he  carried  on 
at  the  Old  Jewry  above  twenty  years,  (hewed  mdifputably, 
that  no  body  ever  went  beyond  him,  for  popularity  in  this 
refpecr,.  For  hither  reforted  perions  of  every  rank,  ftation, 
and  quality  ;  clergy,  wits,  freethinkers:  and  hither  curiofity 
might  probably  draw  the  celebrated  Mr.  Pope  himfelf,  who, 
in  the  Epilogue  to  his  Satyrs,  has  taken  occalion  to  praifc 
him  for  this  very  quality  in  the  following  lines : 

"   Let  modeft  Fofter,  if  he  will,  excell 
ct  Ten  Metropolitans  in  preaching  well. 

Pope's  Works,  Vol.  IV.  edit.  1753.  izmo. 

His  Commentator,  indeed,  has  fubjoined  to  this  paiTage  a 
note,  which  looks  at  nrft  a  little  ungracious :  he  fays,  "  This 
"  confirms  an  obfervation  made  by  Hobbes  long  ago,  that 
*'  there  be  very  few  bimops,  who  a&  a  fermon  fo  well,  as 
*'  divers  Prefbyterians  and  Fanatic  preachers  can  do."  But 
the  Commentator,  though  he  might  like  to  bring  forth  a 
bon  mot  of  Hobbes,  did  not  mean,  that  this  (hould  be  taken 
for  his  real  fentiment ;  as  appears  by  his  figning  this  note 
with  SCRIBLERUS.  He  knew  intirely  well,  that  Fofter  was 
far  enough  from  being  a  fanatic  ;  far  from  pretending  to  in- 
j  vifions?  and  revelations  3  far  from  dealing  in  my- 
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fterious  and   unintelligible  doctrines.     On  the  contrary,  no 
man  took  more  pains  than  this  preacher,  to  feparate  Chrif- 
lianity  from  Enthufiafm,  to  reconcile   it  to   reafon  and  com- 
mon lenfe,   and  to  banifh  from  it  every  jargon  and   myftery  : 
infomuch,  that  he  is  commended  fomewhere  by  lord  Bolingr- pjjj|      ' 
broke,  for  this  memorable  aphoiiim,  <c   Where  myflery  be- Works, 
"  gins,  religion  ends." 

FOSTER  (SAMUEL),    an  eminent  Englim  mathemati- 
cian,  and  aitronomy  jprofeflbr  of  Grefham-college,  was  born  v^ard  s, 
in  Northamptonfhire  ;    and   fent  to  Emanuel  college  in  Cam-Q^am 
bridge  in  April  1616.     He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  artsProteflbrs, 
in  ;6i9,   anc^  of  maftef  in  1623.     He  applied    himfelf   ear-?' S5- 
Jy  to  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics,  and  attained  to  great  pro- 
ficency  in  that  kind  of  knowledge,    of  which  he  gave  the  firft 
fpecimen,  as  will   be  feen  juft  now,   in  the  year  1624.      He 
had    an  elder  brother  at  the  fame  college  with  himfelf-   who 

'_  * 

prevented  him  in  a  fellowfhip  :  however,  to  make  amends 
for  this,  he  offered  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  profcflbrfhip 
of  Aftronomy  in  Grefham- college,  in  February  1636,  and 
was  elected  the  2d  of  March  following.  He  quitted  it  again, 
it  does  not  appear  for  what  reaton,  on  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber the  fame  year,  and  was  fucceeded  therein  by  Mr.  Mungo 
Murray,  who  was  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  St,  Andrews  in 
Scotland.  Mr.  Murray  marrying  in  1641,  his  profeiTorfhip 
was  thereby  vacated  ;  and  as  Mr.  Foiter  had  befo:e  made 
way  for  him,  fo  he  at  prefent  made  way  for  Mr.  Foller,  who 
was  re-eleded  on  the  22d  of  May  the  fame  year.  The  civil 
war  breaking  out  very  foon  after  his  being  made  a  fecond 
time  profeffor  of  Grefham,  he  became  one  of  that  worthy 
and  learned  fociety  of  gentlemen,  who  had  ftated  meetings 
for  cultivating  the  new  Philofophy,  and  afterwards  were 
eftabhfhed  by  charter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In  1646, 
Dr.  Waliis,  another  member  of  that  fociety,  received  from 
Mr.  Foder  a  mathematical  'i  heorem,  which  he  afterwardsCh.  v. 
publifhed  in  his  4C  Mechanics."  Neither  was  it  only  in  thisPr°P<24- 
branch  of  fcience  that  he  excelled,  but  he  was  likewife  well 
verft-d  in  the  ancient  .languages  ;  as  appears  from  his  revifing 
and  correcting  the  LEMMATA  of  Archimedes,  which  had 
been  tranflated  from  an  Arabic  manufcript  into  Latin,  but  not 
publifhed,  by  the  learned  Mr.  John  Greaves.  He  made  alfb 
feveral  curious  cbiervations  upon  Eclipfes,  both  of  the  Sun 
and  Mcon,  as  well  at  Grefham-coilege,  as  in  his  native 
county  of  Northamptonfhire,  at  Coventry,  and  in  other 
places  3  and  was  particularly  famous  for  inventing,  as  well  as 

M   4^  improving. 
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improving  aftrono.nical,  and  other  mathematical  infhumenrs. 
After  a  lung  declining  liate  of  health,  he  departed  this  life  in 
July  1652,  in  his  o\vn  apartment  at  Greibam- college,  and 
wa^  b.iricd  in  the  church  of  M.  Peter  le  Poor  in  ijroad  ftreet. 

Here  follows  a  catalogue  of  Mr.  I1  ofter's  works.  1.  "  The 
cc  defcription  and  ufe  of  a  (mall  portable  quadrant,  for 
"  the  more  eafy  finding  of  the  hour  of  Azimuth."  1624. 
4to.  This  treatife,  which  has  been  reprinted  feveral  times, 
is  divided  into  two  parts  'ir>J  was  originally  publifhed  at  the 
end  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Edmund  Gunter's  "  Defcription 
<£  of  the  Crols  otaite  in  three  Ix.oks,"  to  which  it  was  in- 
tended as  an  Appendix.  II.  "  The  Art  of  Dialling."  1638. 
4to.  Reprinted  in  1675,  with  feveral  additions  and  varia- 
tions from  the  author's  own  manufciipt,  as  alio  a  fupplement 
by  the  editor  William  Leybourne.  Our  author  himielf  pub- 
lifhed no,  more,  yet  wrote  many  other  treatifes,  which, 
though  riot  finifhed  for  the  prefs  in  the  manner  he  intended, 
were  publifhed  by  his  learned  friends  after  his  death  :  as, 
III.  **  Pofluma  Foflen :  containing  the  defcription  of  a 
<;  Ruler,  upon  which  are  infcribed  divers  fcales,"  &c.  1652. 
4to.  This  was  publiihed  foon  after  our  author's  death  by 
Edmund  Wingate,  P2;q;  IV.  "  Four  Treatifes  of  Dialling.'* 
1654.  -fto.  V.  c;  The  Sedor  altered,  and  other  fcales  add- 
*'  ed,  with  the  defcription  and  uie  thereof,  invented  and 
f<  written  by  Mr.  Fofter,  and  now  publifhed  by  William 
<4>  Leybourne."  1661.410.  This  was  an  improvement  of 
Mr.  Gunter's  Seficr,  and  therefore  publifhed  among  his 
works.  VI.  "  Mifcciianies,  or  Mathematical  Lucubrations 
45  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fofter,  published,  and  many  of  them  tranf- 
^  lated  into  Englifh,  by  the  care  and  induftry  of  John 
<e  Twyfden,  C  L.  M.  D.  v^hereunto  he  hath  annexed  fome 
*'  things  of  his  own."  The  treatifes  in  this  collection  are 
of  different  kinds,  fome  of  them  written  by  the  author  in 
Latin,  fome  in  Englifh,  and  fome  prcmiicuoufly  in  both 
jano-ua^es.  There  are  no  lefs  than  twelve  of  them,  and 
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-i>  titles  are  as  follow,  i.  Stellae  Fixse,  quas  Tycho  ad 
mille  in  Catalogum  congefTit,  &  Keplerus  tabularum  Rudol- 
phinaium  operi  adnexuit  ad  ann.  1671.  &c.  that  is,  "  A 
^  Catalogue  of  the  Fixed  Stars  to  the  year  1671."  2.  Aftro- 
<£  fee  pi  u  in  pro  faciilima  ilellarum  dignotione,  &c.  that  is, 
te  An  Infrrument  for  the  very  eafy  finding  of  the  Stars.'* 
^.  De  Inftrumentis  Planetanis,  &c.  that  is,  ^OfthePlane- 
*>'  tary  inilrument>,  to  what  end  they  ferve,  and  how  they 
"  are  to  be  ufed."  4.  Eclipfium  tarn  Solarium  quam  Luna- 
Obfcrytttiones :  that  is,  "  Some  Obfervauor.s  of  Eclipfes 

"  of 
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"  the  Sun  and  Moon."  5.  Ratio  facillima  computandi  aiti- 
tudinem  Solis,  &c.  that  is,  "  An  eafy  way  to  calculate  tables 
**  of  the  Sun's  Horary  Altitude  for  any  Latitude."  6.  Pro- 
blemata  Geometrica  Varia  :  that  is,  "•  Geometrical  Propo- 
"  fitions  of  divers  kinds."  7.  De  conftructione  Canonis 
Sin.  Tang,  et  Secantium  :  that  is,  "  Of  the  conduction  of 
"  the  Canon  of  Sines,  Tangents,  and  Secants."  8.  Qua- 
drantis  Horometrici  demonftratio  :  that  is,  "  A  Demonftra- 
^^  tion  of  an  Horometrical  Quadrant."  9.  Epitome  Ariftar- 
chi  Samii  de  magnitudine  Solis  et  Lunae:  that  is,  4i  An  Epi- 
<e  torne  of  Ariftarchus  Samius  concerning  the  magnitude  of 
"  the  Sun  and  Moon."  10,  Lemmata  Archimedis,  &c, 
that  is,  "  The  Lemma's  of  Archimedes,  not  extant  either 
ct  in  Greek  or  Latin,  translated  from  an  old  Arabic  manu- 
*c  fcript,  by  John  Greaves,  and  now  firft  publifhed  with 
ic  the  Scholia  of  a  learned  Arabian.  Revifed  and  corrected 
4i  in  many  places,  n.  The  Geometrical  Square, with  the  ufe 
"  thereof  in  plain  and  fpherical  7Vignometry,  &c.  12.  The 
<c  Conftru6tion  and  Ufe  of  the  Horizontal  Planifphere  in  pro- 
<c  jedive  dialling  refractive  Dials."  To  thefe  are  added  two 
pieces  of  Dr.  Twyfden's  upon  Dialling  and  Fortification  ; 
and  an  Appendix  publifhed  by  Mr.  Leybourne  confifting  of 
three  pieces. 

There  have  been  two  other  perfons  of  his  name,  who  have 
publimed  feme  mathematical  pieces.  The  firft  of  thefe  was 
William  Fofter,  who  was  a  difciple  of  the  famous  Mr. 
Oughtred,  and  afterwards  a  teacher  of  the  Mathematics  in 
London.  He  diftin2;uimed  himfelf  by  a  book,  which  he  de- 
dicated to  the  celebrated  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  with  this  title, 
"  The  Circles  of  Proportion,  and  the  Horizontal  Inftru- 
u  ment,  &c.  1633.  410.  The  other  was  one  Mark  Fofter, 
who  publifiied  •'  A  Treatife  of  Trignometry,"  but  lived 
later  in  point  of  time,  than  either  of  the  other  two.  Though 
modern  mathematicians  have  greatly  furpaffed  thofe  of  the' 
lad  age,  yet  there  is  a  refpeci  due  to  the  memories  of  thofe 
worthy  men,  by  whofc  diligence  and  application  the  firft  fteps 
were  made  to  thofe  improvements  which  have  fince  followed  ; 
and  who,  like  fcafFolds,  were  neceiTary  to  raife  the  building, 
though,  like  fcaffoldss  they  may  poilibly  be  laid  afide,  when 
the  building  is  raifed. 

FOUQJJIER  JAMES),  a  Flemilh  painter  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was  one 
of  the  moft  learned  and  celebrated  land/kip  painters  that  ever 
was.  Some  have  placed  him  fo  near  Titian,  as  to  make  the 

difference 
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difference  of  their  pictures  conhil,  rather  in  the  countries  re- 
prefented,  than  in  the  goodnefs  of  the  pieces.  The  princi- 
ples they  went  upon  are  the  Time,  ;».nd  the  colouring  alike 
good  and  regular.  He  painted  for  Rubens,  of  whom  he 
learned  the  eflentials  of  his  art.  The  F  left  or- Palatine  em- 
ployed him  at  Heidelberg,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Paris ; 
where,  though  he  worked  a  long  time,  and  was  well  paid 
for  what  he  did,  he  yet  grew  poor  for  want  of  conduct,  and 
died  in  the  houfe  of  an  ordinary  painter  called  Silvain,  who 
Jived  in  the  fuburbs  of  St.  Jaques.  The  many  instances  of 
this  kind  among  painters  almoit  inclines  one  to  think,  that 
want  of  oeconomy  is  fomewhat  peculiar  to  that  order  of 
men. 

FOURMONT  (STEPHEN),  profeffdr  of  the  Arabic 
and  Ghinefe  languages  at  Paris,  and  one  of  the  moft  learned 
men  in  France,  was  born  at  Herbelay  near  Paris,  on  the 
1 3th  of  June  1683,  of  a  good  family.  He  learned  the  fiift 
elements  of  the  Latin  tongue  from  the  curate  of  the  place; 
but  loiing  his  father,  when  he  was  very  young,  he  fell  to  the 
care  of  an  uncle,  who  had  him  to  Paris  at  his  houfe,  and 
overlooked  his  ftudies.  He  went  through  the  courfes  of  Lo- 
gic, Rhetoric,  and  Philofophy,  in  different  colleges  ;  and 
»  happening  to  meet  with  the  abbe  Sevin,  who  loved  ftudy  as 
well  as  himfelf,  they  formed  a  fcheme  of  reading  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  together.  But  as  the  exercifes  of  the 
fociety  they  were  in  employed  moft  of  their  hours  by  day, 
they  found  means  to  continue  this  tafk  fecrctly  by  night ; 
and  this  being  confidered  as  a  breach  of  difcipline,  the  fupe- 
rior  thought  fit  to  exclude  them  trom  the  community.  Four- 
mont  retired  to  the  college  of  Montaign,  and  there  had  the 
very  chambers,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Erafmus,  and 
which  conftantly  brought  in'o  his  remembrance  the  image  of 
that  great  man.  Here  the  abbe  Sevin  continued  to  vide  him  ; 
and  they  went  on  with  their  work  without  interruption.  Mr. 
Fourmont  joined  to  this  purluit  the  ftudy  of  the  oriental 
tongues,  in  which  he  made  a  very  uncommon  progrefs. 

He  afterwards  was  employed  in  reading  lecTtures :  he  ex- 
plained the  Greek  fathers  to  fome,  and  the  Hebrew  and  Sy- 
riac  languages  to  others.  After  that,  he  undertook  the  edu-. 
cation  of  the  fons  of  the  duke  d'  Antin,  who  were  committed 
to  his  care,  and  ftudied  in  the  college  of  Harcourt.  He  was 
at  the  fame  time  received  an  advocate :  but  the  law  not  being 
fuited  to  his  tafte,  he  returned  to  his  former  ftudies.  He  con- 
tracted then  an  acquaintance  with  the  abbe  Bignon,  at  whofe 

inftignation 
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irrigation  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Chinefe 
-tongue,  in  which  he  fucceeded  beyond  his  expectations  :  for 
he  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  a  particular  turn  for  the 
ftudy  of  languages.  He  became  very  famous.  He  held  con- 
ferences at  his  own  houfe,  once  or  twice  a  week,  upon  fub- 
jecfts  of  literature  ;  at  which  foreigners,  as  well  as  French, 
were  admitted  and  aflifled.  Hence  he  became  known  to  the 
count  de  Toledo,  who  was  infinitely  pleafed  with  his  con- 
verfation,  and  made  him  great  offers,  if  he  would  go  into 
Spain:  but  Mr.  Fourmont  refufed.  In  the  year  1715,  he 
fucceeded  M.  Galland  to  the  Arabic  chair  in  the  College- 
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royal.  The  fame  year  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Infcriptions,  of  the  Royal  Society  at  London 
in  1738,  and  of  that  of  Berlin  in  1741.  He  was  often  con- 
fulted  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  a  particular  efteem 
for  him,  and  made  him  one  of  his  fecretaries.  He  died  at 
Paris  upon  the  i8th  of  December  1745,  aged  62  years. 

The  moft  considerable  of  his  printed  works  are,  i.  "  The 
"  Roots  of  the  Latin  tongue  in  metre.  2.  "  Critical  Re- 
"  fleclions  upon  Antient  Hiftory.  2  vol.  410.  3.  Medita- 
"  tiones  Sinicae.  fol.  4.  A  Chinefe  Grammar,  in  Latin,  fol. 
<f  5.  Several  Di/Tertations,  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
"  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  &c.''  He  left  feveral  works  in 
manufcript.  We  muft  take  care  not  to  confound  him  with 
Michael  Fourmont,  his  younger  brother,  who  was  an  eccle- 
fiaftic,  a  profeflbr  of  the  Syriac  tongue  in  the  Royal- college, 
a  member  alfo  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions ;  and  who 
died  upon  the  5th  of  February  1746. 

FOWLER  (JoHN),  -a  very  noted  Englifhman  in  his 
time,  was  born  atBriftol,  educated  at  Wickani's-fchool  near 
Wincheiter,  and  admitted  fellow  of  New- College  in  Oxford  Athen. 

/~\ 

in  15,5,  after  he  had  ferved  two  years  of  probation.  Four 
years  after,  he  rellgned  it;  and  leaving  England  about  that 
time,  he  took  upon  him  the  trade  of  printing,  which  he  ex- 
ercifed  partly  at  Antwerp,  and  partly  at  Louvain  ;  and  in  this 
drd  fignal  fervice  to  the  Papifts  in  printing  their  books  again  ft 
the  Proteftant  writers.  Mr.  Wood  fays,  that  he  was  well 
fkil.led  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  a  tolerable  poet  and 
orator,  a  theologift  not  to  be  contemned;  and  fo  verfed  alfo 
in  criricifm  and  other  polite  literature,  that  he  might  have 
pa{Ted  for  another  Robert,  or  Henry  Stephens,  printers. 
He  reduced  into  a  compendium  the  Theological  Sums  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  He  wrote  Additiones  in  Chronica  Gene- 
brandi ;  a  "  Pfaiter  for  Catholics/'  which  was  anf veered  by 

Sampfun 
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Sampfon  Der.n  of  Chrift-Church  in  Oxford;  and  epigrams, 
and  other  verfes.  lie  n\i\t  trar.flated  from  atin  into  Ens;, 
lift],  "The  Epiii!  :  ol  :  :ius'  and  "The  Oration  of 
"  Pet.  Frarin  of  Antwerp,  again  ft  the  unlawful  mlurrec- 
46  tion  of  the  Proteflar.ts,  under  pretence  to  rcfo.m  ,<.di- 
"  gion."  Antwerp,  ;  'This  was  antVered  by  \Villiam 

Fulke,    divinity- pp.  in  Cambnd  Fowler   died    at 

Newmark  in  Germany,    on  the  I3th  of  February  157^!. 

FOWLER  (CHRISTOPHER),  a  man  of  forne  parts  and 
learning,  but  an  unhappy  inftance  of  the  weaknefi*  of  the 
human  underftandine,  was  born  at  Mar  thorough  in  Wilt- 

,A  f  n  ^W 

O«>n."  inire,  about  the  year  1611  ;  and  at  the  age  ot  fixteen  be- 
came a  member  of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  but  atter- 
wards  retired  to  St.  Edmund's-hall.  He  entered  into  holy 
oiders,  and  behaved  himfelf  for  fome  time  as  a  clergyman  of 
the  church  of  England  ;  but  upon  the  turn  of  the  times  in 
1641,  he  clofed  with  the  Prefbyterians,  having  before  been 
puritanically  affecled,  took  the  Covenant,  and  "  became, 
fays  Mr.  Wrood,  a  very  conceited  and  fantaitical  preacher 
among  them.  For  by  his  very  many  odd  geftures  and 
antic  behaviour,  unbefeeming  the  ferious  giavity  to  be 
ufed  in  the  pulpit,  he  drew  conftantly  to  his  congrega- 
tion a  numerous  crowd  of  filly  women  and  young  people, 
"  who  feemed  to  be  hugely  taken  and  ena.noured  with  his 
"  obftreperoufnefs  and  undecent  cants."  After  rambling 
from  place  to  place,  he  became  vicar  of  St.  Mary's-church 
in  Reading,  and  at  length  fellow  of  Eaton -College.  He 
\vas  an  afliftant  to  the  commiffioners  of  Berkfhire,  for  the 
ejection  of  fuch,  as  were  then  called  by  the  godly  party  fcan- 
dalous,  ignorant,  and  insufficient  miniflers.  In  165:,  he 
publifhed,  <;  Dsemonium  Meridianum  :  Satan  at  noon,  or 
"  Antichriftian  Blafpbcmies,  Anti-fcriptural  Deviliims,  5cc. 
*'  evidenced  by  the  light  of  truth,  and  punifhed  by  the  hand 
"  of  juftice.  Being  a  fincere  relation  of  the  proceedings  of 
"  the  Commiilioners  of  the  County  of  Berks  againft  John 
"  Pordage,  late  Rector  of  Bradfield  in  Berks."  This  minif- 
ter  was  ejected  by  the  faid  commiffioners  for  "  being  conver- 
<£  fant,  as  they  faid,  with  evil  fpirits,  and  for  blafphemy, 
te  ignorance,  fcandalous  behaviour,  devilifm,  uncleanners," 
&c.  After  the  Reftoration  of  Charles  II.  our  author  loft  his 
preferments,  retired  to  London  ;  and  afterward  to  Kenning- 
ton,  carrying  on  the  trade  of  conventicling  to  the  laft.  He 
died  at  Southwark  on  the  i5th  of  January  1676  ;  and,  like 

his  fellow-labourer  in  the  fame  vineyard,  Mr.  Francis  Chey- 
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neli,  was  efteemed  little  better  than  crazed  and  diftracted  for 
Tome  time  before  his  death.  He  wrote  feveral  other  pieces* 
but  we  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  tranfcribe  even  their 
titles.  Indeed,  the  few  lines  we  have  here  fpent  upon  Mr. 
Chriftopher  Fowler,  was  not  fo  much  for  his  fake,  as  the 
reader's  ;  whom,  confidering  the  age  we  write  in,  we  can- 
not remind  too  ofte.i,  how  eafy  it  is  for  a  man  to  run  mad 
with  religion,  who  has  once  difcarded  all  ufe  of  his  reafon. 

o         * 

FOWLER  (EDWARD),  an  eminent  Englifh  divine, 
and  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  was  born  in  the  year  1632,  at 
Wefterleigh  in  that  county ;  of  which  place  his  father  was 
minifter,  but  was  ejecled  for  n  on -conformity  after  the  Re- 
iteration.  He  was  educated  in  Grammar- learning  at  the 
College-fchool  in  Gloucefter,  and  became  clerk  of  Corpus 
Chrifti  College  in  Oxford  in  1650.  Being  looked  upon, 
fays  Mr.  Wood,  as  a  young  man  well  endowed  with  the 
fpirit,  and  gifted  in  extemporary  prayer,  he  was  admitted 
one  of  the  chaplains  thereof  in  December  1653,  and  the 
2jd  of  the  fame  month  took  a  batchelor  of  arts  degree,  as  a 
member  of  Trinity-College  5  and  in  1656,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  fame  at  Oxford.  About  that  time  he  became 
chaplain  to  Arabella  countefs  dowager  of  Kent,  who  pre- 
fen  ted  him  to  the  reftory  of  Northill  in  Bedfordshire*  Hav- 
ing been  educated  in  the  Prefbyterian  way,  he  fcrupled  for 
a  while  embracing  the  terms  of  conformity  at  the  Reftora- 
tion  ;  but  he  conformed  afterwards,  and  became  a  great  or- 
nament to  the  church.  His  excellent  moral  writings  render- 
ed him  fo  confiderable,  that  archbifhop  Sheldon,  in  order  to 
introduce  him  into  the  metropolis  ot  die  kingdom,  collated 
him,  in  Auguft  1673,  to  the  rectory  of  All-hallows,  Bread- 
ftreet.  In  February  1675,  he  was  made  prebendary  of 
Gloucefter;  and  in  March  1681,  vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Crip- 
plegate.  In  June  following,  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  and  doclor  of  divinity.  Daring  the  ftruggle  be- 
tween Proteftanifm  and  Popery  in  this  kingdom,  he  appeared 
to  <z;reat  advantage  in  defence  of  the  former,  as  we  fhali  fhew 

O  O  * 

more  particularly  juft  now.  But  this  rendered  him  obnoxi- 
ous to  the  court  and  its  adherents,  and  in  all  probability 
caufed  an  ill-natured  profecution  agairtft  him,  in  1685,  by 
fome  of  his  parishioners ;  who  alledged,  that  he  was  guilty 
of  whiggifm,  that  he  admitted  to  the  communion  excommu- 
nicated perfons  before  they  were  abfolved,  &c.  We  are 
told,  this  matter  was  carried  fo  far,  that  December  the  pth, 
after  a  trial  at  Doctors  Commons,  our  author  was  fufpended, 
7  under 
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under  the  pretence  of  having  a&ed  in  fcvcral  refpe^s  con- 
trary to  the  canons  of  the  church.  However,  this  affront 
did  not  intimidate,  or  di ("courage  him  from  doing  what  he 
thought  his  duty  :  for  he  was  the  fecond,  who  in  1688,  ii^n- 
ed  a  refolution  entered  into  by  the  principal  of  the  London 
clergy,  not  to  read  king  James's  new  declaration  for  liberty 
of  confcience.  He  was  rewarded  for  this,  and  other  fervice* 
at  the  Revolution  ;  for,  in  1691,  he  was  preferred  to  the 
fee  of  Gioucefter,  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death  ;  and 
this  happened  at  Chelfea  on  the  26th  of  Auguft  1714,  xvhen 
he  was  in  his  82d  year. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  excellent  works  :  a?,  I.  u  The 

<c  Principles  and   Practices  of  certain    moderate  Divines   of 

c;  the  Church  of  England,    abufwely  called  Latitudinarians, 

<c  greatly   mifunderdood,    truly    reprefented   and    defended," 

&c.  1670.  8vo.     This   is   written  in   the   way  of  dialogue. 

II.  (l  The  Defign   of  Chriftianity  :    or,  a   plain  demonftra- 

"  tion   and   improvement   of  this   propofition,  viz.    that  the 

**  enduing  men  with  inward  real  righteoufnefs  and  true  holi- 

<c  nefs,  was  the   ultimate   end    of  our  Saviour's  coming  into 

*c  the  world,   and    is    the  great   Intendment   of  his  blefled 

<c  Gofpel."   1671.   8vo.     John  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the 

Pilgrim's  Progrefs,    having  writ  againft  this  book,  the  author 

vindicated  it  in,    III.  "  Dirt  wiped  out:    or,  a  manifeft  dif- 

<c  covery  of  the  grofs  ignorance,  erroneoufnefs,  and  moft  un- 

"  chriftian   and   wicked   fpirit  of  one  John   Bunyan,    Lay- 

c<  Preacher  in  Bedford,"  &c.    1672.   4to.     IV.  Libertas  E- 

vangelica  :    or,   "  a  Difcourfe  of  Chriftian    Liberty.     Being 

<c  a  further  purfuance  of  The  Defign  of  Chriftianity."  1680. 

8vo.     V.  Some  pieces  againft  Popery:  as,    i.  "  The  Refo- 

tc  Jution  of  this  cafe  of  Confcience,   whether  the  Church  of 

"  England's  fymbolizing  fo  far  as  it  doth  with  the  Church  of 

"  Rome,    makes   it  lawful    to  hold   communion   with    the 

"  Church  of  Rome  ?  '    1683.  410.     2.  "  A  Defence  of  the 

"  Refolution,"  &c.   1684.  4to.     3.  <c  Examination  of  Car- 

<c  dinal  Bellarmine's  fourth  note  of  the  Church,  viz.  Ampli- 

"  tude,    or  Multitude  and  Variety  of  Believers.     4.  The 

te  texts  which  Papifts  cite  out  of  the  Bible,  for  the  proof  of 

"  their  doctrine  concerning  the  obfcurity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 

"  tures,  examined."   1687.  410.      The  two  laft  are  printed 

in  '*  The  Prefervative  againft  Popery,"    fol.       He   published 

alfo,    VI.  Two   pieces    on     the   doctrine  of    the  Trinity  : 

I.  cc  Certain  Propofitions,    by   which    the    doctrine  of  the 

*'   Holy  Trinity  is  fo  explained,   according  to  the  ancient 

"  fathers,   as  to  fpeak  it  not  contradictory  to  natural  reafon. 

44  Together 
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*'  Together  with  a  defence  of  them,"  &c.  1694.  4to.  2. 
**  A  Second  Defence  of  the  Proportions,"  &c.  i  695.  410. 
VII.  Nine  Occafional  Sermons  :  one  of  which  was  on  "•  The 
*'  great  wickednefs  and  mifchievous  effedts  of  Slandering, 
"  preached  in  the  parilh-church  of  St.  Giles's,  Nov.  15, 
"  1685,  on  Pfalm  ci.  5,  with  a  large  preface  of  the  author, 
*4  and  conclufion  in  his  own  vindication."  1685.  4to.  VIII. 
"  An  Anfwer  to  the  Paper  delivered  by  Mr.  Afhton  at  his 
"  execution."  1690.  4to.  IX.  "  A  Difcourfe  on  the  great 
ct  difmgenuity  and  unreafonablenefs  of  repining  at  afflicting 
"  Providences,  and  of  the  influence  which  they  ought  to 
"  have  upon  us,  publilhed  upon  occafion  of  the  death  of 
"  queen  Mary  :  with  a  preface  containing  fome  obfervations 
4C  touching  her  excellent  endowments  and  exemplary  life." 
1695.  8vo. 

This   worthy   biOiop   was  twice  married,  and  had  by  his 
fnft  wife  ieveral  children. 

FOX    (EDWARD),    an   eminent  ftatefrnan,    almoner   to 
Henry  VIIL  and   bifhop  rof  Hereford,   was  born  at  DurileyFuI!er>s 
in  Gloucefterfhire ;    but  it  is   not  mentioned  in   what  year.  Worthies 
After    palling   through   Eton-fchool,     he   was    admitted    of  of  England, 
King's-College  in  Cambridge,    March  the   2/th,    1512,  andp 
elected  provolt  of  the  fame  in  December  1528,  which  place 
he  kept  to  the  time  of  his  death.     Being  recommended    to 
cardinal  Wolfey   as  a  man  of  an   acute   fpirit,    and    political 
turn,    he  was  taken  into  his  fervice  j    and,  if  a  certain  author 
fays  right,  it  was   he  who   put  the   cardinal  upon  afpirinj;  to  Lloyd's 
the  papacy.     Being  a  man  of  great  addrefs,  he  was,  in  15  28,  State  Wor- 
fent  embalTador  to   Rome,   jointly    with  Stephen  Gardiner,^ 
afterwards   bifhop  of  Winchefter,    in   order   to   obtain  new 
bulls  from  pope  Clement  VII.  for  king  Henry's  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Arragon.     He  was  then  almoner  to   the  king  ; 
and  reputed,  as  Burnet  tells  us,    one   of  the   belt   divines  in 
England.     He  was  afterwards  employed  in  embaHies  both  innift.  Of 
France  and  Germany:   during  which,  as  he  was  one  day  dif-  Reform. 
courfmg    upon   terms  of  peace,    he  laid,    "  Honourable  ones Pt  I-'P-  52- 
"  laft  long,  but  the  cli (honourable  no  longer,  than  till  kings 
"  have  power  to  break  them  :    the  fureft   way   therefore    to 
"  peace,   is  a  conftant  preparednefs  for  war. — Two   things, 
"  he  would  fay,  muft  fupport  a  government,   gold  and  iron  : 
"  gold,    to  reward  its  friends ;    and  iron,  to  keep  under  its 


enemes." 


In  the  year  1535,  he    was    promoted    to    the  bifhopric  of 
Hereford.     He  was  the  principal  pillar  of  the  Reformation, 

as 
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ns  to  the  politic  and  prudential  part  of  it ;    being  of  more  ac- 
tivity and  no  lefs  ability  than  Cranmer  himfclf :   but  he  ac^eci 
more  fecretly  than  Cranmer,  and  by  that  means  did  not  bring 
himfelf  into   danger  of  fuffering   on    that   account.      A  few 
months  after  his  confccration,    he  was  fent  embaiTador  to  the 
Proteilant  princes  in  Germany,    then  affcmbled  at  Smalcald  ; 
whom  lie  exhorted  to  unite,  in  point  of  doctrine,   with  the 
church  of  England.     He    (pent   the   winter  at  Wirtemberg, 
and  held  feveral  conferences  with  fome  of  the  German  divines, 
endeavouring  to  conclude  a  treaty  with    them  upon  many  ar- 
ticles of  religion  :    but  nothing  was  effected.     Biihop  Burnet 
has  given    a   particular  account  of  this   negotiation,    in   his 
Part  ill.      Hiftory    of  the  Reformation.     He  returned   to   England  in 
1536,    and  died  at  London,    May  the  8th,    1538.     He  was 
a  very  learned  man,  as   we    are  allured   by   biihop  Godwin, 
De  Pr£fuli-who  calls  him,   Vir  egregie  doctus.     Wood  alfo  ftiles  him  an 
eminent  fcholar  of  his  time :    and  Lloyd  reprefents  him  as  a 
fine  preacher,   but   adds,  that    "  his  inclination   to  politics 
«•*  brake   through    all   the   ignoble   reftraints  of   pedantique 
"  ftudies  to  an  eminency,  more   by  obfervation  and  travel, 
44  than  by  reading  and  fhjdy.,   that  made  him   the  wonder  of 
tc  the  univerfity,   and  the  darling  of  the  court,      When  he 
<:  was  called,  fays  he,  to  the  pulpit  or  chair,  he  came  off 
*•  not  ill,  fo  prudential  were  his  parts  in  divinity  :    when  ad- 
cc  vanced  to  any  office  of  truft  in  the  univerfity,  he  came  off 
"  very  well,    fo  incomparable  were   his   parts   for   govern- 
i.i..yj,p.83."  merit." 

Active  as  his  life  was,  he  found  time  to  write  a  few  piece?. 
He  publifhed  a  book,    De  vera  differentia  Regis  Poteftatis  et 
Ecclefiafticae,     et    quse    fit  ipfa    veritas   et    virtus  utriufque. 
Lond.   1531,    and   1538.      It  was  tranflated  into  Englim  by 
Henry  lord  Stafford.     He  alfo  wrote  annotations  upon  Man- 
tuan,  the  poet.     There  is  likewife  an  Oration  of  his  extant, 
in   the  ftory  of  the  lord  Thomas  Cromwell,    in  the  fecond 
volume  of  John  Fox's    "  Hiftory  of  the  Acts  and  Monu- 
*'•  ments  of  the  Church;"  and  a  letter  from  him  and  Gar Ji- 
ner  about  their  proceedings   at  Cambridge,    when  they  were 
fent  in  1530,  to  obtain  that  univerfity 's  determination  con- 
cerning th^  king's  marriage  and  divorce,  in  the  collection  of 
records  at  the  end  of  Burnet's  iirft  volume  of  the  Hiilory  of 
the  Reformation. 

FOX  (JoHN),  an  eminent  Englifli  divine,  and  church- 
hiftorian,  was  born  at  Boiion  in  Lincolnshire,  of  honeft  and 
reputable  parents  in  151  7^  the  very  year  that  Luther  began 
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to  oppofe  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.     His  father  dy-  Life  of  Fo* 
ing    when    he  was   very  young;,    and   his  mother  marry  in  g  ,w.rit;en  b7 1 

•  /-  ii  i  i  rru-i  •  u"ls  f°nj  an(i 

again,  he  fell   under   the  tutelage  of  a  father-in-law,   wifli prefixejj  to 
whom  he  dwelt  till  the  age  of  fiXteen.     Then  he  was  entered  the  A£h 
of  Brazen  Nofe  College   in  Oxford;    and,    in  May  1538, ind  Mcnju.- 

,        ,  r  L        i     i  c  TT-  u-    ments,  edit. 

took  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts.     His  uncommon   abi- 
lities  and  learning  foon  diftinguifhed  him,   infomuch  that  he 
was   chofen    fellow    of  MagdJen  College,    and    proceeded 
mafter  of  arts  in  1543.     He  difcovered  in  his  younger  years  oxon.* 
a  genius  for  poetry,  and   wrote  in    an    elegant   ftile  feveralvol.  i. , 
Latin  Comedies  ;    the  fubjedts   of  which  were   taken   from, 
the  fcriptures.     We    have  a  comedy   of   his,    intitled,    De 
Chrifto  Triumphante,  printed  at  London  1551  ;  which  was 
tranflated  into  Englifh   by  Richard  Day,  fon   of  John  Day, 
the  famous  printer  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,    and  pub- 
lifhed   with   this  title,  "  Chrift  Jefus  Triumphant,  wherein 
*'  is  defcribed    the  glorious  triumph  and  conqueft  of  Chrift 
<e  over  fin,  death,  and  the  law/'  &c.     Lond.  1579  ;    and  in 
1607,  in  8vo.     It  was   again  publiflied  in  1672,  and  dedi- 
cated to  all  fchoolmafters,   in  order  that  it  mi^ht  be  admitted 

*  •  O 

into  their  refpe<5tive  fchools,    for  the  peculiar  elegance  of  its 
ftile,  by  T.  C.  M.  A.  of  Sidney- College  in  Cambridge. 

He  afterwards  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity, 
with  fomewhat  more  fervency  than  circumfpe£tion  ;  and  dif- 
covered himfelf  in  favour  of  the  Reformation  then  in  hand, 
before  he  was  known  to  thofe  who  maintained  the  caufe, 
or  were  of  ability  to  protect  the  maintainers  of  it.  In  order 
to  make  himfelf  a  fufficient  judge  of  the  controverfies  which 
then  divided  the  church,  his  fir  ft  care  was  to  fearch  diligently 
into  the  antient  and  modern  hiftory  of  it ;  to  learn  its  be- 
ginning, by  what  arts  it  fiourifhed,  and  by  what  errors  it 
bewail  to  decline  ;  to  confider  the  caufes  of  thofe  controver- 

D 

fies  and  difTentions  which   had   arifen  in   the  church,  and  to 
weigh  attentively  of    what  moment   and   conference   they 
were  to  religion.     To  this  end  he   applied  himfelf  with  fuch 
zeal   and   induftry,  that,   as  we  are  told  in  his  life,  before  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age,   he  had  read  over  ail  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers,   the  fchoolmen,  the  councils,   the  confiftories; 
and  had  alfo  acquired  a  competent  fkill   in  the  Hebrew   lan- 
guage.    But  from  this  ftricl  application  by  day  and  by  night  j 
from  his  forfaking  his  friends  for  the  moft  folitary  retirement  ; 
from  the  great  and  vifible  diftraclions  of  his  mind,   and  above 
all  from  his  abfenting  himfelf  from  the  public  worfhip,    arofe 
fufpicions   of  his  alienation  from  the  church  :    in  which  his 
enemies  being  foon  confirmed,   he  was  accufed  and  condemn- 
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cd  of  herefy,  expelled  his  college,  and  thought  to  have  been 
favourably  dealt  with,  that  he  eicaped  with  his  life.  This 
was  in  1545. 

His  friends  were  qreatly  difplcafed  at  him,  and  afraid  to 
countenance  or  protect  one  condemned  for  a  capital  offence  ; 
and  his  father-in-law  too!;  a  handle  from  hence,  to  with-hold 
Mr.  Fox's  paternal  ellate  from  him,  thinking  probably  that 
he,  who  flood  in  danger  from  the  law  himfelf,  would  with 
difficulty  find  relief  from  it.  Being  thus  forfaken  by  his 
friends,  he  was  reduced  to  great  diftrefs ;  when  he  was  taken 
into  the  houle  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Warwickshire,  to  be 
tutor  to  his  children.  Here  he  married  a  citizen's  daughter 
of  Coventry,  and  continued  in  Sir  Thomas's  family,  till  his 
children  were  grown  up  ;  after  which  he  fpent  fome  time 
with  his  wife's  father  at  Coventry.  He  removed  to  London 
a  few  years  before  king  Henry's  death  j  where  having  neither 
employment  nor  preferment,  he  was  again  driven  to  great 
neceflities  and  diftrefs.  He  was  relieved,  however,  from 
Liteof Foe. this  in  a  moft  Grange  manner.  His  fon  tells  us,  that,  as  he 
was  fitting  one  day  in  St.  Paul's  church,  almoft  fpent  with 
long  fading,  his  countenance  wan  and  pale,  and  his  eyes  hol- 
low, there  came  to  him  a  perfon,  whom  he  never  remem- 
bered to  have  feen  before,  who  fitting  down  by  him,  accofted 
him  very  familiarly,  and  put  into  his  hands  an  untold  fum  of 
money  ;  bidding  him  to  be  of  good  chear,  to  be  careful  of 
himfelf,  and  to  ufe  all  means  to  prolong  his  life,  for  that  in 
a  few  days  new  hopes  were  at  hand,  and  new  means  of  fub- 
fiftence.  Mr.  Fox  tried  all  methods  to  find  out  the  perfon, 
by  whom  he  was  fo  feafonably  relieved  from  extreme  necefli- 
ty,  but  in  vain  ;  however,  the  prediction  was  fulfilled,  for 
within  three  days  he  was  taken  into  the  fervice  of  the  duchefs 
of  Richmond,  to  be  tutor  to  her  nephew  the  earl  of  Surrey's 
children ;  who,  upon  the  commitment  of  the  earl  and  his 
father  the  duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  tower,  were  fent  to  be 
educated  under  the  care  and  infpeclion  of  the  duchefs  of 
Richmond. 

In  this  family  Mr.  Fox  lived  at  Ryegate  in  Surrey,  during 
the  latter  part  of  king  Henry's  reign,  the  five  years  reign  of 
king  Edward  VI.  and  part  of  queen  Mary's  reign  ;  being  at 
this  time  protected  by  one  of  his  pupils,  then  duke  of  Nor- 
folk. Gardiner,  bifhop  of  Winchefbr,  was  however  de- 
termined to  have  him  feized,  and  laid  many  fnares  and  ftrata- 
gems  for  him.  The  biftiop  was  very  intimate  with  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  often  vifited  him,  and  frequently  dellred  to  fee 
his  tutor".  The  duke  evaded  the  requeft,  one  while  alledging 
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his  abfence,  another  while  that  he  was  indifpofed,  fVill  pre- 
tending fome  reafons  to  put  him  off.     At  length  it  happened, 
that  Mr.  Fox,  not   knowing   the    bifhop  to   be   within    the1 
houfe,  entered  the  room,  where  the  duke  and  he  were  in  dif- 
courfe ;    and  feeing  the  bifhop,  with   a  fhew  of  bafhfulnefs, 
Withdrew  himfelf.     The  bifhop  afking  who  he  was>  the  duke 
anfwered,  his  phyfician,  who  was  fomewhat  uncourtly,   being 
newly  come  from  the  univerfity.      "  I  like  his  countenance 
"  and  afpecl  very  well,  replied  the  bifhop,    and  upon  occa- 
"  fion  will  make  ufe  of  him."     The  duke  perceiving  from 
hence,  that  danger  was  at  hand,  thought  it  time  for  Mr.  Fox: 
to  retire,  and  accordingly  furnifhed  him  with  the  means  to  go 
beyond  fea.     He  found,  before  he  could  put  to  fea,  that  Gar- 
diner had  iffued  out  a  warrant  for  apprehending  him,  and  was 
caufing  the  moft  diligent  fearch  to  be  made  for  him  ;    never- 
thelefs,   he  at  length  efcaped,  with  his  wife  then   big  with 
child,  got  over  to  Newport  Haven,  travelled  to  Antwerp  and 
Franckfort,  and  from   thence   to  Bafil   in  Germany,  where 
great  numbers  of  Englifh  fubje&s  reforted   in  thofe  times  of 
perfecution.     He  maintained  himfelf  and  family  in  this  city* 
by  correcting  the   prefs  for  Oporinus,  a  celebrated  printer : 
and  it  was  here,  that  he  laid   the  plan  of  his  famous  work, 
intitled,  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
"  Church."     He  had    publifhed    at  Strafburgh  in  1554,  in 
8vo.  Commentarii   Rerum  in    Ecclefia  geftarum,  maxima- 
rumque   per  totam  Europam   perfecutionum  a  Wiclavi  tern* 
poribus  ad   hanc  ufque   <etatem  defcriptarum,  in  one  book  : 
to  which  he  added  five  more  books,    all   printed   together  at 
Bafil  1559,  *n  folio- 

After  queen  Elizabeth  was  fettled  on  the  throne,  and  the 
proteftant  religion  well  eftablifhed,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  found  a  very  faithful  friend  in  his  quon- 
dam pupil,  the  duke  of  Norfolk;  who  maintained  him  at 
his  houfe,  and  fettled  a  penfion  on  him,  which  was  after- 
wards confirmed  by  his  fon,  the  earl  of  Suffolk.  Mr.  fecre- 
tary  Cecil  alfo  obtained  for  him  of  the  queen,  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Salifbury,  though  Mr.  Fox  himfelf  would 
have  declined  accepting  it ;  and  though  he  had  many  great 
and  powerful  friends,  as  Sir  Francis  VYaliingham,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Sir  Thomas  Grefham,  the  bifhops  Grindal,  Pilking- 
ton,  &c.  who  would  have  raifed  him  to  very  confiderable 
preferments,  yet  he  declined  them  :  being  always  unwilling 
to  fubfcribe  the  canons,  and  difliking  fome  ceremonies  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Fuller  tells  us,  how  archbifhop  Parker  fum- 
moned  him  to  fubfcribe,  "  that  the  general  reputation  of  his 
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Church  "  piety  might  give  the  greater  countenance  to  conformity  ;' 
Hift.  b.  ix.  Upon  which,  the  old  man  producing  the  New  Teftament  in 
Greek,  "  To  this  (fays  he)  will  I  fubfcribe."  And  when  a 
fubfcription  to  the  canons  was  required  of  him,  he  refufcd  ir, 
faying,  tc  I  have  nothing  in  the  church  fave  a  prebend  at 
"  Salifbury  ;  and  much  good  may  it  do  you,  if  you  will  take 
"  it  away  from  me."  However,  he  continued  in  it  till  his 
death ;  fuch  refpecl,  fays  Dr.  Fuller,  did  the  biftiops,  moft 
of  them  formerly  his  fellow  exiles,  bear  to  his  age,  parts, 
and  labours.  In  the  mean  time,  though  Mr.  Fox  was  a  non- 
conformift,  he  was  a  very  moderate  one,  and  highly  difap- 
proved  of  the  heats  of  the  rigid  Puritans.  The  hiftorian 
juft  cited  gives  us  a  Latin  letter  written  by  our  author  to  a 
bifliop,  on  occafion  of  his  fon  Samuel's  being  expelled  by  the 
Puritan  party  f  om  his  fellowfhip  of  Magdalen  college  in  Ox- 
ford, upon  the  groundlefs  imputation  of  his  having  turned 
Papift  ;  in  which  are  the  following  pafTages.  "  I  cannot  but 
**  wonder  at  the  turbulent  genius,  which  infpires  thole  fac- 
"  tious  Puritans. — Were  I  one,  who  like  them  would  be 
*'  violently  outrageous  againft  biftiops  and  archbiftiops,  or 
join  myfelf  with  them,  that  is,  would  become  mad,  as 
they  are,  I  had  not  met  with  this  fevere  treatment.  Now 
becaufe,  quite  different  from  them,  I  have  chofen  the  fide 
of  modefty  and  public  tranquillity,  hence  the  hatred  they 
"  have  a  long  time  conceived  againft  me,  is  at  laft  grown  to 
"  this  degree  of  bitternefs. — As  to  myfelf,  though  the  taking 
c<  away  the  fellowfhip  from  my  fon,  is  a  great  affliction  to 
4<  me,  yet  becaufe  this  is  only  a  private  concern,  I  bear  it 
*'  with  more  moderation  :  I  am  much  more  concerned  upon 
<c  account  of  the  church,  which  is  public.  I  perceive  a  cer- 
tain race  of  men  rifing  up,  who,  if  they  fhould  increafe 
and  gather  ftrength  in  this  kingdom,  I  am  forry  to  fay 
p.  107.  "  what  difturbance  I  forefee  muft  follow  from  it,"  &c.  Dr. 
Fuller  bids  us  obferve  from  hence,  how  powerful  the  party 
of  the  non-conformifts  was  grown  at  that  time,  and  to  what 
violences  and  extravagancies  fome  of  them  were  carried. 

In  the  year  1564,  he  fent  a  Latin  panegyric  to  the  queen, 
upon  her  indulgence  to  fome  divines,  who  fcrupled  a  ftrict 
conformity,  and  yet  were  fuffered  to  hold  dignities  in  the 
church.  In  July  1575,  he  wrote  a  Latin  letter  to  the  queen, 
to  difiuade  her  majefty  from  putting  to  death  two  Anabap- 
tifts,  who  had  been  condemned  to  be  burnt.  Fuller,  who 
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104.  tranfcnbed  this  letter  from  the  original,  has  publifhed  it  in 
his  Church  Hiftory  ;  and  Mr.  Collier  obferves,  that  it  is  writ- 
ten in  a  very  handfome  Chriftian  ftrain.  In  this  letter  Mr. 
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Fox  declares,   "  that  with  regard  to  thofe  fanatical  fefls,  he 
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45  does  not   think  they  ought  to   be  countenanced  in  a  ftate,       ..:       ' 

part  in. 
"  but  chaftifed  in  a  proper  manner  :    but  that  to  punifli  with 

"  the  flames  the  bodies  of  thofe,  who  err  rather  from  blind- 
te  nefs  than  obftinacy  of  will,  is  cruel,  and  more  fuitable  to 
*'  the  example  of  the  Romim  Church,  than  the  mildnefs  of 
s<  the  Gofpel  ;  and  in  {hort  fuch  a  dreadful  cuftorn,  as  could 
*4  never  have  been  introduced  into  the  meek  and  gentle 
"  Church  of  Chrift,  except  by  the  Popes,  and  particularly 
"  by  Innocent  III.  who  firft  took  that  method  of  reftraining 
4C  herefy.  He  obferves,  that  he  does  not  write  thus  out  of 
**  an  indulgence  to  error,  but,  as  he  is  a  man,  out  of  regard 
"  to  the  lives  of  men,  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
**  of  repenting  of  their  errors.  He  declares  a  tendernefs  for 
"  the  lives,  not  only  of  men,  but  even  of  brute  animals 
*'  themfelves;  and  affirms,  that  he  could  never  pafs  by  a 
"  flaughter-houfe,  without  the  ftrongeft  fenfe  of  pain  and 
**  regret.  He  entreats  her  majefty,  therefore,  to  fpare  the 
"  lives  of  thefe  wretches,"  &c.  But  Fuller  tells  us,  that 
though  the  queen  conftantly  called  Mr.  Fox  her  Father,  yet 
fhe  gave  him  a  fiat  denial  as  to  the  faving  of  their  lives,  un- 
lefs  they  recanted  their  errors ;  and  not  doing  this,  they  were 
burnt  in  Smithfield. 

Mr.  Fox  was  remarkable  for  his  humanity,  piety,  charity, 
zeal  for  religion,  and  intenfe  application  to  the  duties  of  his 
function.  He  died  April  the  i8th,  1587,  in  the  yoth  year Athen> 
of  his  age;  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles,  Crip-Oxon. 
plegate,  of  which  it  is  faid,  he  was  fometime  vicar:  but,  as 
Mr.  Wood  fays,  if  he  had  it  at  all,  he  kept  it  but  a  little 
while,  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  He  left 
two  fons,  Samuel  and  Thomas.  Samuel  became  demy,  and 
afterwards  fellow  of  Magdalen-college  in  Oxford.  In  j6io, 
he  wrote  his  father's  life,  prefixed  to  his  Acls  and  Monuments 
of  the  church.  Thomas  was  fellow  of  King's  college  in 
Cambridge,  and  became  afterwards  an  eminent  phyfician  at 
London. 

Befides  what  has  already  been  mentioned,  Mr.  Fox  wrote 
feveral  things :  as,  i.  De  Cenfura,  feu  ExcommunLcatione 
Ecclefiaftica,  Interpellate  ad  Archiepifcopurn  Cantuarienfem. 
Lond.  1551.  8vo.  2.  "  Tables  of  Grammar."  1552. 
Wood  tells  us,  that  thefe  "  Tables  were  fubfcribed  in  print 
**  by  eight  lords  of  the  privy  council ;  but  were  quickly 
<c  laid  afide,  as  being  far  more  too  (hort,  than  king  Henry 
cc  the  Vlllth's  Grammar  was  too  long."  3.  Articuli  five 
Aphorifmi  aliquot  Joannis  Wiclevi  fparfim  aut  ex  variis  illius 
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opufculis  excerpti  per  adverfarios  Papicolas,  ac  Concili©  Con- 
ftamienfi  exhibiti.  4.  Collectanea  quardam  ex  Reginald!  Po 
cocki  Epilcopi  Ciceftiienfis>« -pufculis  exuftis  conkrvata,  et  ex 
antiquo  pfegmate  tranfcrjpth.  5.  Opittographia  ad  Qxof  :n 
enfcs.  The  three  lad  are  printed  with,,t?is  Commenta...  .  »„ 
rum  in  Ecclefia  L,eftarum,  at  Strafhurg  1554,  in  8vo.  men** 
tioned  arrive.  6.  "  Concerning  Man's  Election  to  Salva- 
«c  1,581.  8vo.  7.  "  Certain  Notes  of  Election, 

»«  H  to  Beza's  Treatife  of  Prcdelimation."    i$8i.   8vo. 

H  ""published,  8.  "  The  Four  Evangelifts  in  the  old  Saxon 
te  Tongue,  with  the  Englifh  thereunto  adjoined,"  1571,  in 
4to.  and  many  oihcr  pieces,  which  wer^  levelled  againft  the 
Paptfts  :  all  which  we  avoid  being  particular  about,  not  only 
becaufe  they,  having  long  been  or  no  ufe,  are  forgot,  but 
becaufe  we  are  obliged  to  dwell  pretty  fully  upon  that  me» 
rnorable,  work,  which  will  always  be  of  ufe,  and  for  which 
he  is  now  only  known. 

This  principal  and  greater!  of  our  author's  works,   is  the 
<c  Hiftory  of  the  Acls    and  Monuments    of  the   Chnrch," 
commonly  called,  ce  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs."     It  was  pub- 
Jifhed  at  London  1563,  in  one  thick  volume  in  fo!io,  with 
this  title:  "  Acls  and  Monuments  of  thefe  latter  and  peril- 
*'  lous  days  touching   matters  of  the  Churche,    wherein  are 
"  comprehended  and  defcribed  the  great  perfecutions  and  hor- 
*e  rible  troubles,  that  have  been   wrought  and  pra<51ifed  by 
<c  the  Romifh  Prelates,   fpeciallye  in  this  Realme  of  England 
*'  and  Scotland,  from  the  year  of  our  Lorde  a  thofand  unto 
<c  the  time  now  prefent,  &c.      Gathered   and  collected    ac- 
c<  cording  to  the  true  copies  and  wrytinges  certificate! ie,  as 
<c  well  of  the  parties  themfelves  that  fuffered,  as  alfo  out  of 
"  the   Bifhops    Regifters,  which   were    the    doers   thereof." 
There  was  a  fourth  edition  at  London  1583,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  and   in  1632   it  was    reprinted    in  three.      The  ninth 
edition  came  out  in  1684,  in  three  volumes  folio  wiih  copper 
cuts,  the  former  editions  having  only  wooden.     Mr.  Wood 
obferves,   that  the   undertakers  of  this   impreffion  had  in  a 
manner  obtained  a  promife  from   king  Charles  II.  to  revive 
the  order  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  of  placing  the  faid  book 
of  Acts  and  Monuments  in  the  common  halls  of  archbilhops, 
bifhops,  deans,  archdeacons,  heads  of  colleges,  &c.  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  Dr.  Matthew  Parker,    archbifliop  of 
Canterbury,  in  1571,  to  the  end   that   they  might  not  be 
lofers  by  the  faid  impreflion.     Mr.  Strype  tells  us,  that  when 
this  book  was  firft  publifhed,  our  author  was  thought  *c  to. 
**  have  done  very  exquifite  fervice  to  the  Proteftant  caufe,  in 
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<e  fhewing  from   abundance  «f  antient  books,  regifters,  re- 
"  cords,    and    choice    manufcnpts,    the   encroachments   of 
cc  Popes,  Papalins,  and  the  ftou:-  oppofitions  that  were  made 
*w  good  and  learned  men  in  all  ages  and  countries  a^ainifc 
•     ...^m  ;  and  efpp°:^l!y  under  king  Henry  VIII.  and  queen 
•  Mary  here  in  England  :  preferving  to  us  the  memories  of 
**  thofe  holy  men  and  women,  thofe  bifliops  and  c  "ines,  to- 
'*  gether  with  their  hiftories,  a6ts,  fufferings,  and  ;  ->n- Annals  of 

ie  ftant  deaths,   willingly  undergone  for  the  fake  01  g.theRefor- 
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*c  and  his  (jrefpel,  and  for  rerulmo;  to   comply  with  ropwiin  2,o 
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<c  doctrines  and  fuperfHtions."      Archbimop  Whitgift  ftiles 
Mr.  Fox  a  worthy  man,  and  tells  Mr.  Cartwright  the  Puri- 
tan, that  he  had  read  over  his  A£rs  and  Monuments  from  the  Defence  of 
one  end  to  the  other;    and  declares,    that  "  he  hath  very Jhej^"fjR* 
*'  diligently  and  faithfully  laboured  in  this  matter,  and  fearch-moriitiomj 
*c  ed  out  the  truth  of  it  as  learnedly  as  any  man  has  done."p-  333. 
Camden,  likewife,    gives  him  and  his  work  this  chara6ter : 
Ex  eruditorum  numero  obiit  Joannes  Foxus  Oxonieniis,  qui 
Ecclefiafticam   Angliae  Hiiloriam   five  Martyrologiam   inde-Annal. 
feflb  veritatis  ftudio,  primum  Latine,  poftea  Anglice  auclius,Ellz- 
magna  cum  laude  contexuit. 

The  Papifts  in  the  mean  time  were  very  angry  at  the  pub- 
lication of  this  hiftory,  in  which  their  cruelty  and  impoftures 
were  fo  fully  expofed  ;  and  accordingly,  did  all  they  could  to 
blaft  the  credit  of  that  and  its  author.  They  called  it  Fox's 
Golden  Legend,  and  reprefented  it  as  a  huge  collection  of 
notorious  lies  and  falfhoods.  Some  Proteftants  have  not  been 
very  favourable  to  it,  Mr.  Collier  in  particular  ;  who  takes  all 
opportunities  of  depreciating  Mr.  Fox's  character,  and  under- 
valuing his  work,  accufes  him  of  difmgenuity  and  ill- nature, 
and  fays  he  ought  to  be  read  with  caution.  He  obferves, 
that  a  vein  of  fatyr  and  coarfe  language  runs  through  hisEcclef  Hjft< 
Martyrology  ;  and  inftances,  in  his  calling  the  bifhop  of  vol.  ii. 
Winchefter  an  infenfible  aft,  and  faying,  he  had  no  feelingP-  45>  233- 
of  God's  Spirit  in  the  matter  of  Juftification.  Mr.  Fox  does 
certainly  fometimes  fail  in  decency  and  temper ;  but  this  was 
no  more  than  was  common  to  the  zealous  promoters  of  the 
Reformation,  who  it  muft  be  confefTed  were  fometimes  hur- 
ried on  by  their  zeal  to  lengths  by  no  means  defenfjble.  Mr. 
Wood  fays,  Mr.  Fox  was  a  fevere  Calvinift,  and  {hewed 
himfelf  a  very  bitter  enemy  in  his  writings  againft  the  Roman 
Catholics,  exceeding,  as  fome  conceive,  the  rules  of  charity. 
He  obferves,  that  u  as  our  author  hath  taken  a  great  deal  of 
"  pains  in  his  work,  and  (hewed,  fometimes,  much  judgment 
**  in  it3  fo  hath  he  committed  many  errors  therein,  by  truft- 
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e'  ing  to  the  relations  of  poor  fimple  people,   and  in  making 
c<  martyrs  of  fuch,  as  were  living   after  the  firft  edition  of 
"  ms  book  came  forth,   though  afterwards  by  him  excufed 
<c  and  omitted."     Some  errors   in   this   work,    Mr.  Collier 
has  noted.      He  gives  a  remarkable  inftance  of  an  exaggera- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox,   in  his  account  of  the  charge  exhibited  a- 
gainft  cardinal  Wolfey   by   the   privy-  council  :    in  the  fourth- 
article  of  which,  Wolfey  is  accufed  of  prefumption  in  fpeak- 
ing  and  writing  after  this  manner,  "  The  King  and  I  would 
<4  you  fhould  do  thus,'5  and,  "  7"he  King  and  I  do  give  you 
16  our  thanks,"    &c.      This  Mr.   Collier  obferves    to  have 
been  high  prefumption  in  the  cardinal,    but  fays,  Mr.  Fox 
has  fwelled  it  much  higher  by  making  him  fet  himfelf  before 
the  king,  and  fpeak  in  the  language  of  Ego  et  Rex  Meus, 
vol.ii.  p,43-  u  j  anj  my  King."     The  fame  author  alfo  gives  us,  among 
others,   a  very  remarkable  inftance  of  Mr.  Fox's  intemperate 
zeal,  which  hurried  him  almoft  to  a  degree  of  prophanenefs. 
"When  it  was  thought  that  queen  Mary  was  with  child,  there 
•were  prayers  printed  and  difperfed   about  the  kingdom,   for 
her  majefty's    happy  delivery.     Thefe,  Mr.  Fox   has  taken 
the  freedom  to  ridicule,  and    to  rally  the  people's   devotion 
upon  this  occafion,  with  this  extraordinary  and  odd  fentence 
in  his  margin,  ct  Cry  up  louder,  you  priefts,  peradventure 
<c  your  God  is  afleep:"   "as  if,  fays   Mr,   Collier,   their  de- 
<c  votioris  had  been  directed  to  Baal,  or  Afhteroth,  as  if  the 
*;  Papifis  had  worfhipped  one  God,  and  the  Proteftants  ano- 
<c  ther.      I   can't  perceive,  continues  he,  that  the  Martyro- 
<c  logift  had  any  right  to  Elijah's  farcafm:  his  zeal  was  with- 
<c  out  doubt  too  much  embittered  :   he  was  plainly  ridden  by 
"  his  paffion,   and  pufhed  by  difaffe&ion   towards  prophane- 

"  nefs  " 

p.  375. 

It  would  be  ftrange,  if  there  were  not  errors  in  fo  large  a 
work  as  this  of  Mr.  Fox's  :  it  wouid  be  equally  ftrange,  if 
the  zeal  of  3  reformer  in  thofe  hot  times,  fhould  not  fome- 
times  trangrefs  a  little  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  charity  : 
and  therefore,  we  muft  not  wonder  to  find  him  criticifed, 
and  perhaps  juftly  in  fome  places,  by  thofe,  who  though  Pro- 
tenants,  had  not  yet  fuch  an  averfion  to  the  Papifts  as  he  had. 
Neverthelefs,  his  work  is  very  faithfully  written  ;  and  fo  it 
has  been  found  by  thofe,  who  have  the  moft  accurately  fearch- 
cd  the  regifters  he  ufed,  particularly  by  bimop  fiurnet  and 
Mr.  Strype;  and  even  Mr.  Collier  himfelf  has  owned  as 
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FOX  (GEORGE),  the  founder  and  head  of  the  Englifti 
Quakers,  was  born  at  Drayton,  a  vi  lage  in  Leicefterfhire, 
in  the  former  part  of  the  feventeenth  century.  He  was 
brought  up  a  fhoemaker,  and  followed  his  trade  in  Notting- 
ham a  long  time  ;  till  at  length,  being  a  melancholy  con- 
ceited fellow,  he  fancied  himfelf  infpired.  He  had  been 
ftudying  the  Scriptures  very  hard,  and  could  quote  texts 
upon  all  occafions  in  abundance  :  but  being  illiterate,  made 
ftrange  work  as  to  their  meaning  and  application.  His  re- 
flections upon  the  degeneracy  of  mankind  made  him  refolve 
to  attempt  a  Reformation;  and  thus,  believing  himfelf  un- 
der the  advantage  of  fpiritual  illumination,  he  fhut  up  his 
(hop,  and  turned  preacher.  This  was  in  the  year  1650; 
and  his  wife  Margaret,  being  under  the  fame  delufion,  had 
alfo  a  (hare  in  his  minifterial  fundtions.  His  doctrine  and 
appearance  being  altogether  new,  the  mob  ran  after  him  in 
great  numbers :  which  fuccefs  encouraged  him  to  declaim 
with  the  utmoft  vehemence  acrainft  the  diforders  of  the  time. 

O 

His  difciples  affected  plainnefs  in  their  habit,  were  frugal  in 
their  manner  of  living,  and  very  refervcd  in  their  converfa- 
tion.  Fox  had  feveral  rough  traverfes  in  executing  the  in- 
UruRions,  he  pretended  to  receive  from  heaven.  He  was 
feveral  times  imprifoned  for  difturbing  congregations,  and 
falling  foul  upon  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit  ;  and  often  was 
in  danger  of  being  knocked  on  the  head.  Cromwell  had 
him  feized,  and  forbad  his  followers  to  hold  forth ;  and  who 
can  wonder  at  it  ?  fince  they  had  converted  fome  of  his  fol- 
diers,  and  thereby  made  them  very  unfit  for  their  ports.  All 
difcouragermnts  notwithftanding,  this  feet  prevailed  much  : 
and  many  confiderable  men  were  drawn  over  to  them,  among 
whom  were  Barclay  and  Pen.  Fox  died  in  the  year  1681. 

FRACAS  TOR  (JEROME),  a  moft  eminent  Italian 
poet  and  phyfician,  was  born  at  Verona  in  the  year  1482. 
Two  fmgularities  are  related  of  him  in  his  infancy :  one  is, 
that  his  lips  adhered  fo  clofely  to  each  other,  when  he  came 
into  the  world,  that  a  chirurg-eon  was  obliged  to  divide  them 

.      .       .  .  o 

with  his  incifion  knife  ;  the  other,  that  his  mother  was  killed 
with  lightning,  while  he,  though  in  her  arms  at  the  very 
moment,  efcaped  unhurt.  Fracaftor  was  of  parts  fo  exqui- 
fite,  and  made  fo  wonderful  a  progrefs  in  every  thing  he  un- 
dertook, that  he  became  eminently  /killed,  not  only  in  the 
belles  lettres,  but  in  all  arts  and  fciences.  He  was  a  poet,  a 
philofopher,  a  phyfician,  an  aftronomer,  a  mathematician, 

and 
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and  what  not  ?  He  was  a  man  of  vaft  confequence  in  his 
time  ;  as  appears  from  pope  Paul  the  Illd's  making  ufe  of 
his  authority,  to  remove  the  Council  of  Trent  to  Bologne, 
under  the  pretext  of  a  contagious  diftemper,  which,  as  Fra- 
caiior  depofed,  made  it  no  longer  fafe  to  continue  at  Trent. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  cardinal  Bembus,  Julius 
Scaliger,  and  all  the  great  men  of  his  time.  He  died  of  an 
apoplexy,  at  Cafi  near  Verona,  on  the  6th  of  Auguft  1553  : 
and  in  1559,  the  town  of  Verona  creeled  a  ftatue  in  honour 
of  him. 

He   was  the  author  of  many   performances,    both   as   a 
poet  and  as  a  phyfician  ;  yet  never  man  was  more  difintereft- 
ed  in  both  thefe  capacities  than  he.     Evidently  fo  as  a  phy- 
fician, for  he  pracYifed  without  fees ;    and  as  a  poet,  whofe 
ufual  reward  is  glory,    nothing  could  be  more  indifferent.     It 
is  owing  to  this  indifference,   that  we  have  fo  little   of  his 
poetry,  in   comparifon  of  what  he  wrote  j  and  that  among 
other  compoiitions   his  Odes  and   Epigrams,    which  were 
read  in  manufcript  with  infinite  admiration,   and  would  have 
been  moft  thankfully  received  by  the  public,  yet  never  patting 
the  prefs,  were  loft.     What  we  have  now  of  his,   are  the 
three  books  of  "  Siphilis,  or  of  the  French  difeafe,"  a  book 
of  Mifcellaneous  Poems,  and  two  books  of  his  Poem    in- 
titled,  "  Jofeph,"  which  he  begun   at  the  latter  end  of  his 
life,  but  did  not  live  to  finifh.     And  thefe  works,  it  is  faid, 
would  have  perifhed  with  the  reft,  if  his  friends  had  not  taken 
care  to  preferve  and  communicate  copies  of  them :    for  Fra- 
caftor,    good  man,    writing  merely  for   amufement,    never 
troubled  himfelf  in   the   leaft    what  became  of  his  works, 
after  they  once  got  out  of  his  hands.     Julius  Scaliger  was 
not  content  to  affirm  him  the  beft  poet  in  the  world  next  to 
Virgil,  but  he  affirmed  him  to  be  the  beft  in   every  thing 
elfe  j    and,    in  fhort,  though  he  was  not  of  a  temper  to  give 
people  more  than  their  due,    he  is  faid    in  a  manner  to  have 
adored  Fracaftor.     Mr.  Bayle  has  fpoken  of  our  author  in 
the  following  terms :    "  One  can  hardly  forgive  Fracaftor  for 
*'  his  poem  upon  that  vile  diftemper,  which  he  ought  to 
"  have  treated  only  as  a  phyfician.     If  he   had  acquired  a 
"  great  fortune  by  curing  this  terrible  effect  of  debauchery, 
<e  there  w»uld  have  been  fomething  to  be  faid.     We  might 
ic  have  faid,  that  he  difplayed  his   poetic  talent  upon  this 
"  Neapolitan  evil,  to  teftify  his  gratitude  for  the  fervices  it 
*'  had  done  him ;    and  we  might,  perhaps,  have  cited  him 
<c  along  with  the  chirurgeon,  who  being  reproved  for  kneel- 
*«  ing  down  io  the  ftatue  of  Charles  the  VHItb,  anfwerecf, 
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"  That  he  knew  very  well  what  he  did,  and  that  there  was  no 

"  Saint  he  held  in  greater  vene  ation,  than  a  Prince,  who  had, 

"  tho'  indeed  indirectly,  enriched  him  by  the  diftemper  which 

u  his  foldiers  had  catched  at  Naples;  but,  practifing  always 

6C  for  nothing,    he  had    no   fuch   pretence.      To  be  ferious, 

"  the  Siphilis  is  an  incomparable  Poem  ;    and  which  charm- 

<c  ed  to  admiration  the  two  Scaligers,  Sannazarius,  and  other 

*'  the  fevereft  judges.     Fracaftor  would  needs  compofe  ano- 

*'   ther  poem,  and  he  chofe  for  his  fubjecl  the  adventures  of 

(l  the  patriarch  Jofeph  :    but  the  feafon  for  making  verfe  wasq 

*'  over  with  him,  and  he  no  longer  felt  that  fire  and  vigour  pour  Fevr. 

*'  of  imagination,  which  he  had  (hewn  in  his  former  poem." 

Fracaftor  compofed  alfo  a  poem,  called  Alcon,  five  de  cura 

canum  venaticorum.     His  poems,  as  well  as  his  other  workss 

are  written  all  in  Latin. 

His  medical  pieces  are,  De  Sympathia  &  Antipathia,  —  de 
contagione  &  contagiofis  morbis, — de  caufis  criticorum  di- 
erum, — de  vini  temperatura,  &c.  His  works  have  been 
printed  feparately  and  collectively.  The  beft  edition  of  them 
is  that  of  Padua  1/35,  in  two  volumes  in  quarto. 

FRACHETTA  (JEROM),  an  eminent  political  writer, 
was  a  native  of  Rovigno  in  Italy,  and  fpent  feveral  years  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  greatly  efieemed  by  SelTa,  embafladcr 
of  Philip  II.  and  Philip  III.  kings  of  Spain.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  civil  as  well  as  military  affairs,  and  acquitted  him- 
felf  always  with  great  applaufe:  nc-verthelefs,  he  had  like  to 
have  been  ruined,  and  to  have  even  loft  his  life,  by  the 
enemies  he  met  with.  He  then  withdrew  to  Naples  ;  and 
ftill  enjoying  friends  to  proted  his  innocence,  he  proved  it  at 
length  to  the  court  of  ^pain,  who  thereupon  ordered  count 
de  Benevento,  viceroy  of  Naples,  to  employ  him,  when- 
ever there  (hould  be  an  opportunity,  as  a  very  faithful  fervant. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  by  which  means  Fiachetta  lived 
in  a  very  honourable  manner  at  Naples,  where  a  handfome 
penfion  was  allowed  him.  He  gained  great  reputation  by 
his  political  works,  the  moft  confiderable  of  which  is  that  in- 
titled,  II  Seminario  de  Governi  di  Stato,  &  di  Guerra.  In 
this  work  he  has  collected  under  an  hundred  and  ten  chapters, 
about  eight  thoufand  military  and  ftate  maxims,  extracted 
from  the  beft  authors ;  and  has  added  to  each  chapter  a  dif- 
courfe,  which  ferves  as  a  commentary  to  it.  This  work  was 
printed  twice,  at  leaft,  by  the  author,  reprinted  at  Venice  in 
^647,  and  at  Genoa  in  1648,  in  410  ;  and  there  was  added 
IP  itj  II  Principe,  by  the  fame  writer,  which  was  tirft  pub- 
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liihed  in  1597.  The  dedication  informs  us,  that  Frachctta 
was  prompted  to  write  this  book,  from  a  corwcrfat'mn  he  had 
with  the  duke  of  Sefla,  in  which  the  latter  obferved,  among 
other  particulars,  that  he  thought  it  as  important,  as  it  was 
a  difficult  tafk,  to  inform  princes  truly  of  fuch  tranfa£tions, 
as  happen  in  their  dominions.  His  other  compofitions  are, 
Difcorfo  della  Ragione  di  Stato  :  Difcorfo  della  Ragione  di 
Guerra  :  Efpofizione  di  tutta  1'  Opera  di  Lucrezio.  We  do 
not  find  when  Frachetta  died,  any  more  than  when  he  was 
born. 

FRAGUIER  (CLAUDE-FRANCIS),  a  very  polite  and 
learned  French  writer,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Paris 
upon  the  28th  of  Auguft  1666.  His  firft  itudies  were  under 
the  Jefuits  ;  and  the  celebrated  father  La  Baune  had  the  form- 
*nS  °^  ms  ta^e  to  P°Hte  literature.  He  was  alfo  a  difciple  of 
the  fathers  Rapin,  Juvenci,  La  Rue,  and  Commire;  and 
the  affec*r,ion  he  had  for  them,  induced  him  to  admit  himfelf 
of  their  order,  which  he  did  in  Auguft  1683.  After  his  no- 
viciate, and  when  he  had  finiftied  his  courfe  of  phiJofophy  at 
Paris,  he  was  fent  to  Caen  to  teach  the  belles  lettres  ;  where 
he  contracted  a  friendfhip  with  the  celebrated  mefiieurs  Huet 
and  Segrais,  and  improved  himfelf  much  under  their  inftruc- 
tions.  The  former  advifed  him  to  fpend  one  part  of  the  day 
upon  the  Greek  authors,  and  another  upon  the  Latin  :  by 
purfuing  which  method,  he  became  an  adept  in  both  lan- 
guages. Four  years  being  palled  here,  he  was  recalled  to 
Paris;  where  he  fpent  other  four  years  in  the  ftudy  of  divini- 
ty. At  the  end  of  this  courfe,  he  was  (hortly  to  take  upon 
him  the  occupation  of  either  preaching,  or  teaching  ;  but 
finding  in  himfelf  no  inclination  for  either,  he  quitted  his 
order  in  the  year  1694,  though  he  ftill  retained  his  ufual 
attachment  to  it. 

Being  now  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  humour,  he  devoted 
himfelf  foleiy  to  improve  and  polifh  his  undemanding.  He 
affifted  foon  after  the  abbe  Bignon,  under  whofe  direction  the 
Journal  des  Scavans  was  conducted  ;  and  he  had  all  the  qua- 
lifications necefTary  for  fuch  a  work,  viz.  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  antiquity,  a  (kill  in  not  only  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  alfo  in  the  Italian,  Spanifb,  and  Englifh  tongues,  a 
found  judgment,  an  exacl;  taf:e;  and  a  very  impartial  and 
candid  temper.  He  afterwards  formed  a  fcheme  for  tranflat- 
ing  the  works  of  Plato,  thinking,  very  juftly,  that  neither 
the  verfions  of  Ficinus,  or  Serranus,  were  fo  perfect,  but 
there  was  room  enough  for  corredlion  and  amendment.  He 

had 
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had  begun  this  work,  but  was  obliged  to  difcontinue  it  by  a 
terrible  misfortune,  which  befel  him  in  the  year  1709. 
He  had  borrowed,  as  we  are  told,  of  his  friend  father  Har- 
douin,  a  manufcript  commentary  of  his  upon  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  in  order  to  make  fome  extracts  from  it ;  and  was  bufy 
at  work  upon  it  one  fummer  evening,  with  the  window  half 
open,  and  himfelf  inconfiderately  almoft  undrefTed.  The 
cold  air  had  fo  unhappy  an  effect  in  relaxing  the  mufcles  of 
his  neck,  that  he  could  never  hold  his  head  afterwards  in  its 
natural  fituation.  The  winter  increafed  his  malady;  and  he 
was  troubled  with  involuntary  convullive  motions  of  the 
head,  and  with  pains  which  often  hindered  him  from  fleep- 
ing.  Neverthelefs,  he  lived  nineteen  years  after;  and  though 
he  could  not  undertake  any  work  in  the  literary  way,  yet  he 
conftantly  received  vifits  from  the  learned,  and  converfed  with 
them  not  without  pleafure.  He  died  fuddenly,  of  an  apo- 
plexy, on  the  3d  of  May  1728,  in  his  62d  year.  He  had 
been  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  in  1705, 
and  of  the  French  Academv  in  1708. 

j  f 

His  works  confift  of  Latin  Poems,  and  a  great  number  of 
very  excellent  difTertations.  His  poems  were  publiftied  at 
Paris  1729,  in  I2mo.  with  the  poems  of  monfieur  Huet, 
under  the  care  of  the  abbe  d'  Olivet,  who  prefixed  an  Elogy 
of  Fraguier  ;  and  at  the  end  of  them  are  three  Latin  DifTer- 
tations  concerning  Socrates,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
Prolegomena,  that  he  had  prepared  for  his  intended  tranfla- 
tion  of  Plato.  Thefe  fame  DifTertations  in  French,  together 
with  many  others  upon  curious  and  interefting  fubje£ts,  are 
printed  in  the  "  Memoires  de  TAcadernie  des  Infcriptions." 

FRANCESCA  (PETER),  an  eminent  painter  of  the 
republic  of  Venice,  who  delighted  in  reprefenting  night- 
pieces  and  battles.  Pope  Nicholas  fet  him  at  work  to  paint 
the  Vatican :  and  he  made  among  other  pieces  two  pic- 
tures, which  were  taken  down  by  command  of  pope  Julius 
II.  to  make  room  for  two  others  of  Raphael,  viz.  the  miracle 
of  the  Sacrament  that  happened  at  Bolfena,  and  of  St.  Peter 
in  prifon.  He  drew  feveral  portraits,  and  wrote  of  Arith- 
metic and  Geometry.  He  died  in  the  year  1443. 

FRANCIA  (FRANCESCO),  an  eminent  painter,  born  at 
Bologne  in  the  year  1450,  was  at  firft  a  goldfmith  or  jewel- 
ler ;  afterwards  a  graver  of  coins  and  medals ;  but  at  laft  ap* 
plying  himfelf  to  painting,  he  acquired  great  reputation  by 
his  works,  and  particularly  by  a  piece  of  St.  Sebaftian, 
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\vliom  he  had  drawn  bound  to  a  tree,  with  his  hands  (ice! 
over  his  head.  In  this  figure,  befides  the  delicacy  of  its 
colouring,  and  gracefulnefs  of  its  pofture,  the  proportion  of 
its  parts  was  fo  admirably  juft  and  true,  that  all  the  fuccced- 
ing  Bolonefe  painters,  even  Hannibal  Carracci  himfelf,  ftudied 
its  meafures  as  their  rule,  and  followed  them  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  the  ancients  had  done  the  canon  of  Polycletus. 
Jt  was  under  the  discipline  of  this  matter,  that  Mark  An- 
tonio, Raphael's  beft  graver,  learnt  the  rudiments  of  his  art. 
He  drew  feveral  pieces  for  feveral  places  in  Italy,  chiefly  for 
the  duke  of  Urbin.  Raphael's  reputation  made  him  defirous 
to  fee  his  works,  but  his  age  would  not  fuffer  him  to  take  a 
journey  to  Rome  :  nevertheltfs,  a  friendly  correfpondence 
commenced  between  thefe  two  painters.  Raphael,  having 
painted  the  picture  of  St.  Cecilia,  for  a  church  in  Bologne, 
fent  it  to  Francia  to  place  it  properly  for  him,  and  to  correct 
even  its  faults,  if  he  difcerned  any.  But  Francia  was  fo 
ftruck  with  the  beauty  of  the  piece,  that  defpairing  of  at- 
taining the  fame  perfection,  he  fell,  it  is  faid,  into  a  kind  of 
melancholy  :  and  this,  bringing  on  a  confumption,  occa- 
fioned  his  death  in  the  year  1518,  according  to  Vafari  $ 
though  others  fay,  he  did  not  die  till  1530. 

FRANCIS  (SIMON),  a  FVench  painter,  born  at  Tours 
in  the  year  1606,  was  in  his  youth  very  devout,  and  declared 
for  a  religious  life.  He  would  fain  have  been  a  capuchin, 
but  his  friends  hindered  him.  Seeking  out,  however,  a  pro- 
fcifion,  which  might  attift  him  in  raifmg  his  foul  to  the  love 
of  God,  and  by  chance  looking  on  a  pi6ture  of  our  Saviour's 
nativity,  he  was  fo  extremely  touched,  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  draw  fome  pieces,  whofe  effect  on  the  fpedtators 
might  be  as  lively,  that  he  refolved  to  turn  painter.  He  had 
no  matters,  but  taught  himfelf  by  copying  good  pictures. 
He  at  firft  drew  fome  portraits  :  and  monfieur  de  Bethune, 
his  patron,  going  embafTador  to  Rome,  took  him  with  him, 
having  firtt  procured  a  penfion  to  be  fettled  on  him,  to  en- 
courage him  in  his  ftudies.  He  lived  in  Italy  till  the  year 
1638  ;  and  in  his  return  home,  he  patted  through  Bologne, 
•where  he  contracted  a  friendfhip  with  Guido,  who  drew  his 
picture.  At  his  arrival  in  France,  he  was  fo  happy  as  to  be 
the  firft  painter,  who  had  the  honour  to  draw  the  picture  of 
the  dauphin,  of  whom  the  queen  was  juft  brought  to  bed. 
He  fucceeded  in  this  his  firft  performance,  and  was  encou- 
raged by  the  minifters  j  but  afterwards,  falling  into  difgrace, 
he  retired  from  court,  and  led  a  life  more  conformable  to  his 
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firft  intentions.  He  died  in  the  year  1671 ;  and  the  flone, 
which  occafioned  his  death,  being  taken  out  of  him,  was 
found  to  weigh  above  a  pound.  Some  of  his  pictures  are  to 
be  feen  in  the  churches  of  Paris :  they  (hew  him  to  have 
been  rather  a  devout  man,  than  a  fldlful  painter. 

FRANCIS    of    Affifi,    a   great   faint  of  the  Romifh 
church,   a  founder  of  one  of  the  four  orders  of  mendicanttu°r"^enn^ta 
friars,    was   born  at  Aflifi   in  Italy,    about  the  year  nSi.Sanfti 
He  was  the  fon  of  a  merchant,   whofe  profeflion  he  followed Francifci, 
to  the  year  1206  ;    at  which  time,  he  became  fo  ftrongly  af- 
fedted   with  religious  truths,  that  he  took  a  refolution  of  re- 
tiring from  the  world.     He  devoted  himfelf  fo  much  to  foli- 
tude,  mortified   himfelf  to  fuch  a  degree,  and  thereby  con- 
tracted (b  ghaftly  a  countenance,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Aflifi 
thought  him  diffracted.     His  father,   thinking  to  make  him 
refume  his  profeflion,  employed  a  very  fevere  method  for  that 
purpofe,  by  throwing  him  into  prifon  ;  but  finding  this  made 
no  impreflion  on  him,    he  took  him   before  the  bimop  of 
Ailifi,  in  order  to  make  him  refign  all  claim  to  his  paternal 
eftate,  which  he  not  only  agreed  to,  but  ftripped  off  all  his 
clothes,  even  to  his  fhirt.      He  prevailed  with  great  numbers 
of  people  to  devote  themfelves,  as  he  had  done,  to  the  pover- 
ty enjoined  by  the  Gofpel :  and  drew  up  an  inftitute,  or  rule 
for  their  ufe,  which  was  approved  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs. 
To  extinguifti  the  fire  of  luft,  he  ufed  to  lie  upon  ice  and 
fnow.     Hear  his  hiftorian  upon  this  fubjecl:.     "  The  blefTed 
*{  Francis,   fays  Bonaventure,   in  the  beginning  of  his  con- 
"  verfion,   ufed  to  plunge  himfelf  frequently  into  a  ditch  full 
46  of  ice,  in  order  to  gain  a  complete  conqueft  over  his  do- 
<6  meftic  enemy,  and  to  preferve  the  white  robe  of  chaftity 

«*  from  the  conflagration  of  pleafure. Coming  one  day  out 

<f  of  his  cell,  and  inflamed  with  a  wonderful  fervor  of  mind," 
it  fliould  methinks  be  body,  "  he  went  into  a  garden,  and 
<c  plunged  himfelf  naked  into  a  great  heap  of  fnow.  He 
"  then  made  feven  balls  of  them,  which,  fetting  before  him, 
«'  be  fpoke  as  follows  to  his  outward  man.  The  greateft  of 
<e  thefe  mow-balls  is  thy  wife,  and  the  other  four  thy  two 
<c  fons  and  two  daughters.  The  other  two  are  thy  man  and 
"  maid-fervant,  which  thou  muft  entertain  in  thy  fervice, 
cc  Make  hafte,  therefore,  and  drefs  them,  for  they  are  almoft 
<c  dead  with  cold.  But  if  the  great  trouble  they  put  thee  to 
is  uneafy  to  thee,  ferve  carefully  one  only  God.  The 
Devil,  who  then  tempted  St.  Francis,  being  overcome, 
retired  immediately,  and  the  Holy  Man  returned  victori- 
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<*  ous  into  his  cell  ;  for,  by  his  having  differed  a  great  deal 
"  of  cold  outwardly,  he  extinguifhed  to  fuch  a  degree  the  in- 
"  ternal  flames  of  lull,  that  he  was  never  troubled  with  them 
"  afterwards."  A  man,  who  had  a  wife  and  daughters  of 
fnow,  might  well  have  fwallows  and  grafnoppers  for  his 
fitters,  and  hares  and  lambs  for  his  brothers ;  for  thus  he 
called  thofe  creatures.  His  preaching  to  the  fifties  is  a  well 
known  thine  ;  and,  he  is  faid  to  have  had  fuch  an  affeclion 
for  lice  and  worms,  that  he  would  not  fuffcr  them  to  be 
killed.  Would  one  think,  thac  fuch  nudrnjn  as  thefe  fhouid 
be  thought  proper  perfons  to  have  divine  honours  paid  them  ? 
Yet  Francis  was  canonized  by  pope  Gregory  IX.  on  the  6th 
of  May  1230;  and  the  4th  of  Oclober,  on  which  day  his 
death  happened  in  1226,  was  appointed  as  his  feftival. 

His  order  foon  rofe  to  great  fplendor,  and  has  done  pro- 
digious fervices  to  the  Roman  Pontiffs.  Some  popes,  feveral 
cardinals,  and  a  great  number  of  prelates,  and  famous  authors 
have  been  of  it.  It  is  divided  into  feveral  bodies,  fome  of 
which  are  more  rigid  than  others,  and  all  ftrongly  inherit  the 
ancient  emulation,  which  foon  broke  out  between  the  chil- 
dren of  St.  Francis  and  thofe  of  St.  Dominick. 

FRANS-FLORIS,  an  eminent  painter,  was  the  fon 
of  a  good  fculptor  at  Antwerp,  where  he  was  born  in  the  • 
year  1520.  He  followed  his  father's  profeflion,  till  he  was 
twenty  years  old.  Then  he  went  to  Liege  to  learn  the  art  of 
painting  of  Lambert  Lombard  ;  and  from  thence  travelled  to 
Italy,  where  he  applied  himfelf  flrenuoufly  to  defigning, 
keeping  his  eye  conftantly  upon  Michael  Angelo's  works. 
When  he  returned  into  his  own  country,  he  grew  rich  and 
famous,  his  performances  being  good  and  numerous  :  yet, 
he  was  greatly  addicted  to  drinking.  He  worked  feven  hours 
a  day  with  application  and  pleafure,  and  the  remaining  part 
he  fpent  with  his  drinking  companions.  He  died  at  fifty 
years  of  age.  He  was  called  the  Raphael  of  Flanders. 

i 

FRATRICELLI,  hereticks  who  arofe  in  Italy  about 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They  performed  their  de- 
votions in  fecret  places,  where  they  ufed  to  aflemble  in  the 
night;  and  there,  after  Tinging  fome  hymns,  they  put  out 
the  candles,  when  every  male  dallied  with  his  female,  as 
chance  jumbled  them  together.  The  children  that  fprung 
from  this  commerce  were  carried  into  the  affembly,  and 
handed  round  till  they  expired  :  and  the  perfon,  in  wnofe 
hands  a  child  expired,  was  chofen  high-prieft.  They  ufed 
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^  burn  one  of  thefe   children,   and  throw  the  aihes  into  a 
•vefiel,   where  they  poured  wine,   and  gave  a  cup  of  it  to  all 
thofe,   whom  they  initiated   into  their  fraternity.     They  ex- 
claimed againft  feparate  property ;    afi'erted,   that  the  faithful 
ouoht  not  to  accept  of  any  magisterial  office  ;    and  that  the 
fouls  of  the  bleffed  will  not  fee  God,  til!  after   the  .refurrec-^banr-' 
tion.     This  is  Spondaniis's  account  of  them,,     An  illuftrious 
Protefbnt,  Philip  de  Mornay^  informs  us,  that  the  Fratricelli 
were  not  guilty  of  the  infamous  actions  which  were  afcribed 
to   them;    but   that   the  true  reafon,    both   of  the   flandersMyftery  of 
which  were  thrown  upon  them,   and  the  feverity  with 
they  were  perfecuted,  was  their  teaching  dofuines  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  Romifh  Religion.     Neverthelefs,  their  favourers 
have  allowed  fuch  things  of  them,  as  give  an  air  of  proba- 
bility to  what  others  have  f«iid  a  gain  ft  them  j    for  they  have 
owned,  among  other  things,  that  the  Fratricelli  did  He  with 
women,  not  with  a  view  of  enjoying  them,   but  only  to  give 
a  greater  merit  to  their  continence;  which  looks  very  fufpi- 
cious,  as  every  one  muft  needs  allow.     It  is  faid,  the  impure 
practices  of  this  feet  were  laid  open  in  the  following  manner, 
A  merchant  of  Milan,  perceiving  his  wife  to  get  up  often  in 
the  night)   at  length  had  the  curiofity  to  know,   whither  fhe 
went,  and   why  (he  rofe.      Accordingly,  he  once  followed 
her  fecretly,  and  entered  their  fyhagogue,   where,  after  their 
rites  and  myfteries  had  been -performed,  and  the  candles  ex~ 
tinguifhed,    he  held  her  fo  clofe,    that  he  enjoyed  her :    at 
which  time,  taking  a  ring  from  her  finger  as  a  token,  he 
afterwards  declared    the    whole  publicly  to    the    inquifitor. 
Thefe  abominable  impurities  gave  the  Catholics  a  fair  pre- 
tence to  perfecute  them  :  yet  their  perfecution,  perhaps3  had 
been  lefs  fevere,  if  they  had  not  afTerted  fuch  doctrines  as 
thefe,  namely,  that  the  power  of  the  church  had  been  long 
aaattikd  and  excin<St,   bfcaufe  of  the  irregularities  of  church- 
men j  that  themfelves  only  formed  the  Church  of  God,    and 
imitated  the  Apofties ;  that  the  Church  of  Pvome  was  a  whore ; 
that  the  Popes,  ever  fince  the  time  of  Sylvefter  I.  had  been 
all  wicked,  becaufe  they  had  not  led  a  life  of  poverty  ;    that 
therefore,  people  ought  not  to  pay  tytbes  to  them;    in  fnort? 
that  the  Pope  is  Antichrift,    and  the  Church,   the  Babylon 
mentioned  in  the  Revelations.     De  Mornay  confiders  them 
as   a  branch  of  the  Waldenfes. 

FREEKE  (WILLIAM),  a  man  of  parts  2nd  learning, 
was  a  younger  fon  of  Thomas  Freeke  of  Hannington  in  Wilts, 
Efq;  and  born  there  in  the  year  1663.  He  became  at  gentle- 
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man-commoner   of  Wadham-college  in   Oxford    in    1677, 
but  in  two  or  three  years  removed  from  thence  to  the  Temple 
in  London,  where  he  purfued  the  ftudy  of  the  law,    and  at 
length   became  a  barrifter.     He  feems,    however,    to  have 
poftponed  that  ftudy,  and  to  have  applied  himfelf  to  divinity  ^ 
for  he  wrote  and  published  in    1687.  8vo.    "  Effays  towards 
4t  an  Union  between  Divinity  and  Morality,   Reafon  or  Na- 
<c  tural  Religion  and  Revelation  :    cakulated  to  the  meridian 
<c  of  our  prefent  differences  in  Church  and  Stote.     In  eight 
<c  parts."     This  book  is  faid  in  the   title  to  be  written  per 
Gulielmum   Liberam   Clavem,     that  is,    e<  Free  K."      He 
wrote  alfo,  "  A  Dialogue  by   way  of  queftion  and  anfwer 
"  concerning  the  Deity/'  and    "  A  Brief  and  clear  confuta- 
<c  tion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity :"  which  two   pieces 
were   printed   together,    about  the  beginning   of  December 
1693,  and  fent  enclofed,    by   way  of  penny-port   letters,  to 
fevcral  parliament  men,  who  thereupon,  fuppofed  that  they 
had  been  written  by  a  Quaker.     But  the  books  being  com- 
municated, and    laid  before  the   Houfe  of  Commons,  were 
voted  to  be  burnt,  as  containing  much   blafphemy ;   and  ac- 
cordingly, were  burnt   in   the   palace-yard  at  Weftminfter, 
upon  the  I3th  of  the   fame  month.     And  the  author  being 
afterwards    difcovered,    and    indicled   at   the  King's-Bench, 
<l  for    writing    the    faid    Socinian  Pamphlets    againft    the 
f(  Trinity,"    was    found    guilty  :    upon    which,    fays   Mr. 
Wood,  he  was  fined  500!.    and  obliged  to  give  fecurity  for 
his  good  behaviour  for  three  years,  and  to  make  a  recantation 
in  the  four  courts  in  Weftminfter-hall.     We  are  not  able  to 
fix  the  year  of  thio  gentleman's  death. 

FREEMAN  (JOHN),  a  good  hiftory-painter  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  thought  to  have  been  poifoned 
jn  the  Weft-Indies,  but  returned  to  England,  and  died  here; 
yet  his  genius  was  fo  impaired  by  that  attempt  on  his  life, 
that  his  latter  works  failed  of  their  ufual  perfection.  He 
was  in  his  latter  days  fcene-painter  to  the  play-houfe  in 
Covent-Garden. 

FREHER  (MARQUARD),  a  very  learned  German,  was 
defcended  of  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Augfburg  upon  the. 
26th  of  July  1565.  He  went  into  France  when  he  was  very 
young,  in  order  to  iludy  the  civil  law  under  the  celebrated 
Cujacius ;  yet  in  the  mean  time,  paid  fo  much  attention  to 
hiftory  and  criticifm,  that  he  became  eminent  in  both.  When 
he  was  fcarcely  three  and  twenty  years  old*,  he  was  chofert 
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among  the  counfellors  of  John  Cafimir,  prince  of  Palatine, 
and  the  year  after  made  profeflbr  of  law  at  Heidelberg ; 
where  he  lived  in  friendmip  with  Leunclavius,  Sylburgius, 
Opfopaeus,  the  younger  DouZa,  and  other  learned  men  of 
his  time.  Some  little  time  after,  he  religncd  his  profeflbr's 
chair,  and  was  taken  into  the  mofl  important  employments 
by  the  eledlor  Frederic  IV.  This  prince  made  him  vice  pre- 
fident  of  his  court,  and  fent  him  in  quality  of  embafTador  to 
feveral  places.  In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  occupations,  he 
never  intermitted  his  ufual  method  of  fludyingj  and  wrote  a 
great  many  works,  relating  to  criticifm,  law,  and  hiftory, 
the  hiftory  of  his  ov/n  country  in  particular.  When  we  view 
the  catalogue  of  them,  given  by  Melchior  Adam,  we  arc 
ready  to  imagine,  that  he  muft  have  lived  a  very  long  life, 
and  hardly  have  done  any  thing  elfe  but  write  books;  yet  he 
died  in  the  4gth  year  of  his  age,  and,  as  we  have  related, 
was  much  taken  up  with  other  matters,  while  he  lived. 

Douza  fays,  that  Freher  feems  to  have  been   born  for  thegaillet 
fupport  and  advancement  of  polite  literature:    and  ThuanusJugemen3 
acknowleges,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  his  equal  in  alldes  SavanS(> 
Germany.     Cafaubon  calls  him  a  man  of  profound  and  uni- 
verfal  knowledge  ;    and  Scioppius  fays,  that  he  joined  great 
acutenefs   and  fubtilty  to  an  incredible  depth   of  learning. 
Add  to  this,  that  he  was  perfectly  (killed   in  coins,  medals* 
ftatues,    antiques  of  all   forts,    and   could  paint  very   well* 
His  moral  qualities  are  defcribed  as  not  inferior  to  his  intel- 
lectual ;  fo  that  Melchior  Adam  feems  juftly  to  have  lament- 
ed, that  a  man,    who  deferved  fo  much  to  be  immortal^ 
fhould  die  fo  foon. 

FREIGHTS    (JOHN  THOMAS),   a  German,  who  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  his  learned  labours,   was   born  atjvfeehlo 
Friburg  in  Brifgow,  and  lived  in  the  fixteenth  century.     HeAdam  i 
Was  the  fon  of  Nicholas  Freigius,  whofe  father  Was  an  honeftvlt 
hufbandman,  who  lived  near  BafiL     He  ftudied  the  law   in 
his  native  country  under  the  famous  Zafius,  and  had  likewife 
Henry  Glarean  and  Peter  Ramus  for  his  mailers.     He  was 
ftrongly  attached  to  the  principles  and  method  of  Ramus, 
He  firft  taught  at  Friburg,  and  afterwards  at  Bafil  5  but  find- 
ing himfelf  not  favoured  by  fortune,    he  was  going  to  difen- 
gage  himfelf  from  the  republic  of  letters,  and  to  turn  peafant* 
While  he  was   revolving  this  within  himfelf,    the  fenate  of 
^Nuremberg,  at  the  defire  of  Jerom  Wolfius,  offered  him  the 
reftorfhip  of  the  New-College  at  Altotf ;  which  place  of  em~ 
ploy  he  took  poiTeffion  of,  on  the  joth  of  November  1575* 
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He  difcharged  the  duties  of  it  with  great  zeal,  explaining  the 
hiftorians,  p  -ets,  Juftinian's  Inftitutes,  &c.  He  returned  to 
Baiil,  and  died  there  of  the  plague  in  the  year  1583  :  which 
contagious  disorder,  had  a  little  before  bereaved  him  of  a 
\:ry  promiiing  fon,  and  of  two  daughters.  One  of  thcfe 
was,  it  Teems,  a  very  extraordinary  girl  ;  for,  as  he  hinifelf 
teils  us  in  the  Epillle  Dedicatory  to  the  fecund  edition  of  his 
Elegies,  or  Liber  Triftium,  "  though  fcarce  twelve  years 
st  old,  (he  had  yet  made  fuch  a  progrefs  in  the  Latin  and 
44  Greek  grammars,  and  the  rudiments  of  other  fciences, 
*e  that  (he  could  tranflate  out  of  her  mother  tongue  into 
"  Latin,  decline  and  conjugate  Greek,  repeat  the  Lord's 
<c  Prayer  in  Hebrew,  fcan  verfes  :  (he  underftood  addition 
*'  and  fubftraclion  in  Arithmetic,  could  fmg  by  note,  and 
**  play  on  the  lute."  And  ltd  his  reader  mould  conclude 
from  hence,  that  (he  had  none  of  thofe  qualities,  which 
make  her  fex  ufeful  as  well  as  agreeable,  he  calls  her  in  the 
fame  place  Oeconomi?e  meas  fidelem  adminiftram  et  difpen- 
fatricem,  "  a  faithful  manager  and  orderer  of  my  domeftic 
44  concerns;"  that  is,  a  very  notable  houfewife. 

Freigius  publifhed  a  great  number  of  books  ;  among  the 
reft,  Qusediones  Geometricae  &  Stereornetricae  :  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  Hillory  of  Paulus  ^Emilius  and  Ferron,  as  far  as 
the  year  1596:  Logica  Confuitorum  :  a  Latin  translation  of 
Forbiffer's  Voyages,  and  of  the  African  Wars,  in  which. 
Don  Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal,  loft  his  life  :  Ciceronis 
Oratiofles  perpetuis  notis  Logicis,  ArithmeticiSj  Ethicis,  Po- 
Jiticis,  Hiftoricisj  illuflratse,  in  three  volumes  Svo.  at  Bafil 


FREIND  (JOHN),    a  moft  learned  Englifli  phyfician, 

and  elegant  writer,  was  born  in  the  year  1675,  at  Croton  in 

mii        Northampton(hire3    of  which   parifli    his   father,    a   man  of 

great  learning,    piety,    and  integrity,    was   rector.     He  was 

Jvioad  o^"*ent  to  Weftminfter-bchoo],  together  with  his  brother  Robert 

pera  Medica  Freind,  who  was  afterwards  matter  of  it;  and  put  under  the 

Fremd,    care   of  tne  celebrated  Dr.  Bufby.      From  thence   he  was 

33'elec!:eo  to  Chrift-Church   in  Oxford  in  the  year  1690,  over 

which   Dr.   Aldrich  at   that  time  prefided  ;    and  under  his 

aufpice  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  another  young  gen- 

tleman of  parts   and  learning,  to  publifh   an  edition  of  two 

Greek  Orations,    one  of  /Efchines,  the  other  of  Demofthe- 

ues,    which  \vere  well   received,    and  have  fince  been  re- 

printed.     The  title  runs  thus  :    ./Efchinis  contra  Ctefiphon- 

tern,  et  Demofthenis  de  Corona  Orationes.     Interpretationem 
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Latlnam,  et  vocum  difficiliorum  explicationem  adjecerunt 
P.  Foulkes  et  J.  Freind  jedis  Chrifli  alumni.  Oxon.  1696, 
Svo.  and  1715.  3vo.  About  the  fame  time  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  revife  that  edition  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofis,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  and  \vas  that 
fame  year  re- printed  in  Svo.  at  Oxford. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  employed  in  reading  the  poets,    ora- 
tor>,  and  hiftorians  of  antiquity,  by  which  he  had  made  him- 
felf  a  perfect  mafter  in  the  Greek  language,  and  had  acquirec} 
a  great   facility  of  writing  elegant  Latin   in   verfe  as  well  as 
profe.     He  now  began   to   apply  himfelf  to  the  feverer  ftudy 
of  phyfic  i  and  his  firft  care,  as   we  are  told,  was  to  digeft 
thoroughly  the  true  and  rational  principles  of  Natural  Philofo-     lpn* 
phy,  Chymilrry,  and  Anatomy,  to  which   he  added  a  fuffi- 
cient  acquaintance  with  the  Mathematics.      The  firft  public 
fpecimen,  tlut  he  gave  of  his  uncommon  abilities  in  the  way 
of  his  profeffion,  was  in   the  year  1699,  when   he   wrote  a 
letter  to  Dr,   fince  Sir  Hans  Sloan,    concerning   an   Hydro- 
cephalus,  or  Watry  Head  -}    and   in  1701,  another  Letter  in 
Latin   to  the  fame  gentleman,    De  Spafmi  rarioris  Hiftoria, 
or  concerning  fome  extraordinary   cafes  of  perfons   afflicted 
with  convulfions  in  Oxfordfhire,  which  at  that  time  made  a 
very  great  noife,   and  might  very  probably  have  been  magni- 
fied into  fomething  fupern?.tural,  if  our  author  had  not  taken 
great  pains  to  fet  them  in  a  true  light.      We  a  little  wonder, 
that  thefe  Letters  fhould  not  have  been  thought   worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  collection  of  his  Medical  Works  ;   they  may  be 
found,  however,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaclions,  the  for- 
mer being  No.  256,  for  September  1699,  the  latter  No.  270, 
for  March  and  April  1701. 

Beino;  now  v/eli  known  and  diftino-uiflied  among  the  fa- 

O  *-?  C) 

culty,  he  began  to  meditate  larger  works.  He  obferved, 
that  Sanclorius,  Borelli,  and  Bagiivi  in  Italy,  and  Pitcairne 
and  Keil  here  at  home,  had  introduced  a  new  and  more  cer- 
tain method  of  enquiring  after  phy fical  truths,  than  had  been 
known  aforetime  ;  and  he  reiolved  to  apply  this  way  of  rea- 
foning,  in  order  to  fet  a  certain  fubjec~r.  of  great  importance, 
of  daily  ufe,  and  general  concern,  about  which  the  learntd 
have  always  been  divided,  in  fuch  a  light,  as  might  put  an 
end  to  difputes.  This  he  did  by  publifhing,  in  the  year  1703^ 
Emmenologia  :  in  qua  fluxus  muliebris  menftrui  phsenomena, 
periodi,  vitia,  cum  medendi  methodo,  ad  rationes  mechani- 
cas  exiguntur.  8vo.  This  work,  though  at  fir  ft  it  met  with 
fome  oppofition,  and  was  then,  and  afterwards  animadverted' 
upon  by  feveral  writers,  has  always  been  reckoned  aa  excel- 

Q  3  Isnt 
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lent  performance  ;  and  is,  as  all  our  author's  writings  arc, 
admirable  for  the  beauty  or  its  ftile,  the  elegant  difpoiition  of 
its  parts,  the  wonderful  fuccinctnefa,  and  at  the  fame  time 
perfpicuity,  and  for  the  happy  concurrence  of  learning  and 
penetration  vifible  through  the  whole.  In  the  mean  time, 
Dr.  Wigan  acknowledges,  that  Frcfart,  Simfon,  and  Tellier 
had,  in  what  they  had  written  againrt  Dr.  Freind's  doctrine, 
"  raifed  fome  difficulties  which  deferved  to  be  folved ;  that 
<£  trte  Doi^or  himfelf  was  miftaken  in  fome  minuter  points, 
*c  and  had  advanced  fome  things  not  quite  confident  with 
"  what  he  afterwards  wrote  in  his  riper  years ;  and  that  he 
"  defigncd  in  the  fecond  edition  publifhed  at  London,  to 
<c  have  corrected  fome  things,  added  others,  and  anfwered 
ct  fome  objections,  but  was  prevented  by  bufmefs  from  cxc- 
<c  cuting  that  defign.  Dr.  Wigan  thinks,  however,  that 
<e  none  of  the  objections  are  of  fuch  weight,  but  that  the 
Prafatio,  «c  finance  of  his  doftrine,  namely,  the  reality  of  a  Pletho- 
c<  ra,  fliJl  ftands  firm  and  unfhaken." 

In  the  year  1704,  he  was  chofen  profelTor  of  Chymillry 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  the  year  after,  he  attended 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  in  his  Spanifh  expedition,  as  phy- 
ilcian  to  the  army  there,  in  which  poft  he  continued  near 
two  years,  From  thence  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and 
went  to  Rome,  as  well  for  the  fake  of  feeing  the  antiquities 
of  that  famous  city,  as  for  the  pleafure  of  viiiting  and  con- 
verfing  with  Baglivi  and  Lancifi,  men  eminent  at  that  time 
for  their  Ikill  in  phyfic.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1707, 
he  found  the  character  of  his  illuftrious  patron  very  rudely 
treated  -,  and,  out  of  a  fpirit  of  gratitude,  publifhed  a  de- 
fence of  him  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  An  Account  of  the 
"  Earl  of  Peterborough's  conduct  in  Spain,  chiefly  fmce  the 
*'  railing  the  Siege  of  Barcelona,  1706;  to  which  is  added, 
*'  The  Campaign  of  Valencia.  With  Original  Papers." 
Lond.  i  707.  8vo.  This  piece,  relating  to  party-matters,  made 
a  great  noife,  fome  loudly  commending,  others  as  loudly  con- 
demning it ;  fo  that  a  third  edition  of  it  was  publilhed  in 

1708. 

In  July  1707,  he  was  created  doctor  of  phyfic  by  diplo- 
ma. In  1709,  he  publifhed  his  praelectiones  Chymicae:  in 
quibus  omnes  fere  operationes  Chymicas  ad  vera  piincipia  et 
ipfius  Naturae  leges  rediguntur;  anno  1704,  Oxonii  in  Mu» 
faeo  Afhmoleano  habitas.  That  is,  4C  Chymical  Lectures,  in 
44  which  almofl  all  the  operations  of  Chymiitry  are  reduced 
**  to  their  true  principles  and  the  laws  of  Nature.  Read  in 
**  the  Mufaeum  at  Oxford,  1704."  Thefe  lectures  are  dedi- 
cated 
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cated  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  are  nine  in  number,  befides 
three  tables.     They  were  attacked    by  the  German  philofo- 
phers-,  who  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  new  principles ;    and 
therefore,  the  learned  authors  of  A&a  Eriiditorum  in  1710, 
prefixed  to  their  account  of  them,  a  cenfure,  in  which  they 
were  pleafed  to  treat  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  Philo- 
fophy  as  figments,  and  the  method  of  arguing  made  ufe  of  in 
thefe  leclures  as  abfurd  ;    becaufe,  in  their  opinion,  it  tended 
to  recal  Occult  Qualities  in  Philofophy.     To  this  foolifh  and 
groundlefs  charge,  an  anfwer  was  given  by  Dr.  Freind,  which 
was  published  in  Latin  in  the  Philoiophical  Tranfactions,  andN^ji.  for 
added  by  way  of  Appendix,  to  the  fecond  edition  of  the  Prae-July>  Aug- 
le&iones  Chymicas.      Both  the  anfwer  and   the  book  have  ^  X7IXl 
been  tranilated,  and  printed  together  in  Englifh. 

In  the  year  1712,    he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,    and  the  fame  year  attended  the  duke  of  Ormond 
into  Flanders,  as  his  phyfician.     He  refided  moftly  after  his 
return  at  London,  and  gave  himfelf  up  wholly  to  the  cares  of 
his  profefTion.     In  1716,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  the  College 
of  Phyficians  ;    and  the  fame  year  he  publifhed  the  firit  and 
third  books  of  Hippocrates  de  morbis  popularibus,  to  which 
he  added,    a  Commentary  upon  Fevers,    divided  into  ^me 
fhort  difTertations.     This   work  was  attacked  by  Dr.  John 
Woodward,  profefibr  of  phyfic  in  Grefham-College,    in  his 
'e  State  of  Phyfic  and  of  Difeafes,  with  an  enquiry  into  the 
<c  caufes  of  the  late  increafe  of  them,  but  more  particularly 
<c  of  the  Small-pox,"  &c.  printed  in  1718.  8vo:  and  here  laid 
the  foundation  of  adifpute,  which  was  carried  on  with  great 
acrimony  and   violence  on   both  fides.     Parties  were  formed 
under  thefe  leaders,    and    feveral  pamphlets    were   written, 
which  are  not  worth  mentioning  here.     Dr.  Freind  fupported 
his  fentiment,  "  concerning  the  advantage  of  purging  in  the 
"  fecond  fever  of  the  confluent  kind  of  SmalJ-pox,"    for  it 
was  on  this  Tingle  point  that  the  difpute  chiefly  turned,  in  a 
Latin  letter  addreffed  to  Dr  Richard  Mead  in  1719,  and  fince 
printed  among  his  works.     He  was  likewife  fuppofed  to  be 
the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  "  A  Letter  to  the  learn- 
*'   ed   Dr.  Woodward,    by  Dr.  Byfield,"    printed  in  1719, 
wherein  Dr.  Woodward   is   rallied  with  great  fpirit  and  ad- 
drefs  ;    for   Dr.   Wigan  informs   us,    that  Freind    made  no 
ferious  anfwer  to  Woodward's  book,  buc  contented   himfelf^ 
with  ridiculing;  his  antao;oaiit  under  the  name  of  a  celebrated 

.         &  «^ 

empiric. 

March  the  7th  1717,  he  read   the  Gulftonian  leclure  in 
the  College  of  Phyfjcians  i  and  on  the  i8th  of  October  1 720, 

O  4  pronounced 
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pronounced  the  Anniverfary  Oration  before  that  learned  body, 
which  was  afterwards  publifhcd  and  highly  applauded.  In 
the  year  1722,  he  was  elected  a  burgefs  to  parliament  for 
Launcertori  in  Cornwall  ;  and  acting  in  his  ftation  as  a 
fenator,  with  that  warmth  and  freedom  which  was  natural  to 
him,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  fome  quick  fpeeches  againft 
fuch  meafures  as  he  difapproved.  He  was  fuppofed  to  have  a 
hand  in  Atterbury,  the  biihop  of  Rochefter's,  Plot,  as  it  was 
then  called  ;  and  this  drew  upon  him  fo  much  refehtment, 
that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Aft  being  at  that  time  fufpended,  he 
was,  on  the  I5th  of  March  1722-3,  committed  to  the 
Tower.  He  continued  a  prifoner  there  till  the  21  ft  of  June 
following,  when  he  was  admitted  to  bail,  his  fureties  being 
Dr.  Mead,  Dr.  Hulfe,  Dr.  Lever,  and  Dr.  Hale  ;  and  after- 
wards, in  November,  was  discharged  from  his  recogni- 
-/_,  mce. 

The  leifure  afforded  him  by  this  confinement,  was  not  fo 
much  difturbed  by  uneafy  thoughts  and  apprehenfions,  but 
that  he  could  employ  Jhimfelf  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his. 
abilities  and  profeflion  ;  and  accordingly,  he  wrote  another 
Letter  in  Latin  to  Dr.  Mead,  "  concerning  fome  particular 
ts  kind  of  Small-pox."  Here  alfo,  he  laid  the  plan  of  his 
laft  and  moil  elaborate  work,  his  celebrated  Hiftory  of  Phy- 
fic ;  the  title  of  which  runs  thus,  cc  The  Hiilory  of  Phyiic 
c5  from  the  time  of  Galen  to  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
"  Century,  chiefly  with  regard  to  practice  :  in  a  difcourfe- 
fic  written  to  Dr.  Mead."  The  firft  part  of  this  was  pub- 
limed  in  1725,  the  fecond  the  year  following.  This  work, 
though  juftly  deemed  a  great  and  mafterly  performance,  both 
in  refpedl:  of  ufe  and  elegance,  did  not  eicape  cenfure; 
but  was  animadverted  upon  by  fome  writers  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  envy  of  a  party  may  very  well  account 
for  what  was  written  againft  it  at  home  ;  but  it  fell  alfo 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  moft  learned  and  candid 

,_  - 

John  le  Clerc,  who  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  be  under 
any  influence  of  this  fort,  in  the  exceptions  he  made 
frm,  xxvli.  to  ir>  m  t'le  Biblibtheque  Ancienne  and  Moderne.  The 
cafe  was  this.  Dr.  Daniel  le  Clerc3  his  brother,  wrote  a 
Hiltory  of  Phyfic,  which  was  juftly  admired  and  applauded, 
but  reached  no  lower  than  to  the  time  of  Galen.  Upon  p.ub- 
liihing  a  new  edition  in  the  year  1723,  there  was  a  little 
piece  added  to  it,  called,  Un  Pian  pour  fervir,  &c.  that  is, 
*£  A  Pian  for  a  continuation  of  that  Hiftory,  from  the  end 
w  of  the  fecond  age,  to  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth.* 
The  three  former  parts  of  Daniel  le  Gere's  Hiftory  of  P^yfic^ 

Dr, 
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Dr.  Freind  had  highly  extolled,  but  had  fpoken  fomewhat 
(lightly  of  the  "  Plan  for  the  Continuation,"  &c.  which  he 
reprefented  not  only  as  a  very  imperfect  and  fuperficial  perfor- 
mance, but  in  many  particulars  inaccurate  and  erroneous. 
Againft  this  cenfure  John  le  Clerc  defends  his  brother,  and 
obferves,  that  Dr.  Freind  had  not  a  juft  idea  of  the  piece  he 
condemns  in  feveral  points  :  in  this,  particularly,  that  he  all 
along  treats  the  Plan  for  a  Continuation  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Phyfic,  as  if  it  were  the  Continuation  itfelf  ;  whereas  the 
author  only  meant  it  as  a  rough  draught,  which  might  be  of 
ufe  to  fuch  as  fhould  undertake  it.  Without  purfuing  the 
hidory  of  this  trifling  difpute  any  farther,  we  may  eafily  per- 
ceive., that  the  credit  of  Dr.  Friend's  work  was  very  little 
concerned  in  it  :  it  being  little  more  than  the  feitling  a  point 
of  honour,  as  it  were,  between  two  phyficians,  who  hap- 
pened to  fall  upon  the  fame  fubjecl.  The  performances  of 
Dr.  Le  Clerc  and  Dr.  Friend,  make  between  them  a  very 
com  pleat  Hiftory  of  Phyfic  from  the  earlieft  accounts  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  :  the  latter  having  begun 
where  the  former  left  off. 

Soon  after  he  obtained  his  liberty,  he  was  made  phyfician 
to  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  upon  that  prince's  accellion  to 
the  throne,  he  became  phyfician  to  the  queen,  who  honoured 
him  with  a  vaft  (hare  of  her  confidence  and  efteem,  He  did 
not,  however,  enjoy  this  place  long;  but  died  of  a  fever  at 
London,  upon  the  2r')th  of  July  1728,  in  the  521!  year  of 
his  age.  Their  majefties  exprefled  the  utmoil:  concern  at  his 
death,  and,  in  conlideration  of  his  own  rreat  merit  and  their 

'  *  O 

efteem  for  him,   fettled  a  penfiori  upon   his  widow.      .ie  left 

•*  » 

one  fon,  who  was  educated  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  be- 
came afterwards  a  ftudent  at  ChrihV  Church  in  Oxford.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Hitchani  in  Buckinghammirej, 
near  which  he  had  a  feat  ;  but  there  is  a  monument  ere?ed  to 
him  in  Weftminfter-Abbey,  with  an  infcription  fuitable  to 
his  memory.  He  had  himfelf  rendered  the  like  kind  office 
to  more  than  one  of  his  friends,  being  peculiarly  happy  in 
this  fort  of  compofitions  :  for  the  infcription:.  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Mr.  John  Phillips  the  poet,  and  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Sprat,  bi(hop  of  Rochester,  were  both  from  his  pen.  Dn 
Wigan  publifhed  his  Latin  works  together  at  London,  1733, 
in  folio,  adding  to  them,  a  tranflation  of  his  Hiftory  of 
Phyfic  into  the  fame  language,  with  an  excellent  hiilorical 
Preface  ;  and  to  the  whole  is  prefixed,  an  elegant  dedication 
to  his  royal  patronefs  the  late  Queen,  by  his  brother  Dr. 
Robert  Freind,  though  Niceron  fuggefb  it  to  have 
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written  by  Dr.  VVigan  alfo.     His   works   were  reprinted  at 
Paris  in  1735,  in  4to. 

There  is  no  occafion  to  quote  authorities,  in  praife  of  a 
man,  whofe  work-  arc  fo  (landing  a  teftimony  of  his  uncom- 
mon abilities  and  learning  in  his  profeflion ;  e!fe  we  could  be 
abundantly  Supplied  in  regard  to  Dr.  Freind.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  James  Keil,  in  his  Medicina  Statica  Britannica,  fays,  that 
he  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be,  Et  fcribendi  &  docendi  Ma- 
giitrum,  c'  A  great  Mafter  cf  writing  and  teaching;"  and 
that,  not  only  by  the  profcfTors  in  that  faculty  of  our  own 
nation,  but  by  the  greateft  men  in  the  profeflion  throughout 
Europe.  And  it  is  certain,  that  Hoffman  in  Germany,  Hel- 
vetius  and  Hecquet  in  France,  and  Boerhaave  in  Holland, 
had  a  great  veneration  for  him,  and  have  given  him  the 
higheft  praifes.  His  character  is  Jet  off  to  great  advantage  in 
the  Harveian  Oration,  fpoken  by  Dr.  Edward  Wilmot  in 
J735  >  where  he  is  reprefented  as  a  deep  philosopher,  a 
learned  phyfician,  an  elegant  writer,  and  an  ornament  to 
fociety,  as  being  very  honeft  and  very  humane,  ever  defirous 
of  doing  good,  and  communicating  knowledge  to  the  utmoft 
extent  of  his  power. 

FREINSHEMIUS  (JOHN-),  3  mod  ingenious  and 
learned  man,  was  born  at  Ulm  in  Suabia,  in  the  year  1608, 
and  biought  up  to  letters,  which  he  attained  in  an  eminent 
degree.  He  is  faid  to  have  understood  almoft  all  the  Euro- 
pern  languages,  befides  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He 
was  profeflbr  of  eloquence  at  Upfal,  librarian  and  hiSrorio- 
grapher  to  Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  and  afterwards  pro- 
felTor  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1660.  He 
did  many  Services  to  the  republic  of  letters,  tl.e  firft  of  which 
was  his  Critique  upon  Florus,  whom  he  corrected  and  ex- 
plained very  happily.  The  learned  Bernegger,  whofe  daugh- 
ter he  had  married,  put  him  upon  this  work  ;  and  was  after- 
wards furprifed,  at  the  great  penetration  and  judgment, 
which  FreinSheim  had  {hewn  in  difcovering,  what  had  efcap- 
ed  all  the  learned  before  him.  His  notes  have  been  printed 
intire  in  the  beft  editions  of  this  author.  So  have  his  notes 
upon  Tacitus  ;  which,  though  Short,  are  very  judicious,  re- 
lating to  fuch  particulars,  as  Lipfius,  and  the  other  critics* 
either  knew  not  or  omitted. 

But  what  have  moSt  diStinguifhed  him,  arehisSamous  Sup- 
plements to  Quintus  Curtius  and  Livy.  There  was  a  Supple- 
ment, indeed,  to  Quintus  Curtius  before;  but  it  being  no- 
thing more  than  a  miferable  compilation  from  Juftin  and 
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without  either  judgment  or  order,  Frenfheim  thought* 
it  expedient  to  draw  up  a  new  one.     For  this  purpofe,  he 
confulced  every  author,   Greek  and  Latin,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, which  could  be  of  the  leaft  ufe  to  him  ;  and  he  exe- 
cuted his  tafk  fo  much  to  the  approbation  and  fatisfadion  of 
the  public,  that  they  no  longer  deplored  the  lofs  of  the  two 
firft  bpoks  of  this  entertaining  hiftorian.      And  we  may  truly 
fay,   what,  indeed,   has  been  faid,    of  Frienftieim's  Supple- Bajnet^$ 
ment,  that  "  if,  as  a  head,  it  is  not  intirely  gold,  like  thejugemen* 
*'  reft  of  the  body,   yet  it  is  brafs  extremely  well  gilt,  and  des  Savans« 
<c  moft  exaclly  proportioned  to  the  members."     Neverthe- 
iefs,  fome  have  affected  to  admire  ftili  more  his  Supplement 
to  Livy  j  which,  they  fay,  is  compofed  with  equal  judgment 
and  learning,  and  for  the  pains  it  coil  the  author,  ought  to 
be  ranked  with  the  labours  of  Hercules.     It  was,  undoubted- 
ly, a  prodigious  undertaking  to  fupply  the  defects  of  Livy, 
not  a  third  part  of  whofe  hiftory  is  come  to  our  hands :  yet 
Freinftiemius  has  done  it  well  j    fo  well,  that  his  admirers 
have  faid,   they  were  almoft  glad  to  have  loft  Livy,  for  the 
fake  of  this  Supplement.     We  are  ready  to  pay  all  due  re- 
fpeft  to   the    great    acutenefs,  judgment,    and   learning   of 
Freinfhemius,    but  cannot  fay  fuch  high  things  as  thefe.     On 
the  contrary,  we  muft  own  ourfelves  very  much  concerned 
for  the  lofs  of  Livy,  and  that  we  would  moft  gladly  exchange 
the  Supplement  for  the  Original.     Mr.  Le  Clerc,  as  well  as 
fome  other  editors,  has  printed  this  Supplement  with  his  edi- 
tion of  Livy  at  Arnfterdarn,   1710.      He  declares  the  whole 
to  be  very  ingenious  and  learned,  but  thinks,  there  is  a  greater 
degree  of  purity  and  elegance;  in  the  firft  ten  books  of  it; 
and  that  fome  fpeeches  in  them  are  incomparable.     There 
is  this  to  fupport   Mr.  Le  Clerc's  judgment,  that  thefe  ten 
books  were  publiihed  in  the  author's  life-time ;    the  other 
ninety  *  five,  after  his  death. 

Befides   what  has  been  mentioned    above,    Freinfhemius 
wrote  notes  upon  Phsedrus,  and  other  Philological  pieces. 

FRESNE  (CHARLES  DE),  one  of  the  moft  learned 
men  of  his  time  in  France,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family,., 
and  born  at  Ann i ens  in  the  year  1610.  After  being  taught 
polite  literature  in  the  jefuits-College  there,  he  went  to  ftudy 
the  Jaw  at  Orleans^  and  was  fworn  advocate  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  in  the  year  1631.  He  praftifed  fome  time  at 
the  bar,  but  without  intending  to  make  it  the  bufmefs  of  his 
life.  He  returned  to  Amiens,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to 
,  and  run  thorough  all  forts  of  learning ;  Humanity  and 
.7  Philofophy, 
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Philofophy,  I, aw,  PfvuV,  Divinity,  and  Hiftorv.  In  1668, 
he  went  and  fettled  at  Paris ;  and  foon  after  a  propofal  was 
laid  before  monfieur  Colbert,  to  draw  all  the  authors  toge- 
ther, who  at  different  times  had  written  the  Hiftory  of 
France,  and  to  form  a  body  out  of  them.  This  minifter 
liking  the  propofal,  and  believing  De  Frefne  the  bcft  qualified 
for  the  undertaking,  furnifhed  him  with  a  great  many  me- 
moirs and  manufcripts  for  this  purpofe.  De  Me. he  wrought 
upon  thefe  materials  without  intermiflion,  and  drew  up  a 
large  preface,  containing  the  names  of  the  authors,  their 
character  and  manner,  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  and  the 
order  they  were  to  be  ranged  in.  When  the  perfon,  that 
went  between  him  and  the  minifter  of  ftate,  had  feen  his 
fcheme,  he  let  him  know,  that  it  was  not  approved,  and  that 
it  would  be  necelfary  to  make  another.  Upon  this,  De 
Frefne  being  convinced,  that  if  he  had  followed  the  order 
prefcribed,  the  whole  work  had  been  fpoiled,  frankly  told  the 
gentleman,  that  fince  he  had  not  been  happy  enough  to  pleafe 
thole  in  authority,  his  advice  was,  that  they  fhould  look  out 
Come  of  the  belt  hands  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  returned  them  all  their  memoirs.  Being;  thus  difen- 

Q| 

gaged  from  a  tedious  and  laborious  undertaking,  he  rimmed 
his  "  Latin  GIofTary,"  which  was  received  with  general 
commendation  ;  and  though  Hadrian  Valefius,  in  his  preface 
to  the  Valefiana,  remarks  feveral  mifrakes  in  it ;  it  is  never- 
thelefs,  a  very  excellent  and  ufeful  work.  It  was  afterwards 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  more  volumes ;  and  the  edition  of 
Paris  in  1733,  makes  no  lefs  than  fix  in  folio.  His  next  per- 
formance was  a  "  Greek  GlofTary,"  confuting  of  curious  paf- 
fages  and  remarks,  moft  of  which  are  drawn  from  manufcripts 
very  little  known.  This  work  is  in  two  volumes  folio.  He  was 
the  author  and  editor  alfo  of  feveral  other  performances.  He 
drew  a  Genealogical  Map  of  the  kings  of  France.  He 
wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Conftantinople  under  the  French  Empe- 
rors :  it  was  printed  at  the  Louvre,  and  dedicated  to  the 
king.  He  publifhed  an  Hiftorical  Tra6l  concerning  John 
BaptifVs  Head,  fome  reliques  of  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  at 
i  Amiens.  He  publifh  d,  laftly,  editions  of  Cinnamus,  Nice- 
phorus,  Anna  Comnena,  Zonaras,  and  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicon,  with  learned  difTertations  and  notes. 

De  Frefne  died  upon  the  23d  of  October  1688,  aged 
feventy- eight  years ;  and  left  four  children,  on  whom  jLewis 
the  XlVth  fettled  good  penfionSj  in  consideration  of  their 
father's  merit. 

FRES- 
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FRESNOY  (CHARLES  ALPHONSE  DU),  an  excellent 
poet  and  painter,  was  the  Ton  of  a  famous  apothecary  at  Paris, 
and  born  therein  the  year  1611.  His  father  bred  him  up  a 
fcholar,  with  a  defign  to  make  him  a  phyfician  ;  and  he  made 
fuch  a  progrefs  in  learning,  that  it  was  fuppofed  he  would 
anfwer  all  the  expectations  conceived  of  him.  At  length, 
he  difcovered  a  moft  violent  attachment  to  the  mufes,  and 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  greateft  poet  in  his  time, 
if  the  Art  of  Painting,  a  miftrefs  equally  beloved,  had  not 
weakened  by  dividing  his  afFe&ions,  or  talent.  And  now, 
all  thoughts  of  applying  to  phyfic  being  laid  afide,  he  gave 
himfelf  up  intirely  to  the  follicitations  of  his  genius,  and  fell 
to  fludying  the  art.  He  was  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
when  he  learned  to  defign  under  Perrier  and  Vouet  -,  and  in 
1634  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  contracted  an  intimate 
friendmip  with  Mignard,  as  lafting  as  his  life.  It  is  faid, 
that  when  Frefnoy  firft  came  to  Rome,  he  was  put  to  great 
difficulties,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  know  how  to  get  bread  :  for, 
having  angered  his  parents,  in  neglecting  the  profeflion  they 
had  chofen  for  him,  he  had  no  fupplies  from  them,  and  what 
he  carried  with  him  was  foon  fpent.  However,  he  bore  all 
with  patience,  comforting  himfelf  with  the  opportunities  he 
had  of  improving  in  the  ftudy  of  painting,  which  he  con- 
tinued with  ardor,  till  Mignard  came,  and  then  he  fared 
better. 

He  had  a  foul  not  to  be  fatisfied  with  a  fuperficial  know- 
ledge of  his  art :  and  therefore,  he  refolved  to  go  to  the 
root,  and  extract  the  very  quintefcence  of  it.  He  made  him- 
felf familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  :  ftudied  Ana- 
tomy, and  the  Elements  of  Geometry,  with  the  Rules  of 
Perfpeclive  and  Architecture  :  defigned  after  the  Iife3  in  the 
Academy  ;  after  Raphael,  in  the  Vatican  -3  and  after  the  an- 
tiques, wherever  he  found  them  :  and  making  critical  re- 
marks as  he  proceeded,  he  drew  up  a  body  of  them  in  Latin 
verfe,  and  laid  the  plan  of  his  incomparable  Poem,  DE  ARTE 
GRAPHICA.  In  conformity  to  the  principles  therein  eftab- 
lifhed,  he  endeavoured  to  put  his  own  thoughts  in  execution  ; 
but  as  he  never  had  been  well  inftructed  in  the  management 
of  his  pencil,  his  hand  was  extremely  flow,  and  he  feemed 
to  do  what  he  did  with  pain.  Befides,  having  employed  molt 
of  his  time  in  a  profound  attention  to  the  theory  of  painting, 
he  had  very  little  left  for  the  practical  part:  fo  little,  that 
his  performances  don't  exceed  fifty  hidorical  pieces,  exdu- 
fively  of  his  copies  after  others.  Having  ftudied  the  Ele- 
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ments  of  Euclid,  and  his  gufto  in  Architeclure  being  ex- 
cellent, he  painted  the  remainders  of  the  old  Roman  Archi- 
leclure  in  and  about  Rome.  He  fold  his  pictures  for  fubfift- 
ence,  or  rather  gave  them  away  for  little  or  nothing. 

Of  all  his  competitions  his  Form  was  his  favourite,  being 
the  fruit  of  more  than  twenty  years  fiudy  and  labour.  He 
communicated  it  to  the  matters  of  grcateft  note,  in  all  places 
where  he  went  j  and  particularly,  to  Albani  and  Guercino  at 
Bologna.  He  confulted  alfo  the  men  of  letters,  and  the  beft 
authors  on  painting,  as  well  as  the  works  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated profeffors  of  the  art,  before  he  put  his  laft  hand  to  it. 
Upon  his  return  home  from  Italy  in  1656,  he  feemed  very 
inclinable  to  give  it  to  the  public  ;  but  imagining,  it  would  be 
of  little  ufe  without  a  French  verfion  to  it,  and,  by  reafon  of 
his  long  abfence  from  France,  not  retaining  enough  of  his 
native  tongue  to  undertake  it  himfelf,  he  laid  afide  all  thoughts 
of  publifhing  it  at  prefent.  At  length,  monfieur  De  Piles, 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  made  a  French 
tranflation  of  it  into  profe  ;  and,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface, 
*'  according  to  the  true  fenfe  of  the  author,  and  to  his  liking.'1 
Frefnoy  yet  deferred  to  publifh  it,  intending  to  illuftrate  it 
with  a  Commentary;  but  he  was  prevented  by  a  paralyfis3 
of  which  he  died  at  a  houfe  of  one  of  his  brothers  near  Paris, 
in  1665,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

After  his  death  his  poem  was  printed,  with  a  profe  tran- 
tion  and  notes  by  monfieur  De  Piles,  and  dedicated  to  the 
famous  minifter  Colbert.  It  was  afterwards  tranflated  into 
Englifh  by  Mr.  Dryden,  who  prefixed  to  it  "  an  original 
*'  preface,  containing  a  parallel  between  Painting  and  Poetry .** 
Richard  Graham,  Efq;  republifhed  this  work,  and  added  to 
it,  "  A  fhort  account  of  the  mod  eminent  Painters,  both 
"  ancient  and  modern."  In  the  dedication  to  the  earl  of 
Burlington,  Mr.  Graham  has  the  following  paragraph : 
*'  The  reputation  of  monfieur  Du  Frefnoy  is  eflablifhed  all 
sc  over  Europe;  and  hbs  poem  allowed  to  be  the  moft  com- 
*'  plete  and  methodical  fyftem,  that  has  yet  been  publifhed 
*e  of  the  Art  of  Painting.  And  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
"  Dryden,  if  any  thing  can  be  added,  it  is,  that  he  is  one 
*c  of  your  lordfhip's  favourite  authors  ;  and  as  fuch  it  will  be 
*<  expected  I  fhould  account  for  fome  liberties,  that  have 
*c  been  taken  with  his  excellent  tranflation.  The  misfortune 
"  that  attended  him  in  that  undertaking  was,  that  for  want 
*'  of  a  competent  knowledge  in  painting,  he  fuffered  himfelf 
<s  to  be  raided  by  an  unfkilful  .guide,  Monfieur  de  Piles  told 
45  him.  in  his  preface,  that  his  French  verfion  was 
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<e  at  the  requeft  of  the  author  himfelf  j    and  altered  by  him, 

0  till  it  was  wholly  to  his  mind.     This  Mr.  Dryden  taking 

*e  upon  content,  thought  there  was  nothing  more  incumbent 

S(  on  him,  than  to  put  it  into  the  beft  Englifh  he  could: 

"  and  accordingly,    performed  his  part  here,    as   in  every 

"  thing  elfe,  with  accuracy.     But,  my  lord,  it  being  mani* 

<{  feft  that  the  French  tranflator  has  frequently  miftaken  the 

"  fenfe  of  his  author,  and  very  often,   alfo,    not  fet  it  in  the 

*€  moft  advantageous  light,  to  do  juftice   to  monfieur  Du 

*{  Frefnoy,   Mr,  Jervas,    a  very  good  critic  in  the  language 

cc  as  well  as  fubjecl:  of  the  poem,  has  been  prevailed  upon 

<e  correct  what  was  found  amifs  :    and   his  amendments  be- Art  of 

<c  ing  every  where  diilinguifhed  with  proper  marks,  are  moflPalntin&' . 

«c  humbly  fubmitted  to  your  judgment.''     There  is  prefixed  ^CJ6* 

in  this  edition,    a  copy   of  verfes  from  Mr.  Pope  to  Mr, 

Jervas. 

Frefnoy  had  a  particular  veneration  for  Titian,  whom  of 
all  painters  he  looked  upon  as  the  moft  perfect  imitator  of 
nature :    and    never  did  any  French   mafter   come   fo  near 
Titian,  as  Frefnoy.     He  followed  him   in   his  manner   of 
colouring  ;    as  he  did  the  Carracci's  in  their  gufto  of  defign. 
But,  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  his  pencil,  to  make  him 
famous  in  after-ages,  his  pen  has  abundantly  fupplied  :  and 
his  Poem  upon  Painting  will  keep  his  name  alive,  as  long  as 
either  Poetry,   or  Painting,   {hall  find  any   efteern    in   the 
world. 

FRESNY    (CHARLES  RIVIERE  DU),    a  French  poe? 
and  writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1648.      He  had  a 
good  natural  tafle  for  Mufic,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architec- 
ture, and  all  the  fine  arts.     He  had,    alfo,  a  tafte  for  laying 
out  gardens,  which  procured  him  the  place  of  overfeer  of  the 
king's  gardens,  viz.  Lewis  XIV.  whofe  valet  de  chambre  he 
]ikewife  was.     He  quitted  the  court  after  fome  time,  and 
came  to  refide  at  Paris  ;   where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  books 
and  writing,  and  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  things 
of  different  kinds.     He  died  at  Paris  upon  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber 1724:  and  in  1731,  his  works  were  collected  and  print- 
ed there  in  fix  volumes  12  mo.  confifting  of  "  ckanmtic  per- 
"  formances,  fongs,  amufements  ferious  arid  comical,"  &c. 

FRISCHLIN    (NICODEMUS),   a  learned  German,  fa- 
mous for  Criticifm  and  Poetry,  was  born  at  Baling  in  Suabia,M&ck 
upon    the  22d  of  September   1547.      His    father,    being  aAdam 
minifler  and  a  man  of  letters,  taught  him  the  rudiments  him- 

felf, 
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felf,  and  then  fent  him  to  Tubingen.     Here  he   made   fo  s- 
mazing  a  progrefs  in   the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  that  he 
is  faid  to  have  written  poetry  in  them  both,   when  he  was  no 
more  than  thirteen  years  of  age.      He  continued  to  improve  hi» 
very  uncommon  talents  in  cumpofition.s  of  feveral  kinds,  as  well 
profe  as  verfe  ;    and  at  twenty  years  old  v/as  made  a  profeflbr 
in  the  univerfity  of  Tubingen.     Though  his  turn  lay  princi- 
pally towards  poetry,  infomuch  that,   as  Melchior  Adam  tells 
us,  he  really  coufd   make  verfes  as  fait  as  he  wanted  them, 
yet  he  was  acquainted  with  every  part  of  fcience  and  learning- 
He  ufed  to  moderate  at  philofophical  difputes  j  to   read    pub- 
lic lectures  in  Mathematics  and  Aft.'onomy  :    and  all  before 
he  had  reached  his  five  and  twentieth  year.     In  15/9,  he  had 
a  mind^o  try  his  fortune  abroad,  his  reputation  being  fpread 
tar   and    near  ;    and   therefore,   prepared  to  go  to  the  ancient 
university  of  1'riburg,    where  he  had  promifed,    it  fecms,    to 
come  and  read  lectures.     But  he  was  obliged    to   defift  from 
this  purpofe,    partly  becaufe  his   wife  rcfufed   to   accompany 
him,    and  partly  hecaufe  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg  would  not 
confent  to  his  going  thither,  or  any  where  elfe. 

Things  had  gone  finely  with  Frifchlin  fo  far ;    but  now  "art 
affair  happened,  which  laid  the   foundation  of  troubles,  that 
did  not  end  before  his  life.      In  the  year  1580,    he  publifhed 
an  Oration    in   praife  of  a  Country-life,  with   a  paraphrafe 
upon  Virgil's  Eclogues  and  Georgia-.     Here  he  compared  the; 
lives  of  fome  modern  courtiers  with  thofe  of  the  ancient  huf- 
bandmen  ;   and  noting  fome  pretty  feverely,  who  had  degene- 
rated  from   the  virtue  and  fimpiicity  of  their   anceftors,    he 
made  himfelf  fo  obnoxious,  that  even  his  life  was  in  danger. 
He  made  many  public  apologies  for  himfelf;  his   prince  even 
interceded   for  him,  but  all  would  not  do  :  nor  could  he  con- 
tinue fafe  any  longer  at  home.     With  his  prince's  leave  there- 
fore he  went  to  Lauback,  a  town  of  Carniola  in  the  remote 
part  of  Germany,  and  taught  a  fchool  there  ;  but  the  air  not 
agreeing  with  his  wife  and  children,  he  returned  in  about  two 
years  to  his  own  country.     He  met  with  a  very  ungracious 
reception  ;  and  fo  flaying  but  a  little  while  he  went  to  Franc- 
fort,  and  from  Francfort  into  Saxony,    and  from  thence   to 
Brunfwick,  where  he  became  a  fchool  matter  again.     He  did 
not  continue  long  here,  but  patted  from  place  to  place,  till 
at  leno-th  being  reduced  to  nec-ffity,  he  applied  to  the  prince 
of  Wittenberg  for  relief.     His  application   was  disregarded  j 
which  he  fuppofing  to  proceed  from  the  malice  of  his  enemies., 
1ft  himfelf  loofe,  and   wrote   feverely   againft  them.     To  be 
ihort,  he  was  imprilaned  at  iaft  in  Wirtemberg-  Caftle  ;  from 

whence 
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whence  attempting  to  efcape  by  ropes,  not  ftrong  enough  to 
fupport  him,  he  fell  down  a  prodigious  precipice,  and  was 
dafhed  to  pieces  among  the  rocks. 

His  death  happened  upon  the  3oth  of  November  1590, 
and  was  univerfally  and  juftly  lamented ;  for  he  was  a  morfc 
ingenious  and  learned  man.  He  left  behind  him  a  great  many 
works  of  various  kinds,  as  Tragedies,  Comedies,  Elegies, 
Tranflations  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  with  Notes  upon 
them,  Orations,  &c.  While  he  was  rnafier  of  the  fchool 
at  Labacum,  he  compofed  a  new  Grsmmar ;  for,  it  feems, 
there  was  no  Grammar  extant  that  pleafed  him.  His  was 
more  methodic,  and  fhorter  than  any  of  them  ;  and  indeed, 
was  generally  approved.  So  far  then  he  had  done  well,  but 
he  was  not  fatisfied  ;  he  would  go  farther  ;  and,  not  content 
with  giving  a  Grammar  of  his  own,  mud  needs  attack  others. 
For  this,  he  drew  up  another  piece,  called,  Strigil  Gramma- 
tica,  in  which  he  difputes  with  fome  little  acrimony  againft 
all  other  Grammarians  ;  and  this,  as  is  natural  to  imagine, 
increafed  the  number  of  his  enemies.  With  all  his  parts 
and  learning,  he  feems  to  have  wanted  prudence  not  a 
little. 

FRO  BEN  I  US  (JOHN),    an  eminent  and  learned  Ger- 
man  printer,    was  a  native  of  Hammelburg   in   Franconia,^      lor 
where  he  was  from  his  childhood  trained  to  letters.     After- 
wards he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Bafil,  where  he  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  uncommonly  learned.     With  a  view 
of  promoting  good  left,  rs,    of  which   he  was   very  defirous, 
he  applied   himfelf  to  the  Art  of  Printing  ;    and  becoming  a 
mafter  of  it,  opened  a  (hop  at  Bafil.     He  was  the  firft  of  the 
German  printers,  who   brought  the  art   to  any  perfection  ; 
and  being  a  man  of  great  probity  and  piety,  as  well  as  (kill, 
he  was,  what  very  few  have  been,  particularly  choice  in  the 
authors  he  printed.     He    would    never   fuffer   libels,  or   any 
thing  that  might  hurt  the  reputation  of  another,  to  go  thro' 
his  prefs,  for  the  fake  of  profit;    but  very  jufHy  thought  all 
fuch  practices  difgraceful  to  his  art,  difgraceful  to  letters,  and 
infinitely'pernicious  to  religion  and  fociety.      The   great   re- 
putation and  character  of  this  printer  was  the  principal  mo- 
tive, which  induced  Erafmus  to   fix  his  quarters  at  Bafil,  in 
order   to  have  his   own   works  printed   by   him.     The  con- 
nexion between  Erafmus  and  Frobenius  grew  very  clofe   and 
intimate  ;  and  it  was  not  fuch  a  fort  of  connexion,  as  ufually 
fubfifts  between  a  printer  and  an  author,  where   each    is  en- 
deavouring to  make  the  belt  bargain  he  can,   but   it   was    a 
VOL,  V.  connexion 
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connexion  of  fricndftiip  and  the  fincereft  cordiality.  Eraf- 
mus loved  the  good  qualities  of  Froben,  as  much  as  Froben 
could  admire  the  great  ones  of  Erafmus. 

There  is  an  epiftle  of  Erafmus  extant,  which  contains  fo 
full  an  account  of  this  printer,  that  we  need  do  no  more,  than 
Epift.giz.  gjve  the  reader  the  fubltance  of  it.  It  was  written  in  1527, 
on  the  occafion  of  Froben's  death,  which  happened  that 
year ;  and  which  Erafmus  tells  us  he  bore  fo  extremely  ill, 
that  he  really  began  to  be  afhamed  of  his  grief,  fmce  what 
he  felt  upon  the  death  of  his  own  brother  was  not  to  be 
compared  to  it.  He  fays,  that  he  lamented  the  lefs  of  Fro- 
ben, not  fo  much  becaufe  he  was  the  moft  warmly  affeclion- 
ed  towards  him,  but  becaufe,  he  feemed  raifed  up  by  provi- 
dence for  the  promoting  of  liberal  ftudies.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  defcribc  his  good  qualities,  which  were,  indeed, 
very  great  and  numerous;  and  concludes,  with  a  particular 
account  of  his  death,  which  was  fomewhat  remarkable.  It 
feems,  that  about  five  years  before,  Froben  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  from  the  top  of  a  pair  of  ftairs,  down  on  a  brick 
pavement :  which  fall,  though  he  then  affected  not  to  be 
much  hurt  with  it,  is  thought  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
what  fucceeded.  The  year  before  he  died,  he  was  feized 
with  moft  exquifite  pains  in  his  right  ancle :  but  was  in  time 
fo  relieved  from  thefe,  that  he  was  able  to  go  to  Frankfort  on 
horfeback.  The  malady  however,  whatever  it  was,  was 
not  gone,  but  had  fettled  in  the  toes  of  his  right  foot,  of 
which  he  had  no  ufe.  Next,  a  numbnefs  feized  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  ;  and  then  a  dead  palfy,  which  taking  him 
when  he  was  reaching  fomething  from  a  high  place,  he  fell 
with  his  head  upon  the  ground,  and  difcovered  few  figns  of 
life  afterwards.  He  died  at  Bafil  in  the  year  1527,  lamented 
by  all,  but  by  none  more  than  Erafmus,  who  wrote  his  epi- 
taph in  Greek  and  Latin.  They  are  both  at  the  end  of  this 
epiftie  i  and  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  tranfcribe  the  Latin,  it 
being  but  fhort. 

"   Arida  Joannis  tegit  hie  lapis  ofla  Frobeni, 

"   Grbe  viret  toto,   nelcia  fama  nior'u 
<c   Moribus  hanc  niveis  meiuit  ftudiifque  juvandis, 

"   Qu«e  nunc  ma^fta  jacent  orba  parente  fuo. 
<c  Retujiit,  omavit  veterum  monumenta  fophorum, 

"   ^rte,  manu,   curis,  sere,  favore,  fide. 
<c  Huic  vitam  in  coelis  date  numina  jufta  perennem, 

"  Per  nos  in  terris  fama  perennis  erit." 

A  great 
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A  great  number  of  valuable  authors  were  printed  by  Fro- 
benius  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  among  which  were  the 
works  of  Jerome,  Auguftin,  and  Erafmus.  II  had  t<  rmed 
a  defjgn  to  print  the  Greek  fathers,  which  had  ucc  el  been 
done  ,  but  death  prevented  him.  However,  thar  noble  work 
was  carried  on  by  his  fon  Jerome  Frobenius,  ami  his  fcn-;n- 
law  Nicolas  Epifcopius,  who,  joining  in  partnership,  carried 
on  the  bufinefs  with  the  fame  re,  itation,  and  gave  very  cor- 
rect editions  of  the  Greek  father. 

FROBISER  (Sir  MARTIN),  an  eminent  Fnglifc  navi- 
gator and  fea  officer,   was  born  near  Doncafter  in  \orklli  c  ;s -ewe's 
but  we  know  not  of  what  parents,  or  in  what  year.     BeingAnnals> 
brought  up  to  navigation,    he  became  a  mod  eminent  failor:pj.:c^ 

j  r   rL  -r       I-/T-  >  'edit.  1631, 

and  was  the  nrit  Enghinman,  that  attempted  to  find  cue  a 
North- Weft  paflage  to  China.  He  made  offers  of  this  to 
feveral  Engli(h  merchants  for  fifteen  years  together  ;  but 
meeting  with  no  encouragement  from  them,  lie  applied  him- 
felf  at  length  to  queen  Elizabeth's  court.  Under  their  in- 
fluence and  protection,  he  engaged  a  fufficient  number  of  ad- 
venturers, and  collected  proper  fums  of  money.  The  {hips  he 
provided  were  only  three ;  namely,  two  barks  of  about 
twenty  five  tuns  each,  and  a  pinnace  often  tuns.  With 
thefe  he  failed  from  Deptford  on  the  8th  of  June  1576 ;  and 
the  court  being  then  at  Greenwich,  the  queen  beheld  them 
as  they  paiTed  by,  ;<  commended  ther^,  and  bad  them  fere-Coj^^* 
"  well,  with  (baking  her  hand  at  them  out  of  ths  win- of  Voyages, 
*c  dow." 

Bending  their  courfe  northward,  they  came  on  the  24th 
within  fight  of  Fara,  one  of  the  iflands  of  Shetland  :  and  on 
the  nth  of  July  difcovered  rreefeland,  which  flood  high, 
and  was  all  covered  with  mow.  They  could  not  land,  by 
reafon  of  the  ice,  and  great  depth  of  water  near  the  (here: 
the  Eaft  point  of  this  ifland,  however,  they  named,  c;  Queen 
"  Elizabeth's  Foreland.''  On  the  28th  they  had  fight  of 
JMeta  Incognita,  being  part  of  New  Greenland  ;  which  they 
could  not  land  on,  for  the  reafons  juft  mentioned.  Augult 
the  loth  he  went  on  a  Defart  Ifland,  three  miles  from  the 
Continent;  but  ftaid  there  only  a  few  hours.  The  next  day 
he  entered  into  a  (freight  which  he  called,  and  which  hath 
ever  fince  borne  the  name  of,  "  Frobifcf.  ,  or  Forbilher's 
<c  Streight;"  and  on  the  i2th,  failing  to  Gabriel's  Ifland, 
they  came  to  a  found,  which  they  named  Prior's  Sounu,  and 
anchored  in  a  fandy  bay  there.  The  i£th  they  faiLJ  to 
Prior's  Bay,  the  i;th  to  Thomas  Wiiliams's  Ifland  5  anc  the 

P  2  i8th 
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1 8th  came  to  an  anchor  under  Uurchci's  Ifiand.  Here  they 
went  on  (Lore,  and  had  fome  communication  with  the 
natives  ;  but  he  was  fo  unfortunate,  as  to  have  five  of  his 
men  and  a  boat  taken  by  thofe  b.irharians  They  were  like 
the  Tartars,  or  Samoeids,  with  long  black  hair,  broad  faces, 
fiat  nofes,  and  tawny:  the  garments  both  of  men  and  wo- 
men were  made  of  feal  (kins,  and  did  not  differ  in  fafhion  ; 
but  the  women  \verc  marked  in  the  face  with  blue  ftrtaks, 
down  the  checks,  and  round  the  eyes.  Having  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  recover  his  men,  he  fet  a?ain  fail  for  England  on 

&  o 

the  26th  of  Auguft;  came  within  fight  of  Kreefcland  the  ift 
of  September;  and,  nctwithftanding  a  terrible  ftorm  on  the 
7th,  he  arrived  fafe  at  Harwich  on  the  2d  of  October. 

He  took  poffeflion  of  the  country  in  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land's name;  and,  in  token  of  fuch  poiTeffion,  ordered  his 
men  to  bring  whatever  they  could  firft  find.  One  among 
the  reft  brought  a  piece  of  black  ftone,  much  like  fea-coal, 
but  very  heavy  Having  at  his  return  diftributed  fragments 
of  it  among  his  friends,  one  of  the  adventurer's  wives  threw 
a  fragment  into  the  fire:  which  bein?  taken  out  ao;ain,  and 

o  o  o 

quenched  in  vinegar,  glittered  like  gold  ;    and  being  tried  by 

fome  refiners  in  London,  was   found  to  contain  a  portion  of 

that  rich  metal.     From  this   efiay,  the   nation   dreaming  of 

nothing    but   mountains   of  gold,    great    numbers    earneftly 

prefled  captain  Frobifer  to  undertake  a  fecond  voyage  the  next 

ipring.     The  queen  lent  him  a  fhip  or"  the  royal  navy  of  200 

tuns;    with  which,  and  two  barks  of  about  30  tuns  each, 

Hakluyt,     tnev  fell  down  to  Gravefend,  upon  the   26th  of  May  1577, 

P.  61.         and   there   received  the  Sacrament  together  ;    an  act -of  reli- 

c_?  r 

gion,  not  fo  frequently  performed  as  it  ought  to  be  among 
men,  txpofed  to  fo  many  perils,  and  more  particularly  under 
the  protection  of  heaven.  They  failed  from  Harwich  on  the 
3ift  of  May,  and  arrived  in  i:t,  Magnus  Sound,  at  the  Ork- 
ney Iflands  upon  the  jth  of  June  ;  from  whence  they  kept 
their  courfe,  for  the  fpace  of  twenty- fix  days,  without  feeing 
anv  land.  They  met,  however,  with  great  drifts  of  wood, 
and  whole  bodies  of  trees ;  which  were  either  blown  off  the 
cliffs  of  the  neareft  lands  by  violent  ftorms,  or  rooted  up 
and  earned  by  floods  into  the  fea.  They  imagined,  that  they 
•I.,  were  brought  from  fome  part  of  the  Newfound -land  with  the 

ibid.  p.  •? ?. 

current  that  fetteth  from  the  Weft  to  the  Eaft. 

At  length,  on  the  4th  of  July,  they  difcovered  Freefe- 
land  ;  along  the  coafts  of  which  they  found  iflands  of  ice  of 
incredible  bignefs  ;  fome  beinp;  70  or  8q  fathoms  under 
\vater,  befictea  the  part  that  ftood  above  water,  and  more  than 

half 
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half  a  mile  in  circuit.  Not  bavins:  been  able  fafely  to  land 
in  this  place,  they  proceeded  for  Forbifer's  Streights ;  and  on 
the  i /th  of  the  fame  month,  made  the  North  Foreland  in 
them,  otherwife  called  Hall's  Ifland  ;  as  alfo,  a  fmaller  ifland 
of  the  fame  name,  where  they  had  in  their  Jait  voyage  found 
the  ore,  but  could  not  now  get  a  piece  fo  big  as  awallnut. 
However,  they  met  with  fome  quantity  of  it  in  other  adja- 
cent iflands,  but  not  enough  to  merit  their  attention.  They 
failed  about  to  make  what  difcoveries  they  could,  and  gave 
names  to  feveral  bays  and  ides ;  as  Jackman's  Sound,  Smith's 
Ifland,  Beare's  Sound,  Leicefter's  Ifle,  Anne  countefs  of 
Warwick's  Sound  and  liland,  York  Sound,  &c.  A  party 
landing  in  an  ifland  near  this  laft  mentioned  place  had  a 
bloody  conflict:  with  fome  of  the  natives,  five  or  fix  of 
which  they  killed,  and  brought  away  a  woman  with  her 
child.  In  (hooting  at  this  woman,  they  wounded  the  child 
in  the  arm,  to  cure  which  the  Engliih  furgeon  applied  falves : 
but  the  mother,  not  acquainted  with  fuch  kind  of  furgery,Hakluyt 
plucked  off  the  plaifter,  and  by  continual  licking  of  the  p.  68. 
wound  with  her  tongue  healed  it. 

The  captain's  commillion  directed  him  in  this  voyage  only 
to  fearch  for  ore,  and  to  leave  the  further  difcovery  of  the 
North-Well  paiTage  till  another  time.  Having  therefore,  in 
the  countefs  of  Warwick's  liland,  found  a  good  quantity,  he 
took  a  lading  of  it ;  intending  the  firft  opportunity  to  return 
home.  '  He  fet  fail  on  the  23d  of  Auguft,  and  arrived  in 
England  about  the  end  of  September.  He  was  moft  graciouf- 
ly  received  by  the  queen,  v/hofe  fmgular  pleafure  and  glory 
it  was  to  extend  the  Englifh  name  and  trade  to  the  utmoft 
parts  of  the  habitable  wcrld  :  and,  as  the  gold  ore  he  brought 
had  an  appearance  of  riches  and  profit,  and  the  hopes  of  a 
North- Weft  paiTage  to  China  was  greatly  increafed  by  this 
fecond  voyage,  her  majefty  appointed  commirlioners  to  make 
trial  of  the  ore,  and  examine  thoroughly  into  the  whole 
affair.  The  commiflioners  did  fo,  and  reported  the  great 
value  of  the  undertaking-,  and  the  expediency  of  further  car- 
rying on  the  difcovery  of  the  North- Weft  paiTage.  Upon 
this,  fu liable  preparations  were  made  with  all  pofiible  dif- 
patch  ;  and  becaufe,  the  mines  newly  found  out  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  defray  the  adventurers  charges,  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceflary  to  fend  a  feled  number  of  foldiers,  to  fecure  the 
places  already  difcovered,  to  make  further  difcoveries  into 
the  inland  parts,  and  to  fearch  again  for  the  paiTage  to  Ca- 
thay. Bcfides  three  (hips  as  before,  twelve  others  were  fitted 
out  for  this  voyage,  which  were  to  return  at  the  end  of  the 

P  3  fummer 
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fummcr  with  a  lar''r,£  of  gold  ore.  They  aflerrMed  at  Har- 
wich rhe  27th  of  May,  and  Liling  from  thence  the  ?ift, 
they  c.ime  within  fight  of  Frcefeland  on  the  2Oth  of  June: 
when  the  general,  goint1;  r>n  fhore,  took  pofleffion  of  the 
country  In  the  rucen  of  England's  name,  and  called  it  Weft- 
England.  Tliey  met  with  many  ftorms  and  difficulties  in 
thii  vov.:  'p.  which  retarded  them  fo  much,  that  the  feafon 

j       ^     •* 

was  I'M  far  advanced  to  undertake  difcovcries  ;  To  that,  after 
gett'Mg  as  much  ore  as  they  coulu,  they  failed  for  England, 
whither,  after  ..  ftorm}  ^nd  dangerous  voyage,  they  arrived 
about  the  beginnin  of  -.vclober. 

VVe  can  find  no  ncco.mt,  how  captain  Frobifer  employed 
htmfelf  from  this  rime  to  the  year  1585  ;  when  he  command- 
ed the  Aid,  in  Sir  Francis  Drake's  expedition  to  the  Wcfl- 
Indies.  In  the  year  1588,  he  bravely  exerted  himfelf  in  the 
cerVr.ce  cf  his  country  againft  the  Spanifh  Armada  ;  com- 
mauJing  then  th.  Triumph,  one  of  the  three  largeft  {hips  in 
thaw  fer":"?  anil  which  had  on  board  the  greateft  number  of 

O 

men  of  any  in  the  whole  English  fleet.  On  the  26th  of 
Julv,  V  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  hand 
of  t'^e  Lord  rligh  Admiral,  at  Tea,  on  board  his  own  fhip  ; 
and  when  afterwards  queen  Elizabeth  thought  it  neceffary  to 
keep  a  fleer;  on  the  Spanifh  coaft,  he  was  e.npio  ed  in  that 
fer<  :.e  ;  particularly  in  1590,  when  he  commanded  one  fqua- 
d:on,  as  Sir  John  Hawkins  did  another.  In  1594,  he  was 
fent  5th  fo'ir  men  of  wa;.  to  the  affiftance  of  Henry  the 
Fou.th  of  ;  ranee,  againft  a  body  of  the  Leaguers  and  Spa- 
niards then  in  poiTeilion  of  part  of  Bre'agne,  who  had  forti- 
fied ihemfeli/es  vtry  irrongly  at  Crovzon  near  Breft.  But  in 
an  afTnuIt  upon  that  for?:  on  he  7th  of  November,  he  was 
unfortunately  wounded  with  a  ball  in  the  hip,  or  fide,  of 
which  he  died,  foon  after  he  had  brought  the  fleet  fafely  back 
to  Plymouth  ;  and  was  buried  in  that  town.  Stow  tells  us, 
the  wound  was  not  mortal  in  itfelf,  but  became  fo  through 
the  negligence  of  hi-  chirurgeon,  who  only  extracted  the 
bullet  without  duly  fearching  the  wound,  and  taking  out  the 
wa.'-iing  driven  in,  which  caufed  it  to  fefter. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  experience,  and  conduct, 
but  accufed  by  fome  of  having  been  harfh  and  violent. 
There  is  a  good  painting  of  him  in  the  piclure  gallery  at 


FRCISSAPx.D  (JOHN),  a  learned  and  eminent  man  in 
his  diy,  v/as  born  at  Valenciennes  about  the  year  1337*  and 
became  afterwards  canon  and  treafurer  of  Chimay  in  Hain- 

ault. 
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ault.  His  chief  work  is  a  Hiftory,  which  comprifes  what 
happened  in  France,  Spain,  and  England,  from  the  year 
1326101400.  He  took  care  to  inform  himfllf  well  of 
things;  and  for  this  purpofe  went  to  the  courts  of  princes, 
either  to  collecl:  memoirs,  or  to  get  the  befl  information  from 
thofe,  who  had  the  management  of  ftate  affairs.  The  reafon 
Sleidan  gives  in  his  preface  for  abridging  this  hiftory  is,  be- 
caufe  the  hiftorian  is  very  prolix  and  voluminous,  relates 
every  particular  at  large,  dwells  too  long,  and  is  very  redun- 
dant, when  he  defcribes  the  military  preparations,  fkirmifhes, 
fingle  combats,  ftorming  of  places,  with  the  difcourfes  and 
converfations  of  princes :  he  aflurcs  us,  however,  that  he 
has  omitted  nothing  in  his  abridgement,  which  is  of  mo- 
ment, or  of  the  leaft  advantage  to  be  known.  He  was,  alfo, 
a  poet  as  well  as  an  hiftorian,  though  his  poems  have  been 
but  very  little  known.  He  refided  a  cunfiderable  time  in  the 
court  of  the  princefs  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Hain- 
ault,  and  wife  of  Edward  III.  king  of  England.  He  has 
been  accufed  of  having  bellowed  too  many  encomiums  on 
the  Englifh,  and  too  few  on  the  French,  becaufe  the  latter 
did  not  pay  him  for  his  labours,  while  he  received  a  good 
falary  from  the  former.  He  died  about  the  year  1402. 

/ 

FRONTINUS  (SEXTUS  JULIUS),  an  ancient  Roman 
writer,  who  was  in  high  repute  under  the  emperors  Vefpa- 
fian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan.  He  was  a 
man  of  confu'ar  dignity,  a  great  captain,  who  commanded 
the  Roman  armies  in  England,  and  elfewhere,  with  fuccefs ; 
and  he  is  fpoken  of  in  the  highcft  terms  of  panegyric,  by  all 
the  writers  of  his  time.  He  was  city-praetor,  when  Vefpa- 
fian  and  Titus  were  confuls.  Nerva  made  him  curator  of 
the  aqusedu&s,  which  occafioned  him  to  write  his  treatife, 
De  Aquaeductibus  Urbis  Rom.e.  He  wrote  alfo  three  books, 
£TpaT5^£juali>ca)V,  or,  concerning  the  ftratagems  which  had 
been  ufed  in  war,  by  the  moft  eminent  Greek  and  Roman 
commanders  :  and  afterwards  added  a  fourth,  containing  ex- 
amples of  thofe  arts  and  maxims,  which  had  been  difcourfed 
upon  in  the  former.  Thefe  two  works  are  ftill  extant,  to- 
gether with  a  piece,  De  Re  A^raria,  and  another,  De  Limi- 
tibus.  They  have  been  often  primed  feparately,  but  were  all 
publiihed  together,  in  a  ne  t  edition  at  Amfterdam  in  1661, 
with  notes  by  Robe;  tus  Keucfyenius ;  who  has  placed  at  the 
end  the  fragments  of  feveral  worK.s  of  Frontinus,  that  are 
loft.  This  eminent  man  died  under  Trajan,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  as  augur  by  the  younger  Pliny,  who  mentions  him 
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with  honour.  He  forbad  any  monument  to  be  erected  to 
him  after  his  death  ;  declaring,  that  every  man  was  fure  to 
be  remembered  without  any  fuch  teftimonial,  if  he  had  ac- 
quitted himfclf  fo,  as  to  defcrve  to  have  lived.  His  words, 
as  Pliny  has  preferred  them,  were  thefe  :  Impenfa  Monu- 

• lf  1Xi  menti  fupervacua  eft  ;   Memoria  noftri  durabit,    fi  vita  me- 
i§, 

ruimus. 

FROWDE  (PHILIP),  an  Englifh  poet,  was  the  fon  of 
a  gentleman,  who  had  been  poft-mafter  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne.  He  was  fent  at  a  proper  age  to  the  university  of  O.f- 
ford,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  being  particularly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  Mr.  Addifon,  who  took  him  under  his  immediate 
protection.  While  he  remained  there,  he  became  the  author 
of  feveral  poetical  performances,  fome  of  which  in  Latin 
were  pure  and  elegant  enough,  to  intitle  them  to  a  place  in 
the  Mufe  Anglicanae.  He  like  wife  wrote  two  Tragedies  : 
<£  The  Fall  of  Saguntum,"  dedicated  to  Sir.  Robert  Walpole  ; 
and  "  Phiiotas,"  addrefTed  to  the  earl  of  Chefterfield.  He 
died  at  his  lodgings  at  Cecil-ftreet  in  the  Strand,  on  the  igth 
of  December  1738  ;  and  in  the  London  Daily  Poft  on  the 
22d,  had  the  following  character  given  him.  "  Though  the 
"  elegance  of  Mr.  Frowde's  writings  has  recommended  him 
<c  to  the  general  public  efteem,  the  politenefs  of  his  genius 
<c  is  the  leaft  amiable  part  of  his  character  ;  for  he  efteemed 
"  the  talents  of  wit  and  learning,  only  as  they  were  con- 
41  ducive  to  the  excitement  and  practice  of  honour  and  hu- 
<c  manity.  Therefore,  with  a  foul  chearful,  benevo- 
<4  lent,  and  virtuous,  he  was  in  converfation  genteelly  de- 
**  lightful,  in  friendfhip  punctually  fincere,  in  death  chrif- 
*'  tianly  refigned.  No  man  could  live  more  beloved  ;  no 
"  private  man  could  die  more  lamemed. "  A  fine  eloge  ! 
and  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  it. 

FRYTH    (JOHN),    a  martyr  to  the  Reformation,  and 
"Wood's       very  ingenious   and  learned  man,    was  born  at  Sevenoake  in 
Amen.        Kent,  where  his  father  was  an  inn-keeper.     He  was  educated 
at  King's-college  in   Cambridge,    and  took  a  batchelcr  of 
arts  degree  there  i     but  afterwards  went  to  Oxford,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  junior  canons  of  cardinal  Woliey's-college. 
Some  time  before  the  year   1525,  he  fell  into  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  famous  William  Tynd-Je,    a  zealous  Lutheran; 
who,    conferring  with   him     about    the   abufes  of   religion, 
made  a  convert   of  him.       Fryth   ihortly  profefied  himfelf; 
on.  which,  being  feized  and  examined  by  the  commiffary 
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of  the  univerfity,  he  was   imprifoned  within  the  limits  of  his 
college.     Being  releafed   ini-;28,  he  went  beyond  the  feas  ; 
where'  being  greatly  confirmed  in   his    religious  opinions,  he 
returned  to  England  about  two  years  after,  leaving  his  wife 
behind.     Wandering  about,  he  was  taken  up  for  a  vagabond 
at  Reading    in  Berkfhire,  and  fet    in  the  flocks:    but   the 
fchool-mafter  of  the  town,  difcovering   his  merit  and  quali- 
ties, procured  his  releafe,  and  fupplied  him  with  victuals  and 
money.     Afterwards  he  went  to  London;  where,  endeavour- 
ing to  make  profelytes,  he  was  by  the   care  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  then   lord  chancellor,  feized  and   fent  prifoner  to  the 
Tower.     He  had  feveral  conferences  there  with  Sir  Thomas 
and  others.     At  length,  being  examined  by   the  bifhops  fit- 
ting in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  he    was  perfuaded  to  recant  his 
opinions ;  but  refufing,   was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  ac- 
cordingly differed   in  Smithfield  upon  the  4th  of  July  1533. 
His  works  are  thefe :    "  Treatife  of  Purgatory. — Antithefis 
"  between  Chrift  and  the  Pope — Letter  unto  the   faithful 
<c  followers  of  Chrift's  Gofpel,  written  in  the  Tower  1532. 
«  — Mirror,  orGlafsto  know  thyfelf,  written  in  the  Tower 
«   1532. — Mirror,  or  Looking  Glafs,  wherein  you  may  be- 
"  hold  the  Sacrament   of  Baptifm. — Articles,  for  which  he 
cc  died,  written    in  Newgate  prifon  23d  June    1533. — An- 
"  Aver   to  Sir  Thomas  More's  dialogues  concerning  Here- 
"  fies. — Anfwer  to  John  Fiflier   bifnop  of  Rochefter,  &c." 
all  which  treatifes  were    reprinted  at  London  1573,  in  folio. 

FUGGER  (HuLDRic)   an    eminent   perfon,    born   at 
Augfhurg  in  the  year  1526,  deferves  a  place  in  this  work  for 
the  affection  he  difcovered  to  learning  and  learned  men.     His 
family   was  considerable   for   its   antiquity    and   riches;  and 
Thuanus  relates,  that   when  Charles  V.  changed  the  Go-    "  T* 
vernrnents  of  Augfourg  in    1548,  he   nominated    the  family 
of  the  Fuggers  among  thofe,   who  thenceforward  were  to  be 
raifed  to  the  dignity  of  fenators.     Yet  this  illuftrious  family, 
as  all  the  genealogical  writers  of  Germany  take  notice,  fprung 
from  a  weaver,  who  in  1370  was    made   free  of  the  city  of 
-  Augfburg.       Huldric    had    been   chamberlain   to   pope   Paul 
III.  and  afterwards  turned  Proteftant.     He  laid  out  great  funis 
in'purchafmg  good  manuscripts  of  ancient  authors,  and  get- 
ting them  printed;  and  for  this  purpofe   he  allowed  for  forne 
time   a  falary  to  the  learned  Henry  Stephens.     His  relations 
were  fo  incenfed  at  him  for  the  monies  he  expended  on  thefe 
occaiions,  that  they  brought  an   action  againft  him  for    it, 
2nd  got  him  to  be  declared  incapable  of  managing  his  af- 
fairs, 
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fairs;  Some  writers,  Thuanus  among  them,  obfervc,  that 
the  fentence  pronounced  againft  Fugger  plunged  him  into  a 
deep  melancholy,  which  accompanied  him  almoft  to  his 
grave ;  but  it  is  declared  in  his  epitaph,  that  he  was  unmoved 
at  the  mock,  and  that  he  was  foon  after  reftored  to  his  eftate. 
He  had  retired  to  Heidelburg,  where  he  died  in  June  1584; 
having  bequeathed  his  library,  which  was  very  confidcrable, 
to  the  elector  Palatine,  and  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  fix 
fcholars. 

FULGENTIUS  (St.)  an  ancient  ecclefiaftical  writer 
Dupln,  &c,and  bimop,  was  born  at  Telepta,  about  the  year  464.  Gor- 
dianus,  a  fenator  of  Carthage,  being  forced  to  fly  into  Italy 
for  fafety,  during  the  perfecution  of  Genf  ricus  king  of  the 
Vandals,  had  two  children,  who  returned  into  Africa  :  and 
they,  being  forced  away  from  Carthage,  fettled  at  Tclepta, 
a  city  in  the  province  of  Byzacena.  One  of  them  was  Clau- 
dus,  the  father  of  St.  Fulgentius,  who  dying  unexpectedly, 
left  his  young  fon  to  the  care  of  his  widow.  He  was  pro- 
perly educated,  and  became  well  (killed  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
As  foon  as  he  was  capable  of  an  employ,  he  was  made  pro- 
curator or  receiver  of  the  revenues  of  his  province.  But  this 
employment  difpleafed  him,  becaufe  of  the  rigour  he  was 
forced  to  ufe,  for  levying  the  taxes  upon  the  people:  and 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  tears  and  difTuafwes  of  his 
mother,  he  left  the  world,  and  betook  himfelf  to  a  religious 
life.  The  incurfions  of  the  Moors  foon  fcattered  the  religi- 
ous of  the  monaftery  where  he  was ;  upon  which  he  retired 
into  the  country  of  Sicca,  thinking  to  find  there  a  place  of 
refuge:  but  he  was  miftaken  j  for  he  met  with  nothing  but 
ftripes  and  imprifonment.  Afterwards  he  refolved  to  go  into 
Egypt  j  but  was  retrained  from  that  voyage,  by  Eulalius 
himop  of  Syracufe,  because  the  monks  of  the  Eaft  had  fe- 
parated  from  the  Catholic  Church.  He  confulted  alfo  a  biftiop 
of  Africa,  who  had  retired  into  Sicily;  and  this  bifhop  ad- 
vifed  him  to  return  to  his  own  country,  after  he  h<id  made  a 
journey  to  Rome.  King  Theodoric  was  then  in  the  city,  when 
he  arrived  there,  which  was  in  the  year  500.  After  he  had 
paid  his  devoirs  to  the  fepulchres  of  the  Apofties,  he  returned 
to  his  own  country,  where  he  built  a  monaftery. 

Africa  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  Thr Jimond  kinp;  of 
the  Vandals,  an  A  ian,  and  a  cruel  enemy  to  the  Catholicks. 
He  had  forbidden  to  ordain  catholic  bifhops  in  the  room  of 
thofe  that  died:  neverthelefs,  the  bifhops  of  Afiica  were  de- 
termined to  neglect  his  orders  in  that  particular.  Fulgentius 
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knowing  this,  and  fearing  left  he  (hould  be  ordained,  hid 
himfelf  till  he  understood  the  ordinations  to  be  over:  but 
when  he  appeared,  the  fee  of  Rufpa  was  vacant,  and  he  was 
ordained  bifhop  of  it  though  much  againfc  his  will,  in  the 
year  504.  Though  become  a  bifhop,  he  did  not  change 
either  his  habit  or  manner  of  living,  but  ufed  the  fame  auf- 
teritier  and  cbftmencc  as  before.  He  ftill  loved  the  monks, 
and  delighted  to  retire  into  a  monaftery,  as  often  as  the  bu- 
finefs  of  his  epifcopal  function  allowed  him  time.  Afterwards 
he  had  the  fame  fate  with  all  the  Catholic  bimops  of  Africa, 
whom  king  L  hrafiinord  baniihed  into  the  ifle  of  Sardinia. 
Though  he  was  r.ot  the  moft  ancient  among  them,  yet  they 
coniiuered  him  as  their  head,  and  made  ufe  of  his  pen  and 
wit  upon  all  occafions.  So  great  v.  as  his  reputation,  that 
Thrali'jbond  had  rhu  curiofity  to  fee  and  hear  him  ;  and  hav- 
ing fent  for  him  co  Carthage,  he  propofed  to  him  many  diffi- 
cul  ies,  which  Fui'tintius  folved  to  his  fatisfa&ion :  but  be- 

'  O 

caufe  he  confirm*1".!  the  Catholicks,  and  converted  many 
Arians,  their  bifhop  at  O  fhage  prayed  the  king  to  fend  him 
feack  to  Sardinia.  Thrafimond  dying  in  the  year  522,  his 
Ton  Hilderic  recalled  the  Catholic  bifhops,  whereof  Fulgen- 
tius  was  one.  He  returned  to  the  great  joy  of  thofc  who 
were  concerned  with  him,  led  a  moft  exemplary  life,  go- 
verned his  clerpy  well,  and  performed  all  the  offices  of  a 
good  bifhop.  He  died  the  Jaft  day  of  the  year  529,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  or  533,  according  to  others. 

His  works  have  often  been  printed  ;  but  the  laft  and  com- 
pleateft  edition  of  them  is  in  one  volume  quarto  at  Paris 
1684.  FuJgentius  did  not  only  follow  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Auftin,  but  he  alfo  imitated  his  ftyle.  His  words  indeed  are 
not  quite  fo  pure  ;  but  then  he  did  not  play  with  them,  as 
was  common  with  St.  Auftin.  He  had  a  quick  and  fubtle 
fpirit,  which  eafily  comprehended  whatever  he  applied  him- 
felf to;  and  he  had  a  clear  and  copious  way  of  fetting  them 
off:  too  copious  indeed,  for  he  often  repeats  the  fame  things 
in  different  words,  and  turns  the  queftion  many  different  ways. 
He  knew  well  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  well  read 
in  the  Fathers,  particularly  St.  Auftin  :  neverthelefs,  he  loved 
thorny  and  fcholaftic  questions,  and  fometimes  ufed  them  in 
the  difcuffion  of  myfteries. 

FULK  (WILLIAM),  an  eminent  and  learned  divine  o/"Wood,g 
the  church  of  England,  was  born,  and  received   the  firft  partFafti  Oxon. 
of  his  education,  in  London.     He  was  a  youth  of  great  parts  vol.  i. 
and  fpirit;  and  it  is  reported  of  him,  that  having  a  literary  3^" 
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conteft  with  the  famous  EdmunJ  C'ampian,  while  he  was  at 
fcliool,  and  lofing  the  filver  pen  which  was  propofed  to  the 
victor,  he  was  feizcd  with  grief  and  an^er,  to  the  higheft 
degree  imaginable.  Afterwards  he  was  fent  to  St.  John's 
College  in  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1555,  of  which  he  was 
chofen  fellow  in  the  year  1564.  He  had  (pent  fix  years  of 
this  interval,  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law  at  ClifFord's-Inn,  agree- 
ably to  his  father's  humour  and  inclination  ;  who  was  fo  of- 
fended at  his  returning  to  college,  that  he  refufed  to  grant 
him  any  fupplies,  although  he  was  very  rich.  Fulk,  however, 
eafily  made  his  way,  by  his  parts  and  learning.  He  applied 
himfelf  to  mathematics;  to  languages,  oriental  in  particular; 
to  divinity:  and  he  became  eminent,  and  publifhed  books,  in 
them  all.  In  procefs  of  time,  he  was  fufpected  of  puritan ifm, 
with  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  infected  by  Cartwright, 
the  divinity  profeflbr.  and  his  intimate  friend:  and  on  this 
account  was  expelled  his  college.  He  took  lodgings  in  the 
town,  and  maintained  himfelf  for  fome  time  by  reading 
lectures.  The  earl  of  Leicefter,  labouring  at  that  time  to 
ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  eminent  divines  of  all  denomina- 
tions and  principles,  as  thinking  they  would  be  his  heft  fup- 
port  in  time  of  need,  took  Fulk  under  his  patronage ;  and 
in  the  year  1571,  prefented  him  to  the  living  of  Warley, 
in  the  county  of  ElTex,  and  two  years  after  to  that  of  Did- 
ington  in  Suffolk.  Soon  after,  the  earl  fent  him  to  Cam- 
bridge with  a  mandamus  for  his  doctor  of  divinity's  degree, 
in  order  to  qualify  him  to  attend,  as  he  afterwards  did,  an 
embafTador  into  France.  Upon  his  return  he  was  mnde 
matter  of  Pembroke-Hail,  and  Margaret  profeflor  of  divinity, 
in  Cambridge  ;  and,  in  pofTeffion  of  thefe  preferments,  he 
died  in  Auguft  1589,  and  was  buried  on  the  28th  of  that 
month,  at  his  rectory  at  Didington.  He  had  a  wife  and 
family. 

His  works  are  very  numerous;  written  in  Latin  and  En- 
glifh;  levelled  chiefly  againft  the  Papifts ;  and  dedicated,  fe- 
\eral  of  them,  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  the  earl  of  Leicefter. 
The  moft  confiderable  of  them,  is  his  Comment  tipdn  the 
Rhemifh  Tellament,  printed  in  1580,  and  reprinted  in  1601 
v/ith  this  title:  "  The  Text  of  the  New  Teftament  of  Je- 
*c  fus  ChrifL  tranflated  out  of  the  vulgar  Latin  by  the  Pa- 
*'  pi(ls  of  the  traiterous  Seminarie  at  Rhemes.  With  argu- 
**  ments  of  books,  chapters,  and  annotations,  pretending 
<e  to  difcover  the  corruptions  of  divers  tranflations,  and  to 
<f  cle^r  the  controverfies  of  thefe  days.  Whereunto  is  ad- 
"  tkd  the  tranflation  out  of  the  Original  Greek,  commonly 
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<e  ufed  in  the  Church  of  Englatad:  with  a  confutation  of 
<c  all  fuch  arguments,  glofles,  and  annotations,  as  containe 
<c  manifeft  impietie  of  Hereiie,  Treafon,  and  Slander  againd 
"  the  Catholike  Church  of  God,  and  the  true  teachers 
fi€  thereof,  or  the  tranfiations  ufed  in  the  Church  of  England. 
"  The  whole  worke,  perufed  and  enlarged  in  divers  places 
"  by  the  author's  owne  hand  before  his  death,  with  fundry 
"  quotations  and  authorities  out  of  Holy  Scriptures,  Coun- 
"  ftls,  Fathers,  and  Hiftory.  More  amply  than  in  the  for- 
<c  mer  Edition."  This  work  was  publifhed  again  in  1617, 
and  1633,  in  folio,  as  it  was  before.  It  is  one  of  thofe, 
the  author  dedicated  to  the  queen. 

FULLER   (NICHOLAS),    a   learned  Englifh  critic,  was 
born  at  Southampton,  in  the  year   1557,  and  educated  at  the 
free-fchool  in  that   town.     He    did    not   go    diredtly    from  Wood's 
thence  to  the  univerfity,  but  was    taken  into   the  family  of  Athen. 
the  bifhop  of  Wincheiter,  Dr.  Robert  Home;  where  fpend-c 
ing  fome  time  in  ftudy,  he  was  made  at  length  his  fecretary, 
and  afterwards  continued  in  that  office  by  his  fucceflbr,  Dr. 
Watfon.     But  Watfon  dying  alfo  in  about  three  years,  Ful- 
ler returned   home,  with   a  refolution  to  follow  his    ftudies. 
Before  he  was  fettled  there,  he  was  invited  to  be  tutor  to  the 
fons  of  a   knight  in  Hampfhire,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
St.  John's  College  in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1584.     His  pupils 
leaving  him    in   a  little  time,  he  removed  himfelf  to  Hart's- 
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Hall;  where  he  took  both  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  then  re- 
tired into  the  country.  He  afterwards  took  orders,  became 
a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  Salifbury,  and  re£tor  of 
Bifhops  Waltham  in  Hampfhire.  He  died  on  the  i3th  of 
February  1622-3.  He  was  extremely  learned  in  the  facred 
tongues,  and,  as  Mr.  Wood  fays,  "  was  fo  happy  in  pitch- 
*'  ing  upon  ufeful  difficulties,  tending  to  the  underftanding 
<c  of  the  Scripture,  that  he  furpaiTed  2!!  the  Critics  of  his 
61  time."  There  were  publifhed  of  this  learned  person's  at 
Oxford  in  1616.  and  at  London  in  1617,  Mifcellanea 
Theologica,  lib.  iv.  Thefe  mifcellanies  coming,  as  we  are 
told,  to  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  John  Druiius  in  Holland, 
excited,  it  feems*  his  envy;  and  put  htm  upon  charging 
Fuller  with  plagiarifm,  and  with  taking  his  belt,  notes  from 
him  without  any  acknowledgment.  But  our  author,  know- 
ing himfelf  guilrlefs,  as  having  never  feen  Drufius's  works, 
publifhed  a  vindication  of  himfelf  at  Leyden,  in  the  year 
•1622,  together  v/ith  two  more  books  of  Mifcellanea  Sacra. 
All  thefe  mifcellanies  are  printed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
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Critici  Sacri,  and  difperfed  throughout  Mr.  Pool's  Synopfis 
Criticorum.  There  are  feme  manufcripts  of  Mr.  Fuller  in 
the  Bodleyan  library  at  Oxford,  which  (hew  his  great  fkill 
in  Hebrew  and  in  philological  learning  ;  as,  "  An  Expofi- 
*'  tion  of  Rabbi  Mordochai,  Nathan's  Hebrew  Roots,  with 
"  notes  upon  it,"  and  "  A  Lexicon." 

FULLER  (THOMAS),  an  eminent  Englifti  hiftorian  and 
divine,  was  fon  of  Mr.   Fuller,  minifter  of  Allvincle  in  Nor- 
Lift      Dr.  thamptonfhire,  and  born  there  in  the  year  1608.     The  chief 
Ful°er         affiftance  he  had  in  grammar- 1  earning  was  from   his  father, 
Edit.  Oxf.  under  whom  he  made  fo  extraordinary   a  progrefs,  that  he 
1662.         was  fent  at  twelve  years  of  age  to  Queen's  College  in  Cam- 
bridge :  Dr.  Davenant,  who  was  his  mother's  brother,  being 
then  mafter  of  it,  and  foon  after  bimop  of  Salisbury.     He 
took,  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  would  have  been  fellow  of  his 
college:    but  his  county  being  full,  he  removed  to  Sidney- 
College  in  the  fame  univerfity.     He  had  not  been  long  there, 
before  he  was  chofen  minifter  of  St.  Bennet's  parifh  in  the 
town  of  Cambridge.     In  the  year  1631,  he  obtained  a  fel- 
lowfhip  in  Sidney  College,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Salilbury.     This  year  alfo  he  made  his  firft 
publication;  and  that  was  of  a  work  of  the  poetic  kind,  now 
but  little  known.     It  was  a  divine  poem,  intitled,  "  David's 
"  Hainous  Sin,   Heartie   Repentance,  and    Heavie  Punifh- 
"  ment,"  in  a  thin  oclavo. 

He  was  foon  after  ordained  prieft  by  the  bifhop  of  Salif- 
bury,  and  prefented  to  the  re&ory  of  Broad  Windfor  in  Dor- 
letfhire  $  where  he  married  a  young  gentlewoman,  by  whom 
he  had  one  fon,  but  loft  her  about  the  year  1641.  During 
his  recefs  at  this  reclory,  he  began  to  compleat  feveral  of 
the  works  he  had  planned  at  Cambridge:  but  growing  weary 
of  a  country  parifh,  and  uneafy  at  the  unfettled  ftate  of 
public  affairs,  he  removed  to  London;  anddiftinguifhed  him- 
felf  fo  much  in  the  pulpits  there,  that  he  was  invited  by  the 
mafter  and  brotherhood  of  the  Savoy  to  be  their  lecturer. 
In  1640,  he  publiftied  his  "  Hiftory  of  the  Holy  War  :"  it 
was  printed  at  Cambri'Jge  in  folio.  On  the  I3th  of  April 
1640,  a  parliament  was  called,  and  then  alfo  a  convocation 
began  at  Weftminfter-.  in  king  Henry  the  Vllth's  chapel, 
of  which  our  author  was  a  member.  He  continued  at  the 
Savoy  to  the  great  fatisfaction  of  his  people,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring nobility  and  gentry,  labouring  all  the  while  in  pri- 
vate and  in  public,  to  ferve  the  king's  intereft.  To  this  end, 
on  the anniverfary  of  his  majefty's  inauguration  on  the  2;th 
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of  March  1642,  he  preached  at  Weftminfter  Abbey,  on  this 
text,  2  Sam.  xix.  30.  "  Yea,  Jet  him  take  all,  fo  that  my 
•*  Lord  the  King  return  in  peace :"  which  fermon  being 
printed,  gave  great  offence  to  thofe,  who  were  engaged  in 
the  oppofition  to  his  majefty,  and  brought  the  preacher  into 
no  fmall  danger.  He  foon  found  that  he  was  to  expert  no- 
thing lefs  than  to  be  filenced  and  ejected,  as  others  had  been; 
yet  defifted  not  from  proceeding  in  the  fame  courfe,  till  he 
either  was,  or  thought  himfelf  unfettled.  This  appears  from 
what  he  fays  in  the  preface  to  his  '*  Holy  State",  which 
was  printed  in  folio  that  fame  year  at  Cambridge. 

In  April  164-;,  he  conveyed  himfelf  to  the  king  at  Ox- 
ford, who  received  him  gladly.  As  his  majefty  had  heard  of 
his  extraordinary  abilities  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  now  defirous 
of  hearing  them  from  it:  and  accordingly  Mr.  Fuller 
preached  before  his  majefty  at  St.  Mary's  church.  His  for- 
tune upon  this  occafion  was  very  fingular.  He  had  before 
preached  and  publiihed  a  fermon  in  London,  upon  the  new- 
moulding;  church' reformation,  which  made  him  be  cenfured 
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as  too  hot  a  royal i (I ;  and,  now  from  his  fermon  at  Oxford, 
he  was  thought  to  be  too  lukev.  arm  :  which  can  onJy  be  ac- 
counted for  from  that  inflexible  principle  of  moderation  in 
himfelf,  which  he  would  fmcerely  have  inculcated  in  each 
party,  as  the  only  means  of  reconciling  both.  However,  he 
refolved  to  recover  the  opinion  of  his  ftedfaft  adherence  to 
the  royal  caufe,  by  openly  trying  his  fortune  under  the 
royal  army :  and  therefore,  being  well  recommended  to  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton  in  16-. 3,  he  was  admitted  by  him,  in  quality 
of  chaplain.  He  was  quite  at  liberty  for  this,  being  deprived 
of  all,  and  having  no  church  to  preach  in.  And  now  at- 
tending the  army  in  its  march  from  place  to  place,  he  con- 
flantly  exe-cifed  his  duty  as  chaplain;  yet  found  proper  in- 
tervals for  his  beloved  frudies,  which  he  employed  chisfly  in 
making  hiftorical  collections,  and  efpecially  in  gathering  ma- 
terials for  his  "  Worthies  of  England." 

After  the  battle  at  Cheriton-Down  on  the  2Qth  of  March 
1644,  lord  Hopton  drew  on  his  army  to  Bafing-houfe,  where 
he  left  our  author  ;  who  animated  the  garrifon  to  fo  vigorous 
a  defence  of  that  place,  that  Sir  William  Waller  was 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  with  confiderable  lofs.  But  the  war 
haftening  to  an  end,  and  part  of  the  king's  army  being  driven 
into  Cornwall  under  lord  Hopton,  Mr.  Fuller,  having  leave 
of  that  nobleman,  took  refuge  at  Exeter;  where  he  refumed 
his  ftudiet',  and  preached  conftantly  to  the  citizens.  During 
his  refidence  here,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  princefs 
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Henrietta  Maria,  who  was  bom  at  Exeter  on  the  i6th  of 
June  1643;  and  the  king  foon  after  gave  him  a  patent  for 
his  prefer;  tation  to  the  living  of  Dorchefter,  in  Dorfetihire. 
He  continued  his  attendance  on  the  princefs,  till  the  fur- 
render  of  Exeter  to  the  parliament,  in  April  1646  ;  but  did 
not  accept  the  living,  becaufe  he  determined  to  remove  to 
London  at  the  expiration  of  the  war.  He  relates  a  thing, 
which  happened  during  the  fiege  of  that  city,  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary nature  ;  and  that  is,  how  it  was  relieved,  mira- 
culoufly  as  it  were,  by  prodigious  flocks  of  larks.  Take  h;s 
own  account  of  the  matter:  "  When  the  city  of  Exeter  was 
"  befieged  by  the  parliament  forces,  fo  that  only  the  fouth 
"  fide  thereof  towards  the  fea  was  open  to  it,  incredible 
*'  numbers  of  larks  were  found  in  that  open  quarter,  for 
cc  multitude,  like  quails  in  the  wildernefs;  though,  blelTed 
cc  be  God,  unlike  them  in  the  caufe  and  effect;  as  not  de- 
*c  fired  with  man's  deftruction,  nor  fent  with  God's  ano-er: 
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c<  as  appeared  by  their  fafe  digeftion  into  wholefome  nourifh- 
*c  ment.  Hereof  I  was  an  eye  and  mouth-  witnefs.  I  will 
*c  fave  my  credit  in  not  conjecturing  any  number;  knowing 
<c  that  herein,  though  I  fhould  floop  beneath  the  truth,  I 
"  fhould  mount  above  belief.  They  were  as  fat  as  plentiful; 
t;  fo  that  being  fold  for  two  pence  a  dozen  and  under,  the 
cc  poor  who  could  have  no  cheaper,  and  the  rich  no  better 
<c  meat,  ufed  to  rrake  pottage  of  them,  boiling  them  down 
cc  therein.  Several  natural  caufes  were  affigned  hereof,  <$cc. 
Worthies  of  ct  but  the  caufe  of  caufes  was  the  divine  providence;  there- 


England,  in«  by  providing  a  feaft  for  many  poor  people,  who  otherwife 
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When  he  came  to  London,  he  met  but  a  cold  reception 
among  his  former  parifhioners,  and  found  his  lecturer's  place 
filled  by  another.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
chofen  lecturer  at  St.  Clement's  lane,  near  Lombard-ftreet  ; 
and  fhortly  after  removed  to  St.  Bride's  church  in  Fleet- 
flreet.  In  1617,  he  publifhed  at  London  in  410.  "  A  Ser- 
*'  mon  of  Aflurance  fourteen  years  agoe  preached  at  Cam- 
cc  bridge,  fince  in  other  places;  now,  by  the  importunity 
<c  of  his  friends,  expofed  to  public  view."  He  dedicated  it 
to  Sir  John  Danvers,  who  had  been  a  Royalift,  was  then  an 
Oliver  ian,  and  next  year  one  of  the  king's  judges;  and  in 
the  dedication  he  fays,  that  tc  it  had  been  the  pleafure  of  the 
4<  prefent  authority  to  make  him  mute;  forbidding  him  till 
*'  further  order  the  exercife  of  his  public  preaching."  In 
the  preface  he  tells  his  readers,  that,  "  if  he  was  finally  in- 
**  terdicted  his  calling,  he  mi^ht  befpeak  their  pity  to  be- 
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se  moan  his  ftate ;  but  lying  as  yet  in  the  marfhes  between 
6<  hope  and  fear,  I  am,  fays  he,  no  fit  fubjedt  to  be  con- 
<c  doled  for,  or  congratulated  with:  yet  it  is,  I  tru!1,  no 
"  piece  of  popery  to  maintain,  that  the  prayers  of  others 
**  may  be  beneficial  and  available  for  a  perfon  in  my  purga- 
"  tory  condition."  And  a  little  farther:  "  However  mat- 
"  ters  (hall  fucceed,  it  is  no  fmall  comfort  to  my  confcie  ce, 
««  that,  in  rcfpeft  to  my  minifterial  funciion,  I  do  not  die 
"  felo  de  fe  ;  not  ftabbing  my  profeffion  bv  mine  own  la- 
<c  zin..fs,  who  hideito  have,  and  hereafter  (hall,  improve 
84  my  utmoft  endeavours  by  any  lawful  mear.s  to  procure  my 
"  reftitutinn." 

About  the  year  1648,  he  was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of 
Waltham- Abbey  in  Eilex,  by  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  whofe 
chaplain  he  was  juft  before  made.  He  fpenf  that  and  the 
following  year  b.-twixt  London  and  Waltham,  employing 
fome  engravers  to  adorn  with  fculptures,  his  copious  profpedt 
or  view  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  from  mount  Pifgah  ;  there- 
fore called  his  "  Pifeah-fight  of  Paleftine  and  the  con^nes 
*c  thereof,  with  the  biftory  of  the  Old  and  New  Teframent 
8<  a&ed  threon,"  which  he  publifhed  in  1650.  It  is  an 
handfome  folio,  embeliifhed  with  a  frontifpiece  and  mari)f 
other  copper- plates,  ar.d  divided  into  five  books.  As  for  his 
"  Worthies  of  England,"  which  he  hau  been  laboring  oa 
fo  long,  the  death  of  the  king  did  how  for  a  while  quite 
diihe^rten  him  in  the  continuance  of  that  work,  as  if  the 
proceedings  of  the  parliament  had  proved  a  contradiction  to 
the  title  of  it:  "  for  what  fhall  I  write,  fays  he,  of  the 
"  Worthies  of  England,  when  this  horrid  a<£t  will  bring 
u  fuch  an  infamy  upon  the  whole  nation,  as  will  ever  cloud 
"  and  darken  all  its  former,  aud  fupprefs  its  future  rifing 
"  glories?"  Therefore  he  was  bufy  till  the  year  laft  men- 
tioned, in  getting  out  that  book  and  others;  and  the  next 
year  he  rather  employed  himfelf  in  publiming  fome  particular 
lives  of  religious  reformers,  martyrs,  confefTors,  bifnops, 
doctors,  ard  other  learned  divines,  foreign  and  domeftic, 
than  in  augmenting  his  faid  book  of  Englifh  Worthies  in  ge- 
neral. To  this  collecVion,  which  was  done  by  feveral  hands^ 
as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  he  gave  the  title  of  ABEL 
REDIVIVUS,  and  publ.ftiod  it  at  London  in  410.  1651. 

And  row,  having  lived  above  twelve  years  a  widower, 
and  being  recommended  by  his  noble  friends  to  an  advan- 
tageous match)  he  married  a  filler  of  the  vifcount  Bahinglafle 
about  the  year  1654;  and  the  next  year  flie  brought  him  a 
&n,  which  with  the  other  before- mentioned^  furvived  his 
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father.  In  1656,  he  publimed  at  London  in  folio,  c<  The 
"  Church  Hiftory  of  Britain,  from  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift 
"  to  the  year  1648:"  to  which  work  are  fubjoined,  u  The 
"  Hiftory  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cam-bridge  firrce  the  conqueft," 
and  "  The  Hiftory  of  Waltham  Abbey  in  Eflcx,  founded 
<c  by  King  Harold."  His  Church  Hiftory  was  animadverted 
upon  by  Dr.  Heylin  in  his  Examen  Hiftoricum,  and  this 
drew  from  our  author  a  reply  :  after  which  they  had  no  far- 
ther controverfy,  but  were  very  well  reconciled.  Heylin 
found,  when  his  own  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  the  Reforma- 
tion appeared,  that  he  was  more  cenfurable  for  giving  coun- 
tenance to  the  Popifh  caufe,  than  Fuller  was  for  his  candour 
to  the  Prefbyterians:  and  he  faw  alfo  his  efforts  to  weaken 
our  author's  intereft  after  the  reftoration  fo  ineffectual,  that 
Fuller  then  grew  in  greater  favour  at  court,  than  he  had 
ever  been  before.  He  was,  a  fliort  while  before,  re-admit- 
ted to  his  lecture  in  the  Savoy,  and  now  reftored  to  his  pre- 
bend of  Salifbury.  He  was  chofen  chaplain  in  extraordinary 
to  his  majefty,  created  doctor  of  divinity  by  the  king's  letter 
to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  dated  Auguft  the  2d,  1660, 
and,  had  he  lived  a  twelvemonth  longer,  would  probably 
have  been  raifed  to  a  bilhopric.  But  upon  his  return  from 
Salifbury  in  Auguft  i66r,  he  brought  a  fever  along  with 
him,  which  proved  fatal  to  him  on  the  i6th  of  that  month. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  at  leaft  two  hundred  of  his 
brethren;  and  a  fermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Hardy,  dean 
of  Rochefter,  in  which  a  great  and  noble  character  was  given 
of  him.  i 

In  the  year  1662,  was  publifhed  in  folio,  with  a  fculpture 
of  his  effigies  prefixed,  his  "  Hiftory  of  the  Worthies  of 
"  England."  This  work,  which  was  part  of  it  printed  be- 
fore the  author  died,  feems  not  fo  finifhed  as  it  would  pro- 
bably have  been,,  if  he  had  lived  to  fee  it  compleatly  pub- 
lifhed :  neverthelefs,  we  cannot  think  it  deferves  fo  fevere  & 
cenfure,  as  bifhop  Nicholfon  has  pafTed  upon  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing paflage.  Heobferves,  that  though  it  pretends  to  give 
an  account  of  the  native  commodities,  manufactures,  build- 
ings, proverbs,  5rc.  of  all  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  as  well  as  of  their  great  men  in  church  and  ftate  ; 
yet  "  this  latter  looks  like  the  principal  defign,  and  makes 
<;  up  the  greateft  pait  of  the  volume.  It  was  huddled  up  in 
"  hafte,  for  the  procurement  of  fome  moderate  profit  to  the 
"  author,  though  he  did  not  live  to  fee  it  publifhed.  It  cor- 
"  rects  many  miftakes  in  his  Ecclefiafti^l  Hiftory ;  but  makes 
fci  many  more  new  ones  in  their  flead.  The  beft  things  in 
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<e  it  are  the  catalogues  of  the  fherifFs,  and  the  lifts  of  the 
"  gentry,  as  they  were  returned  from  the  feveral  counties, 
*c  twelve  only  excepted,  in  the  rath  year  of  Henry  VI.  Englifh  hif- 
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"  His  chief  author  is  Bale  for  the  lives  of  his  eminent  wri- 
*'  ters;  and  thofe  of  his  greateft  heroes  are  commonly  i.  P.  '74. 
"  mifhapen  fcraps,  mixed  with  tattle  and  lies."  Very  fevere  edit-  Svo» 
indeed!  but  yet,  as  we  fay,  hardly  confident  with  juftice. 
Our  author  began  his  "  Hiftory  of  the  Worthies  of  £ng- 
"  land,"  when  he  was  chaplain  to  the  lord  Hopton,  and  it 
was  fometimes  his  chief  ftudy,  and  moftly  under  his  confi- 
deration,  for  near  feventeen  years  ;  but  bifhop  Nicholfon  fays, 
it  was  huddled  up  in  hafte  :  nor  does  it  appear,  that  the  view 
of  profit  was  a  chief  motive  of  his  publifhing  it,  fince  the 
hiftorian  mentions  feveral  others.  If  it  corrects  any  mif- 
takes  in  his  Church  Hiftory,  that  ought  to  be  no  reflection 
on  it  :  and  for  his  ufing  Bale,  the  materials  muft  be  found 
him  by  fomebody  ;  for,  as  he  fays  in  the  preface  to  his  Hif- 
tory of  the  Holy  War,  "  if  any  hiftorian  will  make  them, 
<c  let  him  be  commended  for  wit,  but  fhamed  for  falihood." 
Upon  the  whole,  whatever  errors  may  be  found  in  it,  as 
errors  undoubtedly  may  be  found  in  all  works  of  that  na- 
ture, the  characters  or  memorials  there  aflembled  of  fo  many 
great  men,  will  always  make  the  book  neceflary  to  be  con- 
fulted:  efpecially  as  there  are  preferved  therein  abundance 
of  lives,  then  newly  written,  and  no  where  elfe  to  be  had  5 
and  which  have  been  of  good  fervice  to  many  grave  writers 
of  fubftantial  credit,  even  in  hiftory,  antiquities,  and  he- 
raldry. 

Betides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir, 
he  was  the  author  of  feveral  others  of  a  fmaller  nature  :  as, 
I.  "  Good  Thoughts  in  bad  times.  2.  Good  Thoughts  in 
*'  worfe  times."  Thefe  two  pieces  printed  feparately,  the 
former  in  1645,  the  latter  in  1647,  were  published  together 
in  1652.  He  afterwards  publirfied  in  1660,  3.  "  Mixt 
"  Contemplations  in  better  times."  4.  "  AndrOnicus  :  or, 
*6  The  Unfortunate  Politician."  London  1649  in  8vo.  5. 
"  The  Triple  Reconciler  ftating  three  controverfies,  vi//. 
<c  whether  minifters  have  an  exclufive  power  of  barring  com- 
46  municants  from  the  facrament;  whether  any  perfon  un- 
*c  ordained  may  lawfully  preach  j  and  whether  the  Lord's 
*'  Prayer  ought  not  to  be  ufed  by  all  Chriftians."  1654  in 
8vo.  6.  *k  The  fpeech  of  birds,  alfo  of  flowers,  partly 
"  moral,  partly  myftical."  1660,  in  8vo.  He  publiil^ed 
alfo  a  great  many  fermons,  feparately  and  in  volume* 

O  2  Dr. 
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Dr.  Fuller  was  in  his  perfon  tall  and  well-made,  b  jt  no 
\vay  inclining  to  corpulency;  his  complexion  was  florid;  and 
his  hair  of  a  light  colour  and  curling.  He  was  a  kind  huf- 
band  to  both  his  wives,  a  tender  father  to  both  his  children, 
a  good  friend  and  neighbour,  and  a  well  behaved  civilized 
perfon  in  every  rcfpidt.  He  was  a  mod  agreeable  com- 
panion, having  a  great  deal  of  wit:  too  much,  as  it  fhould 
iecm,  fince  he  could  not  forbear  mixing  it  in  his  mod  ferious 
compofitions.  Bilhop  Nicholfon,  fpeaking  of  his  Church- 
Hiftory,  fays,  that  '*  through  the  whole  he  is  fo  full  of  his 
"  own  wit,  that  he  does  not  fcem  to  have  minded  what  he 
"  was  about.  The  gravity  of  an  hiflorian,  much  more  an 
"  ecclefiaftical  one,  requires  a  far  greater  care  both  of  the 
"  matter  and  ftyle  of  his  work,  than  is  here  to  be  met  with. 
c<  If  a  pretty  ftory  comes  in  his  way,  that  affords  fcope  for 
**  clinch  and  droll,  off  it  goes  with  all  the  gaiety  of  the 
"  ftage,  without  ftaying  to  enquire  whether  it  have  any 
cc  foundation  in  truth  or  not ;  and  even  the  moft  ferious  and 
"" c<  moft  authentic  parts  of  it  are  fo  interlaced  with  pun  arid 
p.'i-tii.' 'p.  "  quibble,  that  it  looks  as  if  a  man  had  defigned  to  ridi- 
92  8/0.  "  cule  the  annals  of  our  church  into  fable  and  romance." 

He  had  a  memory  fo  tenacious  and  comprehenfive,  that 
it  enabled  him  to  do  things,  which  are  hardly  credible.  He 
could  repeat  five  hundred  ftrange  words  after  twice  hearing, 
and  could  make  ufe  of  a  fermon  verbatim,  if  he  once  heard 
it.  He  undertook  once,  in  pa/Ting  to  and  fro  from  Tem- 
ple Bar  to  the  furtheft  part  of  Cheapfide,  to  tell  at  his  return 
every  lign  as  it  ftood  in  order  on  both  fides  of  the  way,  re- 
peating them  either  backward-s  or  forwards :  and  .he  did  it 
exactly.  His  manner  of  writing  was  very  ftrange  and  rare, 
from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the  bottom,  fomething  like  that 
of  the  Chinefe.  The  manner  was  thus  :  he  would  write 
near  the  margin  the  flrft  words  of  every  line  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  paper;  then  by  beginning  at  the  head  again, 
would  fo  perfectly  fill  up  every  one  of  thefe  lines,  as  without 
fpaces,  interlineations,  or  ccntra6tions,  would  fo  conned  the 
ends  and  beginnings,  that  the  fenfe  would  appear  as  complete, 
as  if  he  had  written  it  in  a  continued  feries  after  the  ordinary 
manner. 

It  was  fufRciently  known,  how  well  grounded  he  was  in 
the  proteftant  religion  againft  the  innovations  of  the  Pref- 
byterians  and  Independents;  but  his  zeal  againft  thefe  was 
allayed  with  greater  companion,  than  it  was  towards  the 
Papifts  :  and  this  raifed  him  up  many  adverfaries,  who  charged 
him  with  Puriunifin.  He  ufed  to  call  tke  comroyernes  con- 
cerning 
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cerning  epifcopscy,  and  the  new-fangled  arguments  againft 
the  church  of  England,  "  infecls  of  a  d-ay:"  and  carefully 
avoided  polemical  difputes,  being  altogether  of  Sir  Henry 
Wotton's  opinion,  difputandi  pruritus,  Ecclefias  fcabies.  To 
conclude,  whatever  exceptions  may  be  made  to  him  as  a 
writer,  he  was  a  very  good  kind  of  man,  and  an  ornament  to 
the  times  in  which  he  lived, 

FULLER  (ISAAC),  an  Englifh  painter  of  good  note, 
had  a  great  genius  for  drawing  and  defigning  hiftory;  which 
however  he  did  not  always  execute  with  due  decency,  nor 
after  an  hiftorical  manner  :  for  he  was  apt  to  modernize  and 
burlefque  his  fubjecls,  and  was  guilty  of  other  extravagancies, 
•which  correfponded  with  his  temper  and  manners.  The  Re- 
furreclion  at  All-Souls  college  chapel  at  Oxford,  and  that  at 
Magdalen  college  chapel  in  the  fame  univerfity,  were  of 
his  doing.  There  is  alfo  at  Wadham  college  a  hiftory  piece 
of  his  in  two  colours  only,  admirably  well  performed :  for 
though  this  matter  wanted  the  regular  improvements  of  tra- 
vel to  confider  the  antiques,  and  to  form  a  better  judgment, 
he  may  be  reckoned  among  the  foremofl  in  the  account  of 
Englifh  painters.  He  ftudied  many  years  in  France  under 
Perrier,  and  underftood  the  anatomical  part  of  painting,  per- 
haps equal  to  Michael  Angelo  ;  following  it  fo  clofely,  that 
he  was  very  apt  to  make  the  mufcleling  too  ftrong  and  pro- 
minent. He  died  in  London  towards  the  end  of  Charles  the 
lid's  reign. 

FULVIA,  an  extraordinary  Roman  lady,  and  wife  of 
Marc  Antony,  who  had  no  more  of  her  fex  than  her  body,  .. 
nihil  muliebre  prster  corpus  ferens,  as  Paterculus  fays  :  forc-^t" 
her  temper  and  her  courage  breathed  nothing  but  policy  and 
war.  After  the  vi£tory  gained  at  Philippi  over  Brutus  and 
CafHus  by  O&avius  and  Antony,  the  latter  went  into  Afia 
to  fettle  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft.  O&avius  returned  to  Rome, 
where  falling  out  with  Fulvia,  he  could  not  decide  the  quar- 
rel but  by  the  fword  :  for  this  woman  took  arms  againfl 
him  in  the  moft  literal  fenfe.  She  was  not  fatisfkd  with  re- 
tiring to  Praenefte,  and  withdrawing  thither  the  fenators  and 
knights  of  her  party :  fhe  armed  herfelf  in  perfon ;  /he  gave 
the  word  to  the  foldiers ;  and  made  them  fpeeohes.  Shs  had 
two  hufbands  before  (he  married  Antony:  the  firft  was  Clo- 
dius,  the  great  and  mortal  enemy  of  Cicero  j  the  fecond 
Curio,  who  was  killed  in  Africa  on  Caifar's  fide,  before  the 
battle  of  Pharfalia.  As  brave,  as  violent,  and  as  brutal  as 

Antony 
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Antony  was,  he  met  with  his  mafter  in  Fulvia.  "  She  was 
"  a  womiij),  iuyb  Plutarch,  not  born  for  fpinning  or  houfc- 
<c  wifry,  nor  one  that  could  be  content  with  the  power  of 
"  ruling  a  private  h'liDanJ,  but  a  Jady  capable  of  advifing  a 
"  maiziitrate,  and  o  ruling  the  general  of  an  army  ;  fo  that 
"  Cleopatra  had  rrr^  a;  obligations  to  her  for  having  taught 
<c  Antony  to  he  f  goou  a  fei  v  nt,  he  coming  to  her  hands 
"  tame  .and  broken  in  all  -jh^j,  re  co  the  commands  of  a 
In  vit.  u  miftrcfs."  Antony  had  n'>wc»r£T  the  cour^g1  at  length  to 
be  in  a  terrible  paffion  at  Fulvia  :  it  wjs  for  levying  war  with 
Gctavius,  as  mentioned  already.  And  he  treated  her  with 
fo  much  contemp*  and  indignation,  when  he  returned  to 
Rome,  on  that  orcafion,  that  fhe  went  into  Greece,  and 
died  there  of  a  dueafe  occafioned  by  her  grief.  7~his  lady 
w?s  an  admirable  coaJjutor  to  her  cruel  hufband,  during  the 
maffacres  of  the  triumvirate.  She  put  feveral  perfons  to 
death  of  her  own  head,  either  out  of  avarice,  or  a  fpirit  of 
revenge;  and  even  people,  whom  her  hufband  did  not  know. 
Antony  caufed  the  heads  of  thofe  whom  he  had  prufcribed  to 
be  brought  to  a  table,  and  fed  his  eyes  a  long  while  with 
thefe  unhappy  fpedracles.  The  head  of  Cicero  was  one  of 
them,  which  he  ordered  to  be  fixed  on  the  roftrum,  from 
whence  Cicero  ha1  made  fo  many  fpeeches  againft  him.  But 
before  that  order  wa  e.\ecuted,  Fulvia  took  the  dead,  and 
fpit  upon  it;  and  placing  ic  on  her  lap,  drew  out  the  tongue, 
which  fhe  pierced  feveral  times  with  her  bodkin,  uttering  all 
the  while  the  moft  opprobrious  language  againft  Cicero, 
"  Beho!d,  fays  Mr.  Bayle,  a  wicked  woman  of  a  ftrange 
*'  fpecies.  'i  here  are  fome  villains  whom  we  are  almofl 
**  forced  to  admire,  becaufe  they  (hew  a  certain  greatnefs  of 
"  foul  in  their  crimes  :  here  is  nothing  to  be  feen  but  bru- 
ruLViA  "  tality,  bafenefs,  and  cowardice,  and  one  cannot  help  con- 
in  his  Did. "  ce.ving  an  indignation  full  of  contempt." 

FURET1ERE  (ANTONY),  an  ingenious  and  learned 
Frenchman,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1620  ;  and  after  a 
liberal  education,  became  eminent  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law.  He  was  firft  an  advocate  in  the  parliament;  and  after- 
wards taking  orders,  was  prefented  with  the  abbey  of  Chalivoy, 
and  the  priory  of  Chuines  Many  works  of  literature  re- 
commended him  to  the  public  :  but  what  he  is  chiefly  known 
by  and  valued  tor,  is  his  'f  Univerfal  Dictionary  of  the 
44  French  Tongue/'  in  which  he  explains  the  terms  of  art 
in  all  fciences.  He  had  not  however  the  pleafure  of  fee- 
ing this  ufeful  work  publifhed  before  his  death;  which  hap- 
pened 
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pened  upon  the  I4th  of  May,  in  the  year  1688.  He  was 
of  the  French  academy ;  and  the  difputes  and  quarrels, 
which  he  had  with  fome  of  the  members  of  it,  made  a  great 
noife  in  the  world.  He  employed  fome  of  his  friends  to  re- 
concile him  to  them  before  his  death;  and  he  offered  to  give 
them  any  fatisfa&ion,  which  could  reafonably  be  expeclecl 
from  a  man,  who  owned  he  had  been  carried  too  far  by  the 
heat  of  difputation. 

FURIUS,  called  Bibaculus,  perhaps  from   his  exceffive 
drinking,  an  ancient  Latin  poet,  was  born  at  Cremona  about 
the  year  of  Rome  650,  or  a  hundred  years    before  Chrift. 
He  wrote  annals,  of  which  Macrobius  has  preferved  fome 
fragments.     Quintilian  fays,  that  he  wrote  Iambics  alfo  in 
a  very   fatyrical  ftrain,    and  therefore   is  cenfured  by  Cre- 
mutius  Cordus   in  Tacitus,    as    a  flandering  and  inveclive  ^nnal>  llb* 
writer.     Horace  is  thought  to  have  ridiculed  the  falfe  fublime 
of  hlstafte:  yet,  according  to  Macrobius,  Virgil  is  faid   to  Lib.  xii. 
have  imitated  him  in  many  places.  fat*  v* 
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A  CON  (FRANCIS),  a  French  poet,  very  well  known 
-w  by  his  fatyncal  pieces  againft  Meflieurs  Bofluet,  Rouf- 
feau,  la  Motte,  and  others,  was  the  km  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  born  a;  Lyons  in  the  year  16  7.  He  be  ame  a 
IliuiUcs  father  of  the  oratory;  obtained  the  poetical  prize  at  the 
French  academy  in  1717;  and  died  in  his  prioiy  of  Ballon, 
on  the  151  .  of  November  1725.  Among  his  works  are  Le 
Poete  fans  fard,  a  fatyrical  pece;  a  French  tranilation  of 
Anacreon  wirh  notes;  L'  Anti-RoufK-au ;  L  Homere  venge, 
againft  La  Motte.  Gacon  alfo  attacked  La  Motte,  and 
turneJ  him  into  ridicule,  in  a  fmall  piece,  inti  led,  Les  Fa* 
bles  de  M.  de  la  Motte,  traduitcs  en  vers  rrancois,  par  P. 
S,  F.  au  (  affe  du  Mont  Parnafle,  &c.  This  poet's  natu- 
ral propenhty  to  fatire  and  criticifm,  led  him  to  attack  all 
forts  of  writers ;  and  involved  him  in  all  the  literary  quar- 
rels of  his  time.  Hie  French  academy  acled  with  great  im- 
partiality, when  they  adjudged  him  the  prize:  for  he  had 
written  in  fome  fhape  or  other  againft  ahnoft  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  illuftrir>us  body  ;  and  on  this  account  it  was, 
that  he  was  not  fuffered  to  make  his  fpeech  of  thank*-,  as  is 
ufual  on  fuch  occafions.  *'  Gacon,  lays  Voltaire,  is  placed 
"  by  father  Niceron  in  the  catalogue  of  illuftrious  men, 
Lewis XIV  *'  though  he  has  been  famous  only  for  bad  iatires. — Such 
*ci,  ii,  "  authors  cannot  be  cited  but  as  examples  to  bedetefted." 

GAFFARELL  QAMES),  alearncd  Rabbinical  writer 
in  the  XVIith  century,  was  the  fon  of  Dr.  Gaffdreli,  by 
Lucrece  de  EermonH  his  wife,  a  lady  of  an  excellent  cha- 
rai.er  (A).  He  hau  his  birth  at  Marines  in  Provence,  a  pro« 
vincial  part  of  France,  about  the  year  1601  (B),  and  was 
educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Apt  in  that  county  (c),  where 
he  profccuted  hi^  ftudies  with  indefatigable  induftry,  and  ap- 
plying himfelf  particularly  to  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
Rabbinical  learning,  he  was  wonderfully  plea  fed  with  the 
rnyfterious  doctrines  of  the  "  Cabala",  and  commenced 

(A)  Colornefivs    in    Gall.   Orient,  i6"z,  p.  159,   160. 
p.    155.    Hagse     1665,    4to.     This          (c)  Unheard  of  Curiofities,  p.  117, 

Coiomefi^s  vv'as  librarian  at  Lar^beth  London   1650,  8vo.     N.  B.  This  city 

to  archbiihop  Sancroft  in  1687.  -^P1  's   fannous  for   the  relicks  of  St. 

(B_)  Mercyre   gaknt   for  January  Anne,  mother  ;o  thf  bleiTed  Virgin, 

author 
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author  in  their  defence  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years.  This 
piece  he  printed  at  Paris  in  1623,  4to.  under  the  title  of, 
*6  The  ferret  myfteries  of  the  diviiae  Cabala,  defended  againft 
**  the  trifling  objections  of  the  Sophifts  (D)."  The  follow- 
ing year  he  publifhed  a  paraphrafe  upon  that  beautiful  ode 
the  cxxxviith  Pfalm.  "  By  the  waters  of  Bab*  Ion  we  fat 
*'  down  and  wept,  when  we  remembered  thee,  O  Sion,  &c," 
He  began  early  to  be  inflamed  with  an  ardent  defire  of  tra- 
velling for  his  improvement  in  literature,  wherein  hiscuriofity 
was  boundlefs. 

This  difpofition,  added  to  his  rare  talents,  did  not  efcape 
the  notice    of  tnat  great  encouraeer   of  learning;  Cardinal 

o  o  o 

Richlieu,  who  appointed  him  his  library  keeper  (E),  and  fent 
him   into   :taly,  to  collecl:  the  beft   books  printed  or  MSS. 
that  could  be  found  (F).     This  employ  fuited  Gaffarell's  tafle 
extremely,  both  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  fu miming 
his  own  library  with  fome  of  thofe  curious  pieces  which  it 
contained,  both  in  oriental   and  other  languages  (G),  and  of 
making  enquiries  into  that  branch  of  literature,  which  was 
his  chief  delight.     In  this  tafte,  while  he  was  a*-  Rome,  he 
went  with  fome  others  to  vifit   Campanella,  the  famous  pre- 
tender to  magic;   GafFarell's  defign  in  this  vifit,  was  to  pro- 
cure fatisfaclion  about  a  pafTage  in   thai,  author's  book  "  de 
"  fenfu  rerum  &  Magia."     Campanella  wa-;  then  in  the  in- 
quifition,  where  he  had  been  cruelly  ufed,  the  calves  of  his 
legs  all  beaten  black  and  blue,  and  mcft  of  the  flefli  torn 
off  his  buttocks,  in  order  to  force  him  to  confefs  the  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge.     At  their  entrance  into  his  chamber,  he 
begged  they  would  have  a  little  patience,  till  he  had  rimmed 
a    imall  note  which  he  was  writing  to  cardinal    Magaloti. 
As  focn  as  they  were   feated,  they  obferved   him  to   make 
certain  wry    faces,  which  being   fuppofed   to  proceed    from 
pain,  he  was   afked   if  he  felt  no  pain?  to   which,  fmiling, 
he  anfwer'd  No!  and  guefjing  the  caufe  of  the  quefticn,  he 
faid  that  he  was  fancying  himfelf  to  be  cardinal  Magaloti,  as  he 
had  heard  him  defcribed.     This  was  the  very  thing  GafFarell 

(D)  The  title  in    Latin,  in  which     Jofeph    his  eminency's  principal  H- 
language  it    is  written,  is  "  Abdita     brarian    and  prime  confidant.       See 
'«  divinae  Cabahe  mytteria  contra  So-     the  cardinal's  article. 

ft  phiftarum  Logomachiam  defenfa,"          (F)  Pere  Jacob's    traite  des  Bibli- 

(E)  Mercure     galant,     p.     163.     othec.  p.  479    edit.  '645. 

This  appointment   was  probably  be-          (n)    bee     Gafta cell's     preface    to 
fore  the  cardinal  became  prime  mi-     Ramnufio's  hift,  of  the  war  ac  Con* 
rifter  in  1626,    unlefs  we  fuppofe     ftantinople. 
him  to  be  an  affiftant  und^r  Pers 

wanted, 
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wanted,  and  convinced  him,  that  in  order  to  difcover  another 
pcrfon's  thoughts,  it  was  not  fufEcient,  as  he  had  before  un- 
dcrftood  I'ampanella,  barely  to  fancy  yourfdf  to  be  like  the 
perfon,  but  you  muft  actualJy  aflume  his  very  phyfiog-* 
nomy (H  . 

In  1629,  hepublifhed  "  Rabbi  Elca  de  fine  mundi  latine 
<c  verfus,  cum  notis,"  Paris  Svp.  i.  e.  "  A  Latin  verfion  of 
ec  Rabbi  Elea's  treatife  concerning  the  end  of  the  world, 
"  with  note^ ;"  and  the  fame  year  came  out  his  "  Curiofitez 
"  Inoik-z,  &c.  Unheard  of  Curiofities  concerning  the  talis- 
•c  manic  fculpture  of  the  Perfians,  the  horofc^pe  of  the  Pa- 
<;  triarchs,  and  the  reading  of  the  ftars."  This  curious 
piece  went  through  three  editions  in  the  fpare  of  fix  months. 
Jn  it  our  author  undertakes  to  fhevv,  that  talifmans  or  con- 
ffellated  figures,  had  the  virtue  to  make  a  man  rich  and  for- 
tunate, to  free  a  houfe  and  even  a  whole  country  from  cer- 
tain infecls,  and  venomous  creatures ;  ar.d  from  all  the  in- 
juries of  the  air.  He  ftarted  many  other  bold  aflertions  con- 
cerning the  force  of  magic,  and  having  alfo  made  fome  reflec- 
tions upon  his  own  country,  and  mentioned  the  decalogue 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Old  Teitament,  and  the  Pro- 
teftant  doctrine  (i),  the  book  was  cenfured  by  the  Sor- 
bonne  (K),  and  our  author,  then  an  ecclefiaftic,  thereupon 
retraced  thefe  and  fome  other  things  advanced  therein,  as 
errors;  fubmitting  his  faith  in  all  points  to  the  doclrine  of 
the  catholic  and  apoftolic  church  (L). 

in  1633  he  was  at  Venice,  where,  among  other  things,  he 
took  an  exact  meafure  ot  the  vefTels  brought  from  Cyprus 
and  Conftantinople,  that  were  depofited  in  the  treafury  of 

(H)  The  pafiage  in  CampaneHa  is,  the    man  both  in   his  ftrength    and 

Cum  quis  hominem  videt  ftatim  ima-  weaknefs  5   which    is    the    reafcn  of 

ginari  oportet  fe  nafum  &c.   habere,  inferting  the  ftory  from  his  Un!  eird 

nt  alter  habet  &c.  et  tune  qui  affec-  of  Curiofities,  p.  174,   175,   176. 

tos  &  cogitationes  in  hac  cogitatione  (i)  Advertifement  prefixed  to  this 

i!!i  obrepunt,  judicet  homini   illi  eflc  book,  edit.   1650,  and   in  the  body 

proprios,    quern  ita  imaginando  con-  of  the  book  p.   172,   291.     Englilh 

tuetur.     If  a  man  fancies  himfelf  to  edition. 

have  another  man's  hair,  nofe,  fore-  (K)  Rivet  in  decalcg.  p.  32.  edit. 
bead,  countenance,  and  fpeech,    he  1637,  &  Voetium  in  difputationibus 
may   by  this  means  come  to  know  fele&is  pars  prim.  p.  24. 
\vhatarehisnaturalinclinationsand  (L)  Advertifement  as  before.    See 
thoughts,    by    the    fame    which    he  alfo  in  Sorel's  refutation  of  Carfare!!, 
finds  in  himfelf  at  that  time.     Hence  p,   305.  a  form  of  retractation  fign- 
k  appears,  that    GafFarell's   miftake  ed  by  GafTarell.     He  was  likewjfe  re- 
was  far  from  being  a  blunder,  though  futed    upon   the  word  Talifman    by 
bis  credulity  in  the  magic  of  it  was  Menage, 
ridiculouflv  weak.    The  whole  ihews 

St. 
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St.  Mark)  at  the  requeft  of  the  learned  Mr.  Peirefc,  with 
whom  he  had  been  long  acquainted,  and  who  had  a  great 
.efteem  for  him.  During  his  abode  in  this  city,  he  was  in- 
vited to  live  with  Mr.  de  la  Thuillerie,  the  French  ambafTa- 
dor  there,  as  a  companion.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  but 
was  not  content  with  the  fruitlefs  office  of  merely  diverting 
the  ambaffador's  leifure  hours,  by  his  learned  converfation. 
He  aimed  to  make  himfelf  of  more  importance,  and  to  do 
this  friend  fome  real  fervice.  He  refblved  therefore  to  ac- 
quaint himfelf  with  politics,  and  in  that  view  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Gabriel  Naude,  to  fend  him  a  lift  of  the  authors 
upon  political  fubjecls  j  and  this  requeft  it  was,  that  gave 
birth  to  Naude's  k<  Bibliographia  Politica"  fM). 

Gaffartll  at  this  time  was  dodlor  of  divinity,  and  canon 
law,  prothonotary  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  and  commendatory- 
prior  of  St.  Giles's.  After  his  return  home,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  his  patron,  cardinal  Richlieu,  in  his  project  for 
bringing  back  all  the  Proteftams  to  the  Roman  church, 
which  he  called  a  re- union  of  religions  ;  and  to  that  end  the 
doclor  was  authorized  by  him  to  preach  in  Dauphine 
againft  the  dodtrine  of  purgatory,  and  to  the  fame  purpofe 
our  author  allb  published  a  piece  upon  the  pacification  of 
Chriftians  (N). 

He  furvived  the  cardinal  many  years,  and  wrote  feveral 
books  befides  thr  fe  already  mentioned  ;  a  lift  of  fome  of 
them  is  inferted  below  (o).  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he 
was  employed  in  writing  a  hiftory  of  the  fubterranean  world, 
containing  an  account  of  the  caves,  grottoes,  mines,  vaults, 
and  catacombs,  which  he  had  met  with  in  thirty  years  tra- 

(M)  Dedication  of  the  Bibliograph.  fire  des  langues  orientates,  ibid,  p. 

Politic,  and  the  beginning  of  the  54.  &  84.  6.  The  widow  of  Sarepta. 

book  itfelf.  7.  A  treatife  of  good  and.  evil  genii. 

(N)  Des  Marets,  preface  to  a  furn-  vid.  Mercure  galant.  p.  161.  for 

mary  anfwer  to  the  method  of  car-  Jan.  1682.  8.  Ars  nova  &  per- 

dinal  Richlieu,  written  by  the  Sieur  quam  facilis  legendi  Rabbinos  fine 

R.  de  la  Raelle,  Gioningen,  1664.  pun£is.  9.  De  mufica  Hebraeorum 

(o)  Thefe  are,  i.  Index  codicum  ftupenda  libellus.  10.  In  voces  de- 

MStorum  quibus  ufus  eft  Joh.  Picus  reliclas,  V.  T.  Centuriss  duae  nova 

Comes  Mirandulanus,  Paris  1650.  cum  Scaligero  de  Ixx.  Interpret,  dif- 

vid.  Selden  de  Syredriis  Heb.  1653.  fertatiuncula.  n.  De  ftellis  caden- 

p.  68 1.  2.  Un  traite  de  la  poudre  tibus  opinio  nova.  in.  Queftio 

de  fympathie  et  des  Talifmans.  3.  Hebraico-philofophica,  utrum  a 

Epiftola  proefat.  in  Rob.  Leonis  Mu-  principio  mare  falfum  extiterit.  13. 

tinenfis  libellum  de  riribus  Hebraicis.  Lachrymas  in  obitum  Jani  Caecilii, 

4.  Cribrum  Cabalifticum,  vid.  Cu-  Frey.  Medici.  1631.  410.  and  fome 

riofites  Inoiiez,  p.  44.  &  369.  5.  others  mentioned  by  Leo  Allatius,  in 

Avis   aux  Do&es  touchant  la  necef-    Apibus, 

i 

vel: 
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vel  :  And  the  work  was  fo  ne.ir  finiflied,  that  the  plates  were 
engraven  for  it,  and  it  was  juft  ready  to  go  to  theprefs,  when 
he  funk  into  the  arms  of  death.  This  happened  in  the  Both 
year  of  his  age,  at  Sigonce  (p),  of  which  place  he  was  then 
abbot  (oj  :  being  alfo  dean  of  canon  law  in  the  univerfity 
of  Paris,  prior  of  le  Revert  de  BroufTe,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Cifteron,  and  commandant  of  St.  Omeil  (R).  His  works 
ihew  him  to  be  a  man  of  prodigious  reading,  and  uncommon 
fubtlety  of  genius,  but  he  unfortunately  fucked  in  a  fuperfti- 
tious  credulity  with  his  mother's  milk,  as  appears  from  the 
following  paflage  in  his  *'  Unheard  of  Curiofities  ;"  where 
treating:  of  omens,  he  cites  Camerarius.  affirming  that  fome 

C*  •*  '  O 

people  have  an  apprehenfion  and  knowledge  of  the  death  of 
their  friends  and  kindred,  either  before  or  after  they  are  dead, 
by  a  certain  itrange  and  unufual  reftkfnefs  within  them- 
felves,  though  they  are  a  thoufand  leagues  off.  To  fupport 
this  idle  notion,  Gaffarell  tells  us,  that  his  mother  Lucre- 
ce  de  Bermond  when  fhe  was  living  had  fome  fuch  fign  al- 
ways given  her:  for  none  of  her  children  ever  died,  but  a 
little  before  fhe  dreamt  either  of  hair,  eggs,  or  teeth  mingled 
xvith  earth ;  this  fjgn,  fays  he,  was  infallible.  I  myfelf, 
when  I  had  heard  her  fay  fhe  had  any  fuch  dream,  obferved 
the  event  always  to  follow  (s). 

(y)  Mercure   galant,    where    laft         (R)  Mercure  galant,  p.  159. 
cited.  (s)  Unheard   of  Curiofuies,    Part 

(<lj  Labbe  T.  2.  pLTert.  ji.  ch.  iii.  §  7. 

\ 

GAGNIER  (JOHN),  an  eminent  orientalift,  and  profefTor 
of  Arabic  at  Oxford,  was  a  native  of  Paris  (A),  where  he 
was  educated,  having  good  natural  parts  and  great  diligence, 
he  made  a  fuitable  progrefs  in  literature,  and  applying  himfelf 
to  ftudy  the  Eaftem  language,  became  a  great  mafter  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabick.  He  was  trained  up  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  but  upon  a  ftricl  enquiry  afterwards,  grew 
unfatisfied  therewith.  Whereupon  being  forced  to  quit  his 
native  country,  he  came  to  England,  and  embraced  the  faith 
and  doclrine  of  that  church,  in  the  beginning  of  the  X  Vlilth. 
century  (B).  He  was  well  received  here,  and  met  with 
many  particular  friends,  who  gave  him  handfome  en- 
couragement (c).  He  had  a  mafter  of  arts  degree  conferred 

(A)  Preface  to   Abulfeda's  life  of         (c)  Among  others  are  named  abp. 
Mohammed,  p.    12.  Sharp,  and    lord    chancellor   earl    of 

(B)  Crabe's  preface  to  an  eflay  up-  Macdesfield,    to  winch   laft  he    ad- 
on  two  Arabic  MSS,  &c.  drefled  his  edition  of  Abulfeda. 

upon 
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upon  him  at  Cambridge  (D).  But  going  thence  to  Oxford, 
for  the  falce  of  profecuting  his  ftudies  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
he  was  incorporated  to  the  fame  degree  in  that  univerfity, 
where  he  fupported  himfeif  by  teaching  Hebrew  (E). 

In  1706,  he  publifted  an  edition  of  Jofeph  Ben  Gorion's 
hiftory  of  the  Jews,  in  the  original  Hebrew,  with  a  Latin 
tranflation,  and  notes,  in  410.  Jn  1710,  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  John  Sharp,  archbifhop  of  York,  he  affifted 
Dr.  Grabe  in  the  perufal  of  the  Arabic  manufcripts  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  relating  to  the  Clementine  Conflitutions  j 
of  which  the  archbifhop  had  engaged  that  learned  doctor  to 
write  a  treatife  againft  Mr.  William  Whifton's  notion  con- 
cerning them.  Accordingly  Mr.  Gagnier  very  diligently 
read  and  interpreted  to  the  doctor  all  that  might  be  fervice- 
able  to  his  purpofe  in  any  of  them  (F). 

In  1717,  he  was  appointed  by  the  vice-chancellor  and 
proctors  to  read  the  Arabic  lecture  at  Oxford,  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  profeflbr  Mr.  John  Wallis  (G)  ;  and  in  i  723,  he 
publimed  Abulfeda'b  life  of  Mohammed,  founder  of  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  in- Arabic,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  and 
notes,  at  Oxford,  in  fol.  (H)  He  alfo  prepared  for  the  prefs 
with  a  defign  to  publifh  the  fame  Arabic  author's  Geography  ; 
to  which  end  he  printed  propofals  for  a  fubfcription,  but  the 
attempt  proved  abortive,  for  want  of  that  encouragement 
which  he  deferved  (l).  Mr.  Gagnier  had  before  this  inferted 
Greaves's  Latin  translation  of  Abulfeda's  defcription  of  Ara- 
bia, together  with  the  original,  in  the  third  volume  of  Dr; 
Hudfon's  Geographiae  veteris  fcriptores  Grasci  minores,  in 
1712.  8vo.  Our  author  was  afterwards  chofen  Arabic  pro- 
feflbr,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Wallis,  and  continued  to  read 
that  lecture  with  applaufe  rill  his  death  ;  which  made  way 
for  Dr.  Hunt  (K),  the  prefent  profeflor,  who  is  a!fi  regius 
profeflbr  of  Hebrew,  to  which  a  canonry  of  Chrift-church 
is  annexed. 

(D)  Preface  to  Abulfeda,  p.  i.  (l)  Preface  to  Abulfeda  as  before, 

(E)  Grabe's  preface,  &c.    as  be-  and  General  Dictionary  under  Abul- 
fore.  feda,  Rem.(e)    See  alfo  Biogr.  Eritan. 

(F)  Id.  ibid.  urwier  Greaves's  article. 

(G)  Preface  to  Abulfeda.  (K)  This    gentleman   affifted   Mr, 
(H)   Ladvocat   afcribes   to  him    a     Gagnier    in    preparing    his   Abulfe- 

life  of  Mohammed  in  French,  print-     da  for  the  prefs,      Preface  to  that 
cd  at  Amfterdam  in  1730,.^  z  vols.     work. 
jamo.     Did*.  Porcatif  under  his  ar- 
ticle, fecond  edit, 

GAGUINUS 
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GAGUINUS  (ROBERT),  a  French  hiftorian,  was  born 
at  Calline,  a  fmall  town  upon  the  confines  of  Artois  and  the 
De  Hiflori-  river  Lys  ;   and  Guicciardini,  as  Voflius  obfcrves,  is  miftaken 
cisLatinis,  jn  fixing  his  birth  elfewhere.     He  had  his  education  at  Paris, 
where  he  took  a  doctor  of  laws  degree  ;    and    the   reputation 
of  his  parts  and   learning  became  fo  great,  that   it  advanced 
him  to  the  favour  of  Charles  Vllf.  and  Lewis  XII.  by  whom 
he  was  employed  in  feveral  embaflies  into  England,  Germany, 
and  Italy.     He  was  keeper  of  the  royal  library,  and  general  of 
the  order  of  the  Trinitarians.     He  died  upon  the  22d  of  July 
1502,  not  young,  to  be  Cure;  but  we  are  not  able  to  afcer- 
tain  his  age.     He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  j  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is,  a  Hiftory  in  eleven  books  De  geftis  Fran- 
corum,  from  the  year  1200  to  the  year  1500.     He  has  been 
Indogiis.    accufed  of  great  partiality  to  his  country ;    and  Paul  Jovius 
fays,  that  he  has  not  been  very  exact  in  relating  the  affairs  of 
Italy.     Erafmus  had  a  great  value  for  him,  as   may  be  feen 
from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  him. 

GALE  (JOHN),  a  learned  divine,  and  an  eminent 
preacher  among  the  fedfc  of  the  Baptifts,  was  born  May  26, 
1680,  at  London,  where  his  father  was  a  citizen  of  good 
repute,  for  his  good  underflanding  and  integrity,  and  obferv- 
ing  with  pleafure,  the  natural  turn  of  his  fon's  mind  to  be 
from  his  infancy  uncommonly  grave  and  compofed,  he  re- 
folved  to  breed  him  up  to  the  pulpit.  In  that  view  he  fpared 
no  coft  nor  pains  in  his  education,  and  putting  him  to  a  pro- 
per fchool,  he  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  fee  an  earneft  of  having 
his  fondeft  wifhes  fulfilled  by  the  child's  behaviour,  whofe 
diligence  was  fuch,  that  both  in  fchool  and  out  of  fchool,  in 
hours  of  play  and  recreation,  he  ftill  ftuck  clofe  to  his  book. 
It  is  true,  that  extraordinary  gravity  and  plodding  induftry 
are  frequently  obferved  to  be  the  effects  of  dullnefs  and  ftupi- 
dity  ;  and  the  diftinguimedly  grave  boy,  often  becomes  in  his 
riper  years,  a  diftinguifhed  blockhead.  But  our  youth,  as 
well  as  fome  others  (A),  was  an  exception  to  that  general 
rule.  On  the  contrary,  he  made  fuch  a  proficiency  in  thefe 
primary  ftudies,  that  he  became  in  a  good  degree  not  only 
mafteY  of  the  Latin  and  Greek,  but  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage dfo,  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  when  he  was  fent  to 
the  univeriity  of  Leyden  in  Holland,  to  fimfh  what  he  had 
fo  happily  begun. 

N 

(A)  The  famous  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  was  another  reiparkable  inftance 
of  this  kind. 

Soon 
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Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  received  the  unexpe&ed 
and  melancholy  news  of  his  mother's  death  ;  and  though  he 
had  many  other  reaibns  to  regret  the  lofs,  befides  thofe  of 
affection  and  tendernefs  fpringing  from  fo  near  a  relation, 
yet  he  preferved  his  natural  conftancy  of  mind,  and  in  a. 
letter  to  his  father  on  the  occafion,  exprefled  the  motives  to 
that  conftancy,  fo  as  to  adminifter  to  the  old  gentleman  ra- 
tional and  manly  confolations  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  being 
fenfible  that  this  lofs  would  haften  his  return  home,  he  made 
that  confideration  a  fpur  to  his  induftry,  and  fo  furprizing 
was  his  progrefs  in  academical  learning,  that  he  was  thought: 
worthy  of  the  degrees  of  mafter  of  arts,  and  doclor  of  Phi- 
lofophy  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  accordingly 
received  thofe  honours  in  1699,  having  performed  the  uiual 
exercifes  required  in  that  univerfity  with  univerfal  ap~ 
plaufe  (B).  This  extraordinary  teftimony  of  his  fan's  merit, 
rnuft  needs  be  very  acceptable  to  the  father ;  and  the  reclor  of 
the  univerfity  being  well  apprifed  of  it,  fcnt  him  the  news  in 
a  letter,  where  heexprefies  himfelf  to  this  purport.  "  That 
it  happened  to  nobody  elfe,  as  he  knew  of,  to  gain  fuch  a  know- 
ledge of  things,  which  are  to  be  traced  out  by  natural  reafon, 
within  the  fpace  of  fifteen  months  and  no  more,  which  was 
sil  the  time  that  his  fon  had  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
fiudy  of  philofophy  ;  and  that  before  the  expiration  of  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  fo  as  to  be  judged  worthy  to  be 
adorned  with  the  hio;heft  honours  in  a  folemn  cereoionv. 

o       _  > 

God  grant  he  may  go  on  in  the  fame  pace  he  has  begun,  and 
continue  the  fame  affiduity  and  diligence  tp  the  end,  that  fo 
he  may  become  a  moft  fk  inftrument  to  advance  the  glory  of 
the  name  of  trie  Lord,  the  furthering  his  owrrfelvation,  ana 
the  good  of  his  neighbours  >y(c).  Upon  this  occafion,  our 

(B)  The  profefibr's  fpeech  on  the  Mr.  Gale  under  his  inftru&ions- 
occafion  was  printed  afterwards  by  We  are  told  then,  that  this  learned 
Dr.  Boerhaave,  Therein  among  other  perfon  was  brought  up,  2nd  in  his 
things  he  obferves,  that  our  ftudent  youth  embraced  ths  fec"l  of  the  Men- 
had  obtained  fuch  a  mafterly  readi-  nonifts,  Mennifts,  or  Baptifts.  Tho* 
nefs  in  the  Greek  language,  as  to  be  he  became  a  member  of  the  reform  - 
able  to  declaim  in  it  publicly,  Bibl.  ed  Church,  before  he  was  made  pro- 
Choifee,  torn,  xviii.  p.  300.  This,  feilbr  at  Ley  den.  He  was  a  zealous 
no  doubt,  mews  a  good  proficiency,  Cartefian,  and  had  high  notions  as 
but  not  fuch  as  in  our  own  univer-  a  Republican  ;  on  which  laft  account,, 
fities,  would  be  judged  worthy  of  a  king  William,  then  prince  of  Orange, 
particular  elogium.  fuperfeded  his  own  nomination  of 

(c)  It  will  be  proper  to  give  fome  him  to  the  rector's  place  at  Leyden  j 

account  of  this  profeiTor,  Mr.  De  but  in  1697,  that  honour  was  con- 

V,  Ider  ;  fo  much,  I  mean,  as  Terves  fcred  on  him  by  his  majefty  of  his 

to  difcover  the  motive  of  putting  own  accoid.  Ibid,  p.,  34.6, 

author 
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author  publifhed  his  Thefis,  and  dedicated  it  to  his  father 
andhii  two  uncles,  Sir  John  and  Sir  Jofeph  Wolf;  and  a  noble 
atteftation  of  his  merit  was  fubjoined  by  Adrian  Reland  in  a 
Latin  panegyric,  the  concluding  itanza  of  which  may  be  feen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  (D). 

Thus  honoured  at  Leyden,  the  doctor  went  thence  to  Am- 
fterdam,  where  he  continued  his  ftudies  under  profeflbr  Lim- 
borch.  And  at  the  fame  time,  he  contracted  an  acquaintance 
with  the  famous  Mr.  John  le  Clerc,  and  took  all  opportuni- 
ties of  vifiting  him,  fettled  a  correfpondence  with  him,  and 
became  afterwards  a  very  zealous,  as  well  as  a  very  able  de- 
fender of  his  character  (E).  Upon  his  return  home  he  re- 
fumed  his  ftudies  with  equal  ardor,  and  improving  himfelf 
particularly  in  the  oriental  languages,  obtained  thereby  a  cri- 
tical fkill  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  ta 
the  ftudy  of  which  he  wholly  devoted  his  mind  at  this  time, 
and  in  that  purfuit  he  read  the  primitive  fathers,  together 
with  the  beft  commentators. 

He  had  not  been  above  four  years  thus  employed,  when 
the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  convinced  by  their  own  experience 
of  hisfagacity  and  afliduity,  that  he  muft  needs,  in  this  time, 
have  made  a  fufficicnt  progrefs  in  theology,  and  willing  to 
preferve  an  intereft  in  a  p:rrfon,  who  they  were  fenfible  would 
be  a  credit  to  their  theological  tenets,  fent  him  an  offer  of  his 
doctor's  degree  in  divinity,  provided  he  wonild  give  his  aiTent 
to  the  Articles  of  Dort ;  but  he  refufed  that  honour,  on  the 

(r>)  Vince  tucs  hoftes  &  murus  aheneus  efto, 
Ut  referat  laudes  Anglica  terra  tuos. 
Summe  ens  perfeclum  cceptis  magis  annuet  iflis, 
Ut  feculi  noftri  lucida  ftella  fores. 

The  word  'holies,*  alludes  to  the  Car-  cularly  in  this  Thefis,  the  fubjecl  of 
tefian  Philofophy,  which  had  always  which  was,  De  Ente,  ejufque  con- 
been  oppofed  by  ourliudent  j  parti-  ceptu.  The  verfes  in  EnglUh  ares 

O'ercome  ihy  foes,   and  rife  fupremely  great, 
That  bearing  thee,  thy  country  may  elate  ; 
May  thefe  beginnings  the  great  Being  blefs, 
And  thee,  their  ftar,  the  prefent  age  confefs, 
Nor  yet  pofterity  conclude  thee  lefs. 

(E)  See  our  author's  firft  letter  make  an  article  of  faith,  of  any  hu« 
upon  Mr.  Wall's  Hiftory  of  Infant  man  explication  of  that  myttery  ;• 
Baptifm,  where  he  cites  feveral  paf-  which,  by  the  way,  is  fuch  a  defence 
fages  from  Le  Clerc,  which,  he  fays,  as  amounts  to  no  more  than  acknow- 
render  it  very  evident  that  he  ac-  ledging  the  charge  of  Arianifm,  ac- 
knowledged the  divinity  of  Chrift  as  cording  to  the  fenfe  of  the  orthodox 
plainly  and  exprefsly  taught  in  the  clergy,  as  they  are  ufually  called. 
Scnpturesj  but  was  unwilling  to 

principle 
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principle  of  preferring  the  freedom  of  his  judgment,  though 
at  the  expence  of  a  title. 

This  was  about  the  year  1703,  and  Mr.  Wall's  defence  of 
Infant  Baptifm  coming  out  in  lefs  than  two  years  afterwards, 
proved  an  occafion  of  Dr.  Gale's  exerting  his  talents  in  con- 
troverfy.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  that  piece,  the 
doctor  received  a  letter  from  one  of  his  friends,  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  full  of  the  highefr.  recommen- 
dations of  it,  as  perfe6ily  convincing  and  unanfwerable. 
Whereupon,  hearing  alfo,  that  his  friend's  judgment  was 
confirmed  nd  countenanced  by  the  Convocation,  which  be- 
ing then  afTembled,  had  returned  Mr.  Wall  public  thanks 
for  his  performance  (F),  he  refolved  to  anfvver  it,  in  a  full 
perfuafion  of  being  able  to  fhew  his  correfpondent,  that  rea- 
ibn  and  learning  might  appear  in  defence  of  that  caufe,  which 
he  thought  to  be  utterly  overthrown  (G)  by  this  attack. 
This  argument  he  purfued  in  feveral  Letters  written  in  the 
years  1705  and  1706;  fo  that  he  was  fcarcely  entered  into 
his  2yth  year  when  he  had  finished  them.  They  were  hand- 
ed about  in  manufcript  feveral  years,  till  being  uniformly 
commended  by  all  of  every  perfuafion  who  faw  them,  for 
the  good  fenfe,  learning  and  moderation,  with  regard  to  the 
point  in  difpute,  he  confented  to  make  them  public  in  1711, 
under  the  title  of,  "  Reflections  on  Mr.  Wall's  Hiftory  of 
"  Infant  Baptifm." 

The  extraordinary  merit  of  this  piece  raifed  him  to  the 
firft  place  among  the  Baptifts  (H)  ;  yet  he  did  not  think  fit  to 
take  upon  himfelf  the  preacher's  office  immediately.  This 
delay  is  (aid  to  be  partly  tiu-  refult  of  judgment,  not  to  enter 
upon  that  facred  office  too  early,  till  he  had  acquired  fome 
authority  by  age,  and  in  fome  meafure  to  a  heavy  burden  of 
domeftic  affairs,  which  prelTed  him  for  fome  years.  Upon 
thefe  accounts,  he  was  five  and  thirty  years  of  age  before  he 
begun  to  preach  conftantly  and  ftatedly  ^i),  when  he  was  cho- 


(F)  Proceedings    in    Convocation  but  this  muft  be  looked  upon  as  an 
fairly  reprefented,  p.  35.  exercife  for  that  office,  and  it  is  not 

(G)  See  the  doctor's  firft  letter.  improbable,  that  the   appl-;ufe  with 
(H)  Mr.   Whifton   calls    him    the  which  ir  was  received  v/ent 

mod  learned    man  among   the  Bap-  thro1    feveral  edition^  .be   a 

tills.     Memoirs  of  his  own  life.  principal  motive  for  his  deferring  no 

(i)  He   had  occasionally  mounted  longer   to  take  upon    himfelf  to  be  a 

the  pulpit  before  ;    at  leaft,  once  on  ftated   preacher  :    \vhich  is  the  fame 

the  anniverfary  of  the  Gun  powder  thing>  according  to  t!.e  principles  of 

Plot.       And   he    hath   published    his  thefe  feclaries,  as  being  appointed  by 

difcourfe,  with  the  title  of  a  Thankf-  ordination  either  prefbyterial,    or  ..- 

giving  Sermon,   preached   November  pifcopal. 
5,  1  7  1  3,  on  Pfalm  CY,  ver,  i  .  and  1  5. 
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fen  one  of  the  miniftcrs  of  the  Bnptifl  Congregation  in  Paul's- 
alley  near  Barbican  ;  and  his  fermons  being  chiefly  practical, 
xvere  prodigioufly  rcfortecl  to  by  perfons  of  all  perfuafions. 

As  he  was  little  fatisfied  with  the  doflrines  of  the  eftab- 
Jifhed  church,  fo  he  was  very  zealous  in  maintaining  and 
propagating  thofc  notions,  which  he  thought  \fere  authorized 
by  primitive  antiquity.  In  this  fpirit,  he  was  chairman  to  a 
Society,  as  it  was  called,  for  promoting  primitive  Chriftiani- 
ty,  from  July  3d,  1715,  to  I  cth  February  following.  This 
focicty  met  every  week,  at  what  they  called  the  primitive 
library,  at  Mr.  Whifton's  houfe  in  Crofs-flreet,  Hatton- 
Garden  ;  and  what  were  the  refult  of  their  refearches,  may 
be  fcen  in  Mr.  Whifton's  article :  who  obferves,  that  none 
of  that  aflembly  (hewed  a  more  fteady,  warm  and  confcien- 
tious  difpofition  at  thcie  conferences,  than  Dr.  Gale,  or  dif- 
covered  more  willingnefs  to  contribute,  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power,  to  extinguifh  all  difputes  among  Chriftians. 

But  It  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  all  thefe  wifhes  and 
profeffions  for  univerfal  amity,  and  a  general  comprehenfion, 
were  made  with  this  remarkable  referve,  that  his  own  parti- 
cular principle  of  univerfal  religious  liberty  fhould  be  eftab- 
11  flied  ;  which  he  firmly  adhered  to  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
v;r-ws,  having  like  his  brethren  fixed  his  opin:on  unalterably, 
that  fuch  a  liberty  was  eilentially  neceflary  to  the  peace  of  the 
church.  In  this  temper  at  a  Synod  of  the  DifTenting  Divines 
at  Exeter  in  17  19,  he  voted  againfl  impofmg  unfcriptural  fub- 
fcriptions,  which  was  his  fundamental  principle  with  regard 
to  Church  Government,  from  which  he  \vas  not  to  be  moved,, 
and  in  the  fame  temper  and  difpofition,  when  Dr.  Wall  con- 
fented  to  hold  a  conference  with  him  upon  the  fubjecl  of  in- 
fant Baptifm,  the  difpute  ended,  as  ufual  in  fuch  cafes, 
without  any  good  ifTue ;  and  Dr.  Wdil  was  fo  far  from 
being  fatisfied  with  the  arguments  of  his  antagonift,  that, 
convinced  of  their  i;;conclulivenefs,  he  drew  up  an  anfwer 
to  the  Reflections,  and  published  it  under  the  title  of,  "  A 
"  Defence  of  the  Hiftory  of  Infant  Baptifm,"  in  1719. 
And  this  as  well  as  the  Hiftory,  was  fo  much  approved  by 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  divinity  upon  the  occasion. 

This  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  an  intimation,  that  the 
tafk  was  judged  to  be  no  very  eafy  one  by  that  learned  body. 
It  muft  be  obferved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  our  author's  Re- 
flections were  not  without  confiderable  advocates,  even  of  the 
<  ablifhed  church  :  for  Dr.  Whitby,  fpeakino;  of  Infant  Bap- 
t.fm,  among  the  primitive  Ghriftians,  fays,  that  Dr.  Gale's 

very 
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very  learned  letters,  prove  it  to  be  doubtful  and  uncertain, 
whether  that  pra&ice  did  conftantly  obtain  (K).  Dr.  Wot- 
ton  alfo,  though  an  exprefs  adverfary  to  our  author  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Jewifh  Talmud,  declares  thus  much  of  him  : 
"  He  feems  to  be  well  acquainted  with  thofe  books,  and  is  a 
"  writer  fo  well  verfed  in  the  arts  of  perfuafion,  that  his  way  of 
*£  writing  is  generally  fo  very  winning,  that  when  I  had  under- 
*'  taken  to  treat  of  the  true  authority  of  the  antient  text  of 
46  Jewifh  Traditions  to  us  Chriftians,  I  fhould  have  been 
44  wanting  to  my  fubject,  if  I  had  not  taken  notice  of  what 
4C  he  had  faid  upon  thefe  matters  (L)."  To  thefe  let  us  add, 
a  principal  perfon  of  his  own  perfuafion,  who  declares  him- 
felf  a  convert  to  the  doclrine  of  Antipaedo-baptifm,  by  read- 
ing Dr.  Gale ;  and  confefTes,  that  the  firft  light  he  had  upon 
that  affair  was  from  the  doctor's  obfervation  upon  a  paffage 
of  Irenaeus,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  what  he  wrote 
upon  that  fubjecl:  (M). 

Thus  encouraged,  he  refolved  to  make  a  rejoinder  to  Dr. 
Wall's  reply;  but  this,  as  well  as  many  other  important  de- 
figns,  was  defeated  bv  his  death.  All  that  we  know  of  it 

O         '  j 

is  by  a  letter  to  his  father,  where  he  takes  notice  that  Dr. 
Wall  had  written  a  Deft  nee  of  his  Hiftory,  &c.  in  which  he 
had  treated  him  very  roughly,  and  had  endeavoured  to  en- 
rage the  clergy,  as  well  as  their  own  party  againirhim  :  *'  be- 
fide  which,  fays  he,  there  appears  not  to  be  much  in  his 
book;  however,  I  am  preparing  an  anfwer."  He  had,  alfo, 
entertained  thoughts  of  offering  fome  means  of  facilitating 
the  fr.udy  of  the  oriental  languages,  as  indifpenfably  neceffary 
for  the  right  and  complete  undemanding  of  the  Scripture?. 
He  had,  likewife,  propofed  to  himfelf,  to  give  4l  An  Englifh 
44  Tranflation  of  the  Septuagint  according  to  the  Alexandrian 
44  Manufcript,"  publimed  by  Dr.  Grabe  at  Oxford.  Ano- 
ther treatife  of  great  expectation  was,  "  A  Hiilory  cf  the 
46  Notion  of  Original  Sin,"  wherein  he  intended  to  trace 

O 

that  opinion  from  its  firft  rife,  to  have  (hewn  upon  how 
little  ground  a  God  of  infinite  goodnefs  and  juftice  has 
been  reprefented  as  doing  that,  which  a  good  and  wife  man 
would  have  abhorred.  But  what  feems  moft  to  have  occu- 
pied his  thoughts,  and  to  have  been  in  the  faireil  train  of  ex- 
ecution, was  a  defign  to  go  through  an  Expofitien  of  the 

(K)  In  his   treatife,  intitled,  Dlf-  (M)  Mr.  Whifton  in  his   difcourfe 

fertatio   de   S.    Scripture  Interpreta-  intitled,  Infant    Baptifm   improved  ; 

tione,     Prjef.  §  51,  and  alfo,    in  his  Memoirs,    p.  105, 

(L)  Wotton's    Mifcellaneous  Dif-  106. 
courfes,  v.  i.p.  8.  Lond.  1718.  8vo. 
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New  Teftament  in  the  pulpit.  Of  this  r'cfign,  he  had  drawn 
up  the  Introduction,  which  hemp:  found  amon^  his  papers, 
is  infertcd  in  the  account  of  his  life  prefixed  to  his  Sermons  ; 
and  as  it  is  a  confpicuous  proof  of  that  perfuafive  eloquence, 
which  is  a  rerrarka'  it  of  the  character  of  his  genius,  we 

fhall  give  the  following  extract  from  it :  having  cenfured  the 
arts  often  pr.^dtifcJ  in  drcfling  up  private  opinions,  to  impofe 
a  belief  of  them,  he  proceeds  thus  \  "  1  am  very  fenfible 
what  poor  fhort-fi  s  we  are,  and  therefore 

will  end  r  not  to  efpouie  ai.y  particular  opinion  or  in- 

ct  terpretation,  or  urge  any  with   that  warmth   which    may 
'c  any    way    contribute   to   blind  or  obfcure  my   own  mind, 
<e  or  deceive  you.     But  my  whole  aim  fhall  be  to  lay  before 
you,  the  moft  facred  and  awful  rule  of  our  faith  and  prac- 
tice, without  any  partial  difguife?,  and  to  the  utmoft  of  my 
power  aflift  you  in  opening  your  minds  to  receive  and  own 
"  thofe   great  truths,  which  are  able  to  make  you  wife  unto 
*;  fnlvation,  that  you  may,  upon  a  mature  and  due  coniideia- 
64  tion   of  things,  judge    for  yourielves,    with   all  that  juft 
"  liberty  and  true    freedom   of  thought,  which  fo  well  be- 
Ci  comes  all   men,    and   is   the  indifpenfible   duty  of  every 
<c  Chriftian,  and  upon  which   it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the 
"  Chr.ftian  Religion  to  have  fpread  itfelf  through  the  whole 
"  world." 

In  the  mid  ft  of  thefe  great  and  ufeful  dcfigns,  he  was  feized 
with  a  flow  fever  in  the  beginning  of  December  1721,  which 
after  an  illnefs  of  about  three  weeks,  removed  him  out  of 
this  world  before  the  expiration  of  th  t  month  :  thus  he  was 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  being  in  his  forty-iecond 
year,  and  in  fome  n  eafure  unexpectedly,  as  b:ing  of  a 
ilrong  and  healthy  constitution.  He  bore  his  laft  lickr,-. 
wi  h  great  con  nancy  and  patience,-  and  expreiTed  the  utmoft 
refignation  to  the  divine  wili,  and  in  his  laft  moments  teftified 
an  entire  confidence  in  that  all  mighty,  and  all  wife,  and 
all  merciful  Being. 

As  to  his  character :  In  his  perfon,  he  v/as  rather  taller 
than  the  common  fize,  of  an  open  pleafant  countenance  ; 
in  his  temper,  of  an  eafy  and  affable  behaviour,  ferious  with- 
out any  tincture  of  morofenefs.  In  his  manners  and  morals, 
chearful  wi  hout  levity,  having  a  mofr  perfect  command  over 
his  pa/lions,  in  fo  much,  that  one  who  knew  him  intimately 
well  for  many  years,  allures  us  he  never  fcw  him  once  dif- 
compofed.  This,  however,  like  other  elogiurns  in  difcour- 
fes  of  this  nature,  mufl:  be  underftood  with  fome  grains  of 
allowance.  Fo;  ;  in  the  difpute  with  ;V]r,  Wall, 

it 
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it  has  been  obferved  of  both,  that,  as  they  were  men,  it 
would  be  no  injustice  to  either,  learned  as  they  were,  to  fay 
they  had  both  their  failings,  or  to  fpeak  with  greater  propriety, 
both  had  the  fame  failing,  that  of  warmth,  and  fuffering 
themfelves  to  be  too  much  heated  in  the  courfe  of  the  difpute. 
With  the  like  reftri&ion,  we  may  proceed,  wuh  Mr.  K.  in  his 
funeral  fermon,  to  declare  that  our  author  was  extremely  hum- 
ble, though  in  fuch  high  reputation  for  learning,  and  particular- 
ly careful  of  giving  offence  to  fuch  as  were  in  low  circumflances; 
feniible,  that  nothing  makes  the  mind  of  man  fo  tender  as  pover- 
ty, and  that  nothing  wounds  fo  deep  as  the  very  fufpicion  of 
contempt.  His  chara6ter  as  a  divine  was  represented  by  Dr. 
Bradford,  late  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  not  lefs  comprehenfive- 
Jy  than  concifely,  when  he  declared  his  eftcc-m  for  him  en 
account  of  his  good  understanding,  great  learning,  candor 
and  iargenefs  of  mind,  and  that  the  fame  qualities  were  re- 
vered in  him,  by  the  lord  chief  juftice  King,  afterwards  lord 
chancellor,  with  whofe  friendship  he  was  honoured  ;  as  alfo, 
with  that  of  Dr.  Hoadly,  the  prefent  bifhop  of  Winchefter 
upon  the  fame  account.  However,  in  this  refpecl,  his  charac- 
ter is  beft  feen  in  his  writings  :  of  which,  befides  thofe  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  came  out  after  his  death,  a  collec- 
tion of  his  fermons  printed  by  fubfcription.  The  fecond 
edition  whereof  was  published  at  London  in  17 25,  in  4  vols. 
Svo.  with  the  title  of  "  Sermons  preached  upon  feveral 
"  Subjects  by  the  late  reverend  and  learned  Dr.  John  Gale, 
*'  to  which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  his  Life  ;"  whence 
this  memoir  is  chiefly  extracted.  It  appears,  from  fome  paf- 
fages  in  his  Funeral  Sermon,  that  he  was  married  ;  but  we 
have  no  account  of  his  family,  only  that  he  was  furvived 
by  his  father. 

His  Reflexions  upon  Infant  Baptifm,  is  by  much  the  beft 
of  his  performances  ;  of  which,  compared  with  thofe  of  his 
antagonifr.,  it  may  be  truly  faid,  and  indeed,  though  in  their 
heat  they  fometimes  unfay  it,  yet  in  feveral  places  they  fay  of 
each  other,  that  Dr.  Wall's  Hiftory  of  Infant  BaptiTm  is  by 
much  the  bell  vindication  of  the  dc&rine  and  difcipline  of 
the  Church  of  England  that  ever  appeared  :  as  on  the  other 
hand.  Dr.  Gale's  Reflections  upon  that  work  is  the  beft 
defence  of  the  Baptifts  that  was  ever  publiihed  ;  and  this, 
though  it  be  no  more  than  the  truth,  is  Lying  a  great  deal 
for  both,  fmce  the  fubjeCt  had  bee«  handled  by  very  great 
men  before, 
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GALE  (THOMAS),  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  and  antiquities,  had  his  birth  in  the  year 
1636,  at  a  place  called  Scruton  in  Yorkshire.  At  a  proper 
age  he  was  lent  to  Weftminfter-fchool,  and  being  admitted 
king's-fcholar  there,  was  elected  in  his  turn  to  Trinity-col- 
lege in  Cambridge,  and  became  fellow  of  that  fociety.  Hav- 
ing taken  his  firft  degree  in  arts  in  1656,  he  commenced 
A.  M.  in  1662  (A),  in  the  profecution  of  his  ftudies  he  ap- 
p':ied  himfelf  to  clafTical  and  polite  literature,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary proficiency  therein,  procured  him  early  a  feat  in  the 
temple  of  fame.  His  extraordinary  knowledge  in  the  Greek 
tongue  recommended  him  to  the  regius  profefformip  of  that 
language  in  the  univerfity,  and  his  majefty's  choice  was  ap 
proved, by  the  accurate  edition  which  he  gaveof  the  Mytholoeic 
writers,  as  well  phyfical  as  moral,  in  Greek  and  Lat'n,  pub- 
lifhed  at  Cambridge  in  1671,  8vo. 

This  brought  his  merit  into  the  knowledge  of  the  world, 

O  ^  * 

and  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Cromblehome  the  follow- 
ing year,  our  profeflbr  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  as  head 
mafter  of  Paul's-fchool  in  London  ;  foon  after  which,  by  his 
majefty's  direction,  he  drew  up  thofe  infcriptions  which  are 
fceri  upon  the  Monument,  in  memory  of  the  dreadful  confla- 
gration of  that  metropolis  in  1666,  the  elegance  of  which 
will  be  a  perpetual  monument  of  his  literary  merit,  whereof 
he  was  alfo  honoured  with  a  public  teftimony  in  a  prefent  of 
plate  made  to  him  by  the  city  on  the  occafion.  His  excellent 
conduit  and  commendable  induftry  in  the  fchool,  abundantly 
appears  from  the  great  number  of  perfons  eminently  learned 
Tvhich  were  bred  under  him,  (bme  of  whom  are  taken  no- 
tice of  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  memoirs.  And  notwithftand- 
ing  the  fatigue  of  that  laborious  office,  he  found  time  to 
publifh  new  and  accurate  editions  of  feveral  ancient  and  va- 
luable Greek  authors  (B). 

He  accumulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doclor  of  di- 
vinity in  1675  (c);  and  June  1676,  he  was  collated  to  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  (D).  He  was  alfo  ele&- 
eci  into  the  Royal  Society,  and  became  a  very  active  and  ufe- 
ful  member,  was  frequently  one  of  the  council,  and  pre- 
ie/ited  them  with  many  curiofities,  particularly  a  R.oman 

(A)  P.egift.   Univerfity.     He  was          (B)  See  the  lift  in  note  (G.) 
incorporated    A.  M.   at   Oxfoid,  on          (c)   Univerfity  Regift. 
the  opening  of  the  SheldonianTheatre         (D)  Newcourc's   Repert,    vol.    i. 

re,  in  1669.     Wood's  Fafti,  vol.  p.  144. 

col.  177, 
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urn  with  the  afiies :  and  onSt.Andrew's-day  1685,  the  Society 
having  refolved  to  have  honorary  fecretaries,  who  would  aft 
without  any  view  of  reward,  Dr.  Gale  was  chofen  with  Sir 
John  Hofkyns,  into  that  office,  when  they  appointed  the 
celebrated  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Halley,  for  their  clerk- 
afiiftant  or  under- fecretary  (E),  who  had  been  a  diftinguifhed 
fcholar  of  our  author's  at  St.  Paul's  fchool  (F)-  at  the  head  of 
which  Dr.  Gale  continued  with  the  greateft  reputation  for 
the  fpace  of  twenty -five  years,  till  1697,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  York,  and  being  admitted  into 
that  dignity  September  16,  that  yea^,  he  removed  thither. 

This  preferment  wa?  no  more  than  a  juft  reward  of  his 
merit  to  the  public,  but  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  it  many 
years.  However,  he  prefently  became  a  benefactor  to  it, 
for  on  his  admiffion,  finding  th_  dean's  right  to  be  a  canon  re- 
fidentiary  called  in  queftion,  he  was  at  the  expence  of  pro- 
curing letters  patent  in  1699,  to  annex  it  to  the  deanery, 
which  put  the  matter  out  of  the  reach  of  all  difpute.  On 
his  removal  from  London,  he  prefented  the  new  library  then 
lately  finifhed  at  his  College  in  Cambridge,  with  a  curious 
collection  of  Arabic  manufcripts.  During  the  remainder  of 
of  his  life,  which  was  fpent  at  York,  he  preferved  an  hofpi- 
tality  fuitable  to  his  ftation  ;  and  his  good  government  of  that 
church  is  mentioned  with  honour.  Nor  has  the  care  which 
he  took  to  repair  and  adorn  that  ftately  edifice  parted  with- 
out a  juft  tribute  of  praife. 

Having  poilefTed  this  dignity  little  more  than  four  years  and 
a  half,  he  was  taken  from  thence,  and  from  the  world,  April 
8,  1702,  in  the  6/th  year  of  his  age.  He  died  in  the  dean- 
ery, and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  there  ;  over  his  grave  is 
a  black  marble,  with  an  infcription  in  Latin  mentioning  his 
feveral  preferments,  and  celebrating  his  extraordinary  learn- 
ing in  the  Greek  language,  and  in  the  Englifli  Hiftory,  as 
teftified  by  the  books  he  publifhed,  a  lilt  of  which  fliall  be 
inferted  below  (G),  and  which  ihew  that  he  was  a  learned 
divine,  a  great  hiftorian,  and  one  of  the  belt  Greek- fcholars 

(E)  Birch's  Hiftory  of  the  Royal     eodem  Argument©,  Gr.  &  Lat.  Oxon. 
Society,  under  the  year  1685.  vol.  iv.     1678.  8vo.      5.  Pfalterium  juxta  ex- 

(F)  See  Dr.  Halley's  article,  emplar  Alexandrinum.     Oxon. 1678. 
(c)   i.   Opufcula  Mythologies   E-     b'vo.       6.     Herodoti   Hiftoria,     &c. 

thica  et  Phyfica,  Gr.  &  Lat.     Cantab.  Lond.  1679.  fol.      7.  Hiftorise    An- 

16-6.     Svo.       2.    Hiftorize    Poetic:?  glicanae  Scriptores  quinq.  &c.     Oxon. 

Antiqui  Scriptores.   Paris  167 5.  8vo.  1687.   fol.       8.  Hiftoria  Britannics 

3.  Rhetores  Selecli,  &c.  Oxon. 1676.  Saxonicae    Anglo    Danicae   Scriptores 

Svo.     4.  Jamblichus  Chalcedenfis  de  quindecirn,  &c,     Oxon,  j6ci,fol. 
myfceriis.       Epiftoia    Forphyrii    de 
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o7  his  time.  This  brought  him  into  the  efteem  of  moft  of 
t'i  •  1  arned  men  his  cotemporaries,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Wi:h  Tome  of  them  he  held  i  particular  correfpondence,  as 
fithcr  M  'billon,  monfieur  Baluze,  Peter  Allix,  James  Cap- 
p-1,  £ebaftian  Fefchi,  John  Rudolf,  Wetften  of  Bafil  Henry 
Wctftem  of  Amfterdam,  J.  G.Graevius,  Lovis  Picques,  and 
laftlv,  t'.<j  celebrated  Peter  Huet,  who  had  a  fnguUr  refpe£t 
for  him,  and  declares  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  our  author 
e;:cc-ou(  d  all  men  he  ever  knew  both  for  modefty  and  learn- 
ing (H). 

He  was  furvived  by  a  daughter  and  two  fons,  Roger  and 
Samuel,  both  men  of  learning.  To  the  elded,  Roger,  he  left 
his  noble  library  of  choice  and  valuable  books,  beiides  a  cu- 
rious collection  of  many  efteemed  manufcripts,  This  gentle- 
man was  fome  time  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  excife, 
ireafurer  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  vice-prefident  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  published  feveral  works  ;  as, 
I.  Regifh'um  Honoris  de  Richmond  ;  i.e.  (i  A  lift  of  the  lands, 
Ci  manors  and  towns  belonging  to  the  honour  of  Richmond 

^j         O 

K.  "  in  Yorkfhire,"  Lond.  1722.   fol.     2.  Ci  An  EfTay  towards 

.f  Dr.  "  the  recovery  of  the  courfes  of  the  four  great  Roman  ways 

in  Britain ;"    and  a  "  Letter  to   Thomas  Hearne,  occa- 

te  fioned    by    fome  remarks    upon  that   Effay,  by  Dr.  John 

Di£t.  v.  ill.  "    IVoodward,    profeiTor   of  phyfic  at  Grefham."      3.  *'•  A 

"1i1~c4  Difcourfe  in. the  Phi 'ofophical  Tranfa^tions,  occafioned  by 

T^lPT^Tt" 

a  Roman  Infcription  found  at  Launcefton  in  Cornwal,"  in 
1715.       Samuel,    the  doctor's   fecond    fon,    alfo   publifhed, 
Wi  -"  The   hiii-ory   and    antiquities    of  the  cathedral  church  of 

Wincheiler,   begun  by  Henry  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  con- 
<"  tinned  to  the  year  1715."     Lond.  1715.  8vo. 

(H)  This  Elogium  is  in  the  Com-  Huefs  letters  to  our  author  were  in 
ment  de  rebus  ad  eum  pertinent,  the  poffeffion  of  his  eldeft  fon  Roger 
1.  v.  p.  315.  A  great  number  of  Gale,  Efqj 

GALE  (THEOPHILUS),  a  learned  divine  among  the 
sfon-conformifts,  of  diftinguifiied  piety,  was  born  in  the 
year  1628,  at  King's-Teignton  in  Devonfhire,  where  his 
rather  Dr.  Theophilus  Gale  was  then  vicar,  wkh  which  he 
lik  held  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Exeter :  being  de- 

fcendsd  of  a  very  good  family  in  the  Weft  of  England,  his 
education  was  begun  under  a  private  preceptor,  in  his  father's 

carage-houfe,  whence  being  fent  to  a  grammar-lchool  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  made  great  proficiency  in  clafiical 
learning,  and  was  removed  to  Oxford  in  1647,  where  he 
was  entered  a  commoner  in  Magdalen-college,  a  little 

after 
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after  that  city  with  the  univerfity  had  been  furrendered 
to  the  parliament;  and  their  vifitors  in  the  general  refor- 
mation (as  they  called  it)  of  the  univerfity,  had  put  Dr. 
Wilkinfon  into  the  prefidentfhip  of  Magdalen  college,  who 
look  particular  notice  of  our  young  ftudent,  and  diftinguifh- 
ed  him  by  many  particular  favours,  and  upon  his  recommenda- 
tion, the  fame  vifitors  appointed  him  a  demy,  or  demi-fellow 
of  his  college,  in  1648.  But  the  current  of  their  kindnefs 
to  him  was  far  from  flopping  here;  he  was  recommended  to 
the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts  on  the  ijth  of  December, 
the  following  year,  by  the  commiilioners,  long  before  the 
time  appointed  for  taking  that  degree  by  the  ftatutes  of  the 
univerfity  (A),  of  which  they  were  fo  fenfible,  that  care  was 
taken  by  them  to  have  a  particular  reafon  fet  forth,  for  con- 
ferring it  fo  early  upon  him,  expreifing,  that  he  was  fully 
ripe  for  that  honour,  both  in  refpect  of  his  age,  and  the 
pregnancy  of  his  parts  (B).  And  no  doubt  it  was  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  the  countenance  of  the  fame  patrons, 
that  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college  in  1650,  in  prefer- 
ence to  many  of  his  fenoirs,  who  were  fet  afide  to  make 
room  for  him. 

However,  it  is  acknowledged  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
character  they  gave  of  his  genius  was  no  more  than  what 
was  ftriclly  due  to  him,  his  merit  in  every  refpecl  going  be- 
fore thefe  early  rewards  of  it ;  and  in  reality,  he  was  an 
honour  to  all  his  fautors  in  general,  and  to  his  college  in  par- 
ticular, at  that  time  :  for  which  reafon,  he  loft  nothing  by 
.the  demife  of  Dr.  Wilkinfon,  finding  the  fame  countenance 
from  the  fucceeding  president  Dr.  Goodwin.  He  commenced 
matter  of  arts  June  18,  1652,  and  being  encouraged  to  take 
pupils,  he  foon  became  an  eminent  tutor  (c). 

In  the  mean  time  he  continued  to  profccute  his  own  ftua'ies 
with  vigour,  and  chufing  d  viriity  for  his  profeifion,  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  particularly  to  that  fcudy ;  and  among  other 
pieces  on  that  fubjecl:,  he  took  into  his  hands  Grotius's  ex- 
cellent treatife  of  the  u  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion," 
which  had  been  lately  tranfiated  into  Arabic,  by  Dr.  Pocock, 
canon  of  Chrift-church.  From  fome  remarks  of  that  learn- 
ed foreigner,  he  began  to  thin.c  it  poffible  to  make  it  appear, 

(A)  That  time   is  four  years  after  (c)   In  the  execution  of  this  trufl, 
admiffion.  among  other  pupils  he  bred  Dr.  Eze- 

(B)  The    words    were,    Vir  pro-  kiel   Hopkins,    bifhop   of  Raphoe  in 
veclioris  setatis  &  uberioris  fpei  juve-  Ireland,  who  became  one  of  the  mcft 
nis.     Ke  was  now  twenty-one  years  pathetic  preachers  of  that  age. 


of  age, 
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that  the  wifcft  and  mod  efteeme;!  of  the  Pagan  Philofophers, 
borrowed  the  mod  rational  of  their  (entiments,  and  were  in- 
debted for  their  more  fublime  contemplations,  as  well  natural 
and  moral,  as  divine,  from  the  Scriptures  :  fo  that,  how  dif- 
ferent foever  they  might  be  in  their  appearance,  not  only  their 
Theology,  but  their  Philofophy  and  I  hilology,  were  derived 
from  the  facred  Oracles.  The  more  he  considered  and  re- 
flected on  this  proportion,  it  feemcd  to  him  of  fo  much  the 
more  importance  ;  and  his  conviction  was  the  ftronger,  when 
he  manifeftly  perceived  that  the  moft  able  and  judicious 
critics  in  all  ages,  had  expreffed  their  approbation  of  this 
opinion.  He  thought,  that  fo  many  great  men  could  not  be 
deceived,  and  he  was  firmly  fatisfied,  that  if  upon  a  clofe 
and  ftrict  examination  this  propofition  could  be  made  out  to 
the  fatisfaction  of  reafonable  and  learned  men,  it  would 
be  attended  with  many  very  high  advantages  to  the  Chriftian 
Religion.  Upon  this  principle,  he  undertook  the  arduous 
and  painful  work,  which  from  this  time  became  the  princi- 
pal object  of  his  theological  refearches  for  many  years  (D). 

However,  fond  as  he  was  of  this  defign,  he  did  not  fuffer1 
it  to  prejudice  the  more  immediate  duties  of  his  function. 
He  had  now  dedicated  himfelf  to  the  priefthood,  and  refolved 
to  exert  all  his  talents  in  difcharging  the  feveral  duties  of  that 
office.  In  this  view,  a  good  part  of  his  time  was  laid  out 
for  the  demands  of  the  pulpit ;  and  his  difcourfes  from 
thence,  were  fo  many  confpicuous  proofs  of  his  diftinguimed 
piety  and  learning.  He  was  invited  to  Winchefter,  and  be- 
came a  ftated  preacher  there  in  1657  ;  in  this  ftation  he  con- 
tinued for  feveral  years,  generally  admired  and  e  freemed, 
both  for  his  excellent  fermons  and  his  exemplary  life  and 
converfation.  But  being  bred  up  in  puritanical  principles, 
he  was  unalterably  devoted  to  them  ;  fo  that  upon  the  re- 
eftablimment  of  the  church  by  king  Charles  II.  at  his  return 
to  the  throne,  he  could  not  prevail  with  himfelf  to  comply 
with  ths  Act  of  Uniformity  in  i66r,  and  rather  than  vio- 
Jate  his  conscience,  chofe  to  fuffer  all  the  penalties  of  the 
law. 

Thus  excluded  from  the  public  fervice  of  his  function, 
and  deprived  of  his  fellowfhip  at  Oxford,  he  found  friends 
among;  his  own  party,  and  was  taken  into  the  family  of  Philip 
lord  Wharton,  in  quality  of  tutor  to  his  two  fons,  Thomas' 
and  Godwin,  the  former  of  whom  afterwards  made  a  diftin- 
guifhed  figure  in  the  public  admimftration  of  affairs,  and  be- 

(r>)  See  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  his  Court,  of  the  Gentiles,  parti. 

ing 
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ing  created  a  marquifs,  paved  the  way  to  the  firft  rank  in  the 
nobility  for  his  fon,  the  late  duke.  The  ftate  of  the  univer- 
fities  at  home,  being  now  very  difcordant  to  the  principles 
and  fentiments  of  lord  Wharton,  he  determined  to  have  his 
fons  educated  in  feme  foreign  academy.  In  this  refolution, 
he  fent  them  with  their  tutor  in  September  1662,  to  Caen  in 
Normandy,  a  feminary  which  fiourifhed  at  that  time,  under 
the  direction  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  prcfeflbrs  of  the  re- 
formed religion  in  France  :  among  thefe  was  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Bochart,  author  of  the  Hierozoicon,  or  the  Natural  Hiftory 
of  Plants  and  Animals  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  With  this 
learned  divine,  Mr.  Gale  commenced  an  acquaintance,  as  he 
did  alfo  with  feveral  other  peribns  of  diftinguifhed  erudition 
whom  he  found  there.  .  Of  fuch  converfations,  the  fubje<St 
unavoidably  confifts  in  communicating  their  refpe6iive  trea- 
fures  of  knowledge ;  whence  by  thefe  opportunities,  without 
neglecting  any  part  of  the  truft  committed  to  him  by  lord 
Wharton,  he  made  confiderable  improvements  in  his  own  ac- 
quifittons,  befides  the  common  advantages  of  enlarging  his 
mind  by  travel. 

In  1665,  he  returned  to  England  with  his  pupils,  and  at- 
tending them  home  to  their  father's  feat  atQuainton  in  Buck- 
ingbamfhire,  continued  in  the  fami'y  till  the  beginning  of 
September  the  following  year,  when  being  rdeafed  from  this 
employ,  he  fet  out  thence  for  London,  and  was  itruck  on  the 
road  with  the  dreadful  fight  of  the  city  in  flames.  The  firft 
ihock  being  over,  his  papers  came  immediately  into  his 
thoughts.  Thefe  were  his  greateft  treafure,  and  at  his  go- 
ing to  France  he  had  committed  them  to  the  care  of  a  parti- 
cular friend  in  London.  The  concern  he  felt  for  his  friends, 
as  welltas  his  own  efFecT:?,  naturally  prompted  him  to  enquire 
of  almoft  all  he  met,  whether  fuch  a  ftreet,  naming  the 
place  where  his  friend  Jived,  was  in  danger?  To  which  they 
very  uniformly  anfwered,  that  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 

This  was  very  hitter  news,  and  at  the  firPc  hearing,  he 
could  not  help  regreting  the  lofs  of  fo  many  years  reading, 
and  the  large  collections  which  had  coft  him  fo  much  time 

.  *— ' 

and  pains,  and  which  he  had  now  little  fpirit  left  to  think  of 
going  through  a  fecond  time.  By  degrees,  however,  he 
quieted  his  thoughts,  and  as  his  Ie0ning,  his  p<ffions,  and 
his  defires,  were  always  fubfervient  to  his  religion,  he  did  not 
difquiet  himfelf  in  vain,  but  fubmitted  patiently  to  an  evil  which 
he  concluded  was  paft  remedy,  It  was  not  long  before  he 
met  with  his  friend,  and  having  received  from  him  a  detail 
of  this  dreadful  calamity,  with  this  alleviating  circumilance, 

however. 
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\vc.vcr,  that  by   timely  and  vi  precautions  he  had 

hapniv   l;r,  ood    part  i  Mr.  Gale  could 

r,r  fhort  qn  ,  lt   And  what  is  be- 

c-  come  of  my  clclk  ?  Why  truly,  rc-plicd  his  friend,  that  is 
faved  too,  and  by  a  vuv  finguJar  accivicnt.  It  flood  in  my 
comptin£  houfe,  the  coi:  ich  bunn;  t'nrown  into  a 

cart,  I  thought  there  was  (till  room  for  fomething  more  to 
make  up  t!  c  load,  and  in  that  inftant,  calling  my  eyes  upon 
your  dt-fk,  in  it  went  among  the  rcir,  and  you  may  have  it 
returned  when  yea  pleai", . 

This,  as  may  be  imagined,  filled  the  mind  of  our  author 
\vith  joy  ;  and  as  it  was  a  very  acceptable  thing  to  him,  fo 
was  it  no  inconfiderable  benefit  to  Me  learned  world,  for  if 
that  defk  had  perilhed,  "  The  Court  of  the  Gentiles,"  had 
never  appeared.  But  having  received  his  papers,  he  was  re- 
folved  to  profecute  that  great  work.  And  in  the  mean  time 
not  t-j  neglect  any  part  of  his  duty  as  a  minifter,  though  de- 
prived, he  became  affiftant  to  Mr.  John  Rowe,  his  coun- 
trvman,  a  conventicler,  who  had  then  a  private  congrega- 
tion in  Holborn  ;  and  he  continued  in  that  ftation  till  the 
death  of  his  principal,  October  12,  1677,  when  Mr.  Gale 
was  choien  to  fucceed  hLn,  together  with  Mr.  Samuel  Lee, 
his  affiftant. 

Our  author  had  this  year  publifhed  the  fourth  part  of  his 
Court  of  the  Gentiles  That  work  he  intended  for  a  mafter- 
piece,  and  fixing  his  reputation  upon  :t,  he  relblved  not  to 
precipitate  the  publication,  before  he  r  .ted  his  col- 

lections, and  diverted  them  into  the  beft  method  he  was  able, 
both  for  perfpicuity  and  concifenels  ;  this  took  up  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  the  varl  extent  of  his  plan,  obliged  him  to 
add  ieveral  things  to  his  original  draught,  th.it  it  might  the 
more  effectually  anfwer  the  important  ends  himfelf  propofed, 
and  the  high  expectations  of  thofe  he  had  occasionally  con- 
fulted  about  it  (E).  As  foon  as  it  was  finimed,  the  prefs 
being  then  under  fome  reftraint,  he  applied j  as  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  univeifity,  to  Dr.  Fell,  the  vice  chancellor,  for 
his  licence,  who  readily  granted  it  (F).  Thus  all  obftacles 

mg  removed,  the  Firft  Part  (for  our  author  determined  to 
publifh  it  in  part1-)  came  out  at  Oxford  in  1699,  410.  and 
being  received  with  greaGapplaufe.  was  followed  by  the  other 
three,  the  laft  of  which  carne  out,  as  has  been  faid,  in 
1677. 

(E)   Ibid. 

(r)  Dean  Fell's  imprimatur  bears  date  February  j,  i562. 

But 
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But  this  work,  large  and  laborious  as  it  was,  yet  did  not 
prove  fufficient  to  employ  all  his  fpare  hours  :  notwithftanding 
the  conftant  attendance  upon  his  duty  as  a  paftor  of  the  Con- 
venticle in  Holborn,  he  found  time  to  write  feveral  other 
pieces  in  this  interval,  an  account  of  which  {hall  be  inferred 
in  the  note,  as  they  are  found  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
works  (G).  But  there  is  one  which  was  fo  carefully  con» 
cealed  by  him,  that  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  thofe  lifts, 
which  yet  it  would  be  an  injury  to  his  memory  to  pafs 
over  in  filence,  that  is,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Thomas 
Tregofle,  Minifter  of  the  Gofpel  at  Milar  and  Mabe  in 
Cornwal,  with  his  Character.  Lond.  1671  (H). 

Such  were  t:  e  fruits  of  our  author's  ftudies  ;  thev  were  the 
bufmefs  of  his  life,  in  which  he  took  particular  delight,  and 
in  the  view  of  profecuting  this  bufmefs  with  that  privacy 
which  is  requifite  for  it,  he  chofe  Newington  for  his  retreat, 
where  he  inftrufted  a  few  young  perfons  under  his  own  roof. 
But  he  was  frequently  vifited  by  perfons  of  diftindion,  and 

(G)  Thefe  are,  i.  The  Court  of  and  honourable  family,  at  St.  Ivis  in. 
the  Gentiles,  &c.  in  four  parts,  in  Cornwal,  and  bred  at  Exeter-college 
Philofophy,  Philology,  Pagan  Phi-  in  Oxford ;  lie  was  a  zealous  ncn- 
lofophy,  and  Reformed  Philofophy.  conformift,  and  f offered  much  for 
Of  the  two  firft  parts,  there  is  an  preaching  privately.  Among  other 
account  in  Phil.  Tranf.  v.  vi.  No.  74.  misfortunes,  he  was  once  committed 
2.  The  true  idea  of  Janfenifm.  to  the  marfhal  of  Eodmyn  in  Corn- 
Lond.  1669.  Ato.  With  a  large  pre-  wal,  as  a  dangerous  and  feditious 
face  by  Dr.  John  Owen.  3.  Theo-  perfon.  But  king  Charles  II.  being 
phiiis,  or  a  difcourfe  of  the  Saint's  informed,  that  he  never  meddled 
amity  with  God  in  Chrift.  Lond.  with  ftate  affairs,  and  did  not  fo 
1671.  8vo.  4.  The  Anatomy  of  much  as  touch  upon  the  controvert- 
Infideli'y,  &c.  Lond.  1672.  Svo.  ed  points  betwixt  the  Church  and  the 
5.  A  Difcourfe  of  Chrift's  coming,  PifTenters,  in  any  of  his  Sermons, 
&c.  Lond.  1673.  2vo.  6.  Idea  bur  exhorted  his  hearers  to  live  peace- 
Theologiae  tam  contemplative  quam  ably,  ordered  him  to  be  difcharged. 
adtivae  ad  formam  S.  S.  c'elmeaia.  Yet,  he  was  fined  and  imprifoned 
Lond.  1673.  izmo.  7.  A  Sermon,  afterwards,  upon  a  fecond  convic- 
intituled,  Wherein  the  love  of  the  tion,  as  a  conventicler.  Such  mif- 
world  is  inconfiftent  with  the  love  fortunes  as  befel  any  of  thofe  con- 
of  God.  Lond.  1674.  And  in  the  cerned  in  perfecuting  hirn,  were 
Supplement  to  the  morning:  exer-  marked,  as  ufua),  for  judgments, 
cife  at  Cripplegate.  .  Ph'bfo-  Particularly,  the  cafe  of  one  Robin- 
phia  generalis  in  duas  partes  dif-  fon,  an  active  juftice  of  peace,  who 
terminata,  &c.  Lond.  1676-  Svo.  was  ki  led  by  his  own  bull,  while  he 
9.  ri.  fummary  of  the  two  Cove-  he  was  preparing  to  procure  a  war- 
rants. Prefixed  to  a  piece  publifh-  rant  againft  TregofTe,  who  was  faid 
ed  by  him,  intitled,  A  Difcourfe  of  to  have  prophefied  his  death.  The 
the  two  Covenants,  wriuen  by  Wil-  accident  is  related  by  Mr,  Gale  in 
liam  Strong,  fometime  preacher  at  fuch  terms,  as  fhew  clearly  that  he 
the  Abbey  church  at  WeftminPcer.  thought  there  was  fomething  provi- 

(H)  This  perfon  was  of  an  ancient  dential  in  it. 

fome 
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f)me  of  a  different   opinion  from    him   in   religious   matters, 
(  ••:?  ot   a  .'.  tfire  totcftify  the,;  m  for   unaffected  piety  and 

exte:,fi/r    Itarni;  in    if;'!,     lie    pub li (bed    propofals    lor 

priming  by  iubfcription,  "  f/  \icmi  Grreci  Teftamenti  Ety- 
'•  m  i<>j;icon  Sy  nonyrmim  five  GloiTarium  et  Homonymum  :" 
An  Etymological  and  Homonymous  Lexicon  of  the  Greek 
Teftament.  This,  as  the  title  imports,  was  intended  by  him 
for  a  Lexicon  and  Concordance  together  ;  hefmifhed  it  as  far 
the  1  tter  Iota,  and  the  molt  conhderable  words  were  nlfo 
]^!ac:  i  under  other  letters.  But  he  was  prevented  from  carrying 
it  tiinlvr  by  his  death  (i) ;  which  happened  in  the  end  of  Febru- 
nrv,  or  beginning  of  March  that  year,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  a^e.  He  was  decently  interred  in  the  burying  ground 
near  Bunhill  fields,  and  univerfally  regretted.  As  to  his 
character,  befides  the  moft  ftrikingly  amiable  part  of  it,  viz. 
his  extenfive  learning  and  unaffeclcd  piety,  already  mention- 
ed, he  is  obferved  to  be  a  moft  zealous  non-conformift,  fted- 
fait  in  thofe  opinions,  and  warm  in  the  defence  of  them. 
His  zeal  this  way  extended  itfelf  beyond  the  grave ;  he  wifhed, 
he  refolved  to  perpetuate  them  as  far  as  he  was  able.  In  that 
fpirit,  he  bequeathed  all  his  eftatc  real  and  perfonal  to  young 
fludents  of  his  own  principles,  and  appointed  truftees  to 
manage  it  for  their  fupport.  He  bequeathed  alfo  all  his 
well  chofen  library,  toward  promoting  ufeful  learning  in  New 
England,  where  thofe  principles  univerfally  prevailed.  Out 
of  thefe,  however,  he  excepted  fuch  books  of  Philofophy  as 
might  be  judged  more  proper  for  young  ftudents  here.  But 
notwithfbnding  this  warm  concern  for  fupporting,  propagating 
and  eftablifhing,  his  own  communion,  he  was  not  without  cha- 
rity for  thofe  who  differed  from  him,  whom  he  would  labour 
to  convince,  but  not  to  compel  ;  being;  as  much  an  enemy  to 
fedition,  as  he  was  to  perfecution  :  and  the  known  averfion 
he  had  to  the  former,  defended  him  from  the  latter,  when 
many  of  his  brethren  were  expofed.  In  a  word,  he  main- 
tained to  the  laft  that  character,  which  he  very  early  acquired, 
of  having  in  a  very  high  degree  thofe  qualities,  that  moft  adorn 
a  miniflcr  of  ChrHr,  which  fecured  him  the  aftection  and  re- 
fpecl  of  fincere  and  devout  men  of  all  parties.  Hence  we 
find  Mr.  Wood  giving  him  all  his  juft  commendations, 
without  thofe  abatements  and  retTriclions  which  are  ufual  in 
that  antiquarian's  characters.  And  Mr.  Eachard  likewife, 

(i)  If  he  had  lived  to  finifh  it,  more  compleat  in  every  refpe<5t 
it  \vculd  have  made  a  large  foiio  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  yet 
volume  in  prim,  and  have  been  extant;  Calamy's  life  of  Baxter. 

comparing 
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comparing  him  with  Dr.  Thomas  Manton,  another  eminent 
non-conformift,  remarks,  that  the  former  Teemed  to  have  more 
learning  and  lefs  faction  than  the  latter.  He  adds,  that  Mr. 
Gale  (hewed  himfelf  to  be  a  man  of  vaft  reading  and  induflry, 
an  exa&  Philologiff.  and  Philofopher,  as  his  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  other  learned  works,  fufficiently  teftify  ;  and 
that  in  the  midft  of  his  great  defigns,  he  was  (hatched  away  in 
the  prime  of  his  years. 

GALEN  (CLAUDIAN  (A),  after  Hippocrates,  princeof 
the  Greek  phyfician?,  was  a  native  of  the  famous  city  of 
Pergamus  (B)  in  the  LefTer  Afia,  where  he  was  born  about  the 
year  of  Chrift  cxxxi.  and  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  Roman  emperor  Adrian.  His  father,  whofe  name  was 
IS' icon  (c),  had  the  character  of  a  very  worthy  genteman, 
and  was  pofTefied  of  an  ample  fortune.  He  was,  alfo,  well 
verfed  in  polite  literature,  underftood  Philofophy,  Afrronomy 
and  Geometry,  and  had  a  good  tafte  and  fkill  in  Architecture. 
Thus  qualified,  he  fpared  no  cofr  nor  pains  in  his  fon's  edu- 
cation, and  took  the  trouble  himfelf  to  inftruft  him  in  the 
firft  rudiments  of  learning,  after  which  he  procured  him  the 
bed  mafters  of  the  age,  both  in  Philofophy  and  Eloquence. 

A  difagreement  among  the  profefibrs,  about  fome  funda- 
mental principles  of  truth  and  knowledge,  had  in  thefe  early 
ages  given  rife,  as  is  weil  known,  to  a  fchifm  in  Philofophy, 
which  in  confequence  thereof  was  divided  into  feveral  fecl:s. 
It  was  refolved  that  Galen  ihould  be  inftrucled  in  all. 
Upon  this  plan,  he  began  his  ftudies  in  the  fchool  of  the 
Stoics,  and  paffing  thence  to  that  of  the  Academics,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Peripatetics,  and  then  looked  into  the  gardens  of 
Epicurus.  The  leclures,  in  the  three  former,  he  attended 
with  diligence  and  delight,  treafuring  up  their  precepts  for 
his  ufe  5  but  the  Epicurean  doctrines  were  not  at  all  relifhed 

(A)  We   find   this  firname  given     dedicated    to   Efculapius,    to  which 
him  in  the   title  page  of  bis  books ;      deity,     Galen   was    particularly    de- 
though  in  his  writings,   he  conftant-     voted. 

ly  calls  himfelf  Galen  fimply,    with-  (c)  Galen  has  not  thought  proper 

out  any  addition.     If  he   really   had  to  mention  his  mother's  name,  but 

this  firname,   he  affumed   it  without  tells    us  in  general,  that  fhe  was  a 

doubt    from  the  Claudian   family   at  notable    houfewife,    of  ttricT:   virtue 

Rome  ;    it  being  ufual  for  the  Greek  and  inflexibly  chafte,  but  of  fo  vio- 

phyficians    to  borrow  their   firnames  lent  a  temper,  that  in  the  rage  of  her 

from  the  moft   eminent  Roman   fa-  paflion  fhe  would  bite  and  tear   the 

milies.     Middleton's  Works,   v.    iv.  fervants  with  her  teeth.     So  that,  to 

p..  194.  edit.  1752.  4to.  befure  her  yoak-fellow,  hone-fi:  Niky, 

(B)  It  was  famous  on  many  ac-  led  much  fuch  another  life  with  her  as 
counts,  and  efpeciaUy  for  a  temple  Socrates  did  with  Xantippe. 

by 
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by  him,  anJ  he  was  fo  far  from  culling  any  flowers  in  thofe 
walks,  that  he  rejected  every  thing  de  law  there  with  difdain. 
Reviewing  the  whole,  he  feems  to  have  fixed  his  choice  upon 
Ariftoile  ;  though  we  fomctimes  find  him  not  (paring  the 
memory  of  that  father  of  Philofophy,  who,  he  would  make 
us  believe,  borrowed  the  ioundeic  parts  of  his  Phyfics  from 
Hippocrates. 

Thus  grounded  in  the  fchcol  and  univerfity  learning  of 
thofe  times,  he  ehofe  Phyfic  for  his  profeffion,  being  deter- 
mined thereto,  by  a  dream  which  his  father  had  a  little  before 
his  death.  In  the  profecution  of  this  ftudy,  he  put  himfelf 
r.':o  years  afterwards  unuer  a  difciple  of  Athenaeus,  founder 
of  that  which  is  called  the  Pneumatic  feet  in  Phyfic  (D). 
It  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  faculty  had  undergone  the  fame 
fate  with  Philofophy,  and  like  that  was  broken,  at  the  time 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  into  feveral  divifions  and  fub-divi- 
fions.  The  three  principal  fects  were  the  Dogmatifts  or 
Ratjonalifts,  the  Methodifts,  and  the  Empirics.  Of  thefe, 
the  Pneumatics,  or  Spiritualifts,  were  a  branch  of  the  Me- 
thodifts ;  and  as  their  practice,  was  founded  upon  a  few  prin- 
ciples eafily  underftood,  they  rejected  Philofophy  as  of  no  ufe 
at  all  in  medicine.  Upon  that  principle,  this  firft  matter  of 
Galen  was  fo  far  from  thinking  Logic,  for  inftance,  to  be 
a  necefiary  preparative  for  the  ftudy  of  his  profeffion,  that  he 
did  not  fcrupie  even  to  glory  in  his  ignorance  of  that  art. 
But  this  behaviour  gave  great  difguft  to  his  fcholar,  who  there- 
upon left  him,  and  applied  himfelf  in  the  further  courfe  of 
his  iludies  to  feveral  other  mafters  of  each  feel  indifcri- 
minately.  Herein  foliovving  the  fame  method  that  he  had 

(r>)  They  were  fo  called,  becaufe  pus,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  of 
to  the  four  elementary  qualities  of  chofe  philofophers,  is  called  the  fa- 
bodies,  they  added  a  fifth,  called,  ther  of  this  fedl  by  Galen.  Intro- 
T.\ivijt.!ty  or  fpirit,  which  they  main-  duel,  ftu  Medicus,  ch.  ix.  It  is  this 
tained  penetrated  all  bodies,  and  pre-  opinion  which  is  fuggefted  by  Vir- 
ferved  them  in  their  natural  fiate  j  an  gil,  in  the  following  much  admired 
opinion  evidently  borrowed  from  the  lines  : 
Stoics  j  for  which  reafon,  Chryfip- 

Principio  caelum  et  terras  campcfque  liquentes, 
Lucentemque  globum  lunse,  Titaniaque  aitra, 
Spiritus  intus  alit  j    totamque  infufa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,    &  magno  fe  corpore  mifcet. 

yENEio.  lib.  vi. 

Athenaeus  applying  this  f>  ftem  to  fpirit  j  which  as  to  it's  nature  he 
medicine,  maintained  that  the  great-  held  to  be  a  fubfiance  capable  of  ex- 
eft  part  of  difeafes  were  owing  to  panfion  and  ctmraftion,  Galen, 
feme  perturbation  or  taint  of  this  ibidem. 

taken 
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taken  in  Philofophy,  he  appropriated  whatever  he  judged 
might  be  of  fervice  to  him,  without  regard  to  parties  (E). 
Yet  in  general,  he  preferred  the  Dogmatics,  and  efpecially 
their  founder,  Hippocrates,  greatly  above  ail  the  reft. 

Having  exhaufted  all  the  fources  of  literature  that  were  to 
be  found  at  home,  he  refolved  to  travel  abroad,  in  order  to 
improve  himfelf  by  the  instructions  and  converfation  of  the 
moft  able  phyficians  in  all  parts,  intending  at  the  fame  time 
to  take  every  opportunity  which  his  travels  would  give  him, 
of  infpec~r.ing  on  the  fpot  the  plants  and  drugs  of  the  feverai 
countries  through  which  he  paffed.  In  this  view  he  went 
firft  to  Alexandria,  where  he  continued  fome  years,  induced 
thereto  by  the  then  flourifhing  date  of  the  arts  and  fciences 
in  that  metropolis  of  Egypt.  From  thence  he  pafled  into 
Cilicia,  and  travelling  through  Paleftine,  he  viflted  the  ifles 
of  Crete  and  Cyprus,  and  fome  other  places.  Among  the 
reft,  he  made  two  voyages  to  Lemnos,  on  purpofe  to  view 
and  examine  the  Lemnian  enrth,  which  was  fpoken  of  aC 
this  time  as  a  confiderable  medicine.  In  the  fame  fpirit  he 
went  alfo  into  the  lower  Tyria,  to  get  a  thorough  inlight  in- 
to the  true  nature  of  the  Opobjlfamum,  or  balm  of  Gilead. 
Having  completed  his  defign,  he  returned  home  by  the  way 
of  Alexandria. 

He  was  now  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  yet  he  had 
made  fome  confiderable  advances  towards  improving  his  art. 
For  inftance,  he  had  acqr^red  a  particular  fkill  in  the  wounds 
of  the  nerves,  and  was  pofTeiTed  of  a  method  of  treating 
them  never  known  before.  I  he  pontiff  of  i?ergamus  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  trying  his  new  method  upon  the 
gladiators,  and  he  was  fo  fuccefsful  that  not  a  Tingle  one 
peri  (bed  by  any  wounds  of  this  kind.  By  the  bye,  we  fee 
here  as  well  as  in  feverai  other  inftancest  that  Galen  ftudied, 
underftcod,  and  pracYifed  Surgery,  as  well  as  Phyfic.  He  had 
been  four  years  at  Pergamus,  exercifmg  his  faculty  with  un- 
rivalled fame>  when  being  made  uneafy  by  fome  feditious 
difturbances,  he  quitted  his  country  and  went  to  Rome,  re- 

(E)  For  inftance,    from   Meccius,  nant  in  the  aft  of  generation.     Id.de 

one  of  thefe  marters,    he  learned  the  femine,    lib.   ii.      jSfcrkn,    a    third 

competition   and   ufe   of  the   thetia-  mailer,  fhewed    him   a   remedy    for 

cum  Andromachi,  both   as  a  prefer-  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,     or  the  hy- 

vative,  and  a  remedy  in  cafe  of  the  drophobia,  which  was  much  efteem- 

plague.      Galen   de    ufu    theriac.    in  ed  by  Galen.      Id.  de   fimpl,   medi- 

princip.     Frcm  another,  called  Stra-  cam,   lib,  ii.      And   in   general,     he 

tonicus,     he    took    up    his    opinion,  improved  himfelf  in  Anatomy  under 

that    the  iiTue  is  male  or  female,  as  moft  of  thefe  mafters. 
the  feed  of  either  parent  is  predomi- 
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ingr  to  fettle  in  that  grand  capital.  But  his  views 
were  difappointed.  The  phyfi.ians  there,  thoroughly  fenfi- 
ble  of  the  danger  of  fuch  a  competitor,  found  means  by  de- 
grees to  undermine  him,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
ciry  in  a  few  years.  However,  he  had  in  that  time  made 
federal  acquaintances,  both  of  confiderable  rank,  and  the  firft 
character  for  learning.  Among  others,  he  had  a  particular 
connexion  with  Eudemus  a  peripatetic  philofopher  of  great 
repute.  This  perfbn  he  cured  of  a  fever,  which  from  a 
quartan,  had  degenerated  into  a  triple  quartan,  by  the  ill- 
judged  application  which  the  patient  lud  made  of  the  theria- 
cum,  and  whit  is  fornewhat  remarkable,  Galen  cured  the 
malady  with  the  fame  medicine  that  had  caufed  it ;  and  more- 
over, predi^ed  when  the  fits  would  firft  ceafe  to  return,  and 
in  what  time  the  patient  would  be  intirely  recovered.  In 
effect,  fo  prodigious  was  his  fkill  and  fagacity  in  thefe  kind 
of  fevers,  that,  if  we  may  believe  his  own  words,  he  was 
able  to  predict  from  the  firft  vifit,  or  from  the  firit  attack, 
what  fpecies  of  a  fever  would  appear,  a  tertian,  quartan,  or 
quotidian.  Befides  Eudemus,  he  was  greatly  eireemed  by 
Sergius  Paulus,  pretor  of  Rome  ;  as  alfo,  by  Barbarus,  uncle 
to  the  emperor  Lucius ;  by  Severus  then  confiil,  and  after- 
wards emperor  j  and  laftly,  by  Boethus,  a  perlbri  of  confu- 
lar  dignity,  in  whofe  prefence,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing diflections,  and  of  fhewing,  particularly,  the  organs  of 
refpiration,  and  the  voice.  His  reputation,  likewiie,  was 
much  encreafed  by  the  fuccefs,  which  he  had  in  recovering 
the  wife  of  Bcethus,  who  on  that  occafion,  prefented  him 
Vv-ith  a  purfe  of  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  But  what  h« 
valued  himfelf  mod  upon,  was  the  cafe  of  a  lady,  who  was 
(aid  to  lye  in  a  very  dangerous  condition  ;  when  being  called 
to  her,  he  prefently  difcovered  her  ladyfhip's  diforder  to  be 
this,  that  (he  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  rope-dancer  (F). 

In  the  mean  while  fo  many  proofs  of  his  fuperior  fkil!,  added 
to  the  refpe6l  fhewn  him  by  feveral  principal  perfon  ages,  created 
him,  as  has  been  faid,  fo  many  enemies  among  his  brethren 
of  the  faculty,  that  he  found  it  necetfary  to  quit  the  city  (GJ, 

(F)  In    this   difcovery    he    raifed  found  out  to  be  the   pure  effect  of 

himfe'if  to  a   rival/hip   with  Hippo-  love. 

crates,    and   that    was    the  circum-         (G)  He  tells   us  in  another  place, 

ftance  which  pleafed  him  fo  much  in  that   he  was   forced   from  Rome  at 

it.     The  father  of  Phyfic,    as  well  this    time  by   the  plague,    and   ap- 

a*  Erafiitratus,   had  given   fuch  ano-  patently    both    caufes    confpired   in 

rher  proof  of  his  fagacity  in  the  cafe  determining   him   to   that    meafure. 

of  two  princes,  who    were  thought  Galen  dc  lib.  propr,  c,  i, 
to  be  ill  of  a  flow  fever,  which  they 
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after  a  refidence  there  of  about  four  or  five  years ;  confequently, 
he  was  about  thirty-three  years  of  age  when   he  returntd  to 
Pergamus.     But  he  had  not  been   there  long,  when  the  em- 
perors Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  who  had  heard  of 
his  fame,  fent  for  him  to  Aquileia,  where  they  re!;ded  at  that 
time.      He  was  no  fooner  arrived  in  this  city,  than  the  plague 
which  had  fhewn  itfelf  a  little  before,   broke   out   with   frefh 
and  greater  fury,  fo  that  the  emperors  were   obliged   to  re- 
move attended  with  a  very  fmall  retinue.     Lucius  died  on  the 
road,  but  his  corps  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  our  phyiician 
found  means,  though    not  without   fome   trouble,  to  follow 
foon  after.     He  had   not  been  long  returned,  when  Marcus 
acquainted  him  with  his  intention  to  take  him  in  his  train  to 
Germany  ;  but  Galen  excufed  himfelf,  alledging,  that  Efcu- 
lapius,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  devotion,  ever  fince  the 
God  cured  him  of  a  mortal  impOilhume,  had  advertifed  him 
in  a  dream  never  to  leave  Rome  again.     The  emperor  yield- 
ing to  his  follicitations,  he  continued  in  the  city,  and  it  was 
during    the  abfence  of  Marcus  that   he  compofed  his   cele- 
brated treatife,  De  ufu  partium,    of   u  The  ufe  of  the  parts 
<c  of  the  body  ;"  and  fome  others. 

All  this  while  the  faculty  ftill  retained  their  old  grudge, 
and  perfecuted  him  continually,   in  fo  much  that  he  was  ap- 
prehenfive  of  fome  defign  againft  his  life.      Under  this  i'ufui- 
cion,  he  very  often  retired  to  a  country- houfe  where  Commo- 
dus  the  emperor's  fon  refided.     That  prince  was  then  under 
the  tuition  of  Pitholaus,  to  whom  the  emperor  had  given  orders, 
if  his  fon  {hould  be  taken  ill,  to  fend  for  Galen.     This  order 
gave  our  phyiician  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  prince  in 
a  fever,  which  appeared  very  violent  on  the  firft  accefs.     He 
had   the  good  fortune  to    remove   the   difeafe,  and  the  fol- 
lowing elogium  was  made  by  Fauftina  the  princefs.  ct  Galen,5' 
fays  {he,  "  {hews  his  fkill   by  the  effecls  of  it,  while  other 
"  phyficians  give  us  nothing  but  words."     He  alfo,  cured  Sex- 
tus,    another  of  Marcus's  fons,     and   predicted  the  fuccefs, 
againit  the  opinion  of  all  his  colleagues.     Thus  he  raifed  his 
fame  above  the  reach  of  envy  ;  a; id  he  continued  not  only  to 
preferve,  but  encreafe  it.       The  emperor,    after  his  return 
from  the   German  expedition,    was   fuddenly  feized   in  the 
night  with  the  gripes,  which  being  followed  by  a  great  flux, 
threw  him  into  a  fever.     Next  day,  he  took  a  dofe  of  hiera 
picra,  and  another  of  the  theriacum  (H),    after  which,  the 

S  2  doctors 

(H)  The  emperor  during  his   ab-     the  theriacum,  in  the  manner  he  had 
,  had  fsnt  tc»  Galen   ic  prepare     feex,  it  dgn.e  by  his  ft.rft  phyfician  De- 
metrius* 
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dd&on  who  had  attended  his  perfon  in  the  army,  ordered 
hir.i  t.)  be  i  ept  quiet,  -iving  him  nothing  but  a  little  broth 
(or  the  fpact  of  nine  hours.  Galen,  being  called  in  (boa 
niter,  a  d  with  the  reft;  who  upon  teeling  the  patient's 

pulfe,  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  going  into  an  ague. 
The  emperor  obferving  that  Galen  itood  ftiil  without  ap- 
proaching him,  prc'lntly  alked  the  rcafon  :  Galen  replied, 
that  his  pulie  K-ing  touched  twice  by  his  phyficians,  he  de- 
pended upon  them,  not  doubting  but  they  were  better  judges 
of  the  pulfe  than  he  was.  The  emperor,  little  fatisfed  with 
this  anf'.ver,  immediately  held  out  his  arm  \\  hereupon 
Galen  having  conlidered  the  pulfe  with  grer.t  attention.  "  I 
"  pronounce  (fays  he)  that  we  have  notnt;//  to  do  here  with 
"  the  accefs  of  an  ague:  but  the  ftomach  is  oveichargcd 
"  with  fomething  that  remains  undiverted,  which  i^  the  true 

Cj  c-> 

"  caufe  of  the  fever''.  Thefe  words  were  no  fooner  uttered, 
than  the  prince  cried  out  aloud,  "  That  is  the  very  thine, 
"  you  have  hit  the  cafe  exactly ;"  and  repeating  the  words 
three  times,  afked  what  mult  be  done  for  his  relief.  "  If  it 
46  was  the  cafe  of  any  other  perfon,"  replied  Galen  with 
exa£t  addrefs,  "  I  fhould  order  a  little  pepper  infufed  in 
cc  wine,  which  I  have  often  tried  with  fuccefs  in  this  cafe, 
<c  but  as  it  is  the  cuftom  to  adminifter  to  fovereign  princes 
"  only  mild  remedies,  it  luffices  to  apply  hot  to  the  fto- 
"  mach  a  piece  of  flannel  dipt  in  the  oil  of  fpike."  Marcus 
did  not  not  neglect  to  make  ufe  of  both  the  e  remedies  ;  and 
in  the  iiliie  lays  to  Pitholaus,  his  fon's  governor,  "  VVe  have 

*ione&        "  ^ut  one  Pn>'^c^an  I1)-     Galen  is  the  only  valuable  man  of 

lib.  ix.        "   the  faculty ." 

metrius.  The  comniifTion  was  exe-  this  purpofe,  we  find  our  author  ob- 
cuted  etitirt-Iy  to  tiie  fatisfaftion  of  fervin^  in  the  fame  book  (De  anti- 
Marcus,  as  fie  figrified  after  his  re-  dotis,  lib.  xiii.)  that  he  had  made  the 
turn  to  Rome.  Galen  obferves,  that  theriacum  for  the  emperor  Severus, 
the  emreror  was  a  good  judge  of  but  it  was  not  fo  good  as  this  made 
this  medicine,  being  ufed  to  take  it  for  Marcus,  becaufe  Commodus,  who 
every  day  as  a  prefo;  vstive  againft  fucceeded  this  laft  prince,  had  not 
poifcn  ;  ar.d  he  found  this  of  Ga-  taken  care  to  get  good  drugs,  the 
Jen's  fo  good,  that  he  refolded  to  cinnamon  tfpecially,  which  was  one 
"make  ufe  of  it  foon  ^fter  it  was  of  the  principal,  being  bad. 
finiftied,  contrary  to  the  urual  cuilom  (l)  It  is  fomewrat  remarkable, 
of  letring  it  fta.  d  a  \vhile,  till  the  that  notwithstanding  the  frequent  at- 
opium  loft  feme  cf  its  foporifercus  tendance  in  his  proper  bufmefs,  as 
qu  lity-  Ibid,  ds  Antidotis,  lib.  i.  \vt.ll  as  the  cures  performed  upon' 
It  is  remarka!>Ie,  tliut  this  medicine  this  emperor  ;  yet  he  never  acquir- 
\vas  fo  mvch  eiUemed  by  a  fuccef-  ed  the  title  of  Archiater.  Clerc'* 
fion  of  empercrs  ?,fccr  Nero,  that  in  Kifi.  lib.  xi.  c.  i.  p.  5.  Perhaps 
preparing  it,  they  ordinarily  ex-  the  title  wa&  net  coined  at  that  time, 
the  drugs  themfelves.  To 

2  Thus 
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Thus  diftinguifhed  and  renowned  above  all  his  cotempora- 
ries,  did  this  prince  of  phyficians  continue  to  pracliie  «t 
Rome  the  capital  of  the  world,  till  he  was  obliged  to  lubmit 
to  (ate  like  other  mortals.  This  happened  in  the  iQth  year 
of  the  emperor  Severus,  in  the  year  of  thrift  cci.  and  the 
7Oth  year  of  his  age  ;  the  greatcft  part  of  which  he  enjoyed  a 
perfecT:  (late  of  health,  the  en\6l  of  obferving  a  ftri6t  regimen 
both  in  diet  and  exercife.  For  bein^  fubjecl:  to  frequent  dif- 
orders  in  his  younger  days  (K),  he  ftudied  his  own  conilitu- 
tion,  and  having  fixed  the  methods  of  preferving  it,  he  fol- 
lowed them  ilriclly.  This  was  nothing  more  than  taking 
care  to  eat  fuch  meats  as  were  of  eafy  and  equal  digeftion, 
abftaining  particularly  from  fummer  fruits,  confining  him- 
felf  to  figgs  and  raiiins  alone,  and  ufmg  a  cor.ftant  equal 
exercife.  13y  following  thefe  rules  he  never  had  any  diftem- 
per,  except  once  an  ephemeris,  a  fever  of  one  day's  continu- 
ance, occafioned  by  too  much  itudy  and  over  fatigue 

As  to  his  charafter  he  was  endowed  with  excellent  parts, 
and  having  the  advantage  of  the  beft  education,  he  became 
not  only  a  great  phyfician,  but  alfo  a  great  philofopher,  and 
was  particularly  happy  in  a  facility  of  expretfion,  and  an  un- 
affected eloquence.  However  his  ftile  is  Afiatic,  that  is  ex- 
tremely diffufe,  his  fentences  are  fometimes  perplexed,  and 
fometimes  abfolutely  obfcure.  The  great  number  of  books 
which  we  have  of  his  compofing,  to  pafs  over  thofe  we  have 
loft  (L),  are  a  convincing  proof  how  little  pains  it  coft  him 
to  write.  Suidas  tells  us  that  he  wrote  not  only  of  Phyfic  and 
Philofophy,  but  of  Geometry  and  Grammar  too.  There 
are  reckoned  above  500  books  of  his  upon  Phyfic  only,  and 
about  half  that  number  upon  other  fciences.  He  even  com- 
pofed  two  books,  containing  a  catalogue  of  his  works,  fhew- 
ing  the  time  and  place  in  which  fome  of  them  were  compof- 
ed,  together  with  the  occafion  of  writing  them,  and  the  pro- 
per order  of  reading  them  (M). 

(K)  Before     he     was    eight     and  "  the   thumb  and   fecond   finger    of 

twenty,  he  hardly  paired  a  year  with-  "  my    right    hand.      I    did    fo,    and 

out  Tome  diforder  ;   we  have  already  "  immediately  found  myfelf  well, 
mentioned    an    impofihume,     which          (L)   It  is    certain,     fome  of  them 

was  cured  by   the  affiftance   cf  J£(-  were   loll   in  his  life  time    by  a  lire 

culapius.     Of  this  he  gives  the  fol-  which  deftroyed  the  Temple  of  Peace 

lowing  account.     (i  Being  afflicted,"  at  Rome,   where    they  were   depofit- 

fays  he,   "   with  a  fixed  pain  in  that  ed.      That  Temple  was   one    of  the 

;   part  where  the  diaphragm  is  faft-  fchools   cf  the  phyficians.      Le  Clerc 

"  ned  to  the  liver.      I  dreamt,    that  Kift.  of  Phyfic,   P.  III.  lib.  ii.  c.  i. 
"    yEfcula,  ius    advlfed   me    to   open          (M)  Thefe    ftand   at   the  head   of 

:  that   artery,  which    Iks   between  the  lift  of  his  worlis,  by  Chartier. 
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As  a  phyfician,  his  character  is  too  well  known  at  thts 
time  of  day  to  need  any  commendation.     We  fhall  only  take 
notice  of  the  erteem  which   the   ancients  had  for  him.     To 
begin    with   Athenatus,   who  was    exactly   his   cotemporary, 
and  ihews  the  great  opinion  he  had  of  his  merit  as  a  Philofo- 
pher,  by  making  him  a  gueft  at  his  feaft  of  the  Philosophers, 
where  he  not  only  compliments  him   upon  the  great  number 
of  his  writings,  but  adds,  that  in  elocution    and   perfpicuity 
of  I'.ile  he  was  inferior  to  none  (N).     Jn  the  next  place,   Eu- 
febius,    who  lived  about  one  hundred  years  after  him,  obferves 
that  the  veneration  in   which  Galen   was  held  as  a  phyfician, 
wa^  fuch,  that  many   looked  upon  him  as  a  God,  and  even 
paid   him   divine   worfhip  (o).     Accordingly   Trallian   gives- 
him  the  title  of  Ck  moft  divine."     Oribafius   who   flourifhed 
foon  after  Eufebius,  and  was  himfdf  an  Archiater  (p),  teftified 
the  efleem  which  he  had  frr  Galen,  by  the  extracts  he  made 
of  his  works,   as  well   as   by   the   praifes  which   he   beftows 
upon   him.      /Etius   and    Paulus  ^Egineta  have  alfo  copied 
Galen,  efpecially  the  lail,  and  his  works  were  commented  on 
by  Stephen  the  Athenian.     Avicen,  Averrhoes,  'and  the  reft 
of  the  Arabian  phyficians,   who  take  the  beft  of  what  they 
have  from   Galen,  have  not  been   wanting  in  their    eloges 
upon  him      However,   after  all,  it  is  certain   he  had   in  his 
own  time  a  confiderable  party  to  contend    with,    and  thefe 
latter  a^.es  have   raifed   up  iome  powerful   adverfaries  to   his 
name.     The  practice  of  Hippocrates  which   he  laboured   to 
re-eftablifh,  did  not  triumph  over  the  fe£t  of  the  Methodifts, 
nor  other  iects,   immediately  upon  Galen's  declaring  againft 
them.      The  feet  of  the   Methodifts  fupported  its  credit  for 
Ibrne  a^es  from  that  time,  and  even  furnifhed  phyficians  to 
the  ernp/rurs  lon^  after.      Vet  it  mouidered  away  by  degrees, 
and  maugre  all  the  efforts  of  the  moderns;   the  party  of  Galen 
is  verv  numerous  at  this  day. 

Thus  wj  have  exhibited  the  bright  fide  of  our  phyfician's 
ch.racter,  but  we  muft  not  clofe  this  memoir  without  fhew- 
ing  the  <  ther  fide  alf'o.  For  the  greateit  geniufes  have  their 
proper  b'emifhes  and  defecls,  which  too  are  often  in  proporr 
t'on  greater,  or  at  leatt  are  feen  more  conipicuoufly,  in  being 
linked  to  fo  much  fplendor.  The  foible  which  ftands  out 
foremoii  on  this  fide  of  Galen's  character,  is  his  vanity* 

(N)  It   is    not    indee«-l   Athsnaeus,         (o)  Book  v.  c.  ult. 
but  the  author  of  the  arguments  pre  (?)   He   was  Archiater  to  Julian 

fixed  jo  his  hook^  thaf  fays  this,  but  the  Apoftare,  who  had  a  great  value 

that  author  was  very  ancient.     Cau-  for  him.     JuJi,  life  by  Blet, 
f^bpn's  notes  upon  Athensus, 
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It  is  true,  this  is  a  weaknefs  moftJy  incident  to  great  talents ; 
hut  in  Gaien  it  was  fo  excefiive,  that  he  fuffered  himfelf  to 
be  carried  by  it  out  of  the  bounds  of  ordinary  prudence  and 
decency.  His  writings  are  ftuck  fulfomly  full  of  his  own 
praifes,  and  he  magnifies  himfelf  in  the  fame  degree  as  he 
debafes  other  phyficians  who  differed  from  him;  in  refuting 
whom,  he  throws  out  the  flowers  of  an  acrimonious  rhetoric 
with  an  unfparing  hand.  We  have  already  given  a  convinc- 
ino-  proof  of  the  £ood  opinion  he  entertained  of  hiinfelf, 
and  how  little  fcrupulous  he  was  to  make  his  own  eloge  in 
his  recital  of  Marcus  Aurelius's  diforder.  That  whole  book 
abounds  with  ftories  of  the  fame  eaft,  which  alfo  at  the  fame 
time  ferve  to  impeach  him  of  pride  alfo,  and  that  the  moft 
unfociable  fpecies  of  it  :  I  mean,  a  difciain  and  contempt  of 
every,  body  elfe  upon  the  comparifon.  In  this  fpirit,  we  fee 
him  giving  way  to  fome  moft  injurious  reproaches  againft  the 
Mtthodifts,  which  he  calls  "  the  afies  of  Thefialus  (oj,w 
an  expreffion  utterly  unbecoming  a  gentleman  He  obferved, 
indeed,  more  decency  with  regard  to  Erafiftratus,  ./Efcla- 
pi  des,  and  fome  others  of  the  more  ancient  phyficians,  but 
iliil  among  the  praifes  which  he  beftows  upon  them,  there 
efcapes  from  him  a  rebuke,  inftindl:  with  haughtinefs  enough. 
But  he  grows  abfolutely  infupportabie,  in  the  oftentatious 
bt  afts  which  he  makes  of  having  done  in  Phyfic  fomething 
Jike  what  Trajan  had  done  in  the  Roman  empire.  **  No  per- 
"  fon  whatsoever  before  me  (fays  he)  hath  fhewn  the  true 
*l  method  of  treating  diieafes.  Hippocrates,  indeed,  pointed 
"  out  the  fame  road,  but  as  he  was  the  firft  that  difcovcred 
*'  it,  fo  he  went  not  fo  far  therein  as  were  to  be  wifhed,  he 
"  obferved  no  good  order,  he  gave  no  attention  to  fome  in- 
"  dications  of  great  moment;  he  did  not  make  all  the  necef- 
*;  fary  diftinclions,  out  of  an  affectation  of  brevity  in  the 
**  manner  of  the  ancients,  he  is  frequently  obfcure,  and  he  fays 
"  very  little  of  complicated  diforders.  In  a  word,  Hippocrates 
<c  made  a  beginning,  but  there  wanted  another  to  finifh,  he 
<c  opened  the  way,  but  to  make  the  path  eafy  was  ftill  a 
"  QJJ^ESITUM.  We  fa Vv7,  continues  Galen,  formerly  the  roads 
"  both  dirty  and  ftony,  full  of  briars,  and  covered  with 
"  wood.  In  fome  the  rife  was  too  {harp,  and  the  defcent 
cc  too  fteep  ;  others  were  impracticable,  either  by  reafon  of 
**  the  wild  beafts  which  infefted  them,  or  the  waters  and 
"  rivers  which  crofTed  them.  In  fine,  tney  were  too  long 
*'  and  too  difficult.  Such  was  the  (rate  of  the  roads  in  Italy 

ThefTalus  was  the  principal  founder  of  the  methodic  feft. 

84  **  before 
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<c  before  they  were  mended  by  Trajan.  Before  he  ordered 
"  thofe  thcit  \vert-  lull  of  mire  or  water,  to  be  paved  with 
"  caufewavs,  threw  bridges  over  the  rivers,  and  fhortcn- 

j  ^ 

Ci  ed  the  ways  which  were  too  lon^.  He  caufed  new 
<4  paths  to  be  opened  over  t:.e  mountains,  where  the  afcent 
and  defcent  were  m<>i.  ,  and  avoiding  the  ilefcrts  made 
a  paflage  thi<>t';'h  an  inhabited  country  In  fine,  he  ren- 
<c  tiered  the  roads  practicable, which  were  not  fo  before  (f )." 
Having  finifhed  this  harangue,  the  boalfer  leaves  his  readers 
to  make  the  application,  as  he  might  fafely  do.  But  though 
every  thing  that  is  couched  under  the  metonimy  be  granted 
for  truth,  yet  Galen  was  certainly  the  laft  perfon  who  in  de- 
cency {hould  have  declared  it.  And  yet  what  is  moft  odious 
of  all,  after  fo  much  vaunting  and  felf-homage,  we  find  him 
declaring  himfelf  a  fworn  enemy  to  any  kind  of  praiie : 
<c  For  my  part,"  fays  he,  fpeaking  to  his  fcholars  or  his 
friends,  "•  I  never  made  tru-  reputation  which  I  might  ac- 
"  quire  in  the  world  any  part  of  my  ftudy,  my  fole  aim  was 
t6  truth  and  fcience.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that  I  never  fet 
*c  my  name  to  any  of  my  books,  and  I  have  even  forbid 
<e  your  making  any  extravagant  eloges  for  me,  as  is  your 
c<  cuftom  to  do  (s)." 

Galen  is  likewife  reproached  with  being  fuperftitious  ;  and 
we  have  given  an  inftance  of  his  opening  a  vein,  in  confe- 
qu:-nce  of  a  dream.  He  tells  us  alfo  in  the  fame  place, 
that  he  had  two  more  dreams  of  the  fame  kind  ;  and  fays 
in  another  place,  that  being  once  confulted  in  the  cafe  of  a 
fwelled  tongue,  he  directed  a  purge,  and  fomewhat  cooling 
to  be  held  upon  the  part:  the  patient  took  tne  purge,  and 
had  a  dream  the  fame  night,  in  which  he  was  ordered  to  ap- 
ply a  gargle  of  Jettice  juice,  which  fucceeded  very  well  (T). 
3-^ut  this  fuper.nition  was  the  religion  of  nis  country,  of  which 
Efcu.'apius  as  he  tells  u;  was  the  God  (u),  and  was  held  to  be 
that  particular  God  whofe  province  it  was  to  afiift  the  fick 
in  dreams.  Trallian,  indeed,  tells  a  ftory  which  if  true, 
would  put  the  point  beyond  all  doubt.  That  phyiician  quotes 

(R)  Method.     Medendi.     Jib.    ix.  at  night,  that  the  juice  of  lattice  was 

C.  8.  what    he   wanted,  and   at    the   fame 

(s)   Ibid.  lib.  7.  in  principle.  time  dreamt  that  Efculapius  told  him 

(T  ;    Ibid.  Jib.  14..  c.  8.      No  \vcn-  to    apply    that  juice.       It   would   be 

rer,   that  the  God    fhould  indicate  a  fjnd  to   think  the  paiienc  lefs  credu- 

rnedicine  of  the   fame  naruic    which  lous  than    the   doftor,     who  had   fo 

C'sitn  had  directed.     Ti.ere  is  j-l.\n-  ipuch  faith  in  /Efculapius. 

)y    nothing    more    in    it    than    this.          (u)   De    fanitate   tuejida^     lib.    L 

Vhe   patit,it   h^d   in   his    hc.'.d   f;n;e 

ioolb?  ixrv.er'y  all  day,,    gnd'  drc 
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a  pafTage  from  a  book,  as  be  fays  of  our  author's,  wherein  he 
writes  to  this  tfft£l  :  "  Some  people  hold  charms  and  en- 
*4  chantments  to  be  no  better  than  old  wives  {lories,  and  I 
cc  myfelf  was  a  long  time  of  that  opinion.  But  what  I  have 
"  clearly  feen  fmce  upon  this  fubjeci:,  hath  convinced  me  that 
<c  they  have  a  great  erTe£L  Having  often  tried  them  with 
"  fuccefs  in  the  flings  of  fcorpior.s  ;  and  fcmetimes  feen 
cc  bones  that  (luck  in  the  throat  ciiicbarged  by  the  force  of 
*c  fome  words,"  &c.  The  Book  is  quoted  under  the  title, 
c<  Of  the  manner  of  treating;  diforders  according  to  Homer." 

o  o 

But,  as  no  fu.ch  book  of  Galen's  is  now  in  being,  the  ge- 
nuinenefsof  it  may  be  fairly  queftioned,  and  it  is  certain,  that 
Galen  never  gave  into  the  idle  tales  of  other  phyficians,  con- 
cerning certain  facred  plants  and  magical  remedies  (w). 

He  is  alfo  charged,  witn  bearing  a  particular  enmity  to  the 
Chriftians  ;  it  is  true,  that  fpeaking  of  the  Methodiils  and  other 
feels  in  phyfic,  he  fays,  "  That  their  feveral  followers  were 
"  as  obftinately  attached  to  their  parties,  as  the  difciples  of 
"  Mofes  and  Chrid  were  to  theirs."  But  this  does  not  im- 
ply any  particular  ill-will  againft  the  Chriftians,  or  that  he 
thought  worfe  of  them,  than  the  Pagans  generally  did. 

As  to  the  llory  that  is  told,  of  Galen's  hearing  in  his  old 
age  of  the  miracles  wrought  in  JucJxa  by  the  name  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  refolving  to  take  a  journey  thither  to  fee  them, 
but  that  he  died  on  the  road,  or  upon  the  borders  of  the  coun- 
try, after  lying  ill  ten  days  of  a  fever  (xj  ;  it  is  all  a  monkifh 
forgery  :  his  book  of  the  formation  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
body,  (hews  that  he  had  very  worchy  notions  of  the  Deity. 

(w)  De  fimplii    medicament,    fa-          (x)   See   Galen's  life  prefixed    to 
eultat.  lib.  vi.  in  the  beginning.  the  edition  of  his  works  by  Chartier, 

GALILEI  (G.4LIL  F. o),  an  eminent  aftronomer,  in- 
ventor of  the  teleicope,  and  particularly  diflinguilhed  by  the 
title  of  Lynceus,  was  the  fon  of  Vincenzo  Galilei,  a  noble- 
man of  Florence,  not  lefs  diilinguifhed  by  his  quality  and 
fortune,  than  confpicuous  for  his  {kill  and  knowledge  in 
mufic,  about  fome  points  in  which  fcience  he  maintained  dif- 
pute  with  the  famous  Zarlinas.  His  wife  brought  him  this 
fon  (A),  February  19,  1564,  either  at  Fife,  or  which  is 

(A)  We  have  faid  his  wife  brought  was  a  baftard  j    whereas,  Mr.  Salif- 

him  this   i'on,  herein   following  Mr.  bury  obferves,  that  he   had  received 

Salisbury  againft   Nicias  Erythraeus's  letters  written    expressly   concerning 

affertion  in   his  Pinotheca,    p.   239.  our  author,  none  of  which   had  the 

edit.  Lipf.  1712,    8vo,  that  Galileo  lea  ft  word  whereon  to  ground  a  be-' 
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more  probable  at  Florence.  He  was  bred  very  indifferently. 
No  great  care  being  taken  to  provide  him  proper  mafters  of 
Any  note.  But  the  natural  vigour  of  his  parts,  fupplicd  the 
",ant  of  i.-.ftrudtions.  The  father  performing  well  upon  the 
Jute,  and  having  fome  turn  to  and  fkill  in  mathematics,  the 
fon  followed  his  example,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  both  : 
the  former  was  an  elegant  amufement  to  refrefn  his  mind 
when  fatigued  with  the  ftudy  of  the  latter,  to  which  he  was 
led  both  by  genius  and  inclination,  to  make  the  principal  and 
indeed  the  iole  view  of  his  life.  He  needed  no  directions 
where  to  begin.  Euclid's  Elements  was  well  known  to  be 
the  bed  foundation  in  this  fcience.  He  therefore,  fet  out 
with  read  ins;  that  treatife,  and  proceeding  thence  to  fuch 
authors  as  were  in  molt  efteem,  both  ancient  and  modern ; 
he  made  himfeif  fo  much  a  mafter  in  this  way,  that  in  1592, 
he  was  appointed  profefior  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univeriity 
of  Padua,  where  he  fpoke  his  inaugural  fpeech,  December  7, 
that  year  :  foon  after  which,  out  of  an  efteem  for  his  genius 

J  O 

and  erudition,  he  was  recommended  to  the  friendship  of  the 
much  famed  TychoBrache  (B).  He  had  already,  even  long 
before  the  year  1686,  written  his  "  Mechanics,"  or  a  trea- 
tife of  the  benefits  derived  from  that  fcience  and  from 
its  inftruments,  together  with  a  fragment  concerning  Per- 

T-%  ^ 

cufllon  (c)  ;  as  alfo  his  Ballance,  wherein  after  Archimedes's 
problem  of  the  Crown,  he  (hewed  how  to  find  the  proportion 
of  alloy,  or  mixt  metals,  and  how  to  make  the  faid  inftru- 
ment.  Theie  he  read  to  his  pupils,  at  his  firft  coming  to 
Padua  in  1593. 

While  he  was  profefibr  in  this  city,  vifiting  Venice  the 
miftrefs  then  of  Padua,  and  famous  for  the  art  of  making 
gtafs,  he  heard  that  in  Holland  there  had  been  invented 
a  glafs,  through  which  very  diftant  objects  were  feen  as  dif- 
tir»6iiy  as  thofe  feen  near  at  hand.  '1  his  notice  was  fufficient 
for  Galileo  ;  his  curiofity  was  raifed  ;  and  that  put  him  upon 
confidering  what  muft  be  the  form  of  fuch  a  glafs,  and  the 
manner  of  making  it.  The  refuit  of  his  enquiry  was  that 
noble  invention  of  the  telefcope,  \vhich  Galileo  produced 
from  the  juft  mentioned  hint,  without  having  feen  the  Dutch 
gtafs.  All  the  difcoveries  he  made  in  Aflronomy  were  eafy 

lief  of  this  afperfion,  which,  he  (E)  Tychonis  Vita,  p.  174,  Paris 
iays,  Irythaeu*  might  probably  caft  1674.  4to. 

on  him,  in  order  to  gratify  thi  Bar-  (c)  The  firft  cf  thefe  was  pub* 
beriri.  his  patrons,  who  were  im-  liflied  by  Merfennus  at  Paris  in  1634, 
e  enemies  to  Galileo,  inter  Merfen.  opera,  vol.  i.  and  both 

of  them  by  Menolc/T.  vol.  i. 

and 
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and  natural  confequences  of  this  invention,  which  opening  a 
way  till  then  unknown  into  the  heavens,  thereby  gave  that 
fcience  an  entirely  new  face.  Nor  can  a  better  teftimony  of 
his  merit  therein  be  produced,  than  the  attempt  which  was 
made  by  a  certain  profeflbr  in  a  famous  univerfity  to  difparage 
it.  Thi;  gentleman  when  he  firft  faw  a  telefcope,  and  heard 
a  defcription  of  it,  did  not  fcruple  to  afTert  that  the  invention 
was  taken  from  Ariftotle,  and  immediately  produced  Arif- 
totle's  book,  and  (hewing  a  place  wherein  that  philofopher 
gives  the  reafon  why  the  ftars  are  feen  in  the  day  time  from 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  faid  to  the  by-ftanders;  fee  here 
the  well  which  the  tube  of  the  Telefcope  refembles  ;  here  are 
the  thick  vapours  from  whence  the  invention  of  the  chryftals 
was  taken,  here  the  fight  is  fortified  while  the  beams  are 
tranfmitted  more  thick  and  obfcure  through  the  chryftalline. 
Galileo  himfelf  tells  this  ftory,  and  in  a  true  fpirit  of  raillery, 
no  lefs  juft  than  acute,  of  which  he  was  very  capable,  com- 
pares fuch  men  to  Alchymiits,  who  dream  that  the  art  of 
making  gold  was  known  to  the  ancients,  being  concealed 
under  the  fables  and  ficlions  of  the  poets  (D). 

One  of  the  firfl  of  his  difcoveries  was  that  of  four  of  Jupi- 
ter's Satellites,  which  he  called  the  Medicean  Stars  or  Planets, 
in  honour  of  Cofmo  II.  grand-duke  of  Tufcany,  who  was 
of  that  noble  family,  and  fen:  for  our  aftronomer  from  Padua, 
and  made  him  profeflbr  of  Mathematics  at  Pifa,  with  a  very 
handfome  (iipend  in  ,61  r  ;  and  the  fame  year,  foon  after  in- 
viting him  to  Florence,  gave  him  the  poft  and  title  of  princi- 
pal philofopher  and  mathematician  to  his  highnefs. 

He  had  been  but  a  few  years  at  Florence,  before  he  was 
convinced  by  fad  experience,  that  Ariftotle's  do£trine  how- 
ever ill-grounded,  was  held  too  facred  to  be  called  in  queftion. 
Having  obferved  fome  folar  fpots  in  1612,  he  printed  that 
difcovery  the  following  year  at  Rome  ;  in  which,  and  in 
fome  other  pieces,  he  ventured  to  aflert  the  truth  of  the  Co- 
pernican  fyftem,  and  brought  feveral  new  arguments  to  con- 
firm it  (jEj.  This  ftartled  the  jealous  eye  of  the  Jefuits, 
who  thereupon,  procured  a  citation  for  him  to  appear  before 
the  Holy- Office  at  Rome,  in  1615  ;  where  he  was  charged 

with  herefy  for  maintaining  thefe  two^propofitions  :  I. That  the 

/ 

(D)  This  invention  was  claimed  by  li,  "  De  Vero  Telefcopii  Inventore.'* 
feveral,  and  has  been  afcribed  to  our  (E)  He  demonstrated  a  very  fenfi- 

countryman  friar  Roger  Bacon.     But  ble  change  in  the  magnitude  of  the  ap~ 

Galiteo's  right  to  it,  at  lead  it's  ap-  parent  diameters  of  Mars  and  Venus, 

plication   to    agronomical    ufes    has  a  phenomenon  of  great  confequence 

ifeen  put  beyond  all  difpute  by  Borel-  in  proof  of   the  Copernican  theory. 

Sun 
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Sun  is  in  the  center  of  the  world,  and  immoveablc  by  a 
local  motion;  am),  2.  That  the  earth  is  not  the  center  of 
the  world  nor  imrnoveable,  but  actually  moves  by  a  di- 
urnal motion.  The  iirir.  of  thcfe  portions  was  declared 
to  be  abfurd,  and  f'alle  in  philofophy,  and  formally  he- 
retical, being  contrary  to  the  exprefs  word  of  God  ; 
and  the  fecond  was  alfo  alleged,  to  be  philofophically  falfe 
and  abiurJ,  and,  in  a  theological  view,  at  Jcaft,  erroneous  in 
point  of  faith.  He  was  detained  in  the  Inquifltion,  till  Fe- 
bruary 1616,  on  the  25th  of  which  month  fentcnce  was  paflf- 
ed  againft  him.,  whereby  he  was  enjoy ned  to  renounce  his  he- 
retical opinion?,  and  not  to  defend  them  cither  by  word  or 
writing,  nor  even  to  infinuate  them  into  the  mind  ot  any 
perfon  whatfoever,  and  he  obtained  his  diicharge  only  by  a 
promise  to  conform  himfelf  to  this  order.  It  is  hard  to  fay, 
whether  his  fentence  betrayed  a  greater  wcaknefs  of  under- 
{landing,  or  perverfity  of  will.  Galileo  c  early  faw  the  poifon 
of  both  in  it;  wherefore,  follow  ng  the  known  maxim,  that 
forced  oaths  and  promifes  are  not  binding  to  the  confcience, 
he  went  on  making  further  new  difcoveries  in  the  planetary 
fyftem  and  occafionaljy  publiftiing  them  with  fuch  inferences 
and  remarks,  as  naturally  and  necefiarily  followed  from  them, 
notwithftanding,  they  tended  plainly  to  eftablifn  the  truth  of 
the  above-mentioned  condemned  proportions. 

He  continued  many  years  confidently  in  this  courfe,  no 
juridcial  notice  being  taken  of  it  ;  till  he  had  the  preemption 
to  publifh  at  Florence,  his  "  Dialogi  ciella  due  mauime 
"  Sy  ft  erne  del  mondo,  Tolemaico  &  Copernicano."  Dia- 
logues of  the  two  greateft  fyilems  of  the  world,  the  Ptole- 
maic and  Co,  ernican  in  1632.  H.re  in  examining  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  two  fyftems  were  builr,  he  produces 
the  moil  ipecious  as  well  as  the  ftrongeft  arguments  for  each 
of  thofe  opinions;  and  leaves,  it  i-  uue,  the  queilion  unde- 
cided ;  as  not  to  be  demonftrated,  while  many  phenomena  re- 
mained infolvable  either  way.  But  this  is  done  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  his  inclination  to  the  Copernican  fyftem  might 
be  eaiily  perceived.  He  had  not  forbore,  likcwifc,  to  make 
his  piece  more  picquant,  by  fever.  1  fmart  ftrokes  of  raillery 
^gainft  thofe  who  adh  red  fo  obftinately,  and  were  fucn  de- 
votees, to  Ariftotle's  opinions,  that  they  thought  it  a  crime  to 
depart  the  breackh  of  a  needle's  point  from  them. 

Here  was  matter  enough  to   fet  the  holv  brot!"!erhood  in  a 

O  j 

flame.     Accordingly,  he   was  acrain  cited  before  the  Inauin- 

^— '   *  *«-^  ' 

tion,  and  again  committed  to  the  prifon  of  that  ecclefiaftical 
court  at  Roaie  ;  and  June  2zd,  N.  S.  that  year,  the  congre- 
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gation  convened  ;  and  in  his  prefence  pronounced  fentence  a- 
gainft  him  and  his  books,  obliging  him  to  abjure  his  errors 
in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  committed  him  to  the  prifon  of 
their  office  during  pleafure,  and  enjoined  him,  as  a  faving 
penance  for  three  years,  to  come  and  repeat  once  a  week  the 
feven  penitential  pfalm  ;  reserving,  however,  to  themfelves 
the  power  of  moderating,  changing,  or  taking  away  alto- 
gether, or  in  part,  the  above-mentioned  punifhment  and  pe- 
nance. Upon  this  fentence  he  was  detained  a  prifoner  till 
1634,  and  his  "Dialogues  of  the  fyftem  of  the  World," 
were  burnt  at  Rome.  One  fhall  rarely  meet  with  a  more 
glaring  inftance  of  blindnefs  and  bigotry  than  this  (F),  and  it 
was  treated  with  as  much  contempt  by  our  author,  as  confifted 
with  his  fafety. 

He  lived  ten  years  after  it,  feven  of  which  were  employed 
in  making  ftiil  further  difcoveries  v.ith  his  telefcope,  thereby 
inriching  Aftronomy.  But  by  the  continual  application  to  that 
inftrument,  added  to  the  damage  he  received  in  his  Tight 
from  the  nocturnal  air,  his  e ,  es  grew  gradually  weaker,  till 
he  became  torally  blind  in  1639.  He  bore  this  great  calami- 
ty with  patience  and  refignation,  worthy  of  a  great  philofo- 
pher.  The  Jofs  neither  broke  his  fpirit,  nor  hindered  the 
courfe  of  his  ftudies.  He  fupplied  the  defect  by  conftant 
meditations,  whereby  he  prepared  a  large  collection  of  mate- 
rials, and  began  to  dictate  his  own  conceptions,  when  by  a 
diftemper  of  three  months  continuance,  wafting  away  by  de- 
grees he  expired  at  Arcetri  near  Florence  (G),  January  8, 
1642.  N.  S.  in  the  feventy- eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  fu- 
neral was  obfcure  as  his  education  had  been.  The  Floren- 
tines defigned  to  bury  him  in  the  church  of  Santa  Crofe,  to 
the  tomb  of  Michael  Angelo  Buanoretti  ;  but  kr, owing, 
there  was  more  due  to  his  memory  than  the  times  would  then 
admit  to  be  beftavved  upon  him,  they  left  his  corps  in  a  pri- 
vate place,  till  with  iblemnity  they  could  own  his  inter- 
ment. 

To  conclude  with  his  character.  As  to  his  perfon,  in 
ffature  he  was  fmall,  but  in  afpecSt  venerable,  and  his  con- 
ftitution  vigorous ;  in  company  he  was  afFable  and  free,  and 
full  of  pleafantry.  He  took  great  delight  in  Architecture  and 

(F)  It  wil!  appear  more  extraor-         (G)  In  the  laft  eight  years  of  his 

dinary,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  life  he  lived  out  of  Florence,   fome- 

profecution  was   begun  and    carried  times    in    the   neighbouring    towns, 

on  by  the  Jefuits,  an  order  inftituted  and   fometimes  at  Siena.       Vittoria 

to  be  a  feminary  of  learning,    in   the  Siri's  11  mercuric,  &£.  torn  ii.  lib.  3. 
view  of  producing  champions  of  the 
papal  chair. 
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Painting,  and  defigncd  extremely  well.  He  played  admira- 
bly on  the  lute  ;  and  as  often  as  he  fpent  any  tipie  in  the 
country,  he  took  great  pleafure  in  hufbandry.  In  refpect  to 
his  genius  as  a  writer,  two  qualifications  are  obferved  to  have 
met  remarkably  in  him,  precifion  and  pcrfpicuity,  and  his 
learning  was  very  extenfive. 

He  was  the  author  of  fevcral  noble  and   ufeful   inventions 
and   difcoveries   both  in  Aftronomy,  Geometry  and  Mecha- 
nics :  the  principal  of  which,  befidcs   thofe  already  mention- 
ed, are  in  the  firlt  of  thofe  fciences,  The  trepidation  or  vi- 
bration of  the  Moon,    as  alfo,  the    inequalities  or  mountains 
in   its  furface.     By    the    frequent  eclipfes  of  the   Medicean- 
ftars,  he  had  thoughts  alfo  of  finding  out  the  longitude  much 
better  than  by  the  Lunar  eclipfes  ;    upon  which  he  compofed 
his  tables  of  their  motions,  leaving  them  with  Vincenzo  Re- 
nieri,  a  mathematician   of  Pifa,  who  correcting  and  perfect- 
ing them,  intended  to  commit  them  to  the  prefs.     In  Geo- 
metry, Galileo  invented  the  Cycloid,  or  Trochoid.     And  in 
Mechanics,  he  firft  found  the  exact  degree  of  celerity  in  the 
defcent  of  bodies  by  the  force  of  gravity  ;    to  which  may  be 
added,  on  account  of  the  fignal  fervice  done  to  his  country 
by  the    machine    with    which    the  Venetians   render    their 
Laguna   fluid  and   navigable ;   the   invention   whereof   was 
Galileo's. 

He    wrote  a  great   number  of  treatifes,    feveral  of  which 
were  publifbed  with  others  in  defence  of  his  doctrine  and  ob- 
fervations,  againft  fome  pieces  wherein   they  were  attacked, 
in  a  collection  by  fignor  Menoleffi,  under  the  title  of  L'Opera 
di  Galileo  Galelei  Lynceo.     Some  of  thefe,  with  others  of 
his  pieces,  were  alfo  tranflated  into  Englifh  and  publifhed  by 
our  countryman,  Thomas  Salifbury,  Efq;  in  his  Mathemati- 
cal Collections,  &c.    in    two    volumes  folio  :     the     fecond, 
whereof  contains   an   account  of  his  life,   to  which  we  owe 
moft  of  the  materials  in  this  article.     A  volume   alfo  of  his 
letters  to  feveral  learned  men,  and  folutions  to  feveral  problems 
were  printed  at  Bologna  in  quarto.     Befides  thefe,   he  wrote 
many  others  which  were  unfortunately  loft  through  his  wife's 
devotion,  who  follicited  by  her  confeflbr,    gave  him  leave  to 
perufe  her  hufband's  manufcripts,  of  which  he  tore  and  took 
away  as   many,   as   he  faid,   were    not  fit    to  be    allowed. 
Galileo    left    a   fon,     named   Vincenzo,    after    his    grand- 
father, a  man  of  great  learning  and  genius,  and  the  inven- 
tor of  feveral   things  in  Mechanics   and  Mufic  (H).      Our 

(H)  Vinceatio  Viviani  nel   quarto  libro  de  gli  Element!  d*  Euclide,  &c. 
p.  ioit     Fiarei'?;  1674.,  410, 
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author's  laft  difciple,  Vincenzo  Viviani,  proved  likevvife  an 
eminent  mathematician ;  he  methodized  a  piece  of  his 
matter's,  and  publifhed  it  under  this  title,  Quinto  librodegli 
Elementi  d'  Euclidi,  &c.  Florence  1674.  4to.  Viviani  pub- 
lifhed ibme  more  of  Galileo's  things,  the  title  whereof  may 
be  feen  below  (i). 

(i)  Thefe  are  extrafts  from  Gali-  ter  of  Galileo  dated  at  Arcetri,  O£tc- 

leo's  letters  to  a  learned  Frenchman,  her  30,    1635,    to  John  Camillo,    a. 

wherein  he  gives  an  account  of  the  mathematician  of  Naples  concerning 

works  which   he    defigned    to   have  the  angle  of  contact. 
publifhed,  and  a  palTage  from  a  let- 

G  ALL  AND  (ANTONY),  a  learned  antiquary  of  France, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  and  profeflbr  of 
Arabic  in  the  Royal-college  at  Paris,  was  born  of  poor  parents  .  - 

„     ,.  1-1  r'-W  •  -      /•  i  r         M 

at  Rollo,  a  little  town  of  Jr'icardy,  in  the  year  1646.      After  do 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  learning  at  Noyon,  he   went  to 
Paris  to  per  fed:  it.     There  he  learned  Hebrew  and  the  Orien- 
tal languages ;    and  afterwards,  made  a  long  voyage  into  the 
Eaft,    where   he     acquired    an     uncommon    knowledge   of 
the    manners    and  of   the     doctrines  of   the    Mahometans. 
He  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  was  made  Arabic  pro- 
fefTor  in  1 709  ;    but  he  did    not  live  many  years    after,   his 
death  happening  at  Paris  upon  the   iyth  of  February    1715. 
He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  the    principal  of  which 
are,   i.  "  An  account  of  the  death  of  Sultan  Ofman,  and  of 
"  the  coronation  of  the  Sultan  Muftapha."     2.  4C  A  collec- 
"  tion  of  Maxims  and   bons  mots  drawn  from  the  oriental 
<s  writers.'*      3.  tc  A  treatife  upon    the  origin   of   Coffee." 
4.  "  Arabian  Tales."     All  thefe  pieces  are  in  French.     He 
was  the  author  alfo  of  many  curious  diifertations    upon  forne 
fcarce  medals,  which  have  been  highly  commended.     He  had 
like  wife  prepared  a  tranfiation  of  the  A-coran,  with  very  cu- 
rious  notes;     and  a   fyftem  of   the  Mahometan  Theology, 
more  exacl:  than  any  that  has  yet  appeared  :    but  he  did  noc 
live  long  enough  to  publifh  them. 

GALLIGAI  (LEONORA),  a  lady  very  memorable  in 

T-  i!-n  i  r     •'.•    •  \~\ir  J     Bavfe 

trench  rmtory,  was  the  daughter  or  a  joiner,  and  Mary  dep^,. 
Medicis's  nurfe.  That  princefs  loved  her  tenderly,  and  car- 
ried her  with  her  into  France,  when  (he  went  thither  in. 
Ito5,  to  be  -narried  to  Hsnry  IV".  Galligai,  under  the  title 
of  bedchamber-woman  to  that  queen,  governed  her  juft  as 
ihe  plcafed.  She  was  extremely  ugly,  but  had  an  infinite 
cieal  of  wit  and  artifice.  She  married  Concino  Concini, 

afterwards- 
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afterwards  marfhal  d'  Ancre,  who  was  alfo  a  native  of  Flo- 
rence, and  came  into  France  with  Mary  de  Medicis.  He 
was  at  hril  only  gentleman  in  ordinary  to  that  princefs  ;  but 
he  afterwards,  became  her  matter  of  the  horfe,  and  raifcd 
himfelf  prodigioufly  by  Gallieat's  means.  ThL  couple  made" 
it  their  buhnefs  to  foment  the  difcord  between  the  king  and 
queen  ;  and  their  tale-bearing  and  artifices  \vere  the  caufe  of 
the  domdtic  jars,  which  made  life  fo  bitter  to  Henry  the 
Great.  After  that  prince's  death,  they  found  it  llill  more 
ealv  to  govern  their  miftrefs  :  they  glutted  themfelves  with 
riche>  and  places,  and  were  purled  up  with  the  mod  mon- 
flruous  and  unheard  of  pride.  Galligai,  truly,  would  not  fo 
much  as  allow  the  princes,  princefles,  and  greateft  lords  of 
the  kingdom,  to  come  into  her  chamber,  or  even  fuffer  any 
Le  OiMi'n,  one  to  look  her  in  the  face  ;  faying,  that  "  people  frighted 
"  her  when  they  flared  upon  her,  and  that  they  might  be- 
"  witch  her  by  looking  her  in  the  face  :"  fo  that  though,  ac- 
cording to  our  Englifh  proverb,  **  a  cat  may  look  at  a  king," 
yet  here,  we  fee,  the  greatelt  perfonages  were  not  fuffered  to 
look  at  a  female  favorite,  who  had  raifed  herfelf  to  power, 
by  the  profligate  arts  of  flattery  and  tale-bearing. 

Concini,  a  little  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  bought  the 
marquifate  of  Ancre  in  Pieardy.  He  was  governor  of  Ami- 
ens, Peronne,  Roie,  and  Montdidier.  He  became  firft  gen- 
tleman of  the  king's  bedchamber,  and  afterwards  marfhal  of 
France.  His  ambition  was  excefiive.  H-J  never  went  abroad 
without  having  two  hundred  gentlemen  about  him,  befides 
the  men  to  whom  he  gave  wages,  and  whom  he  ufed  to  call 
his  thoufand  livres  poltroons.  In  fhort,  there  was  no  doubt, 
that  he  aimed  to  have  all  things  at  his  difpofal :  for  he  re- 
moved the  wifeft  heads  from  the  king's  council,  and  filled 
their  places  with  his  ov/n  creatures.  He  difpofed  of  the  fi- 
nances, distributed  the  onices,  got  friends  every  where  both 

'      O  J 

in  the  armies  and  in  the  towns,  and  terrified  thofe  who  oppo- 
fed  his  faction  by  the  feverefl  revenge.  Lewis  XIII.  at  length 
weary  of  thefe  diforders,  waseafily  convinced  by  DeLuines, 
that  tiiere  was  no  way  to  remedy  them,  but  by  killing  him  ; 
and  accordingly,  a  commifTion  for  that  purpofe  was  given  to 
Vitri,  a  captain  of  the  guard,  who  had  him  difpatched  by 
piftois,  on  the  draw- bridge  of  the  Louvre,  on  the  24th  of 
April  i6\j.  The  day  atter  his  burial,  his  body  was  torn 
out  of  the  grave  by  the  mob,  who  ufed  it  in  the  mofl  i2no- 
minious  manner.  They  dragged  it  up  and  down  the  ftreets ; 
and  then  hung  it  by  the  heels  on  a  gallows,  which  the  de- 
ceaied  had  caufed  to  be  fet  up  for  thofe,  who  fhould  fpeak  ill 

of 
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of  him*  They  cut  off  his  nofe,  his  ears,  his  privy  parts  : 
a  little  after  they  took  him  down  again,  dragged  him  to  the 
Greve,  alias  Tyburn,  and  to  other  places ;  and  then  they 
difmembered,  and  cut  him  in  a  thoufand  pieces.  Every  one 
would  have  fome  part  of  him  ;  his  ears  were  fold  very  dear  ; 
his  entrails  were  thrown  into  the  river  ;  part  of  the  body  . 
was  burnt  before  the  ftatue  of  Henry  IV.  on  the  Pontneuf  jit 
and  fome  roaOed  part  of  his  flefh  by  that  fire,  and  made 
their  dogs  eat  it.  Behold  the  man,  who  a  few  days  before 
had  princes,  nobles,  ambafladors,  magiftrates,  &rc.  at  his 
heels ;  and  reflecl  upon  the  inftability  of  human  grandeur. 

Mr.  Bayle  makes  Concini's  infolence  a  fad  example  of 
fatality,  which  attends  the  French  monarchy  more,  than 
other  country  in  the  world  :  and  that  is,  that  the  queens' 
there  preferve  almoft  always  the  foreign  heart  they  bring  along 
with  them,  and  are  commonly  the  inftrument  God  makes 
ufe  of  to  humble  and  chaftife  the  nation.  He  mentions  two 
queens  defcended  from  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  viz.  Catherine 
the  mother  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  Lewis  XIII.  who  almoft  overthrew  the  French 
monarchy  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards.  It  v/as  certainly  owing 
to  this,  that  Lewis  XIII.  was  feveral  years  a  {lave  to  this  Flo- 
rentine ;  and  that  he  was  a  {lave,  appears  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  himfelf  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  the  day 
that  the  marfhal  of  Ancre  was  kiiled.  €<  I  make  no  doubt, 
<c  (fays  he)  that  in  the  whole  courfe  of  affairs,  ever  fince  the 
"  death  of  the  late  king,  r/;v  }ord  and  father,  you  have  eafily 
"  obferved  how  the  marfhal  d'  Ancre,  and  his  wife,  abufing 
cc  my  youth,  and  the  power  they  gradually  acquired  over 
"  the  queen,  my  lady  and  mother,  have  proje<£ied  to  ufurpi 

all  the  authority,  to  difpofe  abfolutely  of  the  affairs  of  m'y 
"  {late,  and  to  debar  me  from  the  knowledge  of  them:  ade- 
<c  fign  which  they  have  carried  fo  far,  that  there  was  no- 
<c  thing  left  me  hitherto  but  the  name  of  king,  and  that  it 
46  would  have  been  a  capital  crime  for  any  of  my  officers  and 
et  fubje6ls  to  fee  me  in  private,  and  to  entertain  me  w  th  any 
"  ferious  difcourfe.  But  fenfible  of  the  imminent  danger^ 
"  my  perfon  and  ftate  would  be  expofed  to  by  fuch  exorbi- 
«c  tant  ambition,  if  I  had  given  any  fign  of  refentment, 

8*  have  been   forced    to  diflemble,  and  to  wait,  till  it  ihould, 
*e      i     r    /"•    j  j     er     j  LeQraiS, 

pleaie  Cjod  to  prepare  the  way,   and  srrord  me  an  oppor-^id, 

66  tunity  to  remedy  it."     It  is  faid,  that  when  the  king  heard 
of  the  marftiaPs  bein?  dead,   he  looked  out   of  the  window, 

i^j  * 

and  faid,   <4  I  thank  you,  now  I  am  a  king  :"  and  the  biihop 
of  Luc:on,  after  cardinal  Richlieu,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
VOL,  V,  T 
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rnarfhal's  favourites,  and  was  then  firft  fccretary  of  ftate, 
coming  into  the  king's  chamber,  fome  time  after  the  execu- 
tion was  over,  "  Sir,"  faid  the  king  to  him,  "  God  be 
"  thanked,  we  are  this  day  freed  from  your  tyranny." 

The  marfhal's  wife,    Galligai,  received   the    news  of  her 
hufband's  death  in  a  manner,  which  fhewed  them  to  be  more 
united  by  intereft  than  by  affection.     She  did  not  (bed  a  tear ; 
and  her  firft  care  was  to  conceal  her  jewels.     She  put  them 
into  the  matting  of  her  bed ;  and    caufmg  herfelf  to   be  un- 
drefTed,  got  into  bed  :  but  the  provoft's  men,  who  went  into 
her  chamber  to  fearch  for  them,  made  her  get  up,  and  found 
them.      She   faid,    afterwards,    to   thofe   that  guarded   her, 
"  Well,  they  have  killed   my  hufband,  does  not  that  fatisfy 
*'  them  ?  Let  me  be  fuffered  to  leave  the  kingdom."     When 
ihe  was  told  that  they  had  hung  up  his  body,  (he  appeared  to 
be  moved,  but  without  weeping  ;    and  foon  after  (he  faid, 
that  "  he  was  a  prefumptuous  infolent  man,  that  he  had  met 
*'  with  nothing  but  what  he  deferved,  that  he  had  not  been 
<c  in  bed  with  her  for  the  three  laft  years,  that  he  was  a  bad 
<e  man,  and   that  to  get  rid  of  him,  fhe  had  determined  to 
*c  retire  into  Italy  that  fpring,  and  had  prepared  every  thing 
"  for  her  journey ;"    which  fhe  offered   to  prove.     She  be- 
haved with  much  afTurance,  as  if  fhe  apprehended  no  danger ; 
and  even  faid,  that  fhe  hoped  to  be  taken  into  favour  again. 
But  fhe  was  carried  to  the  Baftile,  and  afterwards  committed 
to  the  Conciergerie,  or  prifon  of  the  parliament ;    by  which 
court  fhe  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  be  beheaded  and  burnt 
to  afhes,    which  fentence  fhe  underwent  with  great  conftancy 
on  the  8th  of  July  1617.     She  fuffered   for  high-treafon  a- 
gainft  God  and  the  king,  which  fentence  the  parliament  had 
ratified  againft  her  hufband;  declaring  their  fon  at  the  fame 
time   ignoble,    and   incapable  of  holding  any  office  in  the 
kingdom.     She  pleaded  her  belly,    to  prolong  her  life  :    but 
this  plea  did  not  avail,    fhe  having  confefled   not  to  have 
known  her  hufband  for  three  years. 

It  was  pretended,  that  both  (lie  and  her  hufband,   had  not 
only  judaifed,  but  alfo  praclifed  magical  arts  5    which  at  that 
time,    as   well   as   Aftrology,    were   mightily   in   vogue  in 
France.     But  when  fhe  was  queftioned  by  counfellor  Cour- 
tin,  concerning  the  kind  of  forcery  fhe  had  ufed,  to  influence 
Voltaire      tne  w^   °f  Mary  de  Medicis,  fhe  anfwered,  that  "  fhe  had 
Age  of       "  ufed  that  power  only,  which  great  minds  always  have  over 
Lewis  XIV, «  weafc  ones>» 
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G  ALLOTS  (JOHN),  a  very  learned  Frenchman  was 
born  of  a  good  family,  at  Paris  on  the  14th  of  June  1632. 
He  underftood  divinity,  ecclefiaftical  and  profane  hiftory, 
Philofophy,  Mathematics,  the  Oriental,  together  with  the 
Italian,  Spanifli,  Englifh,  and  German  languages:  in  fhort,^1^ 
he  was  an  univerfal  fcholar.  He  is  now  memorable  chiefly fnuftres, 
for  haying  been  the  firft,  who  publifhed  the  Journal  des  Sca-tom,  viii» 
vans,  in  conjunction  with  monfieur  de  Sallo,  who  had  formed 
the  defign  of  this  work.  The  firft  journal  was  publifhed  on 
the  5th  of  January  1665  :  but  thefe  gentlemen  played  the 
critics  fo  rigoroufly,  and  cenfured  the  new  books  with  fo 
much  freedom  and  feverity,  that  the  whole  tribe  of  authors 
rofe  up  againft  their  work,  and  effectually  cried  it  down. 
De  Sallo  abandoned  intirely,  after  having  publifhed  a  third 
journal  on  the  30th  of  March  1665.  Gallois  was  deter- 
mined to  continue  it ;  yet  did  not  venture  to  fend  out  a 
fourth  journal  till  the  4th  of  January  1 666,  and  then  not 
without  a  moft  humble  advertifement  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
wherein  is  declared,  that  the  author  "  will  not  prefume  to 
"  criticife,  but  only  fimply  to  give  an  account  of,  books." 
This,  and  the  protection  fhewn  by  the  miniiler  Colbert,  who 
was  greatly  taken  with  the  work,  gradually  reconciled  the 
public,  to  what  it  at  firft  was  extremely  prejudiced  againft. 
And  thus  began  Literary  Journals,  which  have  been  con- 
tinued from  that  time  to  this  under  various  titles,  and  by  va- 
rious authors  ;  among  whom  are  the  illuftrious  names  of 
Bayle  and  Le  Clerc.  Gallois  continued  his  journal  to  the 
year  1674;  when  his  more  important  occupations  obliged 
him  to  drop  it,  or  rather  to  turn  it  over  to  fome  body  elfe. 
Colbert  had  taken  him  into  his  houfe  the  year  before,  with 
a  view  of  being  taught  Latin  by  him  ;  and  the  minifter  of 
ftate,  it  is  faid,  took  moft  of  his  leflbns  in  his  coach,  as  he 
journied  from  Verfailles  to  Paris.  Mr.  Voltaire  obferves  on 
this  occafion,  that  tc  the  two  men,  who  have  been  the 
if  greateft  patrons  of  learning,  Lewis  XIV.  and  Colbert,  ^e_;°f 
"  neither  of  them  underftood  Latin."  Gallois  had  been^L' 
made  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1668,  and 
of  the  French  Academy  in  1673.  He  loft  his  patron  in 
1683  ;  and  then  being  at  liberty,  he  was  firft  made  librarian. 
to  the  king,  and  afterwards  Greek  profelTor  in  the  Royal- 
college.  He  died  upon  the  igth  of  April  1707;  and  in 
1710,  were  printed  at  Paris  a  catalogue  of  his  books,  con- 
lifting  of  upwards  of  twelve  thoufand  choice  volumes.  It 
is  remarkable  of  this  learned  man,  that  though  he  had  ferved 
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many   friend?,  by  his  intercft  with  M.  Colbert,  yet  lie  had 
m  1  to  make  any  provifion  for  himfclf :   whence  it  hap- 

pened,   that  at  the  death   of  that  miniflcr,    he   was  but  in 
poor  circumftances,  although  an  ab: 

GALL  US  (CORNELIUS),  an  ancient  Romnn  pr 
and  pcrlon  of  diitinction,  was  born  at  Frejus,  then  called 
Forum  Julium,  in  France.  He  was  the  particular  favourite 
of  Auguftus  Citfar,  who  made  him  the  governor  of  Egypt, 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ;  but, 
lie  was  gui'ty  of  fuch  male-adminiftration  in  his  govern- 
ment, that  he  was  condemned  to  banifhment,  and  to  lofe 
his  own  eftate.  This  difgrace  grieved  him  fo,  that  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  when  he  was  about  forty-three 
years  of  age.  Virgil  has  complimented  him  in  many  places; 
and  the  whole  tenth  Eclogue  is  on  the  fubjecl:  of  his  love  to 
Lycoris,  the  poetical  name  of  Callus's  miftrefs,  whcfe  cruel 
difdain  is  there  lamented.  Gallus  had  written  four  books  of 
Elegies  on  his  amour,  which  Propertius  commends ;  but 
Quintilian  thinks  him  not  fo  foft  as  Tibullus  or  Propertius. 
As  to  thofe  fix  Elegies,  which  have  been  published  under 
his  name,  the  critics  are  agreed  that  they  ?.re  fpurious. 
Aldus  Manutius  met  with  feme  fragments  at  Venice, 
afcribed  to  Gallus ;  which,  though  written  in  a  better  tafte 
than  the  fcrmer,  Jofeph  Scaliger  has  proved  to  be  alfo 
fpurious.  Gallus  died  the  year  of  Rome  728,  feven  years 
before  Virgil. 

GARAMONT  (CLAUDE),  a  very  ingenious  French  en- 
graver and  letter  founder,  was  a  native  of  Paris,  and  began  to 
diftinguifh  himfelf"  about  the  year  1510  ;  when  he  founded  his 
printing  types,  clear  from  all  remains  of  the  gothic,  or,  as  it 
is  ufually  called,  the  black  letter,  and  brought  them  to  fo 
great  a  degree  of  peifeclion,  that  he  can  neither  be  denied  the 
glory  of  having  furpatfed  whatever  had  been  done  in  this  way 
before,  nor  that  of  not  being  excelled  by  any  of  his  fuccef- 
fors,  in  this  ufeful  mechanic  art.  His  types  were  prodigioufly 
multiplied,  as  well  by  the  great  number  of  matrices  which  he 
engraved  of  every  fize,  as  by  the  letters  which  were  founded 
from  thefe,  fo  that  all  parts  of  Europe  were  fupplied  with 
them  :  and  as  often  as  they  were  ufed  by  foreigners,  they 
took  care,  by  way  of  recommending  their  works,  to 
diftinguifh  them  by  his  name,  both  in  Italy,  Germany, 
England,  and  even  in  Holland:  particularly  the  fmall  roman, 
by  way  of  excellence,  waa  known  arnon^  the  printers  in  all 
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thefe  countries,  by  the  name  of  Garamonts  frnall  roman.  He 
likewife,.  by  the  fpecial  command  of  Francis  I.  founded  three 
fpecies  of  Greek  types  for  the  ufe  of  the  famous  Robert 
Stephens,  who  printed  all  his  beautiful  editions,  both  of  the 
New  TefUment,  and  other  Greek  authors  with  them.  Ga- 
ramont  died  at  Paris  in  1561,  and  was  interred  in  St.  Ben- 
net's  church  yard,  which  was  then  in  the  fquare  of  Cam- 
bray.  All  his  fine  types  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fournier 
the  elder,  an  eminent  letter-founder  at  Paris. 

GARA'SSE  (FRANCIS),  a  re-r.arkable  jefuitical  writer, 
the  firft  author  of  that  irrecjnciieable  enmity  that  ftill  fubfifts 
between  the  Jefuits  and  the  Janfeniib,  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  He  was  born  at  Angoulefme  in  the-year  1585  (A), 
and  having  laid  a  good  foundation  of  grammar  learning,  en- 
tered into  the  Jefuits  college  in  1600  (B).  It  is  the  efpecial 
care  of  thofe  fathers,  to  admit  none  into  their  fociety  but 
youths  of  genius,  and  Garaffe  was  not  wanting  in  good  na- 
tural parts,  nor  did  he  neglecl:  to  improve  them  by  reading 
and  ftudy;  of  which  he  gave  an  admirable  proof  in  his  book 
of  elegies  on  the  death  of  Henry  the  great,  and  in  a  poem 
in  heroic  verfe  addrefied  to  Lewis  XII I.  upon  his  inaugura- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  college  at  Poictiers  (c).  As  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  fire,  a  van:  imagination,  and  a  flrong  voice, 
fo  he  became  a  popular  preacher  in  the  chief  cities  of  France. 
He  behaved  in  the  pulpit  with  an  uncommon  vivacity,  and 
had  a  peculiaf  turn  to  the  wit;  then  in  vogue,  which,  being 
enforced  :by  a  fuitable  delivery  made  deep  impreilions  upon 
his  audience. 

But  he  was  not  content  with  the  honour  he  did  this  way 
to  his  order.  His  ambit  on  led  him  to  aim  at  being  more 
extenfively  ferviceable  by  his  writings.  In  that  fpirit,  while 
he  was  yet  a  Novitiate,  he  publifhed  in  1624,  a  defence  of 
the  Jefuits  again  ft  three  of  their  adverfaries  at  once.  This 
piece  he  intitled  "  The  Horofcope  of  Anticoton,  together 

(A)  Alegambe   Bible  Script.  Soc.  Carmina    Heroica    nomine    CoJIegii 
Jef.  p.  124.  fays  he   died  in    1631,  Piftavenfis  obiata  Ludov.  xiii.  Regi 
at  the  age  of  forty  fix  years.  Chriftianiffimo   in  fua  inauguration, 

(B)  Niceron's  Memoirs,  &c.  Vol,  ibid.     The  two  following  pieces  are 
xxxi.  p.  378.   Mr.  Bayle  from  Ale-  alfo  afcribed    to  him,    i.  De  la  Re- 
gambe  places  it   a   year  later,  Dicl.  femblance  de  la  lumiere  du  Soleil    & 
under  our  author's  article.  de  la  Juftice.  Bourdeaux,   1612.      2, 

(c)  The  titles  of  thefe  two  pieces  Les  champs  EJyfieris  pour  la  Recep- 

are,   T.  Elegiarum  de    funefta  morte  tion   du   Roy   Louis,  xiii.  lors  qu'il 

HenriciMagni  liber fingularis.Piclavii,  entroit  a  Bourdeaux    a    1'occafion  de 

i6ji,    410,       2.    Sacra   Rhemenfia  fon  Marriage, 
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<c  with  the  life,  death,  burial,  and  Apotheofis  of  his  two 
<{  coufin  Germans  Martcliere  and  Hardeviliere."  The 
treatife  appeared  under  a  feigned  name,  and  was  drawn  up 
i.i  the  ironical  tafte,  but  too  much  vitiated  by  buffoonry  ; 
and  in  the  fame  name  and  llile,  he  printed  the  following 
year  1615,  "  The  Calviniftic  Elixir,  or  Reformed  Philofo- 
"  pher's  itone,  firft  dug  up  by  Calvin  at  Geneva,  and  after- 
<;  wards  pclimed  by  Ifaac  Cafaubon  at  London,  with  the 
"  teftamentary  codex  of  Ami  Coton,  lately  found  upon  Cha- 
<c  renton  bridge  (D)."  The  two  fubfequent  years  he  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  fatyr  and  panegyric,  both  equally  exagge- 
rated to  arf  extreme  (E),  and  in  1618  he  made  the  four  vows, 
and  became  a  padre  or  father,  of  his  order.  This  is  the 
higheft  title  conferred  on  that  -or  any  other  of  the  monadic 
inftitutions,  and  our  author  being  thereby  admitted  to  read 
:  j  ftudy  the  fublimeft  myfteries  of  his  religion,  in  a  few 
years  appeared  upon  the  ftage  of  the  public,  in  the  characler 
of  a  zealous  champion,  for  the  faith  againft  the  Infidels  a;id 
prophaners  of  thofe  myfteries. 

In  the  interim  his  pen  was  far  from  lying  idle.  On  the 
contrary,  in  1620,  he  printed  a  piece  intitled  "  Rebelais  re- 
"  formed  by  the  minifters,  particularly  Peter  du  Moulin, 
*'  minifter  of  Charenton,  in  anfwer  to  the  buffooneries  in- 
cc  ferted  in  his  book,"  of  the  invocation  of  paflors  ;  and 
two  years  afterwards  he  ventured  to  attack  the  ghoft  of  Ste- 
phen Pafquier,  in  another  .piece  intitled,  "  Recherches  des 
44  Recherches  &  autres  oeuvres  d'Etienne  Pafquier."  There 
cannot  be  given  a  better  fpecimen  of  the  peculiar  ftrain  of 

(n)  The  firft   of  thefe    is  intitled,  die   famous    Schioppius,  which  was 

Andres  Schioppii  Cafparis  fratris  ho-  apparently  the  reafon  of  his   chufing 

rofcopus,  &c.  Antwerp,    1614,  410.  that  mafk  v^hich  fuited  him   exadtly 

The  fecond  Andras  Schioppii  Cafpa-  well. 

ris   fratris  Elixir  Calviniflicum,  &c.  (E)  The  panegyrics  are  ;   I.  Orai- 

ibid.    1615,  8vo.     In  the  firft  he  at-  fon  L' Andreae  de  Nefmond   premier 

tacked    the    three   following    pieces,  President  du  Parlement  de  Bourdeaux. 

I.   L'Anticcton   cu    refutation   de  la  This    oration   was  made   in    1616, 

Lettre  declaratoire    du  Pere  Coton,  when  that  Prefident   died,  and  was 

3610,    8^0.     2.  Playdoye  du  Pierre  printed   with   his    remonftrances    at 

de  la  Martiliere  Avocat  en  Pailement  Lyons,     i6;6.     4to.        2.     Coloffus 

pour   le   Recleur  de    TUniverfite   de  Henrico  Magno  in   ponte    novo  po- 

Paris  contre  les  Jefuits,  Paris  1612,  fitu*,    Carmen.    Paris     1617,     4to« 

8vo.      3.    Petri    Hardovilierii    Aclio  That  famous   equeftrian    ftatute  was 

pro    Academia     Pariiienfi    adverfus  creeled  Aug.  25,  1614.    The  fatire  is, 

Prefbyteros    &    ScholaAicos   Collegii  Le  banquet  des  Playdoiers  de  Mr.  Ser- 

Claromontanii   habita  in  Senatu  Pa-  vin  par  Charles  de  1'EfpinoeU,   1617, 

rifienfi     Ann.  1611.  Paris  1612.  Svo.  8vo.     It  is  a  virulent   fatyr  againft 

Niceron  obferves    that  our  Author's  the  Magiftrat  Servin. 
fatyrical  flile  was  very   like  that  of 
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his  fatyrical  wit,  than  what  the  epiftle  dedicatory  to  this 
book  furnimes.  It  is  addrefled  to  the  late  Stephen  Pafquier, 
wherever  he  may  be.  "  For,  fays  he,  having  never  been  able 
to  find  out  your  religion,  I  know  not  the  rout  or  way  you 
took  at  your  departure  out  of  this  life,  and  therefore  I  am 
forced  to  write  to  you  at  a  venture,  and  to  addrefs  this  packet 
wherever  you  may  be."  This  is  bold,  or  rather  au- 
dacious, and  even  licentious,  as  became  a  Jefuit.  Dean 
Swift,  with  the  like  turn  of  wit,  but  perfect  decency  and 
excellent  good  humour,  writing  to  lord  Peterborough,  then 
general  in  Spain,  obferves,  that  his  lordfhip  was  fo  very  vola- 
tile, and  fo  often  fhifted  places,  that  he  could  not  fo  pro- 
perly be  faid  to  write  to  him,  as  to  write  at  him  (F). 

But  to  return  to  our  Jefuit  who  followed  his  firfl  blow,  and 
the  next  year  1628,  publimed  "  La  Doctrine  Curieuie  des 
*'  beaux  Efprits  de  ce  temps,  &c.  The  curious  doctrine  of  the 
"  wits,  or  pretenders  to  wit,  of  this  age,  containing  feve- 
<c  ral  maxims  pernicious  to  the  ftate  of  religion  and  good  man- 
"  ners,  refuted  and  overthrown  (G)."  He  took  occafion  in 
feveral  places  of  this  work,  to  throw  out  his  rough  abufive 
raillery  upon  Pafquier,  and  going  on  in  the  fame  {train,  in 
a  third  piece,  printed  in  1625  (H)  ;  the  fons  of  Pafquier 
were  at  laft  provoked  beyond  all  patience,  to  fee  the  manes 
of  their  father  fo  irreligioufly  difturbed,  refolved  to  revenge 
his  memory,  and  in  the  view  of  paying  our  author  in  his 
own  coin,  they  publimed  a  treatife,  wherein  GarafTe  was 
accofted  thus.  Having  recounted  the  words  of  his  dedication 
juft  mentioned.  "  This  fay  they,  in  the  fingular  number, 
*4  has  made  me  ufe  the  fame  freedom  with  you,  and  forced 
<c  me  to  addrefs  this  packet  to  you,  in  what  place  foever  you 
<c  may  be.  For  not  knowing  whether  you  may  be  at  the 
"  fervice  tree,  which  you  call  a  tavern  of  honour,  and  where 
"  you  confefs  you  have  had  many  a  good  meal  free  coift;  or 
*c  at  the  town  of  Clomar,  in  the  fuburbs  of  St.  Germain, 
"  where  your  name  is  written  in  fuch  fair  characters,  on  all 
*'  the  mantle  trees  of  the  chimnies;  or  in  fome  other  place 
<c  of  the  fame  kind ;  I  am  conftrained  to  fend  you  this  book 
*e  at  a  venture,  and  to  direct  it  to  you  in  what  place  foever 
"  you  be." 

'Tis  true,  thefe  are  the  words  of  an  enemy,  and  of  an 
enemy  too  peculiarly  inflamed,  however  fo  much  feems  with- 

(F)  Swift's     Letters    in    Pope's     of  which  more  hereafter. 

Works,  vol.  9.  (H)  This  is  a  thick  410  containing 

(G)  In  his  apology  againft  Ogier,     1025  PaSes» 
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.    ,t  any  inj  lift  ice  done  to  our  Jefuit,  to    lie    inferred,  that  in 
^eni-ral  the  free  courfe  of  hi     life  run   parallel  to  that  of  . 
v.  it,  which  he  had  indulged  t»  fuch  a  height  in  his  "  Doclrinc 
"  curieufe,"  that   notwithftan  -ecious   title  aiiainft 

AtheHLs  and  Atheiftical  libertines  prefixed  by  the  author,  a 
very  different  one  was  beftowed  upon  it  by  others,  who  dif- 
tin^uiflicd  it  In-  the  title  of  "  Atheifm  reduced  to  an  art  (i)." 
A  certain  prior  in  particular,  ^  obferved  that  our  au- 

thor was  better  qualified  for  a  fatyrical  poet  or  a  merry  an- 
idrew  (K),  than  for  a  Catholic  dodlor,  exclaimed  againfr.  the 
whole  order,  for  making  choice  of  fuch  a  champion.  This 
was  made  public  the  fame  year,  and  the  following  year  our 
;  ,thor  came  out  with  a  defence,  intitled,  "  Apologie  de  F. 
"  GaralTe,  &c.'  To  which  the  prior  immediately  prepared 
for  a  reply.  But  here  the  fraternity  ftepped  in,  and  pro- 
cured fuch  mediators,  as  found  means  to  end  the  difpute  ia 
an  amicable  way.  The  Jeluit  prevented  his  antagonift  by  a 
letter  full  of  civilities,  which  was  anfwered  in  the  fame  way 
by  the  prior,  and  care  wa>  taken  to  let  the  public  fee  thole 
letters  as  foon  as  they  were  written  in  1624  (L).  By  the 
fame  method  our  author  was  alfo  reconciled  to  Balzac,  whofe 
character  he  had  made  free  with,  having  provided  a  feat  for 
him  amon?  the  Atheifts  of  the  times. 

»___> 

The  <;  Doctrine  curieufe,"  carried  the  ftrongeft  marks 
imaginable,  of  a  moll  bufy'and  active  temper;  vivacity  was 
the  characteriftic  of  the  author's  genius,  and  he  had  no  fooner 
got  clear  of  the  difficulties  which  that  treatife  brought  upon 
him,  but  he  plunged  into  another,  an:l  that  one  of  a  much 
more  threatning  afpect.  This  laft  difficulty  was  created  by 
a  book  which  he  publiihed  in  1625,  tnder  the  title  of  "  La 
"  Somme  Theologique  des  veritez  capitales  de  la  religion 
c<  chretienne;  or,  a  Theological  Summary  of  the  capital  veri- 
Ci  ties  of  the  Chriftian  religion."  It  was  this  book  which 

(i)  This    is    obferved  by   Naude,  the  Atbeifts,  than  the   clerks  of  the 

who,  in  defence  of  our  Author,  fays,  courts  of  juftice,   who  draw  up  thq 

it  is  true  he  has   taken    fome  of  the  fentence  of  their  condemnation. 

Roficrucian  Articles  from  Father  Ro-  (K~)  He   alludes     to   GarafTe's    af- 

Lens,    \vliich,  however,    he    has   fo  fuming    the   name   of  Andrew  Schi- 

aptly    parallel'd    with    the    way    of  oppius.     The  author  of  it  was  Prior, 

acting  of  the  libertines   of  that  age,  Qgier,    the    title  of  whofe    book  ic 

that    as  well     on    this    account,    as  Jugement  et  Cenfure  du  Livre  de  la 

for    his    ingenuity    and    variety    of  doctrine    curieufe  de  Francois    Ga- 

erudition,     I    am     forry    he    fhould  rafle. 

undergo      the      cenfure     which     is  (L)  In  favour  of  GaralTe  they  bore 

gaffed    on    a!)  thoi'e    who  fhew  their  this    artful    title,   Literae    a  D.  Ogier 

learning    on    the    fame  fubjedl,  viz.  &  hujus  ad  iilum  de  fua  cum  Eccle- 

that  no  man  ever  wrote  better  aeainft  (ia  reconciliatione. 
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firft  raifed  the  war  between  the  Janfenifts  and  the  Jefuits, 
the  manner  whereof  v/as  thus.  The  abbot  of  St.  Cyran  ob- 
fervirig  in  GarafTe's  book,  a  prodigious  number  of  falfiflca- 
tions  of  the  fcripture  and  fathers,  befides  many  heretical  and 
impious  opinions,  thought  the  honour  of  the  church  re- 
quired him  to  undertake  a  refutation.  Accordingly  he  wrote 
a  full  anfwer  at  large,  in  four  parts.  But  while  the  firft  part 
was  in  the  prefs,  the  noife  it  every  where  made,  cccafioned 
GaraiTe's  book  to  be  more  carefully  examined.  On  the  ad 
of  March  1626,  the  rector  of  the  Sorbonne  declared  before 
that  fociety,  that  he  had  received  feveral  complaints  of  it, 
and  propofing  to  have  it  examined,  a  committee  \vas  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe,  who  fhouid  give  their  opinion  of  it 
May  2>  following.  This  matter  giving  an  alarm  to  our 
Jefuit,  he  prefently  after  this  appointment  publifhed  at  Paris, 
46  L'abus  decouverte,  &c.  The  Abufe  difcovered^  in  a  pre* 
"  tended  cenfure  of  the  texts  of  Scripture,  and  fome  theolo- 
*c  gical  proportions  extracted  from  F.  Garaffe's  fummary  by 
*'  an  anonymous  Cenfor."  In  this  piece  our  author  drew 
up  a  lift  of  1 1 1  proportions ;  the  moft  eafy  to  maintain 
that  he  could  find,  and  having  drawn  up  a  cenfure  of  them, 
which  he  pretended  was  that  made  by  the  abbot  St.  Cyran, 
he  refuted  that  anfwer  with  great  eafe.  7' his  coming  to 
the  hands  of  St.  Cyran  March  16,  he  wrote  fome  notes  upon 
it  the  fame  day,  which  were  printed  with  the  title  of  "  A 
"  Refutation  of  the  pretended  abufe  and  difcovery  of  the  true 
ec  ignorance  and  vanity  of  Father  Francis  Garafle."  And 
the  Committe  of  the  Sorbonne  made  their  report  on  the  day 
appointed.  But  fome  perfons  who  approved  the  book  de- 
firing  more  time,  and  that  the  proportions  cenfured  might 
be  communicated  to  them.  This  was  complied  with,  and 
on  the  firft  of  July,  attempting  partly  to  defend,  and  partly 
to  explain  it,  they  found  themfelves  under  a  neceffityof  con- 
fefling,  that  there  were  fome  paiTages  in  it,  which  could  not 
be  excufed  ;  and  that  F.  GarafTe  had  promifed  to  corre£t 
them,  without  performing  his  promife.  Hereupon  the  doc- 
tors agreeing  that  the  book  ought  to  be  cenfured,  the  cen- 
fure was  accordingly  pafied  September  I.  and  immediately 
published  with  the  title  of  "  Cenfura  S.  Facultatis  Theolo- 
"  gicae,  &c.  The  cenfure  of  the  facred  faculty  of  the  clergy 
cc  at  Paris,  upon  a  book  intitled,  The  Theological  Sum- 
"  mary  of  F.  Francis  GaraiTe."  The  fentence  was  to  this  ef- 
fect, that  the  fummary  contained  feveral  heretical,  erroneous, 
fcandalous,  and  ralh  proportions ;  feveral  fabrications  of 
callages  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  falfly  cited, 

and 
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and  wrefted  from  their  true  fenfe  ;  and  an  infinite  number  of 
expreffions  unfit  to  be  written  or  read  by  Chriftians  and 
Divines. 

This  fentence  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  abbot  of  St. 
Cyran's  critic,  which  after  many  hindrances  raifed  by  the 
Jefuits,  came  out  the  fame  year,  intitled  "  A  Collection  of 
*'  the  faults  and  capital  falfities  contained  in  the  Theological 
cc  Summary  of  F.  Francis  GarafTe(M).  "In  anfwer  to  which, 
our  author  wrote,  <c  Avis  touchant  la  refutation,  &c.  Ad- 
"  vice  concerning  the  refutation  of  the  Theological  Sum- 
"  mary  of  F.  Garafie."  This  came  out  alfo  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  there  like  wife  ended  the  difpute  between  the 
two  combatants  in  particular.  But  the  two  orders  of  Jefuits 
and  Janfenifts  in  general,  of  whom  thefe  were  reflectively 
the  champions,  grew  from  the  confequences  of  it,  into  fuch 
an  implacable  hatred  and  animofity  againft  each  other,  as 
feems  not  to  be  extinguifhable  but  with  that  religion  which 
they  both  profefs. 

As  to  Garafle,  the  Jefuits  ufed  fome  kind  of  prudence. 
They  did  not  obftinately  perfift  in  fupporting  their  padre,  but 
banifhed  him  to  one  of  their  houfes  at  a  great  diftance  from 
Paris,  where  he  was  no  more  heard  of.  This  punifhment 
to  a  man  of  his  aclive  ambitious  and  bufy  temper,  was 
worfe  than  death.  Accordingly  he  feems  to  have  been  ab- 
folutely  weary  of  fuch  a  life,  when  the  plague  raging  violently 
in  Poictiers,  in  1631,  he  beg'd  leave  earneftly  of  his  fupe- 
riors  to  attend  thofe  that  were  feized  with  it :  leave  was 
granted,  and  in  that  charitable  office  he  caught  the  conta- 
gion, and  died  among  the  infedied  perfons  in  the  hofpital, 
on  the  1 4th  of  June  that  year. 

Dr.  William  Warburton,  the  prefent  bifhop  of  Gloucefter, 
has  notfcrupled  toftile  him  an  eminent  Cafuift,  and  in  fupport 
of  that  characler,  has  illuftrated  aline  in  Mr.  Pope's  EfTay  on 
Man,  by  a  remark  taken  from  our  Jefuit's  "  Somme  Theo- 
"  logique."  The  line  is  the  laft  of  thefe  four,  in  thefecond 
epiftle  of  that  elTay. 

Mean  while  opinion  gilds  with  varying  rays, 
Thofe  painted  clouds  that  beautify  our  days; 
Each  want  of  happinefs,  by  hope  fupplied, 
And  each  vacuity  of  fenfe  by  pride. 

(M)  He  intended   four   volumes,  Bayle  recommends   it  as  one  of  the 

but  the  two  firft  only  were  printed,  moft  ufeful  books   a   man  can   read, 

and  an   abridgement   of  the   fourth  ;  efpecially  if  he  deligns   to  fet  up  for 

his  name  is  not  in  the  title  page,  and  an  author,  who  argues  from  autho- 

in  the  privilege  prefixed   he   afiumes  rities,  allufions,  comparifons,  &c. 
the  name  of  Alexandre  de  TExc^ufie. 

«c  From 
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<c  From  the  principle  laid  down  in  this  laft  line,  an  emi- 
<€  nent  Cafuift,  fays  the  bifnop,  father  Francis  GarafTe,  in  his 
"  Somme  Theologique,  has  drawn  a  very  charitable  con- 
"  clufion.  Selon  la  juftice  (fays  this  equitable  divine)  tout 
<c  travail  honnete  doit  etre  recompense,  ou  de  fatisfaction, 
"  &c.  According  to  the  rules  of  juftice,  every  honeft  labour 
<s  ought  to  be  rewarded,  either  with  praife  or  fatisfaction  of 
*c  mind.  When  good  wits  produce  an  excellent  work,  they 
"  are  juftly  recompenfed  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  public. 
"  And  when  a  barren  genius  takes  a  deal  of  pains  to  firiifh 
"  a  bad  work,  it  is  neither  juft  nor  reafonable  for  fuch  a 
"  one  to  expect  public  praife,  for  it  is  not  his  due,  but  that 
"  his  pains  may  not  go  unrewarded,  God  gives  him  a  per- 
46  petual  fatisfaclion,  which  no  body  can  envy  him,  without 
<c  an  injuftice  that  is  more  than  barbarous.  "Tis  thus  that 
cf  the  divine  juftice  has  given  to  frogs,  a  fatisfa£lion  or  plea- 
"  fure  in  their  croaking.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  public 
<c  cenfure,  added  to  their  private  difcontent,  would  be  enough 
"  to  throw  them  into  defpair." 

GARCILASSO,  Garfilas,  or  to  fpeak  more  correctly, 
Garfias,  Lafo  de  la  Vega,  a  celebrated  Spanifh  poet,  was 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Toledo  in  the  year  1500.  His 
father  wa  a  counfellor  of  flate  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella, 
and  employed  by  them  on  feveral  important  negotiations,  par- 
ticularly in  an  ambafFy  to  Pope  Alexander  VI.  Garcilaflb 
was  educated  near  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  had  a  parti- 
cular regard  for  him,  and  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  mi- 
litary expeditions:  and  he  became  as  renowned  for  his  cou- 
rage, as  for  his  poetry.  He  accompanied  that  emperor  into 
Germany,  Africa,  and  Provence ;  and  it  was  in  this  laft  ex- 
pedition that  he  commanded  a  battalion,  when  he  received  a 
wound,  of  which  he  died  at  Nice  about  three  weeks  after,  in 
the  36th  year  of  his  age.  The  wound  was  made  by  a  ftone, 
which  was  thrown  i>y  a  countryman  from  a  turret,  and  hit 
him  upon  the  head.  The  Spanifh  poetry  was  greatly  obli- 
ged to  Garcilaflb,  not  only  for  extending  its  bounds,  but 
alfo  for  introducing  new  beauties  into  it.  He  had  ftrong  na- 
tural talents  for  poetry;  neverthelefs,  he  did  not  fail  to  im- 
prove them  by  culture,  but  ftudied  the  beft  poets  ancient  and 
modern.  His  poems  are  full  of  fire  :  have  a  noblenefs  and 
majefty  without  affectation  ;  and,  what  is  fomewhat  fmgular, 
there  is  in  them  a  great  deal  of  eafe,  joined  to  much  fubtilty. 
Paul  Jovius  has  not  fcrupled  to  fay,  that  his  odes  have  all 
the  fweetnefs  of  Horace,  The  learned  grammarian  SancH- 
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us,  has  written  commentaries  upon  all  his  works  ;  has  pointed 
out  his  imitations  of  the  ancients;  and  illuftratcd  him  every 
where  with  very  learned  and  curious  notes.  They  were  all 
printed  at  Naples  in  1664,  with  this  title,  Garcilaflb  de  la 
Vega  Obras  Poeticas  con  annotationes  de  Franc.  Sanchez. 
in  8vo. 

We  mutt  not  confound  this  poet  with  another  perfon 
of  the  fame  name,  a  native  of  Cufco,  who  wrote  in  Spa- 
nifli,  the  Hiftory  of  Florida,  and  that  of  Peru  and  the 
Incas. 

GARDINER  (STEPHEN),  Bifhop  of  Winchester  and 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  the  illegitimate  fon  of  Dr. 
Lionel  Woodvill  or  Wydvifle,  dean  of  Exeter,  and  bifhop 
of  Salifbury,  brother  to  Elizabeth,  queen  confort  to  Edward 
IV.  He  was  born  in  1483,  at  Bury  St.  Edmonds  in  Suf- 
folk, where  his  reputed  father  lived,  from  whom  he  took  his 
name  (A).  His  mother  having  been  obliged  to  marry  this 
perfon,  though  an  inferior  fervant  of  the  bifhop,  in  order  to 
conceal  his  lordfhip's  crime.  After  a  proper  education  at  fchool, 
he  was  fcnt  to  Trinity  hall  in  Cambridge,  where  pur  filing  his 
ftudies  with  diligence,  he  foon  grew  into  reputation  by  the 
quicknefs  of  his  parts,  and  was  particularly  diflinguifhed  for 
his  elegance  in  writing  and  (peaking  Latin,  as  well  as  his 
uncommon  (kill  in  the  Greek  language  (B).  In  the  former 
he  made  Cicero  his  pattern,  and  became  fo  abfolute  a  matter 
of  his  ftyle,  as  to  be  charged  with  affectation  in  that  refpe<5r. 
With  thefe  attainments  in  claffical  learning,  he  applied  him- 
felf  agreeably  to  the  foundation  of  his  college,  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  civil  and  canon  law  ;  and  he  took  his  doctor's  degree 
in  the  firir.  of  thefe,  in  1570,  and  in  the  latter  the  following 
year;  and  'tis  faid,  was  elected  matter  of  his  college  the  fame 
year. 

But  his  views  were  far  enough  from  being  confined  within 
the  univerfity.     He  had  fome  time  before    been  taken  into 

(A)  Viz.  Gardiner,  but  this  was  (B)  Leland  compliments  him  on 
not  done  till  after  he  became  bifhop  this  account  in  a  poem  addreiTed  to 
of  Winchefter,  when  he  alfo  affumed  him  by  the  name  of  Stephen  Gar- 
the  arms  of  the  Gardiners  of  G'enif-  diner,  in  the  clofe  of  which  he  fore- 
ford  in  Suffolk,  with  a  diftindlion  of  tels  him  that  his  brow  would  be 
a  border  ;  and  at  laft  they  were  im-  honoured  with  a  mitre,  a  proof  that 
paled  with  the  arms  of  the  fee  of  his  furname  was  at  Jeaft  given  him 
TA/inchefter  without  the  dillinction,  by  others  before  he  was  a  bifhop. 
Strype's  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  Before  Leland's  Encom.  Illuft,  Vir.  p.  4  , 
that  time  he  ufually  went  by  the  49. 
name  of  Stephens, 

the 
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the  family  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  thence  into  that   of 
cardinal  Wolfey,  who  made  him  his  fecretary,  which  pod  he 
was  pofTefied  of  at  this  time,  and  which  proved  the  foundation 
of  his  future  rife  at  court.     The  cardinal  having  projected  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Francis  I.    in    1525,    emp'oyed  hisR?PIn» 
fecretary  to    draw    up   the    plan   of  it,    and  the    king  com-p  '5^  rg- 
ing   to    his    houfe    at  More  Park    in    Hertfordshire,    found f jl.  editl 
Gardiner  bufy  at  this  work.     He  looked  at  it,  liked  the  per- 
formance extremely  well,  the  performer's  converfation  better, 
and  his  fertility   in   the   invention    of  expedients   beft  of  all. 
His  majefty    exprefled  his    fatisfaclion   to  Wolfey,  who  was 
much  pleafed  therewith,    he  is  from  this  time  Dr.  Gardiner 
was  admitted  into  the  fecret  of  affairs,  and  intirely   confided 
in,  both  by  the  king  and  his  firft  minifter. 

He  received  a  public  mark  of  that  confidence  in  1527, 
when  he  was  fent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  negotiate  the  arduous 
affair  of  Henry's  divorce  from  queen  Katharine.  Edward 
Fox  provoft  of  king's  college  in  Cambridge,  went  with  him 
on  this  embaffy  ;  but  Gardiner  was  the  chief,  being  eifeemed 
the  beft  civilian  in  England  at  this  time,  and  having;  been 

o  o 

admitted  into  the  king's  and  the  cardinal's  cabinet  council 
for  this  affair,  he  is  ftiled  in  the  cardinal's  credential  letters  to 
the  pope,  primary  fecretary  of  the  moft  f:cret  counfels.  He 
was  grown  into  extraordinary  requeft  with  the  cardinal,  in- 
fomuch  that  in  thefe  fame  letters,  he  called  Gardiner  the 
half  of  himfelf,  "  Dimidium  fui,"  than  whom  none  was 
dearer  to  him.  He  wrote  that  Gardiner  fliould  unlock  his 
[the  cardinal's]  breaft  co  the  pope,  and  in  hearing  him  fpeak, 
he  might  think  he  heard  the  cardinal  himfelf.  The  fuccefs- 
ful  iffue  of  this  embaffy  in  obtaining  a  new  commiffion,  di- 
recled  to  the  cardinals  Wolfey  and  Campers,  may  be  feen 
in  the  general  hiftories  of  England,  to  which  we  refer ;  as 
alfo  for  the  particulars  of  our  doctor's  dexterity  and  addrefs  in 
negotiating  it.  We  (hall  only  take  notice  of  one  not  men- 

r~3  i^f  J 

tioned  there,  which  was  the  difpofmg  cardinal  Campejus  to 
make  a  tour  to  England  with  a  good  will.  This  requiring 
fome  extraordinary  management,  Dr.  Gardiner  took  it  up- 
on himfelf,  and  having  put  every  thing  reqiiifite  to  fet  the 
whole  affair  in  a  proper  light  at  home  into  the  hands  of  his 
colleague,  provoft  Fox,  was  difpatched  thither  with  the  ac- 
count to  the  king,  who  joined  with  Anne  Boleyn,  in  ap- 
plauding (c)  the  ingenuity,  intrepidity,  and  induftry  of  the 
new  miniiler. 

(c)  There  is  a  letter  from  the  la-     fice  fuppofed   ta   be    \vrkten  on  this 
ily  to  our  negotiator  in, the  Paper* of-,    occafion,  which  begins,   "  Mr.    Ste- 
phens., 
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But  the  loudeft  in  his  praifes  was  the  cardinal,  in  whofe 
particular  concerns  our  negotiator,  by  the  way,  reconciled  the 
pope  to  the  endowment  of  his  two  colleges  at  Oxford  and 
Ipfwich  (D;,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  diflblved  lefTer  mo- 
nafteries.  This  added  to  the  reft,  made  fuch  an  impreflion 
upon  the  cardinal's  mind,  that  crying  out,  O  incftimable 
treafure  and  jewel  of  this  realm!  he  defired  Fox  to  remark 
it,  and  to  iniert  it  in  his  letter.  There  was  ftill  another  in- 
ftance  of  Gardiner's  abilities  and  attachment  to  Wolfey, 
which  had  its  {hare  in  forcing  out  this  burft  of  admiration 
from  him.  During  the  courfe  of  this  embaffy,  his  holinefs 
falling  dangeroufly  ill,  the  cardinal  fet  all  his  engines  to 
work,  to  fecure  provifionally  the  keys  to  himfelf,  in  cafe  of 
a  new  election.  We  need  not  mention  with  how  much 
fondnefs  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  papal  chair,  fo  much  that 
the  fuffrages  of  one  third  part  of  the  cardinals  were  procured 
for  him:  he  difpatched  orders  immediately  to  provide  that 
thofe  cardinals  fhould  be  withdrawn  to  a  place  of  fafety, 
and  there  to  declare  him  pope,  in  cafe  the  majority  appeared 
againft  him,  alluring  his  own  party,  they  fhould  be  vigoroufly 
fuftained  by  king  Henry  and  his  allies.  'Tis  true  the  bufi- 
nefs  came  to  nothing,  by  th,e  recovery  of  Clement  VII. 
However  the  pains  taken  in  it  by  his  agents,  among  whom 
Gardiner  had  at  lead  an  equal  {hare,  could  not  but  be  highly 
pleafing  to  him. 

In  the  event  indeed,  the  king  had  moft  reafon  to  be 
fatisfied  with  his  minifler,  who  gave  his  opinion  that  all  fol- 
licitations  at  Rome  would  be  loft  time,  the  pope  in  his  judg- 
ment being  immoveable  in  the  refolution  to  do  nothing 
himfelf,  however  he  might  not  improbably  be  brought  to 
confirm  fuch  fentence,  as  his  majefty  could  draw  from  the 
legates  (E).  Henry  fully  perfuaded  in  the  ifTue  of  the 
fincerity  and  judgment  of  this  advice,  recalled  our  dodlor, 
refolving  to  make  ufe  of  his  abilities  in  managing  thelegantine 
court  (F). 

phens  I  thank   you  for  my  letter,  (E)  The  whole  letter  is  infected 

•wherein   I  perceive  the  willing   and  in    Biogr.    Brit,    as    an  inftance    of 

faithful    mind    you   have   to   do  me  Gardiner's  elegant  ftile    in  Englifh 

pleafure,"  &c.      See  the    whole  in  above   others,  written  at    the    fame 

Biog.  Britan.   Vol.   iii.  tkne,  or  even  later. 

(r>)   Our  fecretary  and  Fox   were  (F)  The  king   did  not  fuffer  the 

the  perfons    on  whom  the   cardinal  proceedings  to  be   begun  before  the 

chiefly  relied  for  laying  the   plan  of  cardinals,     till      Gardiner's    return, 

of    thefe   magnificent    foundations,  Burnet's  hift.  of  Reform,  vol.  ii. 
Strype. 

During 
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During  his  refidence  at  Rome,  he  had,  among  other 
things,  obtained  fome  favours  at  that  court  for  bifhop 
Nix  of  Norwich,  who  on  his  return  home,  rewarded  him 
with  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk,  into  which  he  was  in- 
ftalled  March  I,  1529,  and  this  probably  was  the  fir  ft  pre- 
ferment he  obtained  in  the  church.  In  reality,  it  muft  be  owned 
that  his  merit  as  a  divine,  did  not  intitle  him  to  any  extra- 
ordinary expectations  that  way.  As  he  made  his  firft  en- 
trance into  bufmefs  in  a  civil  capacity,  fo  by  the  exercife  of 
his  talents  in  ftate  affairs,  thefe  were  more  improved,  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  rendring  himfelf  ufeful,  and  in 
a  manner  neceiTary  to  the  king,  who  in  that  perfuafion  fliortly 
after  his  arrival,  took  him  from  his  mafter  Wolfey,  and  de- 
clared him  fecretary  of  ftate. 

Thus  introduced  into  the  miniftry  at  home,  befides  the 
ordinary  bufmefs  of  his  office,  and  the  large  (hare  he  is  faid 
to  have  in  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  -in  general,  he  was 
particularly  advifed  with  by  the  king  in  that  point,  which 
lay  neareft  to  his  heart,  and  when  cardinal  Campejus  de- 
clared that  the  caufe  of  the  divorce  was  avoked  to  Rome, 
our  fecretary  was  the  perfon,  who  in  conjunction  with  Fox 
the  almoner,  found  out  Cranmer,  and  difcovering  his  opi- 
nion, introduced  him  to  his  majefty ;  which  proved  the  means 
of  the  king's  extricating  himfelf  out  of  that,  till  then  thought, 
infuperable  difficulty. 

As  this  ftep  proved  the  ruin  of  Wolfey,  in  his  diftrefs  he 
applied  to  his  old  fervant  the  fecretary,  who  gave  an  eminent 
proof  of  his  gratitude  on  this  occafion,  in  folliciting  the 
king's  pardon;  which  was  followed  in  three  days  by  the  car- 
dinal's reftoration  to  his  archbifhopric,  and  fix  thoufand 
pounds  fent  him,  befides  plate  and  furniture  for  his  houfe  and 
chapel.  This  old  fervant  alfo,  at  the  cardinal's  recommen- 
dation in  1530,  introduced  the  provoft  of  Beverly  to  the 
king,  who  received  him  gracioufly,  and  {hewed  him  that  he 
was  his  good  and  gracious  lord,  and  admitted  and  accepted 
him  as  his  orator  and  fcholar.  Thefe  were  matters  of  eafy 
management, 

But  the  year  had  not  expired,  when  the  king's  fervice 
called  his  fecretary  to  a  tafk  of  another  nature,  which  was 
to  manage  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  fo  as  to  procure  their 
declaration  in  favour  of  his  majefty's  caufe,  after  Cranmer's 
book  fhould  appear  in  fupport  of  it.  In  this  moft  difficult 
point  his  old  colleague  Dr.  Fox  was  joined  with  him,  and 
they  fpared  no  pains,  addrefs,  or  artifice  in  accomplifhing  it. 
And  to  make  amends  for  fuch  an  unreferved  compliance  to 

the 
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the  roval  will,  a  door  was  prefently  opened  in  the  church, 
through  which,  by  one  fmgle  ftep,  the  archdeaconry  of  Lei- 
cefter  (into  which  Gardiner  was  inftalled  in  the  fpring  of 
1531,)  he  advanced  to  the  rich  fee  of  Winchefter,  into 
which  he  was  confecrated  the  2/th  of  November  (G)  fol- 
lowing, and  the  temporalities  were  reftored  the  5th  of  De- 
cember the  fame  year.  In  confequence  whereof,  he  afiifted 
in  the  court  when  the  fentence,  declaring  queen  Katharine's 
marriage  null  and  void,  was  pafled  by  Cranmer,  May  22, 

I533-' 

The  fame  year  he  went  ambafiador  to  the  French  king  at 

Marfeilles,  to  difcover  the  defigns  of  the  pope  and  that  mo- 
narch, in  their  interview,  of  which  Henry  was  very  fufpici- 
ous,  and  there  he  intimated  his  mafter's  appeal  to  a  general 
council,  in  cafe  he  fhould  take  upon  him  to  proceed  in  his 
caufe ;  as  he  did  alfo  on  the  part  of  Cranmer,  who  applied 
to  him  for  that  purpofe  by  the  king's  command. 

Upon  his  return  home,  being  called  upon,  as  other  bifhops 
were,  to  acknowledge  and  defend  the  king's  fupremacy,  he 
readily  complied  therewith,  and  pubiifhed  his  defence  for  it, 
with  this  title  tc  De  vera  obedientia,  Of  true  obedience." 
His  conduct  was  very  uniform  in  this  point,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  divorce  and  the  fubfequent  marriage,  and  he  ac- 
quired great  reputation  by  his  writings  in  defence  of  them. 

In  1535  Cranmer  vifiting  the  fee  of  Winchefter,  in  vir- 
tue of  his    metropolitical    power,    our  bifhop  difputed    that 
power  with  great   warmth.     Some  time  afterwards   he  re- 
lumed his  embaffy  to  France,  where  he  procured  the  removal 
of  Dr.  Reginald  Pole  then  dean  of  Exeter,  afterwards  car- 
dinal, out  of  the  French  dominions,  having  reprefented  him 
as  his  mafter's  bitter  enemy,  and   this   was  the  original  root 
of  thofe  diflaftes  between  them,  which  in  time  became  pub- 
lic.    Before  his  return  this  fecond  time,  being  applied  to  by 
Cromwell,  for  his  opinion  about  the  project  of  a  religious 
3e?gue  with  the  proteftant  princes  of  Germany,  he  declared 
himfelf  againft  it,  and  advifed  a  political  alliance,  which  he 
judged  would  laft  longer,  as  well  as  anfwer  the  king's  ends 
beteer,  if  ftrengthened  by    fubfidies;    and    in   1538    he  was 
fent  ambaflador  to  the  German  diet  at  Ratifbonne?  where  he 
incurr'd  the  fufpiciun  of  holding  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
the  pope. 

(G)  Regifir.  Cantuar.  He  had  been  incorporated  LL.  D.  at  Oxford 
refigned  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicef-  October  preceding,  A  then.  Oxon/ 
ter  in  ihe  end  of  September  and  vol.  i.  col.  j^8. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  that  charge,  'tis  certain 
that  Lambert  this  year  was  brought  to  the  ftake  by  his  in- 
ftigation,  for  denying  the  real  prefence  in  the  facrament. 
This  inftance  of  a  fartguinary  temper,  not  to  be  palliated  or 
excufed,  was  then  (hewn,  before  the  ftatute  of  the  fix  ar- 
ticles was  enacled,  a  'aw  on  which  many  were  put  to  death, 
and  which  was  undeniably  of  our  bifhop's  framing,  and 
though  perhaps  not  pafled  by  the  fole  virtue  of  his  particular 
influence,  yet  was  zealoufly  promoted  in  the  houfe  of  lord?, 
to  the  utmoft  extent  of  that  influence.  This  act  pafled  in 
1540,  and  the  nrft  perfon  condemned  by  it  and  burnt  at 
Smithfield,  the  fame  year,  was  Robert  Barnes,  who  at  his 
death  declared  his  fuipicion  at  leaft  of  Gardiner's  having  a 
hand  in  it  (H). 

Upon  'he  death  of  vicegerent  Cromwell,  his  rival  long  in 
the  king's  favour,  the  univeriity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  flill 
held  his  mafterfhip  of  Trinity  hall,  chofe  him  their  vice- 
chancellor  ;  an  honour  which  he  received  with  fingular  fatif- 
faclion,  and  the  more  fo,  as  it  was  the  effect  of  their  own 
good  will  and  efieem  for  him,  uninfluenced  by  any  particu- 
lar application  from  himfelf  ;  and  in  return  he  {hewed  his 
fenfe  of  it,  by  an  affiduity  in  his  office  among  them,  and  a 
warm  zeal  to  ailift  them  on  all  occ  ;fions  with  his  intereft  at 
court;  which,  as  long  as  the  funfhine  of  any  fignal  fervice 
lafted,  was  very  good.  But  in  this,  his  cafe,  like  other 
courtiers,  was  fubject  to  the  fudden  viciffitudes  of  light  and 
fhade,  which,  fo  remarkably  chequered  the  feries  of  that 
reign,  and  this  minifter  was  no  more  excepted  than  his  fel- 
lows, from  complying  with  thofe  conditions  of  minifterial 
greatnefe,  which  were  indifpenfible  as  long  as  Henry  fat  at 
the  helm.  And  notwithstanding  our  fecretary  tells  us  him- 
felf, that  after  the  king  had  let  him  into  the  fecret,  that 
he  could  look  four  and  talk  rough,  without  meaning  much 
harm,  he  ever  after  bore  thofe  fallies  with  much  lefs  anxiety, 
and  could  ftand  a  royal  rattling  pretty  well,  or  as  he  exprefTes 
it  himfelf,  he  folded  it  up  in  the  matter  and  bore  it  pa- 

(H)  His  words  at  the  ftake  were,  the  face  of  candour,  but  that  is  only 

that  he  forgave  the  world  in  geneaal,  a  mafK  put  on   to  cajole  the  unwary 

and  the  bimop  of  Winchefter  in  par-  reader,  into  an  eafy  belief  of  what 

ticularj  if  he  had   any    hand  in  his  is  advanced  chiefly  from  an   itch  of 

death,    which    implying    a    doubt,  the  marvellous,  the  ordinary     trick 

Bayle  prepofteroufly   enough    infers  of   popular    writers.      See    Bayle'? 

Gardiner's   innocence  of  this  man's  Dicl.  in  the  article  of  Barnes  (Ro- 

blood.     "Tis  true  the  opieion  wears  bert)« 
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cntly  (i) ;  yet  this  was  only  fometimes,  and  on  fome  occa- 
fions.  For  upon  others,  we  find  him  not  <>nly  bearing  flights 
with  patience,  but  fubrnitting  to  very  difagreeable  fupplica- 
tions  and  expreifions  of  dc  p  humility,  and  great  fenfe  of  his 
o'.vn  failings,  directly  contrary  to  the  convictions  of  his  own 
confcicnce  and  underftanding.  Of  this  we  have  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  initance. 

P 

Our  bifliop  it  feems,  had  for  his  fecretnry,  a  relation  of 
his  own  name  Gardiner,  who  in  fome  conferences  with  Fiyth 
the  martyr,  had  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  that  they  were  judged 
fit  for  t  >e  public  view  (K).  This  young  clergyman  was 
much  in  his  matter's  favour,  yet  he  fell  under  a  profecution 
upon  the  act  of  fupremacy,  and  being  very  obftinate,  was 
executed  as  a  traitor  March  7,  1514.  This  was  made  a 
handle  againft  the  bifhop  by  his  enemies,  who  whifpered  in 
the  king's  ear  that  he  was  very  likely  of  his  fecretary's  opi- 
nion notwithftanding  all  he  had  written,  and  that  if  he  was 
once  in  the  Tower,  matter  enough  would  come  out  againft 
him.  On  this  fuggeltion,  his  majefty  confented  to  his  pro- 
pofed  imprifonment.  But  the  biihop  being  informed  thereof 
in  time,  repaired  immediately  to  court,  confeffed  all  that  his 
Biajefty  had  charged  him  with,  whatever  it  was,  and  thus 
by  complying  with  the  king's  humour,  and  {hewing  the 
deepeft  concern  for  his  real  or  pretended  failings,  obtained 
his  fdl  pardon,  to  the  great  mortification  of  his  enemies. 

We  have  feledled  this  iriftance  from  many  others  of  the 
Kke  nature,  all  which  are  too  evident  proofs  of  our  mini- 
fter's  bafenefs  of  heart,  and  unprincipled  difBmulation,  chief- 
ly upon  this  account,  becaufe  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  difcover  his- 
real  fentiments  upon  the  fubjecl  of  the  fupremacy,  which 
will  at  laft  be  found  to  be  nothing  more  in  reality,  than  an 
engine  of  his  political  craft.  It  has  been  alledged  indeed  in 
his  behalf,  that  he  was  not  always  fo  fervile  and  ready  an 

(i)  This  fecret  Henry  acquainted  ticularly  with   him,   though    he  had 

him  with  on  the  following  occasion:  ufed    hirri    fo,  becaufe  he   could  not 

O;-     '  ^clor  had  been  joined  with  the  take  quite   fo   much  liberty  with  the 

earl  of    Wiltshire,    his    relation    by  earl.     See  his  Letter  to  Somerfet    in 

blood,  in  fome  affair  of  confequence,  Fox's  A  els  and  Monuments,  and  in 

which  had  not   been  managed  to  the  Biogr.  Brit. 

king's   fatisfaclion,    upon  which   he          (K)  The    title   of    this    piece    is, 

treated  Gardiner  in  the   piefence    of  "  A  Letter  of  a    young    gentleman- 

the  earl  with  fuch  a  ftorm  of  words  "  named  Mafter  German    Gardiner, 

as  quite  confounded  him,  but  before  f<  wherein  men  may  fee  the  demea- 

they  parted,  the  king  took  him  into  ft  nour    and    herefy  of  John  Fryth? 

his  chamber,  and  tokl  him,  that  he  '*  lately  burnt^  &c»'* 
indeed  very  angry,  yet  not  par- 

inilrument 
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inftrament  of  the  king's  will,  efpecinlly  upon  the  point  of 
the  fupremacy,  for  which  a  letter  is  produced  from  a  copy 
thereof  preferved  from  the  original  then  extant,  in  the  Cot- 
ton library,  by  Mr.  Strype,  we  (hall  give  a  tranfcript  of  this 
letter  below  (L),  whence  it  will  appear  to  be  nothing  more 

U  2  than 


(L)  It  is  in  thefe  terms :    "  My 
*'  duty  remembered  to  your  majefty 
'  with   all    low]y    humility  and  re- 
l<  verend  honour.     For  as  much  as 
"  letted  by  difeafe  of  body,  I   can- 
*'  not  perfonally  repair  to  your  high- 
*'  nefs's  prefence,  having  heard    of 
"  your  grace's  almoner,  to  my  great 
te  difcomfort,    what    opinion    your 
tf  highnefs    hath   conceived    of  me, 
*:   I  am    compelled  by   thefe  letters, 
41  to   reprefent  me    unto    the  fame, 
"  lamenting  and  wailing  my  chance 
"  and    fortune  to  have   loft  befides 
"  my  deferts,  as  much  in  reputation 
*'  in    your   grace's    heart,    as   your 
tl  highnefs  without   my  merit  harh 
tc  conferred  unto   me   in  eftimation 
"  of    the    world.      And   if  I  com- 
fs  forted    not  myfelf    with    remem- 
€e  brance    of  your  grace's  goodnefs, 
"  with  whom  veritas  femper  vincit, 
"  et  fortis  tsederet  et  vitae.     I  know 
"  in    myfelf  and  can    never    forget 
<f  your  grace's   benefits,    your  high- 
"  nefs's    notable  affection   towards 
"  me.     I  know  my  duty  and  bond 
"  to   your  highnefs.     How  much  I 
*'  defire  to  declare  in  outward  deeds, 
*f  God  knoweth,  and    I    truft  your 
((  highnefs   fhall  know.     But  in  the 
"  mean  time  for  want  thereof  thus 
"  I  fuffer,  and  know  no  remedy  but 
tl  your  highnefs's    goodnefs  to  ex- 
*c  pend  what  I   have  done,  what  I 
*{  fhould   have    done,    and    what    I 
"  may  do,  and  not   to   be  mifcon- 
"  tent  though  in   correcting  the  an- 
'*  fwer  made,  I  believed  fo  great  a 
*'  number  of  learned  men,    affirm- 
fe  ing  it  fo  precifely  to  be  true,  that 
"  was  in  the  anfwer  alledged,  con- 
"  cerning    God's    law.  ''  JEfpecially 
"  confidering  your  highnefs's  book 
"  againft    Luther    in    mine    under- 
"  ftanding  moft   plainly    approveth 
**  it  ;     the     book  written    in    your 

*'  grace'!  caufe  and 

>-- 


f<  Englifh  feemeth  to  allow  it ;  and 
'*  the  councel    of   Conftance    con- 
'*  demning  the  articles  of  \Veiclyffe 
<(  manifeftly  decreeth  it.     The  con- 
"  trary  whtreof,  if  your  grace   can 
"  now  prove,  yet  I,  not  learned   in 
"  divinity,  ne  knowing  any  part  of 
"  your  grace's   proves,  am    I   truft 
"  without  caufe   of    blame  in   that 
"  behalf,   when  I   know  not  now, 
"  how  I  fhall  then  fpeak  thereafter. 
c  It  were  pity  we  lived,   if  fo  little 
"  expreffing  our  love  to  God  in  our 
"  deeds,  we  fhould  abufe   his  name 
"  and  authority   to  your  highnefs's 
"  difpleafure,  of  whom  we  have  re- 
"  ceived  fo  many  benefits.     On  the 
"  otl'..  part  if  it  be   Go  I's    autho- 
"  rity    to    us    allotted,     though   we 
"  cannot   ufe   it  condignly,  yet  we 
"  cannot  give    it  away.     And    it  is 
"  no  lefs  danger  to  receive   than  to 
"  give,    as    your  highnefs  of    your 
"  hi^h   wifdom  can  confider.     I  am 
"  for  my  own  part,  as  lam  bound, 
"  moft  defirous  not  only  to  do  what 
"  may  be  done  to   your    highnefs's 
"  contentation,    but    alfo    appliablc 
"  to  learn  the  truth  what  ou^ht  to 
*(  be  done.     Trufting  your   majefty 
t:  will   finally   take    in    good    part, 
"'that  I  think  that  true,  for  which 
"  J  have  fo  good  grounds    and   au- 
fl  thorities,    until    I    hear    ftronger 
"  grounds  and  reafons  to   the  con- 
*£  trary.     I  fhall  moft  gladly  confer 
t(  with  any  of  your  grace's  council 
*'  in  this  matter.     And  in  the  meari 
f<  time  daily  pray  to  God  for  know- 
"  ledge  of  his  truth,  and  preferva- 
"  tion  of  your  majefly  in  much    fs- 
f<  licity  5   alway  rroft   ready  and  de- 
"  firous    to  do  33   becometh    your 
"  moft  humble  fubjedt,  moft  boun- 
"  den   Chaplain,    and    daily  Beds* 
"  man, 

"  Stephen  Winton.1 


" 
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than  an   effect  of  that  Icifo'.i,  which  he  tells  us  himfelf,  he 
had  learnt  upon  the  lubj'jci  of  his  .inj-.-ftv  s  t~  nper,  from  his 
own  mouth,  not  to  look  upon  him  (tit  as  UIK;<>IK,   when  he 
received  fuch   notices   of  his   majefty's  dtfpleafure,  as  threw 
iome  other  courtiers   into    the   molt   dreadful   apprehenfionj, 
knowing,  as  hedid^the  king  to  be  a   wife  prince,   who  after 
thus  venting  his  anger  would  remember  paft  fervki.s,  and  be 
more  ready    to  do  an    old   fervant   a  good   than   an    ill   turn 
after  giving   him   fuch  correction  (M).      This  fhews  that  he 
knew,  or  at  lead  that  he  thought   he   knew,  the  king  better 
than  fome  others  about  him,  and  that  he  made  rhis  fuperior 
knowledge  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  as  it  was    the  p^odudt  of 
his  own  fagacity  and  penetration.     This  taught  him'  to  feek 
his  own  fafety,  in  taking  a  ihare  with  others,  in  the  divorce 
of  Anne  of  Cleves   and  that  of  queen  Catharine    Howard, 
the  firit  of  which,  if  we  confider  his  fkill  in  the  law,  mu<ftr 
have  been  againft   his   conference,  and  the   fecond  as   much 
againft  his  inclination,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  that 
iv  ble  family  ;  which  will  juftify  the  remark,  that  it  was  hap- 
py for  his  memory  that  he  was  out  of  the   kingdom,  when 
the    divorce  of  queen    Anne   Boleyn  was  tranfacled,  as  alfo 
during   the   profecutions  of  Sir    Thomas  More  and  bifhop 
Filher,  all  brought  to    the  block  while   he  was    abroad  ac- 
qurin.s:  the  higheft  reputation  in  foreign  countries,  and  bring- 
ing honour  to  himfelf,  his  king,  and  his  country,  by  his  great 
abilities  as  a  ftatefman. 

The  book  which  cccafioned  this  the  clergy  fhould  acknowledge  ali 
letter  feems  to  be  written  againft  their  powers  to  be  derived  from 
Erailianifm,  xvhich  perhaps  not  be-  himj  but  this  is  advanced  without 
ing  fuffkiently  adverted  to  by  the  any  proof,  more  than  conjecture 
king,  he  might  fufpect  it  of  a  defign  from  his  offence  taken  at  this  book, 
to  impeach  his  fupremacy,  and  for  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  215.  And  if 
that  reafon  fend  it  to  Gardiner,  who  that  author's  conjecture  be  allowed 
had  written  fo  well  in  defence  there-  that  this  letter  was  written  about 
of,  to  anfwer  j  but  inftead  of  cen-  the  year  153 5,  it  may  be  remember- 

furing  he  approved  the  doctrine  con-  ed,  that  about  that  time  the  king  had 

tained  in  it,  whereat  his  majefty,  as  fome  thoughts    of    a    reconciliation 

ufual,  immediately  took  fire  and  fent  with  Rome,  and  returning  the  fu- 

for   him  j    when  he,   not    caring  to  premacy  to  the  pope  ;  which   being 

meet  the   tempeft    of   his  majefty's  very  well  known  to  Gardiner,  might 

anger  by  a    perfonal  apology,  chofe  encourage  him  to  fpeak  freelier  on 

.  to  fend   it  in    writing.     And    as  it  that  head. 

does  not  appear  that   the  king   car-         (M)  This  method    Gardiner  calls 

ried    ic   any  further,  it  ihould  feem  whetting,    which    was    in     effect   a 

that  he  was  convinced  of  his  miftake.  fcolding  with  pen  and    ink.      Gar- 

Strype  indeed,    who    has    given    a  diner's    letter    to  Somerfet  in    Fox 

tranfcript    of    this    letter,    fuppofes  ubi  fupra. 
Henry  to  iiave  formed  a  defien  that 

Ho  w  ever 
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However  all  thofe  abilities,  under  the  guidance  and  direc- 
tion too  of  all  that  fagacity,  fubtlety,  and  fhiftinefs  which 
Impregnated  his  nature,  were  not  fufficient  to  fave  him  from 
a  cloud,  which  (hewed  itfelf  to  him  upon  his  matter's  brow 
in  the  cl-ife  of  his  reicrn  ;  a  change  which  mio;ht  be  attri- 

O         *  O  O 

buted  wholly  to  the  ^nfteadinefs  of  the  matter,  were  there 
not  facts  fufficient  to  throw  the  imputation  in  fome  meafure 
upon  the  fervant.  Certain  it  is,  though  upon  what  parti- 
cular provocation  not  known,  that  he  engaged  deeply  in  a 
plot  againft  the  life  of  Cranmer,  which  being  difcovered 
and  difperfed  by  the  king,  his  majefty,  fully  fatisfied  of  the 
archbifhop's  innocence,  left  all  his  enemies,  and  among  the 
reft  our  bifhop,  to  his  mercy.  The  malice,  though  for- 
given by  Cranmer,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  forgotten  by 
Henry.  But  that  did  not  hinder  him  from  making  ufe  of 
this  willing  fervant,  againft  his  laft  queen,  Catharine  Parr. 
That  lady,  as  well  as  her  preceding  partners  of  the  royal 
bed,  falling  into  her  confort's  diftafte,  he  prefently  thought 
of  a  profecution  for  herefy  ;  upon  which  occafion  he  fingled 
out  Gardiner,  whofe  inclinations  that  way  were  well  known, 
as  a  proper  perfon  for  his  purpofe  to  confult  with.  Accord- 
ingly the  minifter  liftened  eagerly  to  his  matter's  fufpicions, 
improved  his  jealoufies,  and  caft  the  whole  into  the  form 
of  articles ;  which  being  figned  by  the  king,  it  was  agreed 
to  fend  Catharine  to  the  Tower.  But  fhe  had  the  good  luck 
and  addrefs  to  divert  the  ftorm  from  breaking  upon  her 
head,  fome  part  whereof  fell  upon  that  of  her  perfecutors. 
The  paper  of  the  articles,  being  intrutted  to  chancellor 
Wriothefly,  was  dropt  out  of  his  bofom,  and  carried  to  her. 
She  with  the  help  of  this  difcovery  to  her  royal  confort, 
found  charms  enough  left  to  difpel  his  fufpicions ;  the  re- 
fult  whereof  was,  feveral  fevere  reproaches  to  the  chancellor, 
and  a  rooted  difpleafure  to  our  bifhop,  infomuch  that  the 
king  would  never  fee  his  face  afterwards. 

And  his  behaviour  to  him  correfponded  with  that  refent- 
ment.  In  the  draught  of  his  majefty's  will,  before  his  de- 
parture on  his  laft  expedition  to  France,  the  bifhop's  name 
was  inferted  among  his  executors  and  courifellors  to  prince 
Edward.  But  after  this,  when  the  will  came  to  be  drawn 
afrefh,  he  was  left  out,  notwithftanding  Sir  Anthony  Brown 
moved  the  king  twice,  to  put  his  name  as  before  into  it. 
But  the  motion  was  rejected  with  this  remark,  that  "  if  he 
"  [Gardiner]  was  one,  he  would  trouble  them  all,  and  they 
^  Should  never  be  able  to  rule  him."  Moreover  when  the 

U  3  king 
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king  faw  Iiim  once  with  f  me  of  ihc  privy  counfellors,  he 
(hewed  his  diflike,  and  afkcil  hi-  bulmefs,  which  being  to 
acquaint  his  maj  -liy  with  a  benevolence  granted  by  the  cler- 
gy ;  the  king  hearing  ir,  called  him  immediately  to  deliver 
his  meifage,  and  having  received  it  vent  away.  After  all, 
bimop  Burnct  alligns  our  miniller's  '.n;>wn  attachment  lo  the 
Norfolk  family,  for  the  caufc  of  this  difgiace,  to  whom  we 
muit  refer  the  reader  (N)  j  thereafons  offered  in  fupport  of  that 
opinion,  btirg  too  long  to  be  brought  into  the  compafs  of 
our  (Jefign  in  this  work.  But  whatever  was  the  caufe 
of  thij  difgrace,  or  whatever  ufage  he  met  with  on  other  oc- 
cafions,  this  juftice  is  undeniably  due  to  him,  that  he  ever 
(hewed  a  very  high  re  i  peel:  to  his  matter's  memory,  and  al- 
ways fpoke  and  wrote  of  him  with  much  deference  ;  whe- 
ther out  of  policy  or  gratitude,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  let 
others  judge. 

In    this  unhinged  fuuation    he  flood,  when  Edward  VI. 
afcendcd    the   throne,  and    hi-    behaviour  under  the  fon,  did 
more  than  juftify  the  rath  r's  cenfure  upon   the  unrulinefs  of 
his   temper,     heing   prevented   from    disturbing  the   council 
within  doors,  he  oppofed   all  their   meafures  without  doors. 
The  reformation  was  the  great  object  of  this  reign,  and  that, 
as  planned  by  Cranmer,  he  could   not  by   any  condefcention 
of  the  archbifhop,  be  brought  to  approve,  or  even  to  acqui- 
efce  in.     He  condemned   the  diligence  in  bringing  it   on  as 
too  hafty,  which  would  caufe  a  mifcarriage  ;  obferving  that 
under  a  minority,  all  fhould  be  kept  quiet,  and  for  that  rea- 
fon  no  alterations  attempted  ;  and   this  ferved  him   alfo  for  a 
ground  to  oppofe  the   war   with    Scotland,  as  too  hazardous 
and    expenfi' .t.      From   the  fame  principle,    he  no   fooner 
heard  of  the   intended  royal  vifitation,  than    he  fet  up    ob- 
jections  to  it ;   he  both  queftioned  its  legality,  and  cenfured 
iis  imprudence  as  an  innovation  ;  alledging  that  it  would  tend 
to  weaken  the  prerogative  as  aiTurmd  by  Henry,   in  the  eyes 
of  the  meaneft,  when  they  Aw  all  done  by  the  king's  power 
as  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  on  the  due  ufe  of  which  all 
reformation    muft  depend,  while  he  was  a  child,  and  could 
know    nothing   at  all,  and    the  protector,  being  abfent,  not 
much  more.     However,  thefe  were  words  only,  but  he  did 
not  flop  there;   when  the  homilies   and  injunctions    for  that 
vifitation  were  publifhed,  he  infifted,  on  the  perufal  of  them, 
that  he  could  not  comply  to  them,  in  a  letter  from   his   dio- 
cefe  to  one  of  the  viiuors,  though  at  the   exp'ence  of  lofing 

(K)  Eurnst's  Hul,  of  P»eform3Uon,  vol,  ii. 

his 
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his  bifhoprlc,  pretending  that  all  their  proceedings  were 
framed  againft  the  law  both  of  God  and  the  king,  of  the 
danger  of  which,  he  (aid,  he  was  well  apprized  (o). 

Upon  his  coming  to  London  he  was  caUed  before  the 
council,  September  25,  1547,  and  there  refufing  to  pro- 
iiiife  either  to  receive  the  homilies,  or  pay  obedience  to  the 
vifitcrs  if  they  came  into  his  diocefe,  he  was  committed  clofe 
prifonerto  the  Fleet,  where  he  was  ftri&Iy  kept,  and  but  in- 
differently ufed.  notwithstanding  frequent  petitions  for  re- 
drefs,  and  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  was  his  friend.  Some  days 
after  his  imprisonment,  he  was  fent  for  to  the  deanery  of 
St.  Paul's  by  Cranmer,  who  in  company  of  fome  other  bi- 
ihops,  difcourfed  with  him  in  defence  of  the  homily  upon 
juftification,  which  he  had  cenfured,  as  excluding  charity 
from  any  {hare  in  obtaining  it.  The  archbifhop  proceeded 
to  apologize  for  Era  Onus's  paraphrafe  on  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  as  the  bell  extant,  which  being  ordered  by  the  in- 
junctions to  be  let  up  in  all  churches,  had  been  obje&ed  to 
by  Gardiner.  His  Grace  feeing  no  hopes  from  argu- 
ments, which  made  no  irapreilion,  let  fall  fome  words  of 
bringing  him  into  the  privy-council  in  cafe  of  his  concur- 
rence with  them;  but  that  too  having  no  effect,  he  was  re- 
manded to  the  Fleet,  where  he  continued  till  the  parliament 
broke  up,  December  24,  and  then  was  fet  at  liberty  by  the 
general  a&  of  aninefty,  u {bally  palled  on  the  acceflion  of 
every  prince  to  the  throne.  He  was  never  charged  with  any 
offence  judicially,  every  thing  being  done  in  virtue  of  that 
extent  of  prerogative  which  had  been  affumed  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  which  had  been  indirectly  recommended  to  the 
council,  as  we  have  feen,  by  himfelf,  however  it  did  not 
pafs  without  cenfure  as  an  invafion  of  liberty.  And  it  was 
thought  to  be  neceffary  for  mortifying  our  prelate's  haughty 
temper,  as  well  as  due  in  vindication  of  their  proceedings 
from  the  contempt  he  had  (hewn  to  them. 

After  his  difcharge  he  went  down  to  his  diocefe,  and 
though  he  oppofed  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  the  new  efla- 
blifhment  in  its  firft  propofal  to  him,  yet  now  it  was  fettled 
by  a£l  of  parliament  he  knew  how  to  conform,  which  he 

(o)  The  letter  is  addrefled  to  one  no  lefs  of  a   patriot.     The  tenor  of 

Mr.    Goclfalve,  as  may  be  feen    in  it  fhews  that  he  was  perfuaded  they 

Biogr.    Brit,  to  which    we  mult  re-  were   refolved    to    ftrip  him   of   his 

fer,  being;  too  long  to  find-room  here,  bifnopric  which  ever  way  he  aded, 

Bp.  Burnet  obferves,     that   there  is  and  in  that  perfuafion  he  took  cou- 

moft  of  a    chriftian   bifhop  in   it  of  rage  from  defpair. 
any  he  had  feen  of  Gardiner's,  and 

U  4  .not 
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not  only  did  himfelf,  but  took  care  that  others  did  the  fame. 
Yet  he  was  no  (boner  returned  to  town,  than    he    received 
an  order,  which  brought  him  again  before  the  council,  where 
after  fome  rough  treatment,  he  was  directed   not  to  ftir  from 
his  houfe,  till  he  went  to   give  fatisfaclion   in  a   fermon    to 
be  preached  before  the  king  and  court  in  a  public  audience, 
for  the  tr-.T-er   of  which    he  was  directed    both    what  he 
fhould,  a: .  •]  wha.  he  fhould  not  fay,  by    Sir  William   Cecil. 
He  did  not  rcfufe  to  preach,  which  was  done  on    St.  Peter's 
day,  but  Ib  contradictory  to  the   purpofe   required  (p),  that 
he  was  fent  to  the  Tower  the  next  day  after,  on  the  3Oth  of 
June   1 1  48,  where  he    was   kept  fo  clofe   a    prifoner  for  a 
year,  that  his  chaplain   was  admitted  only  once  to  him  when 
he  was  ill,  and  then  retrained  becaufehis  life  was  not  thought 
in  danger. 

But  foon  after  his  affairs  put  on  a  more  pleafing  counte- 
nance. When  the  proteclor's  fall  was  projected,  our  bifhop 
was  deemed  a  necefiary  implement  for  the  purpofe,  anJ  his 
bead  and  hand  we»e  both  employed  for  bringing  it  about,  and 
the  original  draught  of  the  articles  was  made  by  him.  Upon 
this  change  in  the  council,  he  had  fuch  affurances  of  his 
liberty,  and  entertained  fo  great  hopes  of  it,  that  'tis  faid 
he  provided  a  new  fuit  of  cloaths  in  order  to  keep  that  fef- 
tival,  but  in  this  he  flattered  himfelf  too  much.  The  change 
brought  upon  the  public  face  of  affairs  by  the  depofition  of 
Somerfet,  brought  no  change  in  the  condition  of  Gardiner's  pri- 
vate ftate.  On  the  contrary,  his  firft  application  for  a  difcharge, 
was  treated  with  contempt  by  the  council,  who  laughing, 
faid  merrily,  the  bifhop  had  a  pleafant  head ;  for  reward  of 
which  they  gave  him  leave  to  remain  five  or  fix  weeks 
longer  in  prifon,  without  any  notice  taken  to  him  of  his  mef- 
fage.  Nor  did  the  lords  fliew  any  regard  to  his  next  ad- 
drefs  to  the  fame  purport,  and  he  had  been  two  years  with- 
in a  few  days  in  the  Tower,  when  the  protector  reftored  to 
that  high  office,  went  with  others,  by  virtue  of  an  order  of 
of  council,  June  9,  1550,  to  confer  with  him  in  that 
place. 

In   this  conference  they  propofed   to  releafe  him  upon  his 
fubmiliion  for  what  was  paft,    and  promife  of  obedience  for 

/p)  His    text   was  Matthew    viii.  oufly.     The  MS.  is  extant  in  Ben- 

1 5 .  from  whence  he  took    occafion  net  College  library    at  Cambridge, 

in  acknowledging  the   king's  fupte-  Tanner's    Bibl,     Brit.    Hibern.    p, 

pacy   to    deny    that  of  Ins    council,  ?.o, 
l:e  treated  very  contempt-;  • 

the 
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the  future,  if  he  would  alfo  fubfcribe  the  new  fettlement  int 
religion,  with  the  king's  compleat  power  and  fupremacy, 
though  under  age,  and  the  abrogation  of  the  fix  articles. 
He  confented  to,  and  actually  fubfcribed  all  the  conditions  ex- 
cept the  firft,  which  he  refufed,  infifting  on  his  innocence. 
The  lords  ufed  him  with  great  kindnefs,  and  encouraged  him 
to  hope  his  troubles  fhould  be  quickly  ended  ;  whereupon, 
feeing  alfo  the  protestor  among  them,  he  flattered  himfelf, 
or  pretended  at  leafl  to  do  it,  ftrongly,  with  the  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving his  releafe  in  two  days,  and  in  that  confidence  actu- 
ally made  his  farewel  feaft.  But  the  contempt  he  had  at  firft 
fhewn  to  the  council,  being  ftill  implicitely  avowed  by  his 
refufmg  to  make  a  fubmiffion  now,  was  not  fo  readily  over- 
looked, 

On  the  contrary,  this  firfl  vifit  was  followed  by  feveral 
others  of  the  like  tenor,  which  meeting  with  the  fame  refufal :  at 
Jength,  the  lords  Herbert,  Petre,  and  bifhop  Ridley,  brought 
him  new  articles,  wherein  the  required  acknowledgment  be- 
ing made  more  general,  runs  thus,  That  he  had  been  fuf- 
peclcd  of  not  approving  the  king's  proceedings,  and  being 
appointed  to  preach  had  not  done  it  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  and  fo  deferved  the  king's  difpleafure,  for  which  he 
was  forry;  but  now  the  other  articles  being  enlarged,  were 
befides  the  king's  fupremacy,  the  fupprefiion  of  abbies  and 
chanterjes,  pilgrimages,  mafles,  and  images,  adoring  the  fa- 
crament,  communion  in  both  kinds,  abolifhing  the  old 
books,  and  bringing  in  the  new  book  of  fervice,  with  that 
for  ordaining  priefts  and  bifhops,  the  compleatnefs  of  the 
fcripture,  and  the  ufe  of  it  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  Jawful- 
nefs  of  clergymens  marriage,  and  to  Erafmus's  paraphrafe, 
that  it  had  been  on  good  confiderations  ordered  to  be  fet  up 
in  churches.  Thefe  being  read,  he  infilled  firft  to  be  re- 
leafed  from  his  imprifonment,  and  faid  that  he  would  then 
freely  give  his  anfwer,  fuch  as  he  would  (land  by,  and  fuffer 
if  he  did  amifs,  but  he  would  trouble  himfelf  with  no  more 
articles,  while  he  was  detained  in  prifon,  fince  he  defired  not 
to  be  delivered  out  of  his  imprifonment  in  the  way  of  mercy 
but  of  juftice. 

On  the  ipth  of  July  he  was  brought  before  the  councel, 
who  having  told  him  that  they  fat  by  a  fpecial  commiffion, 
to  judge  him,  afked  whether  he  would  fubfcribe  thefe  laft 
articles  or  no,  which  he  anfwering  in  the  negative,  his  bi- 
fhopric  was  fequeftered,  and  he  required  to  conform  in  three 
fnonths  on  pain  of  deprivation.  Hereupon  the  liberty  he 
frad  before  of  walking  in  fome  open  galleries,  when  the  duke 

of 
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of  Norfolk  was  not  in  them,  was  taken  from  him,  and  he 
was  again  (hut  up  in  his  chamber.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  limite  i  time,  the  bifhop  flill  keeping  his  refolution,  was 
deprived  for  difobedience  and  contempt,  by  a  court  of  de- 
legates wherein  Cranmer  prefided,  aft  r  a  trial  which  lafted 
from  December  15,  to  February  14  following,  in  four  and 
twenty  f  {Rons.  He  appealed  from  the  delegates  to  the  king, 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  the  court  being  known  to  be 
final  and  unappealable. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  proceedings  Gardiner  all  alono;  be- 
haved himfelf  contemptuoufly  toward  the  judges,  and  par- 
ticularly called  them  facramenUrians  and  hereticks.  This 
therefore  being  confidered  by  the  council,  af'er  'he  former 
fentence  there  paffed  an  order  at  that  board  to  remove  him 
to  a  meaner  lodging  in  the  Tower,  to  be  attended  there  by 
one  fervant  oivy,  of  the  lieutenant's  appointment,  to  have 
his  books  and  papers  taken  from  him,  and  not  to  '  e  allowed 
pen,  ink,  or  paper ;  and  no  body  fufrered  to  vi'lt  him.  How- 
ever, as  he  continued  a  clofe  prifoner  here  during  the  reft  of 
king  Edward's  reign,  the  fcverity  of  this  order  came  in  time 
to  be  abated,  as  is  certain  from  the  boo!-s  written  by  him 
at  this  time  in  polemical  divinity  (qj,  befides  which  he  alfo 
compofed  variety  of  Latin  poems,  and  tranfhted  into  verfe 
feveral  beautiful  palTages  in  the  books  of  Ecclefiaftes,  Wif- 
dom  and  Job,  and  other  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
rnent,  after  the  example  of  other  great  men,  and  efpecially 
of  his  mafter  Cicero,  who  being  excluded  from  bufmefs,  and 
ferving  his  country  in  an  active  life,  devoted  his  leifure  to 
the  fame  fervice  in  the  ufe  of  his  pen. 

But  in  this  he  furpafTed  that  mafter,  he  kept  up  his  fpirits 
much  better  than  the  old  Roman  did,  comforting  himfelf 

'  O 

with  the  cordial  belief  of  what  he  wifhed,  viz.  that  he 
fhould  live  to  fee  another  turn,  and  another  court,  in  which 
he  fhould  be  as  great  as  ever.  And  the  trial  of  h-is  faith 
was  of  no  long  dura'.ion.  The  firir.  dawning  of  this  pre- 
dicted change  begun  to  appear  on  the  demife  of  king  Ed- 
ward. For  notwithftanding  the  faint  ftruggle  that  was  made 
in  favour  of  the  lady  Jane  Gray,  queen  Mary's  fucceflion 
was  vifible  enough,  and  accordingly  {he  was  publickly  pro- 
claimed queen  July  19,  1553.  On  the  3d  of  Auguft  fhe 
made  her  folemn  entry  into  the  Tower,  when  our  bifhop,  in 
the  name  of  himfelf  and  his  fellow  prifoners,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  dutchefs  of  Somerfet,  the  lord  Courtney,  and 

See  the  lift  of  his  work;  at  the  do's  of  this  memoir, 

others 
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others  of  high  rank,  made  a  congratulatory  fpeech  to  her 
rnajeily,  who  gave  them  all  their  liberty.  The  fpokefman 
took  his  feat  in  the  council  the  fame  day,  and  on  the  8th  he 
performed  the  obfequies  for  the  late  king  Edward  VI.  in 
the  queen's  prefence.  On  the  Qth  he  went  to  Winchefier- 
houfe  in  South  wark,  after  a  confinement  of  fomewhat  more 
than  five  years.  He  was  declared  chancellor  of  England  on 
the  23d,  for  which  the  patent  paffed  the  ~ift  of  September. 
He  had  the  honour  of  crowning  the  queen  on  the  ift  of 
October,  and  on  the  5th  he  opened  the  firft  parliament  in 
her  reign.  By  thefe  hafty  Heps  biihop  Gardiner  rofe  to  the 
prime  miniftry,  and  was  poflefled  at  this  time  of  a  larger  ex- 
tent of  power  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  than  any  Eng- 
Jifli  mintfter  ever  enjoyed,  except  his  old  matter  cardinal 
Wolfey. 

He  was  alfo  rechofen  chancellor  of  Cambridge,  and  re- 
flored  to  the  mafterfhip  of  Trinity-hall  there,  of  which, 
among  his  other  preferments,  he  had  been  deprived  in  the 
former  reign  ;  when  the  duke  of  Somerfet  being  protestor 
would  have  had  him  refign  that  houfe  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  giving  out  that  from  his  affedlion  to  the  civil  law, 
he  was  inclined  to  eredl:  a  college  for  promoting  that  ftudy, 
and  to  endow  it  with  the  revenues  of  that  foundation,  and  of 
Clare-hall.  But  Gardiner  fufpecYmg  fome  defign  or  cafualty 
might  furprize  the  interval  between  the  diflblution  of  the  old 
and  the  fettling  of  this  new  foundation,  civilly  declined  the 
motion  ;  informing  his  grace,  that  the  way  to  advance  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  was  by  promoting  the  prefent  profdlors  of 
that  faculty  then  fo  generally  diicouraged,  and  not  by  found- 
ing a  new  college  for  the  future  ftudents  thereof,  fince  Tri- 
nity-hall alone  could  breed  more  civilians,  than  all  England 
did  prefer  according  to  their  deierts.  This  remark  coft 
Gardiner  the  mafterfhip,  but  perhaps  faved  the  founda- 
tion (R). 

The  great  and  important  affairs  tranfa&ed  under  his  ad- 
miniftration  in  effecluating  the  fudden  change  that  was  made 
in  the  conftitution  by  queen  Mary,  are  too  much  the  fubjecl  of 
general  hiftory  to  have  a  place  here  at  large,  and  would 
otherwife  be  tedious  to  repeat.  We  (hall  therefore  mention 

(R)  Fuller's  hift.    of   Cambridge,  fry  thoroughly,  turning  out   all  (he 

p.   48.  where  he  ranks  Gardiner  a-  matters    except  two.    However    Ms 

mong   the    benefa&ors    to    Trim  y-  certain   that   feal  of  the  mufes   was 

hall.     Upon    his   reftoration   io   the  faved  from  ihe  flames  of  perfecu'ion 

chancellorship  he  purged  the  uniyer-  as  long  as  he  continued  chancellor. 

iuch 
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fuch  only  as  are  either  not  vulgarly  known,  or  have  been 
mifrcpreft'nted,  or  left  doubtful  by  others,  and  fo  more  pro- 
perly fall  within  our  province.  Of  the  rlrft  kind  is  the  ac- 
count given  by  Sir  John  Harrington  of  Kelfton,  in  a  piece 
written  for  the  ufe  of  prince  Henry,  eldeft  Ton  to  king 
James  I.  and  is  a  kind  of  fupplement  to  bifhop  Godwin's 
catalogue  of  Englifh  bifhops ;  whercia  having  mentioned  Gar- 
diner's firft  fending  his  father  to  the  Tower  for  carrying 
a  letter  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  then  obliging  that  princefs 
to  difchargc  his  mother  for  being  a  heretick,  he  informs  us 
that  his  father  was  releafed  among  others  by  the  advice  of 
our  bifliop,  on  the  occafion  of  queen  Mary's  being  declared 
to  be  with  child  j  notwithdanding  he  had  addrc/Ted  a  very 
faucy  ibnnct  during  his  imprifonment  to  the  minifter(s). 

With  regard  to  the  mifreprefemations  of  Gardiner,  juf- 
tice  to  our  readers  obliges  us  to  mention  one,  relating  to  the 
prircijle  which  prompted  and  prevailed  with  him  to  com- 
mit fo  many  cruel  adls,  whereof  in  the  fhort  courfe  of  his 
min  flry  he  was  undeniably  the  author.  The  caufe  afligned 
by  bifliop  Burnet  is  his  own  abject  and  fervile  fpirit(T). 
And  this  is  mentioned  among  other  motives  by  a  late  wri- 
ter (u),  who  has  undertaken  to  difcufs  the  point  profefTedly, 
in  the  entrance  upon  his  attempt.  But  there  he  drops  it, 
and  proceeding  to  the  charge  of  a  fanguinary  temper  imputed 
to  Gardiner,  as  the  caufe  of  thefe  perfecution?,  by  Fox  and 
others,  he  removes  the  blame  from  Winchefter  to  lay  it  upon 
cardinal  Pole,  as  the  principal  advifer  and  inftigator  of  thofe 
cruelties,  leading  the  reader  to  infer  from  thence,  that  the 
motive  afligned  by  Burnet  was  fufficiently  anfwered. 

'Tis  true  the  right  reverend  author  clofes  with  the  afler- 
tion  of  Fox,  that  when  Pole  advifed  the, queen  to  rely  upon 
fair  means,  it  was  oppofed  by  Gaidiner,  and  that  he  pre- 
vailed fo  far  as  to  bring  the  queen  to  confent,  that  the  wea- 
pons of  the  Jaw,  rather  than  the  arguments  of  the  gofpel, 
ihould  be  employed  to  reduce  hereticks  to  the  Catholic  church, 
and  that  Gardiner's  abjedt  and  fervile  fpirit  is  affigned  by  him 
for  the  true  caufe  of  his  giving  that  advice,  which  indeed  could 
.not  be  the  caufe,  if  the  advice  was  not  given  by  him.  But  to 
pafs  over  how  very  little  is  advanced  to  remove  the  advice  from 
Gardiner  to  Pole,  the  inconclufivenefs  of  which  might  be 

(s)  Harring'orTs  Brief  view  of  the  (T)  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation, 

ftaie  of  'he  church  of  England,  as  vol.  ii.  p.  299. 

ed  in  Biv-g,  Bri*.  vybere  the  fonnct  (u)  The  writer  of  our  author's 

may  be  <>en.  article  in  Biogr.  Brit, 

very 
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very  eafuy  {hewn,  would  not  it  draw  us  beyond  the  bounds 
of  our  deiign  further  than  to  obferve  that  the  cardinal  may  well 
be  fuppofed  to  change  his  firft  opinion  upon  the  arguments  of 
Gardiner  who  knew    the    temper  of  the  hereticks  better  than 
he  did,  as  having  had  more  experience  of  thenij  efpedaily 
•when  he  faw  it  moft  agreeable  to  the  queen,  who,  though  a 
mild  and  benevolent  princefs   in  other  things,  yet  in    refpedt 
to  her  religion,  was  a  perfect:  bigot,  and   Gardiner   himfelf 
declares  fhe  went  before  him  in  thefe  counfels  (w).     But  this 
is  drawing  the  cafe  from  that  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  fet 
by  Burner,  whole  reafon  ,  violently  fuppofes  that  in  the   af- 
fair of  perfecution,  Gardiner  always  acled  purely  upon  poli- 
tical considerations.     He  obferved  the  temper  of  his  brethren, 
and  the  zeal  of  the  laft  houfe  of  commons  before  Pole's  ar- 
rival, which  is  faid  to  have  flamed  much  higher  than  his  own? 
therefore  he  h^d  all  the   reafon  in   the  world    to   be  ..fibred, 
that  the  queen   would  incline  to   fanguinary   methods,  not- 
withftanding  any   intimation  of  his   to  difiuade  her.    whom 
fhe    is    allowed    to    confider   rather   as   a    ilatefman     than 
as  a  prieft.     In    this  fituation   he   refolved  to  fwim  with   the 
ftream  againft   the    didiates  of  his    own-    mind,  which  could 
proceed  from  nothing  but  his  own  abjecl   and  fervile  fpirit, 
and  that  alto  led  him  to  lubmit  to  P^le,  and  execute  nis  mare 
of  the  commiffion  in  the  proceedings  at  Winchester -houfe, 
which   are  allowed  to  be  carried   on  with  flagrant  inhuma- 
nity. 

In  this  view  too  the  beft  account  is  given  of  thofe  remarks 
made  in  his  favour,  that  though  he  was  the  author  of  thefe 
cruelties,  yet  he  grew  very  foon  weary  of  them,  and  refilled 
to  have  any  further  hand  in  them,  reproaching  Bonner  for  his 
butcher-1'ke  difpofition  in  purfuing  them  as  he  did.  Which 
becaufe  it  feems  at  firft  view  to  appear  in  his  favour,  is  re- 
peated more  than  once,  though  nothing  can  be  clearer  thaii 
that  this  reproach  did  not  arife  from  any  natural  abhorrence 
or  diftafte  to  blood,  but  that  he  faw  thofe  means  would  not 
obtain  the  end.  The  heretics  on  the  contrary  he  obferved 
became  more  obflinate,  which  being  cried  up  by  them  as  a 
glorious  conftancy  in  maintaining  God's  caufe,  made  that 
caufe  prevail  the  more,  and  he  knew  very  well  the  maxim, 
That  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  the  feed  of  the  church. 
In  fhort  his  whole  conduct  in  this  particular,  was  directed 
abfolutely  and  unrefervedly  by  the  fame  principle  of  ftate  po- 
licy, as  it  was  in  all  the  other  parts  of  his  auminiftration,  to 

(w)  See  Roger's  trial  in  Fox's  A£h  and  Monuments* 

diveft 
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divert:  himfclf  intirely  of  na- ure  ;  which  done,  it  was  impof- 
lible  in  nature  that  he  mould  take  any  d.-light  in  blood,  as  to 
his  particular  relifh  of  which,  he  could  have  none  ;  and  that 
is  all  that  is  alledged  in  his  defence  on  this  head. 

«k* 

But  our    apologift  thinking   he  had    fufficiently  fupported 
his  opinion,   p. oceeds  to  triumph  over  his  antagonifts,    among 
whom  Burnet  holds  the  tirft  place.     Let  it  be  obferved,   fays 
he,  how  the  fame  writers  vary  this  nun's  character.      He  had 
born  nve  years  inipriibnment  in  ;Le  reign  of  Edward,   befides 
the   iofs  of  his   bifhopric  and  all  his  other   preferments,   ra- 
ther than  il.        to  make   a   fubmifiion,  and    yet   his  advifing 
thefe  cruelties  is  afcribed  to  his  fervile  and   abject  temper  apt 
to  be  wrought  on  by   the   fame   means.     Thib  is  a  great  ef- 
Cape  indeed,  fince  this  very  apologifl  in  fpeaking  of  that  fub- 
jvnflion  at  the  time   it    was  required,  has  himfelf  given  the 
bimops  reafons  for  refufing  it,  one  of  which,  at  lealt,   if  not 
the  principal,  was,  becaufe  he  knew  fuch  a  fubmiflion  would 
be  fo  far  from  fatisfying  his  cn.mies,  who  aimed  at  the  lands 
and  revenues  of  his  bishopric,  that  they  would  even    turn  it 
againft  him  ;  fo  that  here  too  he  acled  under  the  influence 
of  the  fame   political  principles  to  which  he  was  an  abfolute 
Have  :  whence  this  (rep   in  his  conduct  under  Edward  inftead 
of  being  unluckily  made  a  part  of  the  ovation  in  his  triumph, 
may  very  fitly  be  urged  as  an  egregious  proof  of  that  fervile 
and  abject  temper,  which  prompted  him  to  advife  the  bloody 
perfections  under  M:ry.       Thus  we   have   endeavoured  to 
wipe  off  fome  falfe  colouring  from  the   face  of  truth,  with- 
out any  prejudice  again  ft  Gardiner,  and  (imply   on  the  prin- 
ciple of  impartiality,  without  which  we  need  not  obferve,  that 
what  would  otherwife  be  rightly  called  candor,  degenerates 
either  into  flattery  or  affectation. 

The  point  here  was  capable  of  being  cleared  up  j  but  that 
is  not  always  the  cafe  in  the  courfe  of  our  politician's  life, 
fome  parts  whereof  are  left  fo  intricate  that  they  ftill  remain, 
and  probably  ever  will  remain,  a  fecret.  One  of  thefe,  and 
perhaps  the  moft  interefring  of  any,  is  his  difpofition  in  re- 
fpecl:  to  the  princefs  (afterwards  queen)  Elizabeth.  In  the 
firft  place  it  is  certain  that  feveral  afperfions  were,  though 
falfly,  thrown  upon  her,  as  plotting  againft  her  fifter,  and 
that  (he  came  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  was  fent  prifoner 
to  the  Tower,  and  examined  there  by  the  bifhop  of  Winchef- 
ter,  and  that  advice  w  s  given  to  take  her  off. 

Here  again  the  doubt  is  what  {hare  he  had  in  that  advice, 
concerning  which,  let  us  firft  hear  Holingmead  the  hrft  hif- 
torian  that  mentions  it,  who  ipeaking  of  one  bifhop's  death 
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writes  thus,  4<  This  we  have  all  to  thank  that  his  death  hap- 
**  pened  fo  opportunely,  that  England  hath  a  mighty  thanks 
44  to  give  to  the  Lord  therefore,  not  fo  much  for  the  great 
"  hurt  he  had  done  in  times  part,  as  efpecially  for  that  he 
"  had  thought  to  have  brought  to  pafs,  in  murdering  our 
44  noble  queen  that  now  is,  for  whatsoever  danger  it  was  of 
44  death  that  me  was  in,  it  did-iio  doubt  proceed  from  that 
44  bloody  bifliop,  who  was  the  caufe  thereof.  And  if  it  be 
<c  certain  which  we  have  heard,  that  her  highnefs  being  in 
<e  the  Tower,  a  writ  came  down  from  certain  of  the  coun- 
"  cil  for  her  execution,  it  is  out  of  controveriie  that  Wilie 
4C  Winchefter  was  the  only  Dsedalus  and  framer  of  that  en- 
44  gine,  who  no  doubt  in  that  one  day  had  brought  this 
44  whole  realm  into  woful  ruin,  had  not  the  Lord's  molt  gra- 
**  cious  councel,  through  matter  Bridges  then  the  lieutenant 
46  coming  in  hafte  to  the  queen,  certified  her  of  the  mat- 
"  ter,  and  prevented  Achitophel's  bloody  defires  (x)." 

To  the  fame  purpofe  Camden  obferves,  that  our  bifhop 
was  generally  reported  to  have  been  the  princefs's  great  ene- 
my, and  to  have  let  fall  fome  bitter  fpeeches  which  were 
underftood  to  refer  to  her,  fuch  as  *4  We  may  (hake  of?  the 
44  leaves  and  lop  the  branches,  but  if  we  do  not -deftroy  the 
44  root,  the  hope  of  hereticks,  we  do  nothing  (Y)/*  On  the 
fame  fide  it  is  further  alledged,  that  her  death  being;  refolved 

O         '  O 

on,  king  Philip  interpofed  in  her  behalf,  and  by  that  means, 
added  to  her  own  innocence  and  fortitude,  {he  efcaped,  being 
otherwife,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  abfoIuteJy  devoted  to 
deftruclion  by  her  lifter  (z).  On  the  other  fide,  Cooper 
bifhop  of  Wirichefter  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  though  he 
gives  a  very  particular  account  of  that  princefs's  ill  ufas;e, 
does  not  afcribe  it  in  the  lead  to  Gardiner  (A).  Camderi  re- 
fers the  expreflion  about  the  root  and  branches  to  Dr.  John 
Story,  who  was  afterwards  executed  for  hio-h  treafon  in 

/J  w? 

queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  fame  autnpr  a!JV<  afcribes  her 
perfecution  in  its  greateft  violence,  and  when  to  fee u re  her 
life  fhe  was  forced  to  profefs  the  Popifh  religion,  to  cardinal 
Pole,  without  once  mentioning  the  bifhop  of  U  inchelter's 
name  in  it(B-).  Speed  likewile  fo  far  agrees  wirh  Camden, 
that  fpeaking  of  the  princefs's  troubles  and  the  advice  given 
to  take  her  off,  our  bifhop's  name  occurs  not,  but  then,  in- 
ilead  of  cardinal  Pole,  he  afcribes  all  to  the  lord  Paget  (c). 

(x)  Holingiliead'a  Chron.  vpl.  u,  (A)  Cooper's  Chronicle,  fol.  371, 

p.   1130.  (B)  Imrod.      ad    Annal.      Reg, 

(Y)  Fuller's  Church  Hift.  Eliz. 

Cz)  Burnet,  vol.  ii,  p,  287,  (c)  Speed's  Chronicle,,  p.  82$. 
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Our  bifhop  is  alfo  cleared  by  a  popifh  writer,  who  tells  us 
that  Sir  Thomas  Wyat's  plan  for  an  infurre&ion,  was  fent 
to  the  lady  Elizabeth  in  a  bracelet,  and  that  this  was  dil- 
covered  hy  Gardiner,  but  that  he  pufhed  it  no  farther,  than 
to  perfuade  her  to  fubmit  hcrfelf  to  tne  queen.  This  is  told 
as  a  f,.cret,  and  indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  fo  to  all  other 
hiftorians  of  thoie  times  (D). 

In  fuch  a  contrariety  of  evidence,  recourfc  is  ufually  had 
to  the  chara£ter  of  the  perfon  concerned.  And  here  our  po- 
Jitician's  character  would  be  of  no  fervice  to  him,  could  it 
be  fuppofed  that  the  abje6lnefs  and  fcrvility  of  his  fpirit  in 
complying  with  hit>  miftrefs,  was  fo  abfolute  and  unreferved, 
as  to  carry  him  to  any  lengths  whatever,  to  gratify  her  incli- 
nations :  bu:  that,  furely,  would  be  an  injury  to  his  memory, 
efpecially  when  it  is  confidered,  that  no  maxim  was  more 
conftantly  profeffed,  nor  more  uniformly  obferved  by  him, 
than  that  of  making  the  law  the  rule  of  his  conduct  (E)  ; 
and,  as  fhe  profefled  herfelf  a  Papift,  there  was  no  law  under 
colour  of  which  fhe  could  have  been  profecuted  for  her 
life,  without  fuch  a  draining  as  muft  have  rendered  the  ifliie 
uncertain.  It  is  true,  this  is  nothing  more  than  bare  con- 
jecture ;  but  then,  it  is  fuch  a  conjecture  as  is  raifed  by  the 
fpirit  of  candor,  which,  no  lefs  than  impartiality,  an  hiftorian 
fhould  never  be  found  without. 

In  the  laft  year  of  his  life,  our  ftatefman  going  to  Calais 
among  other  commiffioners,  to  mediate  a  peace  between 
France  and  the  emperor,  took  lord  Burleigh,  then  Sir 
William  Cecil,  in  his  retinue  ;  a  fact,  which  is  fele£ted  from 
among  feveral  others,  to  {hew  that  he  was  capable  of  for- 
giving paft  unkindnelTes,  fince  there  is  good  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  Sir  William,  who  was  twice  fecretary  of  ftate, 
furnifhed  the  reafons  fet  forth  in  his  matter's  will,  in  favour 
of  queen  Jane's  right.  Upon  his  return  from  Calais,  he  de- 
clared, he  would  no  longer  have  a  hand  in  the  perfecution  of 
heretics ;  in  confequence,  whereof,  fuch  as  were  confined 
upon  that  account  in  his  diocefe,  were  put  under  the  jurif- 
didlion  of  Bonner. 

From  the  arrival  of  cardinal  Pole  in  England,  our  minif- 
tej  held  only  the  fecond  place  in  the  management  of  affairs 

(D)  Sanders's  Schifm  Anglican.  conflitution,  in  preference  to  every 

(E)  See  his  letter  to  Mr.  Godfalve,     thing,  and  particularly,  both  to  royal 
i?i  Biog.  Brit,  referred  to  in  note  (o)j     and  minifterial  power,  is  remarkable 
and  under  this  rule,  his  attention  up-     and  -praife  worthy. 

on  all  occafions  to   the  fpirit  of  the 

relating 
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relating  to  the  church,  but  in  matters  of  civil  government 
his  influence  was  as  great  as  before,  and  continued  without 
the  ledtt  diminution  to  the  laft.  By  his  advice,  a  parliament 
was  fummoned  to  meet  in  October  1555.  As  he  was  always 
a  guardian  of  the  revenues  of  thi  ecclefiaftics,  boh  regular 
and  fecular  ;  fo  he  had  at  this  time,  projected  fome  additional 
fecurity  for  church  and  abbey  lands,  which  by  a  well  timed 
addrefs  from  the  convocation  to  the  cardinal,  put  by  himfelf 
into  Pole's  hands,  he  had  in  fome  meafure  preferved 
to  all  who  poiTefTed  them,  and  the  project  was  afterwards 
brought  to  bear  by  his  friend  Mr.  fecretary  Petre.  He  opened 
the  feilion  with  a  well  judged  fpeech,  October  2ift,  and  was 
there  again  on  the  23d,  which  was  the  laft  time  of  his  ap- 
pearing in  that  affembly.  He  fell  ill  foon  afterward,  and  his 
diforder  encreafing,  his  laft  ftruggle  for  life  was  ended  No- 
vember 1 2th,  or  1 3th  following,  being  aged  about  feventy- 
two  years.  His  death  was  occafioned  molt  probably  by  the 
gout  (F)  :  however,  the  lower  parts  of  his  body  being  mor- 
tified fmelt  very  ofFc-nfively,  and  hence  occafion  was  taken, 
according  to  the  ordinary  working  of  fuperititution,  to  raife 
feveral  falfehoods,  in  order  to  turn  the  manner  of  his  death 
into  a  judgment  (G).  His  funeral  was  performed  with  all  the 
folemn  pomp,  with  which  perfons  of  the  rirft  rank  were  con- 
ducted to  the  arave  in  thole  times;  and  becaufe  many,  no 
doubt,  will  be  pleafed  therewith,  we  (hall  give  the  particulars 
as  follows. 

He  died  at  Whitehall  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  about  three  the  corpfe  was  carried  to  Winchefter-houfe, 
and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  hjs  bowels,  being  greatly  morti- 
fied, were  buried  before  the  hi^h  altar  in  the  church  of  St. 

~ 

Mary  Overy's.  The  knell  began  at  fix,  and  a  dirge  and  mafs> 
all  the  bells  continuing  to  ring  till  feven  at  niprht.  Novem- 

o  o  o 

ber  1 4th,  the  knell  began  again,  when  there  was  feen  a 
herfe  adorned  with  four  branches  of  gilt  candlcfticSj  two 
white  branches,  and  three  dozen  of  itaff- torches.  The 
choir  was  hung  with  black,  and  coats  of  arms  and  efcutche- 
ons ;  dirge  fung  that  evening ;  the  next  day  mafs  of  re- 
quiem was  lung  by  Dr.  Bonner,  bifliop  of  London,  many 
prelates,  noblemen,  knights  and  gentlemen  being  prefent ; 
arter  which,  the  funeral  lermon  was  preached  by  i  Jr.  White, 
bifhop  of  Lincoln.  This  ended,  all  went  to  dinner  at  Win- 

(F)  Godwin  de  Prseful.     Parker's          (G)  See  Holingftiead,    ubi   fupra  ; 

Antiq.     But  Fuller  afcnhes   it   to  a  and    Strype's    Memorials,     vol.    ui. 

confumpiion.      Church  Hift.     cent.  p.  200,  201,  270, 
xvi.  p.  17. 

VQL.  V.  X  chefter 
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chefter-palace.  The  fame  day  in  the  afternoon,  was  dirge 
fung  in  every  parifh  of  London,  vvith  a  herfe,  and  ringing  of 
bells  ;  and  the  next  day,  a  mafs  of  requiem  and  prayers. 
On  the  21  ft  of  the  fame  month  about  noon,  began  the  knell, 
when  the  body  was  brought  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overy's 
attended  by  all  the  bifhops  in  town,  and  a  great  number  of 
the  clergy ;  the  bifhop  of  London  performed  the  funeral 
fervice,  and  wore  his  mitre  ;  before  the  corps  went  the  king 
at  arms  in  his  coat,  and  five  banners  of  his  arms,  and  four 
images  wrought  with  gold  and  jewels.  On  the  morrow 
were  faid  three  mattes,  one  of  the  Trinity,  one  of  our  Lady, 
and  one  of  requiem  ;  after  which,  the  company  repaired  to 
dinner  at  Winchefter-  palace,  and  the  body  was  deposited  in  a 
vault  till  it  could  be  carried  to  Winchefter.  February  241(1 
following,  were  celebrated  the  obfequies  ;  the  manner  where- 
of was  thus  : — In  the  afternoon,  began  the  knell  at  St.  Mary 
Overy's,  and  ringing,  after  that  began  the  dirge.  A  pall  of 
cloth  of  gold,  and  two  white  branches,  and  two  dozen  of 
ftaff- torches  burning,  and  four  great  tapers  ;  the  lord  Mon- 
tacute  chief  mourner,  and  the  lord  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  Sir 
Robert  Rochciler  comptroller,  and  divers  other  attendants  in 
black,  and  many  black  gowns  and  coats.  And. the  morrow, 
mafs  of  requiem  and  offering  done,  begun  the  fermon  ;  and 
fo  mafs  being  done,  all  repaired  to  dinner  at  lord  Momacute's. 
At  the  gate  the  corps  was  put  into  a  chariot  with  four  horfes, 
all  covered  with  black.  Over  the  corps  an  image  refembling 
the  deceafed,  with  his  mitre  on  his  head,  with  live  gentlemen 
bearing  five  banners  of  his  arms.  Then  followed  a  hundred 
men  in  gowns  and  hoods.  Then  two  heralds,  Garter  and 
Rouge-Croix,  in  their  coat  armour.  Then  came  fixty  men 
riding  about  the  corps  all  the  way  with  burning  torches 
in  their  hands.  Lafily,  caaie  the  mourners  in  gowns 
and  coats,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  afore  and  be- 
hind, and  the  knell  ceafing  there,  they  had  a  torch  given 
them.  And  fo  through  every  parilh  till  they  came  to  Win- 
chefler.  And  as  many  as  came  to  meet  them  had  money  given 
them  ;  and  a  dirge  and  mafs  was  performed  at  every  ftation. 
Ail  thefe  ceremonies  over,  the  corps  was  interred,  accord- 
ing to  the  bifhop's  direction,  on  the  North  fide  of  the  hiih 
altar  in  Winchefler  cathedral,  in  a  tomb  anfwerable  to  that 
of  bifhop  Foy  on  the  other  fide. 

Our  prelate's  private  eftate  amounting  to  thirty  thoufand 
pounds  in  cafh,  befides  plate  and  rich  furniture,  was  difpofed 
of  by  his  will,  of  which  he  appointed  executors  his  two  old 
friends,  Sir  Anthony  Browne  vifcount  Montacute,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Thirlby,  bifhop  of  Ely.  His 
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His  character  fufrered  the  common  fate  of  prime  mimrrer?, 
efpecially,  with  regard  to  his  perfon,  which  was  outraged  in. 
the  following  carricature  by  his  fucceflbr  in  the  fee  of  Win- 
chefter,  Dr.  Ponet.  This  Doctor,  fays  he,  has  a  fwart 
colour,  hanging  look,  frowning  brows,  eyes  an  inch  within 
his  head,  a  nofe  hooked  like  a  buzzard,  noftrils  like  a  horfe, 
ever  muffing  into  the  wind,  a  fparrow  mouth,  great  paws 
like  the  Devil's  talons  on  his  feet,  like  a  gripe,  two  inches 
longer  than  natural  toes,  and  fo  tied  to  with  finews,  that  he 
cannot  abide  to  be  touched,  nor  fcarce  naffer  them  to  touch 
the  ftones.  And  nature,  having  thus^fhaped  the  form  of  an 
old  monfter,  jrave  him  a  veritable  wit,  which  at  Cambridge, 

'      O  D  •_/      * 

by  labour  and  diligence,  he  made  a  great  deal  v/orfe,  and 
brought  up  many  in  that  faculty.  This  will  be  thought,  no 
doubt,  running  great  lengths  in  malice;  yet  from  it,  fome 
juft  idea  may  be  formed  or  the  figure  of  his  perfon,  which  is 
allowed  to  be  none  of  the  beft.  But  this  is  gentle  in  compa- 
rifon  of  the  picture  we  have  of  him,  by  another  author, 
Bale,  who  reprefents  him  on  his  death-bed  in  the  following 
manner.  His  difeafe,  fays  he,  was  hydrops  acidus  &  prodi- 
giofus  fcabies,  a  (harp  dropfy,  and  prodigious  leprofy,  taken, 
as  is  commonly  reported,  by  drinking  and  whoredom.  For 
he  had  indulged  much  to  both  thofe  vices  in  his  life  time. 

o 

In  his  ficknefs  he  flunk  like  a  Jakes,  his  breath  not  to  be  en- 
dured, his  body  diftended,  his  eyes  diftorted  and  turned  in- 
wards ;  during  his  illnefs,  he  fpake  nothing  but  hlafphemy 
and  fihhinefs,  and  gave  up  the  ghoft  with  curfes  in  his  mouth, 
in  terrible  and  inexpreffible  torments. 

Invectives,  rleept  in  fo  much  malignity,  noton.ly  defeat  the 
defign  of  the  virulent  maligner,  but  are  feen  by  other  be- 
holders as  a  (hade,  which  ferves  to  throw  out  more  confpi- 
cuoufly  his  real  character,  which,  as  a  minifrer,  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  general  hiftories;  and  as  a  private  man,  it  feems  to 
confift  chiefly  of  thefe  ingredients.  That  he  was  learned 
himfelf,  and  a  lover  of  learning  in  others  (H).  Of  a  gene- 

x 

(H)  Of  this  the  two  following  in-  Latin  tongue,  was  continued   in  his 

fiances  deferve  particular  mention  j  office,    and   his  falary    encreafed   by 

Thomas  Smith,  who  had  been  fecre-  this  prelate's  favour,    which  he  -fully 

tary  to   king  Edward  Vi.   was   per-  repaid,  by    thofo  elegant   epiftles  to 

mitted  by  Gardiner  to  live  in  Mary's  him  that   are  extant    in   his  works, 

days,  in  a  ftate  of  privacy  unmoieft-  Life   of    Sir  Thomas  Smith,    p.  65*- 

ed,  and   with  a  penfion   of    loci,   a  and    Strype's    Memorials,     voi,    iii. 

year    (a   very   confiderab!;   rum  for  p,  65.  who  makes  this  remark  upon 

thofe  times)   for   his   better    fupport,  it.      Thus   lived   two    excellent  Pro- 

though  he   had  a  good  eftate  cf  his  teftants  under  the  wings,  as  it  were, 

own.     Englith  Baronettage,   vol.  iii.  of  the  fworn  enemy  and  deftroyer  of 

p.    538.      Roger  Afcham,    another  ProtefUnU. 
Secretary  to  the  fame  prince  of  the 

X  2  rous 
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rous  and  liberal  difpofltion,  kept  a  good  lioufl-,  and  brought 
UP  ie\e,al  young  gentlemen  (i),  fo:ne  of  whjm  became  atter- 
uaiJi  ftatefmen,  peer*-;,  and  privy  counfellors,  fecretarics  of 
ilaic,  and  chancellors.  On  the  other  li.ind,  he  had  certainly 
a  lar^o  portion  of  huu^htintfs,  ami  buundlds  ambition,  and 
was,  perhaps,  the  molt  hnifhed  difiembler  th.it  ever  trod  the 
Itagc  of  lite.  As  to  his  religion,  it  ha^  been  obferved,  th-it 
he  w«j  more  a  i  r  teilant  than  a  i'apill  in  his  principles,  which 
may  perhaps  be  allowed,  if  the1  word  Papift  be  applied  to  the 
Pope  only  and  his  authority,  wh'ch  he  always  as  a  ftatcfman 
difapproved  ;  and  indeed  he  plainly  looked  on  religion  as 
an  engine  of  flatc,  and  made  ufe  of  it  as  fuch.  In  which 
principle,  he  was  very  watJiful  to  preferve  and  to  encrcafc 
the  revenues  of  the  church  in  genera',  and  thole  of  his  own 
rich  diocefe  in  particular  (K)  ;  being  well  apprised  of 
the  truth  of  that  political  maxim,  that  dominion  is  linked 
clofe  to  property.  Biftiop  Burnet  tells  us,  that  at  his  death 
he  exprelled  great  remorfe  for  his  former  life,  often  re- 
peating thefe  words,  Erravi  cum  Petrofed  non  flevi  cumPetro: 
"  1  have  eired  with  Peter  but  noc  wept  wiih  him." 

He  wrote  feveral  books  befides  thofe  mentioned  below  (L), 
to  which,  ho  vvever,  if  we  add  his  letters  to  Smith  and  Cheke 
upon  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language,  together  with 
his  order  or  refcript,  as  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  ot  Cam- 
bridge on  that  (ubject  (M),  we  ihall  have  the  moil:  material  of 

his 

(i)   He  rakes  notice  of  this  in  his  Doftrine  and  FuriJition  of  a   Chrif- 

letter   to    Godfalve,    intimating   that  tian  Man,  fet  forth    by    the    King's 

his    deprivation    from    the  bifhopric,  Majeftie  of  England  1543.  4.  An  ex- 

would  on   that   account  be  a  lofs  to  planation  and  airertion  of  the  true  Ca- 

the  public.  tholic  Faith,  touching  the  moft  blefled 

(K)   This  is  alleged  by  many  as  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  &c.  1:51.    5. 

principal  motive  for  depriving  him  cf  Confutatio  Caviibtionum  quibus    fa- 

tliat  rL!i  biiliopric:  he  himfelf  did  r.ot  crofanclum  Eucliariftiie  facramentum 

fcruple  to  afTeit  it  3    and   Mr.  S:rype  ab   impiis  CapernaitiN    impeti    folet. 

has  made  it  more  than  probable     by  Paris  i<;,,i.    Tins  ITS  composed  while 

giving  an  account  from  records  of  the  a  prifoner  in  the  tower  :    he  manag- 

great  alienation  that  was  made  of  the  ed    this    controverly     againft  Peter 

lands   and    revenues   thereof,   by  Po-  Martyr,    and  others,    who  cfpouftd 

net,    his  fuccef^br  at  that  time ;  and  Cranmer.      After    the    acceffion    of 

Thomas  Gardiner  recovered  all  again,  queen  Mary,   he  wrote  replies  in  his 

Yet  the  copy  wab  followed  by  queen  cwn   defence,    againft    the   abufes  of 

Elizabeth  in  forne  meafure  j   whence  Dr.  Turner,    Pcnet,  and  other  Pro- 

\ve  fee   fo  many  rich   livings  in  the  teitant  exiles. 

gift  of  this  biihop,    which   were   ex-  (M)   Some  of  thefe  letters  are  ftill 

changed  for  the  manors,    &c.  extant  in  Bennet  college   library'  at 

(f-)   His  principal    works   are,     I.  Cambridge.      The  controverfy  made 

De   vera   Obedienria.      Lond.    1534.,  a  grest  noife  in  it's  time,   but  was  not 

l>3;.  4*0.  atHamburgh  1536.  c'vo.  much    known   afterwards,     rill    that 

2.    Palinodia  Dicli  l.bri  j   when  pub-  elegant  account  of  it  appeared  in  pub- 

iiihed   not    known      3.  A   ncwcJa;/  lie,   which  is  given  by   Mr.  Baker  in 

his 
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his  pieces.     Acompleat  lift  whereof  maybe  feen  inTanner's 
Bibl.  Britannico  Hibernica,  p.  308,  309. 

.his  Reflections  on  Learning;,,    p.   zS,  lay ;    but    Roger    Afcham,     with    a 

29.   who  obferves,  that  our  Chancel-  courtly  arldrefs  declares,  that  tho*  the 

lor  affumed  a  power,  that  Caefar  never  knights  fliew  themfelves  better  cri- 

exercifed,  of  giving  laws  to  words,  tics,  yet  Gardiner's  letters  manifeft 

However,   he  allows,  that   the   con-  a  fuperior  genius,  and  were  chiefly 

troverfy  though  managed  with  much  liable  to  cenfure,   from   his   entering- 

warmth   on   each  fide  ;  yet,  a  man  further  into  a  difpute  of  this   kind, 

would  wonder  to  fee  fo  much  learn-  than  was  neceflary  for  a  perfon   of 

ing  fhewn   on   fo   dryafubecl:    Du  his  dignity. 
Frefne  was  at  a  lofs  where  the  vidory 

GARNET  (HENRY),  a  perfon  memorable  in  Eng-ifh 
hiftory  for  having  been  privy  to,  and  countenanced,  by  his 
authority,  the  celebrated  confpiracy,  called,  Ci  The  Gun- 
*'  powder  Plot."  He  was  born  in  England,  and  went  to 
P,ome,  where  he  took  the  Jefuifs  habit  in  the  year  1575. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1586,  as  provincial  of  his  order; 
although  it  was  made  treafon  the  year  before,  for  any  Romifh 
prieft  to  come  into  the  queen's  dominions.  Here,  under  a 
pretence  of  eftablifhing  the  Catholic  Faith,  he  laboured  in- 
ceiTamly  to  raife  fome  difturbance,  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
Revolution  ;  and  with  this  view  held  a  fecret  correfpondence 
with  the  king  of  Spain,  whom  he  folicited  to  project  an  ex- 
pedition againft  his  country.  This  fcheme  not  proceeding 
fo  fad  as  he  would  have  it,  he  availed  himre!f  of  the  wretch- 
ed zeal  of  fome  Pa^ifts,  who  applied  to  him,  as  head  of 
their  order,  to  refolve  this  cafe  of  confcience ;  namely, 
"  Whether  for  the  fake  of  promoting  the  Catholic  Religion, 
w  it  might  be  permitted,  fhould  neccfiity  fo  require,  to  in- 
"  volve  ths  innocent  in  the  fame  deftrucYion  with  the  guilty  :" 
to  which  this  righteous  cafuift  replied  without  hefitating, 
that  ct  if  the  guilty  fhould  conftitute  the  greaier  number  it 
cc  might.'*  This  impious  determination,  gave  the  firft  mo- 
tion to  that  horrible  confpiracy,  which  was  to  have  deftroy- 
ed  at  one  ftroke  the  king,  the  royal  family,  and  both  houfes 
of  parliament :  for  the  popifh  traytors  proceeded  upon  this 
principle,  when  they  concerted  the  dire  project  of  blowing 
them  up  by  gun  powder.  But  this  plot  being  providentially 
difcovered,  Garnet  v/as  fent  to  the  Tower  ;  was  afterwards 
tried,  condemned  to  be  handed  for  high  treafon,  and  executed 
at  the  Welt  end  of  St.  Paul's,  on  the  3d  of  May  i6c6. 
He  owned  the  crime  for  which  he  fufFered,  yet  has  been 
placed  by  the  Jefuits  ?.mong  their  noble  army  of  martyrs  : 
for  that  order  know  no  fuch  thing  as  a  crime  againft  man, 

X  3  when 
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when  the  caufe  of  God,  as  they  love  to  fpeak,  the  caufe  of 
the  Catholic  Religion ;  or,  to  fpcak  more  properly  and 
more  truly,  the  caufe  of  the  Jefuits  and  the  church  of  Rome 
is  concerned. 

GARNIEF.  (RonERT),  a  French  poet  in  the  tragic 
way,  who  fluurifhcd  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  IX.  Henry  III. 
and  Henry  JV.  was  horn  at  Ferte  Bernard  in  the  year  1534. 
He  was  deficrned  for  the  law,  which  he  ftudied  fome  time  at 

* 

Toiiloufe  ;  but  afcerwards  quitted  it  for  poetry,  in  which  he 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  was  deemed  by  his  contemporaries 
not  inferior  to  Sophocles,  or  Euripides.  Thuanus  fays,  that 
Ron  Card  himfelf  placed  no  body  above  Gamier  in  this  re- 
fpect :  and  it  is  certain,  that  his  tragedies  were  read  with 
vaft  pieafure  by  all  forts  of  perfons,  and  held  in  the  higheft 
.  eftirnation,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  The 
reafon  was,  they  had  no  better  to  read  :  for  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  a  better  tafte,  they  gradually  fell  into  difefteem, 
and  new  only  frrve  to  (hew.  that  France  like  other  nations, 

j 

has  been  capable  of  admiring  very  indifferent  poets.  Be- 
fides  Tragedies,  he  wrote  Songs,  Elegies,  Epiftles,  Eclogues, 
&c.  He  died  in  the  year  1590,  after  having  been  luckier 
than  even  good  poets  ufually  are,  by  obtaining  feveral  con- 
fiderable  pods.  Seneca  the  tragedian  was  Garnier's  model, 
which  (ingle  circumilance,  may  eafily  give  the  learned  .rea- 
der an  idea  of  his  tafte  and  manner.  His  works  were  col- 
lected and  printed  at  Paris  in  1582.  I2mo.  and  at  Rouen  in 
1616.  i2mo. 

GARRARD  (MARK),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born 
at  Bruges  in  Flanders  in  the  year  1561*  He  was  fome  time 
principal  painter  to  queen  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  to  queen 
Anne,  confcrt  to  king  James  T.  He  was  both  a  good 
hiftory  and  face  painter :  and  fome  of  his  pieces  are  ftill  ex- 
tant among  us,  He  died  at  London  in  the  year  1 635. 

GARTH  (Sir  SAMUEL),  an  excellent  poet  and  phyfi- 
cian,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  in  Yorkshire,  and  fern 
from  fchool  to  Peter-houfe  college  in  Cambridge,  where  mak- 
ing choice  of  phyfic  for  his  profeffion,  he  acquainted  himfelf 
with  the  fundamental  principles,  and  preparatory  requifites  of 
that  ufe ful  icience.  At  the  fame  time  he  had  an  admirable 
genius  and  tafte  for  polite  literature,  and  being  much  delight- 
ed with  thofe  ftudies,  he  continued  at  the  college  fpending 
his  leifure  hours  that  way,  till  he  took  the  degree  cf  doctor 

of 
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of  phyfic,  July  7,  1691  (A).  Soon  after  which  refolving  to 
fettle  to  the  practice  of  his  profeffion  in  London,  he  offered 
himfelf  a  candidate  to  the  College  of  Phyficians  there,  and 
being  examined  March  12,  1691-2,  was  admitted  fellow 
June  a6th  following  (B). 

The  college  at  this  time  was  engaged  in  that  charitable 
project,  of  prescribing  to  the  Tick  poor  (c)  gratis,  and  fur- 
niihing  them  alfo  with  medicines  at  prime  coft.  The  foun- 
dation of  this  charity  was  firft  begun  by  an  unanimous  vote 
pafled  July  28,  1687,  ordering  all  their  members  to  give 
their  advice  gratis,  to  all  their  Tick  neighbouring  poor,  when 
defired  within  the  city  of  London,  or  feven  miles  round. 
And  in  the  view  of  rendering  this  vote  more  effectual,  ano- 
ther wa~  pafTed  Auguft  13,  1688,  that  the  laboratory  of  the 
college  fliouid  be  fitted  up  for  preparing  medicines  for  the 
poor,  and  alfo  the  room  adjoining  for  a  repofitory.  But  this 
being  difliked  by  the  apothecaries,  they  found  means  to  raife 
a  party  afterwards  in  the  coliege  to  oppofe  it ;  fo  that  the  de- 
fbn  could  not  be  carried  into  execution.  The  college  was 

Cj  t_> 

in  this  embroiled  unhappy  ffote,  when  our  author  became  a. 
fellow,  and  concurring  heartily  with  thofe  members,  who  re- 
fblved,  notwithstanding  all  the  difcouragements  they  met  with* 
to  pufli  on  the  charity,  an  order  was  made  by  the  unanimous 
confent  of  the  fociety  in  1694,  requiring  ftricl  obedience 
from  all  their  members  to  the  order  of  1688.  This  new 
order  was  prefented  to  the  city  June  18,  1695,  for  their  af- 
fiitance,  but  this  too  being  defeated  by  the  diffblution  of  the 
common  council  at  the  end  of  the  year;  a  proportion  was 
made  to  the  public  college,  December  22,  1696,  for  a  fub- 
fcription  by  the  fellows,  candidates,  and  licentiates,  for  car- 
rying on  the  charity,  by  preparing  medicines  in  a  proper  dif- 
penfatory  for  that  purpofe  (D). 

In  the  fame  year,  Dr.  Garth  detefting  the  behaviour  of 
the  apothecaries,  as  well  as  of  fome  members  of  the  faculty 
in  this  affair,  refolved  to  expofe  them  in  a  proper  fatire  ;  which 
he  accordingly  executed,  with  peculiar  fpirit  and  vivacity,  in 
his  admirable  poem,  intituled,  "  The  Difpenfary."  The 
firfl:  edition  whereof  came  out  in  1694,  and -it  went  through 

(A)  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  (D)  "  A  fliort  account  of  the  pro- 

(B)  Regift.  of  that  college.  "  ceedings  of    the   College  of  Phy- 
(c)   By  the  poor,  were  underftood     "  ficians,    in    relation    to    the    fick 

fuch  as  brought  certificates    of  their  "  poor,"    &c.      Lond.    1697.   8vo. 

being  fo,  figned  by  the  re&or,  vicar,  An  abftracl:  of  it    is    in  Biogr.  Brit, 

or  curate  of  the  parish  where  they  under  Dr.  Garth's  article, 
dwelt,    to  which    were    added   the 
church-wardens  and  overfeers. 

X  4  three 
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three  imprcaions  in  a  few  months.  This  extraordinary  en- 
couragement, put  him  upon  making feveral  improvements  in 
it,  and  in  1706,  he  published  the  lixth  edition  with  feveral 
dcfcriptions  and  epifodes  never  before  printed  (E).  In  i(>gjy 
he  fp<'ke  the  annual  fpccch  in  Latin  before  the  college  on  St. 
Luke's  day,  which  being  published  foon  after,  brought  it  into 
a  contefl,  whether  the  poet  or  the  orator  was  moft  to  be  ad- 
mired in  him.  In  the  firlt,  he  cxpofed  in  the  genteeleft  fatire, 
the  mcan-fpirited  falfe  brethren  of  the  faculty.  In  the  latter, 
he  ridiculed  the  multifarious  clafFes  of  the  quacks,  with  a  juft 
fpirit,  and  inimitable  humour. 

So  much  literary  mer.t  did  not  fail  of  gaining  him  a  pro- 
oioious  reputation  as  a  polite  fcholar,  which  procured  him 
admittance  into  the  company  and  fricndfhip  of  moft  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  both  fexes  ;  who  ther-.by,  being  in- 
clined to  try  his  fkill  in  his  profeffion,  were  ftill  more  pleafed 
to  find  him  anfwer  their  fondeft  wifhes  and  expectations. 
By  this  means  he  came  into  vaft  practice,  which  he  pref  rved 
by  his  phyfical  merit,  and  moreover,  endeared  himfclf  to  his 
patients,  by  his  politenefr,  agreeable  converfation,  £ene- 
rofity,  and  excellent  good-nature.  It  was  thefe  laft  quali- 
ties that  prompted  him  in  1701,  to  provide  a  fuitable  inter- 
ment for  fhe  fnamefully  abandoned  corps  of  Mr.  Dryden  ; 
which  he  caufed  to  be  brought  to  the  college  of  phyficians, 
propofed  and  encouraged  by  his  own  example  a  Lbfcription 
for  defraying  the  expence  of  a  funeral,  pronounced  a  proper 
oration  over  the  great  poet's  remains,  and  afterwards  attended 
the  folemn  ty  from  Warwick-lane  to  Weftminfter-abbey  (F). 
It  is  commonly  obferved,  that  the  making  of  a  man's  for- 
tune is  generally  owing  to  fome  one  lucky  incident  ;  and  no- 
thing was,  perhaps,  of  more  fervice  in  that  refpe&  to  Dr. 
Garth,  than  the  opportunity  he  had  of  (hewing  what  he  was 
by  this  moft  memorable  aft  of  generofity,  tendernefs,  and 
piety. 

In  his  Harveian  fpeecb,  he  had  ftept  a  little  afide  from  the 
principal  fubjecl,  to  introduce  a  panegyric  on  king  William, 
and  to  record  the  bleffings  of  the  Revolution  (G)  ;  the  addrefs 

(R)   It  wns  dedicated  to  Anthony  our  being  a  robbery  from  the  public, 
Kenley,  F.fq;  and  had  commendatory  whilft  every  thing  that  he  added  was 
verfes   before    it     by   Charles  Boyle,  an     embellishment     to     his     poem, 
afterwards  earl  of  Orrery,  Col  Chi  ifh  Pack's  Mifcell    p    102.  zd.  edit. gvo. 
Codringt-on,    Thomas    Cheek,     Efqj  (F)   See  Dryden's  article, 
and     Col.    Henry    Blount.        Major  (G)   He     introduces     it     in    thefe 
Pack  obferves,    that    this  poem    had  words,  Ad  te  nunc  coronidis  loco  con- 
loft  and  gained  in  every  edition  j    al-  veitimur  Gulielme  Augufte. 
moft  every  thing  that  Sir  Samuel  left 

is 
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is  warm  and  glowing  :  And  to  fhew  that  his  hand  and  heart 
went  together,  he  entered  with  the  firft  members  who 
formed  the  famous  Kit-Kat-Club,  which  confifted  of  above 
thirty  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  difringuifhed  by  their  ex- 
cellent parts,  and  was  erecle-i  in  -703,  purely,  in  the  defign 
of  diftinguifhingthemfelves  by  a  warm  zeal  for  the  Prcteftant 
Succeffion  in  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  (H).  The  defign  of 
thefe  gentlemen  to  recommend  and  encourage  loyalty,  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  pleafantry,  wit  and  humour,  furni&ed 
our  author  with  an  opportunity  of  diftinguifning  himfelf  a- 
mongft  the  moft  diftinguifhed  in  thofe  qualities,  by  the  ex- 
tempore epigrams  he  made  upon  the  toafts  of  the  club,  which 
were  infcribed  on  their  drinking  glafies  (i).  In  reality,  this 
part  of  the  conftitution  of  that  celebrated  fociety,  muft  have 
been  bell  fuited  both  to  our  author's  tafte  and  temper  :  for 
his  party  zeal  was  fuch,  as  warmed  his  breaft  with  a  fincere, 
fteady  and  equal  flame,  without  burning  out  to  any  rage  and 
fire,  againft  thofe  who  differed  from  him. 

True  learning  is  of  no  party.  Dr.  Garth  was  prompted 
not  more  by  good  fenfe  than  by  good  nature,  to  make  his 
mufe  fubfervient  to  his  intereft,  by  proceeding  uniformly  in 
the  fame  road,  without  any  malignant  deviations.  In  this 
fpirit,  as  he  had  enjoyed  the  fun-fhine  of  the  court  during 
lord  Godolphin's  administration  in  queen  Anne's  reign  :  fo 
that  minifter  had  the  pleafure  to  find  him  among  the  firft  of 
thofe,  who  paid  the  mufe's  tribute  on  the  reverfe  of  his  for- 
tune in  1710  (K)  ;  and  in  the  fame  unchangeable  fpirit, 
when  both  the  fenfe  and  poetry  of  this  addrefs  was  attacked 
by  Mr.  Prior  (L),  with  all  the  outrage  of  party  virulence, 
he  took  no  notice  of  it ;  but,  had  the  fatisfa&ion  to  fee  an 
unanfwerable  defence,  made  for  him  by  Mr.  Addifon.  The 
tafk,  indeed,  was  eafy  enough,  and  is  excellently  exprefTed 
by  that  elegant  writer  in  the  conclufion  of  it,  where  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  fame  perfon  who  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  he  who  wrote  the  Difpenfary  wa?  no  p  >et,  will  very  Aid- 
denly  undertake  to  fhew,  that  he  who  gained  the  battle  of 
Blenheim  was  no  general  (M;.  It  is  befide  our  prefent  pur- 

(H)  Boyer's   life  of  queen  Anne,  pofiefTion  of  the    pi&ures   of  all  the 

The  name   of    Kit-Kat    was    taken  original  members  of  the  club, 

from  one  Chriftopher  Kar,  a  paAry-  (l)   Thefe  verfes  are  inferted  in  the 

cook,  near  the  tavern  in  King-ftreet,  fifth  volume  of  Dryden's  mifcellanies. 

Weftminfter,  where  they   met,  who  (K)  The  verfes  are  printed  in  Biogr. 

often  ferved  them  with  tarts,  &c.   in  Brit,   ubi  fupra. 

his  way.       Old   Jacob  Tonfon   was  (L)  In  the  Examiner,  No.  VI. 

their  bookfeller,  and  that  family  is  in  (M)  Whig  Examiner,  No.  I. 

pofe. 
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pofe,  to  (hew  the  truth  of  this  prefage.  Indeed,  there  was 
no  neec!  of  a  prophetic  fpirit  to  infpire  the  prediction.  It  was 
wrote  in  September  i/io,  and  the  following  year  in  Decem- 
ber, the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  removed  from  all  his 
places,  and  having  obtained  leave  to  go  beyond  fea  embarked 
at  Dover  for  Oilcnd,  November  30,  1712  (N).  Dr.  Garth 
had  lived  in  the  particular  favour  and  efteem  of  this  great 
man  while  in  power,  and  when  out  of  power,  he  wept  in 
elegant  vcrfe  over  his  difgrace  and  voluntary  exile  (o). 

Jn  th:  interim,  the  fame  fpirit  had   dictated   a  dedication, 
for  an  intended  edition  of  Lucratius  in  171  1,  to  his  late  ma- 
jeity  king  George  1.  then  elector  of  Brunfwic  (p).     Thus 
he  per  fevered  in  the  fame  road,  and  in  the  end,  it  proved   to 
bring  him  ftreight  to  preferment.     For  on   the   acceflion  of 
that  piince  to  the  throne,  our  author  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing knighted  with  the  duke  of  Maryborough's  fword,  was  ap- 
pointed kind's  phyfician  in  ordinary,  and  phyfician  general  to 
the  anny  (Q,)-     Thefe  were  no  more  than  juft  rewards  even 
of  his  phyfical  merit.     He   had    gone  through  the   office   of 
cenfor  of  the  college  in  1702,    and  had  pra&ifeJ  always  with 
great  reputation,  and  a  ftricl:  regard  to  the  honour  and  intereft 
of  the  faculty,  never  {looping  to  proititute   the  dignity  of  his 
profeffion  through    mean  r.nd   fordid  views  of  felf-intereft  to 
any,  even  the  mo  ft  popular  and  wealthy  apothecaries.     In  a 
iteauy  adherence  to  this  noble  principle,  he  concurred  with  the 
much  celebrated  Dr.  Radcliffe,   with  whom  he  was  alfo  often 
joined  in  phyfical  confutations  (R). 

He  had  a  very  extenfive  practice,  but  was  very  moderate 
in  his  views  of  advancing  his  own  fortune  ;  his  humanity  and 
good  nature,  inclining  him  more  to  make  ufe  of  the  great  in- 
tereft he  had  with  perfons  in  power,  for  the  fupport  and  en- 
couragement of  other  men  of  letters.  He  chofe  to  live  with 

^j 

the  great  in  that  degree  of  independency  and  freedom,  which 
became  a  man  poflefled  of  a  fuperior  genius,  whereof  he  was 
daiiy  giving  frefh  proofs  to  the  public.  One  of  thefe  was 
addrefied  to  the  prefent  duke  of  Newcaftle  in  1715,  intituled, 
Claremont  ;  being  written  on  the  occafion  of  giving  that 
name  to  a  village  belonging  to  his  grace,  who  was  then  only 
earl  of  Clare,  which  he  had  adorned  with  a  beautiful  and 
fumptuous  ftruchire  (s).  Among  the  latin  writers,  Ovid  ap- 


Salmon's  Chron.  Kift.   under         (Q^)  Chronoiog.  Diary,  for  1714, 
thofe  years.  and  1715,  p.  12. 

(o)  'i  he  poem   is  printed  in  his         (R)  Private  information  by   per- 
wortcs.  fons  in  the  faculty. 

(p)  Ibid,  (s)  Preface  to  that  poem  in  his 

works. 

pears 
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pears  to  have  been  the  doctor's  favourite  author,  and  there 
was  in  reality  a  great  refemblance  in  their  humours,  their 
manners,  and  their  poetry.  One  of  his  laft  performances  in. 
polite  letters,  was  the  tranflation  of  the  whole  fourteenth 
book,  and  the  ftory  of  Cinnus  in  the  fifteenth  book  of  the 
Metamorphofis,  thefe  together,  with  an  Engliih  verfion  of 
the  reft  were  publifhed  in  1717,  and  he  has  prefixed,  an  excel- 
lent preface  to  the  whole,  wherein  he  net  only  gives  an  idea 
of  the  work,  and  points  cut  it's  principal  beauties,  but  (hews 
the  ufes  of  the  poem,  and  how  it  rnay  be  read  to  mod 
profit. 

The  diftemper  which  feized  him  the  enfuing  year,  and  ended 
'not  but  with  his  life,  caufed  a  general  concern,  and  was  par- 
ticularly teftified  by  lord  Lanfdown,  brother  poet,  though  of 
a  different  party,  in  fome  admirable  verfcs  written  on  the 
occafion  (T).  He  died  after  a  (hort  illnefs  v/hich  he  bore 
with  great  patience,  January  18,  1718-19  fu).  His  lofs 
was  lamented  by  another  poetical  brother,  Mr.  Pope,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend  as  follows :  "  The  beft  natured  of  men," 
fays  this  much  admired  poet,  <c  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  has  left 
"  me  in  the  trueft  concern  for  his  lofs.  His  death  was  very 
<c  heroical,  and  yet  unaffected  enough  to  have  made  a  faint  or 
"  a  philofopher  famous.  But  ill  tongues  and  worfe  hearts, 
<c  have  branded  even  his  laft  moments,  as  wrongfully  as 
<e  they  did  his  life  with  irreligion.  You  muft  have  heard 
<c  many  tales  on  this  fubje6i:,  but  if  ever  there  was  a  good 
"  Chriftian,  without  knowing  himfelf  to  be  fo,  it  was  Dr. 
<c  Garth'  fx).  He  was  interred  January  22d,  in  the 
church  of  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  near  London,  where  he  had 
caufed  a  vault  to  be  built  for  himfelf  and  his  family  (Y)  ; 
being  furvived  by  an  only  daughter,  married  to  the  honour- 
able colonel  William  Boyle,  a  younger  fon  of  the  honour- 
able colonel  Henry  Boyie,  uncle  to  the  laft  earl  of  Burlington 
of  that  name  (z). 

(T)  The  two   firft  lines  are  ;  (u)  Chron.   Diary,    A.  D.    1719. 

p.  5.  cited  in  Biogr.  Brit. 

Machaon   fick !    In    every    face  we         (x)  Pope's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  99. 

find,  (  Y)  Chron.  Diary,  where  laft  cited. 

His  danger  is  the  danger  of  mankind.         (z)  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  iv.  p. 

259. 

GASCOIGNE  (Sir  WILLIAM),    lord  chief  juftice  of 
the  King's  bench  in  the  reign    of  Henry  IV.   was  defcended 
of  a  noble  family  of  very  ancient  extraction  in  Normandy, 
one  of  whom  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conque- 
ror, 
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ror,  ami  another  brought  into  this  kingdom  by  Henry  II. 
was  in  right  of  his  wife,  duke  of  Gafcony.  Our  judge  was 
the  feventtl  in  a  lineal  defcent,  all  of  his  chriftian-name  from  the 
conqueror  (A).  This  family  had  been  feated  fome  centuries 
in  Yorkfhire,  and  was  poUcHed  of  lands  in  Bingley,  Syke- 
ftead,  OfFelay,  Plumbton,  Abyrforth,  Lad  wood houfe,  AI- 
Icrton  by  the  water,  and  other  nv.nors  in  that  county.  But 
their  chief  feat  was  at  Harwood,  between  Leeds  and  Knaref- 
borough,  till  Sir  William  Gafcoigne,  grand- father  to  the 
chief  juftice,  married  Maud,  daughter  and  heirefs  of  John 
de  Gawthorp,  which  feat  he  afterwards  made  his  principal 
refidence,  and  his  fon  William,  marrying  Agnes  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Nicholas  Frank,  Efq;  had  by  her  our  chief 
juflice,  his  eldeft  fon,  who  was  born  at  Gawthorp  in  the 
middle  of  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  about  the  year  1350. 

Being  defigned  for  the  law,  he  became  a  ftudent  either  at 
Gray's  inn  or  the  Inner-Temple  (B),  and  growing  eminent 
in  his  ptofeflion,  was  made  one  of  the  king's  ferjeants  at 
law  in  September  1398.  On  the  8th  of  October  following, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Attornies  to  Henry  IV.  then 
duke  of  Hereford,  on  his  going  into  baniihment :  and  upon 
the  aecefnon  of  that  prince  to  the  throne,  the  fubfequent 
year,  the  ferjeant  fat  as  judge  in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
and  was  rrude  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench,  November 
15,  1401.  And  how  much  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  that 
office,  appears  from  the  feveral  abftrafts  of  his  opinions, 
arguments,  difHn:lions  and  decifions,  which  occur  in  our 
old  books  of  law-reports. 

In  July  14-33,  he  was  joined  in  a  commiffion  with  Ralph 
Nevil,  earl  of  Weftmorland,  and  others,  to  iffue  their  power 
and  authority,  for  levying  forces  in  Yorkfhire  and  Northum- 
berland, a  ^a  in  ft  the  infurrecltnn  of  Henrv  Percv,  earl  of 

*  O  •*  *    * 

that  county,  in  favour  of  Richard  II.  and  after  that  earl  had 
fubmitted,  our  judge  was  nominated,  April  25,  1405,  in 
another  com  million  to  treat  wiih  his  rebellious  abettors,  a 
proclamation  to  the  purpofe  being  iiTued  next  day  by  the  king 
at  Pontefra&. 

Thefe  were  legal  trufts,  2nd  he  executed  them  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  gratitude  and  loyalty,  with  fpirit  and  fteadinefs. 

(A^  The  fame  chriftian-name  was  dale  the  former,  from  his  arms  .on 

alfo  preferved  in  the  family  for  feven  one  of  the  windows  in  Gray's-inn 

generations  after  him.  Thorefby's  hall.  Orig.  Juridic.  p.  308.  edit. 

Antiquities  of  Leeds,  where  the  pe-  1671.  fol.  The  arms  are  argent  on  a 

digree  may  be  feen.  pale  fable,  a  demi-luce  or. 

(B)  Fuller  fays  the  latter.     Dug- 

Eut 
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But  upon  the  taking  of  archbifhop  Scroop  in  arms  againft  the 
king  the  fame  year,  when  his  majefty  required  him  to  pals 
fentcnce  upon  that  prelate  as  a  traitor,  in  his  manor- houfe  at 
•Bifhopftorp  near  York.  This  upright  and  memorable  judge 
withftood  the  king  to  his  face  :  no  profpect  of  fear  or  favour, 
being  of  force  enough  to  corrupt  him  to  any  fuch  violation  of 
the  fubjedls  rights,  or  infringment  of  their  laws  and  liberties 
as  then  eftablifhed  ;  which  fuflered  no  religious  perfon  to  be 
brought  to  a  fecular  or  lay  trial,  unlefs  he  were  a  heretic, 
and  nrft  degraded  by  the  church.  He  therefore,  absolutely 
refufed  to  obey  the  royal  command,  and  faid  to  his  majefty  : 
tfc  Neither  you,  my  lord  the  king,  nor  any  liege  fubje£t  of 
"  yours,  in  your  name,  c<m  legally  according  to  the  rights 
"  of  the  kingdom,  adjudge  any  bifliop  to  death."  King 
Henry  was  highly  difpleafed  at  this  inftance  of  his  intrepidity 
at  firft,  but  his  anger  muft  have  been  fhort,  if  as  Fuller  tells 
us,  he  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him  the 
fame  year.  However  that  be,  is  is  certain,  the  king  was 
fully  fatisfied  with  his  fidelity  and  circumfpe<Stion,  in  treating 
with  the  rebels,  and  en  that  account  joined  him  again  in  a 
like  commiilion  as  before,  dated  at  Pontef  raft- Cattle,  April 
25,  1408. 

Befides  the  great  weight  of  his  decifions  in  the  King's- 
bench,  already  mentioned,  he  was  engaged  in  regulating  and 
reforming  many  other  public  affairs,  purfuant  to  the  refolu- 
tions  and  directions  of  the  parliament.  Of  which  we  ihall 
give  one  inftance.  The  Attornies  being  even  then  grown  by 
their  multitude  and  mal-pradtice  a  public  grievance  (c),  an 
act  was  made  in  1410,  not  only  for  the  reduction  and  limita- 
tion of  them  to  a  certain  number  for  every  county,  but  alfo, 
for  their  amendment  and  correction  ;  as  that  they  Ihould  be 
fworn  every  term  to  deal  faithfully  and  truly  by  their  clients, 
and  in  breach  thereof  fhould  be  imprifoned  for  a  twelve 
month,  and  then  make  their  ranfom  according  to  the  king's 
will:  and  it  being  farther  enacted,  that  the  juftices  of  both 
benches  fhould  make  this  regulation  ;  our  chief  juftice  muft 
needs  have  had  a  principal  part  in  promoting  and  effectuating 
the  general  benefit  by  redreiSng  that  grievance. 

(c)  There   were  but  one  hundred  encreafed   in  a  little  mere  than  one 

and  forty   lawyers  and  -.itcornies  in  hundred  years    to  about   two    thou- 

England,  in  the   time  of  Edward  I.  fand  ;    but    afterwards,    they    were 

as  appears  in  a  parliament-roll,  Ann.  reckoned   at    ten    thoufand   by    loid 

20.    of  that  reign   in    1292.      Yet  Coke,  in  Epil,  to  Jnft,  iv. 
chancellor  Fortefcue  ailures  us  they 

la 
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In  viewing  what  is  already  advanced,  there  is  reaf^n 
enough  to  place  Sir  William  Gafcoign  in  the  rank  of  chief 
jultices  of  the  fir  ft  mciic,  both  in  rcfpfcr.  to  his  integrity  and 
abilities.  Bat  thefe  would  have  paffcd  in  the  general  hifto* 
ries,  unrecorded  by  anv  particular  notice,  had  he  not  diftin- 
girifhcd  hinif.'li  a:><>vc  hi,  brethren,  by  a  moft  memorable 
tranfacVion  in  the  latter  end  of  this  king's  rei  The  ftory 

in  brief  is  this.  A  fcrv.-nr  r.-f  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Henry  V.  '  :r:iigncd  for  felony  at  the  bar  of 
the  King's-bench  ;  the  ncwo  foon  reached  his  maker's  ears, 
who  haftening  to  r!ic  court  ordered  him  to  be  unfettered,  and 
offered  to  refcue  him.  In  which  being  oppoftd  by  the  judge, 

i.o  commanded  him  to  leave  the  prilon  :r  and  depart,  he 
rufhed  furioufly  up  to  the  bench,  and  as  is  generally  affirmed, 
ftruclc  the  chief  judice,  then  fitting  in  the  execution  of  his 
office.  Hereupon,  Sir  Wiiltaah,  nothing  djfmayed,  after 
fome  expostulations  upon  the  outrage,  indignity,  and  un- 
warrantable interruption  to  the  proceedings  in  that  place, 
directly  committed  him  to  the  King's-bench  prifon,  there  to 
wait  his  father's  pieafure,  whofe  paternal  authority  was  fo  in- 
forced  by  the  awful  gravity  of  the  reprover,  that  the  prince 
fubmitted  to  that  difgraceful  punifhment,  with  a  calmnefs  no 
Jefs  fudden  and  furprizing,  than  the  offence  had  been  which 
drew  it  upon  him.  And  th^  king  being  informed  of  the 
whole  affair,  was  fo  far  from  being  difpleafed  with  the  juftice, 
that  he  returned  thanks  to  God,  "  That  he  had  given  him  both 
<s  ajud^ewho  knew  how  to  adminifter,  and  a  fon  who  could 
*'  obey  juftice."  The  prince  alfo,  who  had  for  fome  time 
led  a  difiblute  life,  was  intirely  reformed  thereby,  and  after- 
wards became  with  the  title  of  Henry  V.  that  renowned 
king  who  conquered  France.  'I 'his  extraordinary  event  has 
been  recorded,  not  only  in  the  general  chronicles  and  parti- 
cular hiftories  of  the  reigns  of  thtfe  two  fovereigns,  but  has 
been  celebrated  alfo  by  the  p  ,  and  particularly,  Shake- 

fpeare,  in  his  play  called  Henry  IV.  the  fecond  part  has 
immortalized  our  judge's  name. 

This 


(D)  In  a  play  called  Henry  V.  one  blow  V.T.S   to   be  given,  ftruck  chief 

Tarleton,  a  famous  comedian,  repre-  juftice  Tarleton  fuch  a  Twinging  box 

ftnted  not  only  his  own   part  of  the  on   the  ear,  as   almofl   felled  him  to 

clown,   but   that  of  the  judge's,  the  the  ground,  and  fet  the   houfe  in  'an 

player  whofe  part  that  \vas  being  ab-  uproar  of  merriment.     When  Tarle- 

fent  5  and  prince  Henry  being  repre-  ton    the  judge   went    off,    prefently 

fented    by  one  Knell,    another    droll  after    entered    Tarleton    the  clown, 

comedian  of  thofe   times,  when   the  and  according  to  that  liberty  where- 
with 
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This  unparallelled  example  of  nrmnefs  and  civil  intre- 
pidity upon  that  bench,  happened  in  the  latter  end  of  Henry 
IVth's  reign,  and  our  chief  juftice  having  thus  crowned  his 
years  with  never  fading  honour,  did  not  long  furvive  the 
fl'ruggle.  He  was  called  to  the  parliament  which  met  in  the 
firft  year  of  Henry  V.  but  died  before  the  expiration  of  the 
year,  December  17,  1413.  His  corpfe  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  Harwood,  where  a  ftately  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  In  which  is  frill  to  be  feen  his  efngies  at 
iength,  in  his  judges  robes  with  his  hood  on,  a  large  purfe 
fattened  to  his  girdle  en  his  left  iide,  and  a  long  dagger  on 
the  right ;  near  which  is  reprefented  one  of  his  wives  :  but 
the  inicription,  which  was  on  a  brafs  fillet  inlaid  on  the 
verge,  having  been  torn  away  during  the  civil  wars,  what 
date,  or  further  particulars  it  contained  is  uncertain. 

He  was  twice  married,  firft  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Alexander  Mowbray  of  Kirdington,  Efq;  (E)  whofe 
pofterity  after 'many  defcents  failing  in  male  hTue,  Marga- 
ret, the  fole  hdr,  in  whom  this  line  terminated,  marrying 
Thomas  Wentworth,  of  Wentworth  Wocdhoufe  in  York- 
fhire,  Efq;  in  1552,  grandfather  to  the  famous  firft  earl 
of  StrafFord,  brought  a  large  eftate  into  that  family  (F). 
The  chief  juftice's  fecond  wife  was  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Pickering,  knight  (G),  and  relidt  of  Sir  James 

Grayftock, 

with  the  players  of  thofe  days  were  named  John   of  Thorp  on  the  hill, 

indulged,  of  intruding  fomething  of  who    married    Elizabeth,      daughter 

their  own,  he  very  limply   and  un-  and  heir   cf  Sir  William  Swillington 

conceroedly  afked  the  occafion  of  all  of  Thorp,  and  was   anceftor   to  the 

that  laughter,  like  one  who   was  an  Gafcoigne's   of    Thorp.       Thorefby, 

utter  ftranger    to  it.     O,  faid  ano-  ibid. 

ther  player,  hadft  thou  been  here,  (F)  Life  of  the  earl  of  StrafFord, 
thoud'ft  feen  prince  Henry  hit  the  annexed  to  his  State-papers, 
judge  a  terrible  box  o' the  ear.  What  (G)  In  the  eaft  window  of  the 
ftrikea  judge  !  quoth  Tarleton  ?  no-  ifie  or  chappel,  where  the  mo- 
thing  lefs,  faid  the  other.  Then,  nument  ftands,  are  Tome  remains 
replied  he,  it  muft  indeed  be  terrible  of  painting  on  the  glafs,  among 
to  the  judge,  fince  the  very  report  fo  which  are  three  figures  kneeling, 
terrifies  me,  that  methinks,  the  blow  whereof  two  reprefent  women  .on 
remains  fo  frefn  ftili  on  my  cheek,  each  fide  one,  and  a  man  in  the 
that  it  burns  again.  This  it  feems,  middle,  which  appears  to  be  the 
raifed  a  louder  applaufe  in  the  houfe  judge  and  his  two  wives,  with  the 
than  the  firft.  Tarleton's  Jefts,  arms  of  Gafcoigne  as  before,  impal- 
1611.  4to.  ed  with  thofe  of  Mcwbray,  viz, 
(E)  His  fon  Sir  William  Gafcoigne  Gules,  a  Lion  rampant  argent,  arm- 
by  this  match  was  a  brave  commander  ed  and  languid  azure,  within  a  bor- 
in  the  wars  of  France  utlder  Kenry  dure  gobonated,  or,  and  argent,  on. 
V.  and  a  younger  brother  of  this  the  woman's  mantle  on  cr.e  fide ; 
Sir  William's  el^ed  grandfon  was  and  on  that  oa  ths  other  fide,  the 

arms 
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Grayftock,  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon, 
James  Gafcoignc  of  pardington  in  ISedfor  jfhire  ;  long  after 
whom,  a  younger  brother  of  this  family,  was  fherifF  of 
Bedford  and  Bucks,  22  Henry  VJI.  and  again  5th  and  8th 
Henry  VIII.  He  was  alio  knighted  by  this  latter  king,  and 
became  comptroller  of  the  houihold  to  cardinal  Wolfey. 


Britao. 


arms    of    Mow  bray    and    Gafcoigne  which,    the    efcutcheon   of  her  own 

quartered,     and  thus    impaled    with  aims  is  placed  over  the  head  of  each 

thofe   of  Pickering,     viz.     Etmin,   a  woman.       Letter     of    Mr.    Knight, 

Lion    rampant  azure,    crowned     or,  vicar  of  Hat  wood,    dated   April  20, 

armed   and   languid  gules.       Befidcs  1742. 

GASSENDI    (PETER),    was   born   January   22,  N.  S. 
1592,    at    a    village  called   Chanterlier,     about    three  miles 
from  Digne   in    Provence,  in  France.      His  father,  Anthony 
Gaflendi,  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  took  very  early  care  to  breed 
him  with  great  piety  in  that  religion,  fo  that  the  firft  words  he 
learned  to  pronounce  were  thofe  of  his  prayers.      This  prac- 
tice made   fiich   an   impreflion   upon   his  infair  mind,  which 
was  alfo  well  difpofed  by  nature,  that  at  four  years  of  age  he 
played  the  preacher,  either  in  reproving  or  exhorting  his  play- 
fellows, as  occafion  prompted.     In    thefe    firft    years    of  his 
youth,  he  likewife   took  particular  delight    in   gazir.g  at  the 
moon  and  ftars,  as  often  as  they  appeared   in  clear  uncloudy 
weather.     This  pleafure  drew  him  frequently  into  bye-places, 
in  order  to  feaft  his  eyes  freely  and  unditturbed  ;  but  by  this 
means,  his  parents  had  him  often  to  feek,  not  without  many 
anxious  fears  and  apprehenfions. 

Therefore,  as  foon  as  he  grew  fit  for  it,  they  put  him  to 
fchool  at  Digne,  to  Godfrey  Wendeline  (A),  an  excellent  maf- 
ter,  under  whofe  care  he  made  an  extraordinary  quick  progrefs 
in  learning,  fo  a  that  in  a  very  fhort  time,  he  conquered  not 
only  the  elements  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  was  fo  far  ad- 
vanced in  Rhetoric,  as  to  be  fuperior  to  all  the  boys  in  that 
fchool  :  for  which  reafon,  it  was  thought  proper  by  fome 
perfons,  who  had  feen  fpecimens  of  his  genius,  to  have  him 
removed,  in  order  to  ftudy  Philofophy  under  Fefay,  a  very 
learned  minorite  friar,  then  at  Aix.  The  propofal  was  not 

(A)  This  famous  perfon  had  been  gence  ;  at  the  fame  time  taking  up 

at  Rome,  and   after    travelling  thro'  the  office  of  a  fchool-mafter,  he  had 

a  good  part  of  Italy,   was  on  his  re-  among  others,  the  care   of  inftruct- 

turn    home,    when   paffing   through  ing   the    celebrated    Peter  Gatfendi. 

Provence,  he    ftopt  at  Digne,    and  Andr.    DelFelius    in  Biblioth.  Belgi- 

purfued  his   itudies  wich  great  dili-  ca.  edit,  1643. 

much 
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touch  relifhed  by  his  father,  whofe  deilgn  was  to  breed  up 
his  Ton  in  his  own  way  to  country  bufmefs,  or  farming,  as  a 
more  provable  employ  than  that  of  a  fcholar,  Nor  could 
he  be  brought  to  confent  to  the  propofed  removal,  but  upon 
this  condition,  that  the  boy  fnould  return  home  in  two  years 
at  furtheft.  Young  GafTendi,  accordingly,  at  the  end  of  his 
allotted  time,  repaired  to  Chanteriier ;  but  he  did  not  flay 
there  Ion?-,  being  invited  to  be  a  teacher  of  Rhetoric  at  Digrne- 

O*  j       O  O          f 

before  he  was  full  fixteen  years  of  age  :  and  he  had  been  engjag-- 

*  |—  O     CD 

ed  in  this  employ  not  above  three  year?,  when  his  matter 
Fefay  dying,  he  was  made  profefibr  of  Philofophy  in  his 
room  at  Aix. 

He  wa^  not  yet  paft  the  bounds  of  infancy.     However,  he 
had  been  here  only  a  few  years,  when  his  merit  raifed   him. 
alfo  above  this  protefForfhip.     For  having  at  leifure  hours,  by 
way  of  a  trial  of  his  wit,  compofed  his  Paradoxical  Exercita- 
tions  (B).     Thofe  admirable  efTays  coming  to  the   hands  of 
the  famous  Nicolas  Peirefc  (c),  that  great    patron  of  learn- 
ing joined  with  Jofeph  Walter,    Prior  of  Valette,  in  a  refo- 
lution  to  take  him  out  of  the  trifling  way  of  loafing  his  time 
in  empty  fcholaific  fquabbles,  and  procure  him  a  place  in  the 
church,  which  would  afford  him  fuch  leifure  and  quiet  as  was 
neceflary  for   cultivating  more  fublime  and  ufeful  refearches. 
Ke  was  now  of  years  fufHcicnt  to  receive  the  prieflhood,  he 
therefore  entered  into  holy   orders ;    and  being  firfr.   made  a 
canon    of  the  church   of  Digne,  and  cioflor  of  divinity,    he 
obtained  the    wardenfhip  or  rectory    of   the    fame  church, 
which  was  carried  by  the  intereft  of  his  two  friends,  though 
not  without  fome  difficulty,  againft  feveral  competitors.     He 
held  :his  place  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  and  during  that 
time   feveral  of  thofe  pieces   were    written,   which  make  up 
the  collection  ©f  his  w  -rks. 

In  1628,  he  accompanied  Francis  Luillere,  mafler  of  ac- 
counts at  Paris,  in  his  journey  to  the  N  thsrlands  ;  which 
was  the  only  time  he  was  ever  out  of  France.  In  Holland 
he  wrote  his  Exercitation  againft  FludJ  in  defence  of  Mer- 
fennus,  who,  on  his  fetting  out  on  this  journey,  had  put 
FJudd's  book  into  his  hands  for  that  purpofe  (DJ.  During 

(B)  They   are   printed  in    the  fe-  fince,    particularly  by    Jofeph  Clan- 
cond  volume  of  his  works,  with  the  ville.      See  his  Article. 
title  ef  Exercitationum    Parodoxica  (c)  Peirefc  was  a  fenator,   or  mem- 
rum    adverfus  Arirtotelem    libri   duo  ber  of  the  parliament  of  Aix. 
pn«  rts,      T  ;e  cenfures  of  Ariflotlc's          (n)  It     is     printed    in     the    thiid 
philoioohy   have  been  rcf!e£>ed  upon  volume  of  his  works,  under  this  title, 
by    many  authors   of  a  lower  clafs  Fluddan*  phiiofophhe  examen. 

VOL.  V.  Y  his 
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his  ftay  in  this  country,  he  alfo  became  acquainted,  among 
others,  with  Cartefius  and  Gerard  Voflius  ;  againft  the  for- 
mer of  whom  he  maintained  a  difputc  upon  the  fubject  of 
Metaphyfics  (E),  and  he  convinced  the  latter  of  his  great 
(kill  and  excellent  knowledge  in  the  Mathematics  (F). 

In  1640,  he  was  fixed  on  for  proctor  of  his  diocefe  in  the 
general  fynod  of  the  Gallican  church,  but  the  election  was 
carried  for  another  by  the  intercft  of  cardinal  Richlieu. 

Our  author  had  from  his  tendereft  infancy  a  turn  to  Aftro- 
nomy,  as  has  been  mentioned.  His  ardor  for  that  fcience 
grew  up  with  his  years,  and  in  1618,  he  begun  to  make  ce- 
leftial  obfervations  upon  the  ftars,  and  to  digeft  them  into  a 
method.  His  reputation  daily  encreafing,  was  fo  great  that 
way,  that  in  1615,  he  was  appointed  royal  profeflbr  of  Ma- 
thematics at  Paris,  by  the  intereft  of  Alpbonfus  Du  Pleflis, 
cardinal  of  Lyons,  and  brother  to  cardinal  Richlieu.  This 
inftitution  being  chiefly  defigned  for  Aftronomy,  our  au- 
not  only  attended  his  telefcope  (G)  very  diligently,  but  read 
lectures  in  that  fcience  with  great  applaufe  to  a  crowded  au- 
dience. However,  he  did  not  hold  this  place  long,  for  con- 
trading  a  cold,  which  brought  on  a  dangerous  cough  and  anin- 

(E)  It   is  inferted   next   after  the  "  dulge  your  genius ;   fince  it  fuffi- 

laft  mentioned  piece,    and  intituled,  "  ces,  that  by   the  blefiing  of  God, 

Difquifnio  Metaphyfica  adverfus  Car-  "  neither  am  I  all   flefh  without  a 

tefium.     It  was   printed  by  the  con-  "  mind,  nor  you  all  mind  without 

fent,  and  even  at   the  defire,  of  Des  "  flefh,     and    that    neither  are  you 

Cartes,  who  prefently    returned    an  "  above,    nor  I  beneath   the    condi- 

anfvver  :    to  which  Gaffendi  replied,  "  tion  of  mortal  man.     And  if  you 

not  without  giving  into  that  irroni-  "  difdain  what  belongs  to  humanity, 

cal  tartnefs  wherein  he  excelled  j  and  "  I  do  not  efteem  any  thing  humane 

as  it  is  a  part  of  his  character,  we  "  to  be  unbecoming  of  me." 
lhall  give  a  fpecimen   of  the  nature         (F)  In  his   hiftory   of  the  mathe- 

of  it.     "  You  may  add refs  me,  fays  matical    writers,    Voflius  writes  thus 

"  he,  juft  as  you  pleafe;    for   I  am  of  Gaffendi,    Anno  MDCXXVJII.    Ac 

*'  intirely    eafy    that    you    treat   me  deinceps  varia  doclrina,  imprimis  ma- 

"  as  a  mere  lump    of  flefh,  which  thefi,  eluxit  Petrus  GafTendus,   cujus 

*'  word  it  feems   pleafes  your  fancy,  fingularem     &     multijugam     erudi- 

*'  as  being  an  anthhefis  to  the  mind,  tionem  non  potui    non    mirari,    cum 

"  But  you  may  e'en  call  me  a  ftone,  Belgiam       hanc       luftrans,        anno 

"  a  lump  of  kad.  or  whatever  elfe  MDCXXIX.  inter  alios    me  non  femel 

"  you    may   think  flill  more  ftupid.  falutations  &  alloquio  fuaviflimo  dig- 

"  For,    continues    he,    though   you  naretur. 

"  call  me  carneous,  yet  you  do  net         (G)  At  firft  he  made  ufe  of  a  te- 

tl  thereby  prefently  make  me  inani  lefcope    made   by   Galileo  ;     but   Sir 

*e  mate  ;  as   neither,      though    you  Kenelm  Digby,    in    his    return   from 

"  may  pretend     yourfelf    to   be    all  Rome,  prelented  him  vvith  one  made 

fl  foul,  yet  do  you  not  thereby  make  by  that  celebrated  artift  (the  divine, 

ei  yourfelf  excarnate.       Wherefore,  as   he  is    called)  Eurtachius,    which 

e{  you  have  my   leave  freely  to  in-  Gaflendi  preferred  lo  that  of  Galileo. 
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flammation  of  his  lungs,  he  found  himfelf  under  a  neceflity 
of  quitting  Paris,  and  bi-ing  advifed  by  the  phyficians,  to  re- 
turn to  Digne  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  air,  he  complied 
therewith  in  1647. 

This  advice  had  the  defired  fuccefs ;  which  was  alfoefFecl- 
ed  the  fooner,  by  the  kindnefs  of  Lewis  Valois,  earl  of  Alais 
and  viceroy  of  Provence,  who,  obferving  our  philofopher's 
circumftances,  invited  him  to  his  houfe,  where  GaiTendi's 
converfacion  upon  points  of  learning  gave  him  fo  high  an 
idea  of  his  talents,  that  he  frequently  made  ufe  of  him  as  a 
friend  and  counfellor  in  the  affairs  of  his  poft.  Our  author 
had  the  fatisfa6tion  of  enjoying  this  honourable  eafe,  as  long 
as  the  viceroy  continued  in  Provence;  and  when  that  noble- 
man was  called  to  court,  GaiTendi  returned  to  Digne,  where 
he  fet  about  writi  g  the  life  of  his  patron,  the  famous  Ni- 
colas Peirefc,  a  tafk  which  had  been  enjoined  him  by  the 
earl  of  Alais  (H). 

He  refided  at  Digne  till  the  year  1653,  when  in  company 
cf  Francis  Bernier,  rjhyfician,  aru!  Anthony  Pollerhis  amanuen- 
fis,  he  returned  to  Paris  ;  here  he  refided  in  the  hotife  of  the 
honorabieM.  Monmor,  rnafter  of  the  court  of  requcfis,  who 
had  infifted  upon  his  promife  to  that  purpofe,  before  his  laft 
mentioned  departure  from  that  city.  At  the  requeit  of  this 
friend,  hs  had  alfo  at  the  fame  time  engaged  to  write  the  life 
of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  had  then  made  ieveral  collections  in 
that  view,  and  this  requeft  being  now  renewed,  he  imme- 
diately fet  about  the  work,  and  it  was  accordingly  printed 
before  the  end  of  the  year  at  Paris,  with  the  addition  of  the 
lives  of  Copernicus,  Purbachius,  and  Regiomontanus,  in 
1654.  410.  (i) 

However,  he  neither  fufTered  this,  nor  any  other  bufmefs  to 
hinder  him  from  going  en  with  his  celeftial  obfervations,  and  he 
had  no  fooner  finilhed  the  laft  mentioned  book,  than  he  fet 
about  compleatins;  his  fydem  of  the  heavens.  But  while  he 

O  J 

was  thus  employed,  too  intenfely  for  the  feeble  ftate  of  his 
health,  he  relapfed  into  his  former  diforder,  which  had  been 
relieved  by  the  iRtermidion  of  his  ftudies  ;  fo  that  he  was 
neither  able  to  enjoy  his  garden  walks,  nor  the  fociety  of  his 
friends,  with  his  ufual  alacrity  :  and  in  the  autumn  of  his 
years,  his  cafe  grew  to  be  defperate. 


(H)   See  the  dedication  to  the  Vice-  (i)  Thefe,    as  well  as  the   life  of 

toy  of  that    life,  which   appeared  in  Peirefc,    are   inferied   in  his   works, 

an  Englilh  drefs  in  1657.  &vo.  vol,  v. 

Y  2                                                            III 
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In   the  nrft  attack   he  had   been  relieved  by  phlebotomy, 
which,  however,  fo  much  enfeebled  him,   th.u  he   never  re- 
covered his  former  ftrength.       Yet  this,  as  the  only  remedy 
in  his  cafe,  was  judged  neceflary  by  his  phylicians.      He  had 
differed  this   depletion   for   the   ninth  time,  when  perceiving 
himfelf  to    be    too    much  funk    thereby,  he    modettly    pro- 
pofed  to  forbear  a  repetition,  as  thinking  himfelf  not  able  to 
undergo  it :    and  two   of  his  phyficians  had   yielded   to  this 
fuit,   when  a  third,   ftrutting  about  the   room    with   an  air  of 
fufHciency  and  hau^htinefs,  and  obftinately  infilling  on  the  con- 
trary, drew   his   colleagues  into    his   opinion.      Whereupon, 
GafTendi  alfo  fubmitted,    and  the  operation  was  repeated  even 
to  the  fourth  time  afterwards.     In  the  lad  of  which,  holding 
out  his  arm  for  the  purpofe,  he  faid  to  Peter  his  amanuenfis, 
who  conftantly  attended  him  :    "  It  is  more  eligible  by  this 
"  deprivation  of  ttren^th  to  fleep   quietly  in  Chriil,  than  to 
"  be   taken  off  with  more  pain    by   lurFocation  (K)."     Ac- 
cordingly  this  being    executed   upon   him,    he  prefently  felt 
himfelf  approaching  to  his  laft  hour,  and   fent  for  a  pried  to 
adminifter  the  viaticum  ;   which  being  given,  he   expired   I.L) 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,    on  Sunday,  October  22,   16^5, 
in  the  fixty-third,    or  granJ  climafteric,  of  his  age.      At  his 
death,    his  hand   was  found  upon   the  region   of  his   heart, 
which  place  he  had  frequently  defired  his  amanuenfis  to  touch, 
in  order  to  mark   the  iyftole  and  diailole,  or  the  motion,  of 
that  great  fpring  of  life  ;   which  when  this  attendant  obferved 
to  be  very  faint  and  fluttering,    he  faid,  "  You  fee   what   is 
"  man's  life  :''   which  were  the  laft  words  he  fpoke. 

He  made  his  will  on  the  I5th  of  October  preceding,  by 
which  he  appointed  Mr.  de  Monmor  his  executor,  and  left 
him  all  his  manuscripts,  to  puhlifh  Inch  as  he  Ihould  think 
fit  for  the  prefs ;  in  purfuance  whereof,  that  gentl  -man,  with 
the  ajftiflance  of  another  friend,  having  carefuliy  collected 
and  pcrufed  them,  caaie  to  this  opinion,  that  he  had  -written 
nothing,  which  was  not  worthy  of  him.  Whereupon,  add- 
ing thefe  to  his  pieces  before  printed,  the  whole  was  publiuhed 
by  the  order  and  dreftion  of  his  worthy  executor,  at  Leyden 

(k)  The  words   in  Latin  are,  fa-  immo    mundo,    recenfere  nimio   illo 

tius  eft  ifta  virium  infirmatione   pla-  remedio  fanguineo,  et  verba  ab  ejus 

cide   obdormire    in    Chrifto    Domino  ore  refeire,    quibus   ante  obitum  faf- 

quam  majori  cum  fenfu  doloris  fuffo-  fus    eft,   fe   nimio   obfequio    periifle, 

catione  vita;n  amirtere.  &    cum    heroe   fuo  ad    inferos    cum 

(L)   Boielli    alluding    to    the     laft  viridi    ad  hue   8c  ftante  feneftute  de- 
words,  fcruples  not  to  fay,  he  died  of  fcendiffe.      Gbl'erv.    xi.    in    Obfevat. 
the  doctor,  or  was  killed  by  his  phy-  Phyfico    me-iii     vei    medico    Phyfic. 
ficians.      PoiTum  hie  viri  femper   lu-  Centuris  iii. 
gendi  mortem  doloiofam  totiEurop<e, 

in 
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in  1658,  in  fix  volumes  folio,  This  honorable  friend  had 
before  teftified  his  great  refpecl:  for  GafTendi's  memory,  in 
conducing  his  funeral,  which  was  performed  two  days  after 
his  death,  depoiitin2;  his  corpfs  with  thofe  of  his  own  an- 
ceftors,  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  Fields  at  Paris, 
and  in  the  chappel  of  St.  Jofeph  there,  belonging  to  his 
family,  and  next  to  that  of  the  famous  William  Budd,  great- 
uncle  to  Mr.  de  Monmor's  father  ;  where,  alfo,  he  ereiied  a 
handfome  monument,  exhibiting  his  buft  cut  by  Nanteueil, 
and  fet  upon  a  frame  of  black,  inclofing  a  plate  of  white 
marble,  whereon  was  an  infcription,  in  the  cloie  whereof, 
his  character  is  elegantly  and  literally  exprefled  in  three  words 
attefting  his  "  Piety,  Wifdom  and  Learning'1  (M).  His 
dirge  and  requiem,  and  funeral  rites,  according  to  the  ufage 
of  the  Romiih  church,  were  likewife  performed  in  the  church 
of  Digne,  and  a  funeral  oration  pronounced  by  Nicolas  Tix- 
elius,  his  fucceffor  in  that  rectory,  who  printed  it  at  Leyden 
in  1656.  It  appears  by  his  letters,  printed  in  volume  fixth  of 
his  works,  that  he  was  often  confulted  by  the  moft  famous 
aftronomers  of  his  time,  as  Kepler,  Longomontanus,  Snel- 
lius,  Hevelius,  Galiieo,  Kircher,  Ballialdi,  and  others  ;  and.  f 
he  is  generally  efteemed  one  of  the  founders  of  the  reform  edfenc1jpre" 
Philofophy,  in  oppofition  to  the  groundlefs  hypothefes,  andedtohis 
empty  fubtleties,  of  Ariltotle  and  the  fchooimen. 

(M)  The  words  are,  Kenricus  Lu-     bell.  fuppl.MagifterjViro.Pio,  Sapien- 
dovicus  Hubertus  de  Montmcr.   Li-     tijDo<fto,Arnico  fuo,  &Hofpiti,pofuit. 

GASTR.EL  (FRANCIS),  biftop  of  Chefter,  was  born  " 
about  the  year  1662,  at  Slapton  in  Northamptonfhire,  and 
being  fent  at  a  proper  age  to  Weftminfter  fchool,  became 
king's-fcholar  there,  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  re- 
moved, in  his  turn,  to  Chrift-  church  college  in  Oxford,  where 
he  was  admitted  ftudent  in  1680  (A).  As  he  had  the  firft 
part  of  his  education  under  the  famous  Dr.  Bufby,  fo  he  was 
now  equally  fortunate  in  beii.g  placed  under  the  eye  and  in- 
fpection  of  the  learned  bilhop  Fell,  then  dean  of  his  college; 
and  the  good  ufe  he  made  of  thefe  advantages  will  appear 
prefently.  In  the  profecution  of  his  academical  liudies,  he 
took  the  degrees  in  arts  at  the  ftatutable  period  (B),  after 
which,  devoting  himfelf  to  the  church,  he  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  proceeding  in  divinity  took  his  batchelor's  de- 
gree in  that  faculty,  June  23,  1694  (c). 


(A)  Willis's    Cathedrals,     vol.    1.  1604.,   ano'   rcafler  of  arts  in  1687. 
p,  ^  38.  and  vol.  ii.  p.  462.  Regift.  of  the  Univerfny. 

(B)  That  of  batchelor  of  arts   in         (c)  Ibid. 
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He  had  by  this  time  diftinguifljed  himfelf  by  his  excellent 

difccurfes   from   the   pulpit,    which   being  remarked    by   the 

honourable  fociety  of  Lincoln's-inn,  he  was  appointed  their 

preacher  about  the  fame  year   ^p).     'I  his  {ration  brought  his 

merit  into  public  notice  ;    aud    the   found    divine,  as   well  as 

the  polite  fcholar,  bung  fccn  in    his  fermons  before  that  fo- 

ciety,  he  w..s  pitched  upon  to  preach  Mr.  Boyle's  lecture  in 

1697.     Having  finished   thole  ci«j,ht   fcrmons,  he  drew  them 

up  in  the  form  of  a  continued  difcourfe,  which  he  publifhed 

the  fame  year  (E;  :  the  fubjccl:  of  this  piece,  being  a  defence 

of  religion  in  general  againil  atheifm  j    our  author  profecuted 

the  defign  further,  in  averting  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  re- 

ligion, in  particular  againft  the  Deifts.     This  he  pubhfned  in 

another  difcourfe   in  1699,  by    way   of  continuation,  or  fe- 

cond  part  of  the  fame  fubjcct  (F).      He  commenced   doclor 

in  divinity,  July  13,   1700  (G),  being  then   chaplain  to  Ro- 

bert Harley,  Efq;   ipeaker  of  the    houfe  of  Commons  (H). 

The  ferment,  that  had  been  raifcd   by  the  difpute  betv/een 

South  and  Sherlock  upon  the  Trinity,  being  ftill  kept  up  with 

an  ill  governed  zeal,  to  the  great  detriment  of  religion,    Dr. 

Oaftrel,  in  1702,  publifhed  "  Some  confiderations  concern- 

<c   ing  the  Trinity,   and   the    ways  of    managing   that  con- 

<e  troverfy  :"  and  the  lame  year,  according  to  the  ecc'efiafti- 

cal  accouir,  queen  Anne  collated  him  to  a  canonry  of  Chrift- 

church  in  Oxford   (i\  a  preferment  which    was   particularly 

acceptable  to  him,  both  as  it  placed  him  in  the  firft   rank  at 

his  own  college,  and  alfo  in  the  univerfity  for  wh'ch  he  had 

a  fmgular  afFecii  n,  as  will  appear  in  the  fequel. 

In  the  interim,  h?  went  on  in  giving  public  proofs  of  his 
hearty  concern  for  the  tree  intereft  of  religion,  and  it  was 
evidently  in  that  fpirit,  that  he  publifhed,  in  1707,  his  excel- 
lent piece,  intituled,  "  The  Chiiftian  Inftitutes,  or,  the  fin- 
"  cere  Word  of  God,"  &c.  (K.)  The  fame  year  alfo,  be- 
'no  appointed  to  preach  the  fermon  at  the  anniverfary  meet- 
ing of  the  charity-fchools  in  London,  he  printed  that  dif- 
courfe wherein  the  peculiar  advantage  of  thcfe  charities  is 
fct  in  a  new  light,  by  con  t  raft  ing;  them  with  the  Pnpifh  mo- 
nafteries,  as  fo  many  {landing  pools  of  charity.  Mr.  Collins 

(r>)  Willis  ubi  fupra.  (H)  Willis. 

(E)  Dedication  to  that  book.  (i)  He  was    inftituted  January  5, 

(f)  Dedication  to  lord  chief  juftice  and  inftalled  the  i6th.      Willis,  vol. 

Kolt,    whom   he  compliments    very  ii.   and  L.2  Neve's  Fafti,  p.  527, 

fiandfomely  without  the  leaft  air  of  (K)  This  is  generally  efteemed  his 

ti-ttery.  moA  ufsful  performance. 


Univer.  Regift. 


n 
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in  his  <c  Efiay  concerning  the  ufe  of  reafon,"  having  animad- 
verted on  Tome  things  in  the  doctor's  "  Confiderations  con- 
*c  cerning  the  Trinity,"  which  had  gone  through  two  editions; 
our  author,  this  year,  put  forth  a  third,  fubjoining  a  vindication 
of  it,  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Collins.  In  1711,  he  was  chofen 
proctor  in  convocation  for  the  chapter  of  Chrift-church,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  queen  (L). 

Jn  i  14,  he  published  "Remarks  upon  the  Scripture- 
tc  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  ;"  who  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  objections  to  his  doctrine  were  fet  forth 
therein  to  particular  advantage,  by  the  fkill  of  a  very  able 
and  learned  writer,  and  propofed  with  a  reafonable  and  good 
fpirit  (M).  He  held  the  preacher's  place  at  LincolnVinn 
till  this  year,  when  he  refigned  it  upon  his  promotion  to  the 
fee  of  v^heiier,  on  the  tr^nOation  of  Sir  William  Dawes  to 
that  of  York.  Dr.  Gailrel  was  confecrated  in  Somerfet- 
chappel,  April  4,  1714,  and  the  revenues  of  the  bifhopric 
being  fmall,  he  was  allowed  to  hold  his  canonry  of  Chrift- 
church  in  commendam  ;N).  He  had  for  fome  time  before 
been  appointed  one  of  the  commifTioners  for  building  the  fifty 
new  churches  in  and  about  London,  and  a  member  of  the 
fociety  for  propagating  the  Gofpel  in  foreign  parts  (o). 

Thus  his  merit  found  all  the  reward  and  encouragement 
which  he  could  expect,  and  more  than  he  had  entertained 
any  views  of,  from  the  court  and  miniftry  of  queen  Anne, 
for  whofe  memory  he  always  preferved  a  moft  grateful  refpect. 
But  this  brought  him  into  the  difpleafure  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion  in  the  fucceeding  reign,  which,  being  (hewn,  as  he  con- 
ceived, without  any  juft  or  reafonable  grounds  for  it  from 
his  conduct,  was  re'ented  by  him.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  ap- 
prove the  meafures  taken  in  the  profecutions  carried  @n  upon 
that  change,  and  conftantly  oppofed  and  preceded  againft 
them  (pj.  In  this  fpirit,  he  became  a  patron  to  the  univer- 
iity,  and  appeared  warmly  in  the  vindication  of  it  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  when  it  was  attacked  there  on  account  of  a 
pretended  riot  on  the  birth  day  of  his  prefent  majefty  king 
George  II.  then  prince  of  Wales  in  1717  (oj.  At  the 
fame  time  he  teftined  the  greateft  abhorrence  of  this  and  all 

(L)  Willis.  (o)  Hift.  RegifL    anno  1725,  in 

(M)  Clarke's  "Anfwer    to  fome  the  Chron.  Diary,  p.  17. 

"  Remarks,"  &c.  fubjoined    to   his  (p  )  Hiftory  of  the  Proceedings  of 

anfwer  to  Mr.  Nelfon,  as  being  of  the  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  vol.  iii,    p.  17, 

like  Chriftian  temper  with  ourauthor.  et  feqq 

(N)  Willis   ibid,    and    Le   Neve,  (qj  Ibid,  p,  47, 
p.  34.2. 

Y  4  other 
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other  marks  of  dtfloyalty  fhewn  bv   that  learned  body,  and 
ufed  all  his  influence  to  prevent  and  check  them  (R), 

In  the  fame  fpirit  he  engaged  in  a  very  remarkable  conteft 
with  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  about  the  force  and  qua- 
lity  of  the   degrees   granted  in   virtue    of  his   metropolitical 
power.     The  occafion  was  this.      He  presentation  to  the 
place  of  warden  of  the  collegiate-church  of  Manchefler  in 
Lancafhire  falling  into  the  crown,  his  majefty  king  George  I. 
nominated    thereto  Mr.  Samuel  Peploe,    vicar  of  Prelton  in 
t'ie  fime  county.    I]ut  that  gentleman,  being  then  only  mafter 
of  arts,  found  himfelf  obliged  by  the  charter  of  the  college, 
to  take  the  degree   of  batchelor  of  divinity,    as  a  neceffary 
qualification  to  hold  the  Wardenfhip.     To   that  end    having 
been  bred  at  Oxford,    where  he  had  taken  his  former  degree  -, 
he  went  thither  in  order  to  obtain  this,  and  had  actually  pre- 
pared the  beft  part  of  his  exercife  for  that  purpofe,  when  he 
was  called  to  Lambeth,   and  there  created  batchelor  of  divini- 
ty,  by  the  archbifhop,   who  thought  the  univerfity  ought,  in 
refpecl:  to  the  royal  nomination,    to   difpenfe  with   the   ulual 
exercife.     With  this  title,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Gaftrd,  in  whofe 
diocefe  the  church  of  Manchefter  lies  for  inftitution.     But 
thebifhop  being  perfuaded,  that  his  degree  was  not  a  fufncient 
qualification  in  this  cafe,    refufed  to  admit  him  ;   and  obferved 
to  him,  that  being  in  all  refpeds  qualified  to  take  his  degree 
regularly  in  the  univerfity,  he  might  proceed  that  way  with- 
out any  danger  of  being  denied,  and  that,  however,   if  he 
defired  any  favour  ufuaily  indulged  to  other  perfons,  he  would 
endeavour   to  obtain  it  for  him,  and  did   not  doubt  but  the 
univerfity  would  grant  it  (s).     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Peploe 
infifted   on   his   qualification  by  the  archbifhop,  and  had  re- 
courfe    to  the   court  of  King's-bench,    where  fentence  was 
given  in  his  favour  (T).     Hereupon,   Dr.  Gaftrel,  in  his  own 
vindication,  publifhed    "  The  hi/hop  of  Cheder's  cafe,  with 
"  relation  to  the  wardenfhip  of  Manchefter.     In  which    is 
"  fhewn,  that  no  other  degrees,   but  fuch  as  are  taken  in  the 
"  univerfity,  can  be  deemed  legal  qualifications  for  any  eccle- 
"  ilaftical  preferment   in   England."      This  was   printed  at 
Oxford,   and  that  univerfity,   March  22,    1720,  decreed  in  a 
full  convocation,  that  folemn   thanks  fliould    be  returned  to 
the  biinop,  for  his  having  fj  fully   aiferted  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  dignities,  belonging  to  the  univerfity  degrees  in  this 

(R.)  From  private  memoirs,  penes         (s)  Preface    to    the     bifhop     of 
Aa.horem.  Chefter's  Cafe,  &c. 

(T)  Salmon's  Chron.  Hift. 

book 
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book  (u).  The  difpute  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth, 
and  among  other  things,  there  patted  fome  letters  between 
the  bifhop  and  Dr.  Gibfon,  afterwards  bifhop  of  London, 
who  threatened  our  aiuhor  with  being  called  to  an  account 
for  h:s  conduct  by  the  archbifhop  ;  but  in  anfwer  thereto,  he 
declared  that  he  feared  nothing  that  could  happen  to  t*im  in 
this  world,  and  as  to  the  account  which  was  to  be  made  in 
the  next,  he  believed  he  flood  as  good  a  chance  as  his  ad- 
verfaries  (w). 

This  affair  was  fcarcelv  concluded,  when  the  profecution 
commenced  againft  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury,  bilhoo  of  Ro- 
chefter  (x).  Our  author  never  liked  the  haughty  temper  of 
that  prelate,  and  had  always  oppofed  his  arbitrary  att^/vts, 
while  dean  of  Chrift- church  (Y).  Yet  being  fatisfie  ;  ui  his 
confcience,  that  the  proceedings  in  parliament  againft  him 
were  pufhed  on  with  too  much  violence,  he  oppofed  them 
with  great  refolution,  and  when  the  bill  for  inflicting  pains 
and  penalties  upon  his  old  fchool-fellow  and  collegian  was  be- 
fore the  houfe  of  Lords  he  fpoke  againft  it  with  all  the 
earneftnefs  and  warmth  that  was  natural  to  his  temper,  not 
fparing  to  ccnfure  the  reft  of  his  brethren  on  the  bifhops- 
bencb,  who  all  concurred  vvith  the  bill  (z). 

He  furvived  my  lord  of  Rocheilefs  baniftiment  but  a  few 
years.  The  gout,  with  which  he  had  been  much  afflicted 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  put  a  period  to  it,  November 
24,  1725,  in  the  6  id  or  63d  year  of  his  age.  He  died  at 
his  canon's  Iod2,iri2;s  in  Chrift-church.  and  was  buried  in  that 

DO  ' 

cathedral  without  any  monument.  But  Dr.  Willis  bbferves, 
that  he  left  a  fufficient  monument  of  himfelf  in  Sis  excellent 
writings,  and  that  his  virtues  are  far  from  being  yet  forgot- 
ten (AJ.  Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  publiih- 
ed  "  A  moral  proof  of  a  future  date,"  in  8vo.  which  being 
printed  without  his  name,  gave  occafion  to  afcnbe  fome  other 
pieces  of  the  like  nature  to  him,  but  without  any  certainty. 

(u)  Idem.  (Y)   Manufcript  Memoirs. 

(w)  Manufcript     Memoirs,     ubi  (z)  State  Trials,  in  that  of  bifhop 

fupra.  Atcerbury. 

(x)   He  was   fent  to  the  Tower,  (A)  Willis,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 
Auguft  24,   1722.     Salmon. 

GATAKER  (THOMAS),    defcended   from  a  family  of 
that  name  iettled  at  Gatacre-hall  (A)  in  Shropfhire,  from  the 

time 

(A)  The  village  is  wrote  Gatacre,     Co  the  family  wrote  their  name>  till 
ISpelmsn's  Villare  Anglicanum  3  and     cnr  author  changed  it  as  it  ftands  a- 

bove, 
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time  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor,  was  born  September  4,  1574* 
in  the  pnrfonage-houfe  of  tit.  Edmund  the  King  in  Lornbard- 
ftrcet,  London,  where  his  father  was  then  minifter  (BJ,  hav- 
ing taken  orders  againft  the  will  of  his  parents,  who  defign- 
ed  him  for  the  Jaw,  and  placed  him  in  the  Temple,  whence 
perceiving  him  to  incline  to  the  new  religion,  they  removed 
him  to  Louvain  in  Flanders,  in  the  beginning  of  queen 
Mary's  reign  KC),  and  in  order  to  keep  him  fteady  to  Popery 
in  which  he  had  been  bred,  fettled  an  eftate  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  upon  him,  but  upon  his  inflexibility  re- 
voked the  grant,  and  recalled  him  home  in  fix  months  time. 
He  fubmitted,  and  gave  his  own  confent,  which  was  necef- 
fary  to  eff  ctuate  the  revocation,  and  by  the  afliftance  of 
friends  went  to  Oxford,  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts, 
and  thence  removed  to  Alagdalen-college  in  Cambridge. 
After  a  refidence  of  fome  years,  being  ordained  deacon  and 
prieft  in  1568,  by  the  bifhop  of  London,  he  became  domef- 
tic  chaplain  to  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  minif- 
ter alfo  of  St.  Edmund's,  where  he  died  in  1593  (D),  hav- 
ing three  years  before  placed  his  fon,  then  fixteen  years  of 
age,  at  St.  John'^-college  in  Cambridge.  This  lofs  mud 
have  proved  the  ruin  of  our  author's  education,  had  not  the 
hopes  of  his  future  proficiency  from  his  diligence,  and  the  ac- 
tual improvements  he  had  made  by  his  parts  and  application 
at  fchool  (E)  and  fince,  procured  friends  to  fupport  him  in 
the  univerfity,  being  left  by  his  father,  though  not  wholly 
deftitute,  yet  not  fufficiently  provided  for  any  long  continu- 
ance there  ;  but  his  fingular  merit  obtained  him  a  (cholarfhip, 
and  with  thefe  helps  he  remained  at  the  college  profecuting 
his  fiudies  with  indefatigable  induftry,  till  he  proceeded  mailer 
of  arts  with  uncommon  applaufe,  The  foundation  of  Sid- 

bove,  to  fuit  it  better  to  the  pronun-  preaching   merited  the  character   of 

elation.     Narrative    of  his  life,  £c.  a   man   of  quick    parts    and    iincere 

The  itch  of  cridcifm  mult   needs  be  attachment    to    the   Proteftant    reli- 

very  ftrong  upon  him  at  this  time.  gion. 

(B)  Kis  mother,  Margaret  Pigott,          (E)  Fuller  informs   us,  that  after 

was   of  the  family  of  the   Pigotts  in  receiving  the  firft  rudiments  of  learn- 

Hertfordmire.       His  life  written  by  ing  at  home,    he    was  fent    to   the 

hunfelf  in  Latin,  printed   irv   his  O-  Grammar-fchool,     where     he    gave 

pera  Critica.  early  marks  of  his  genius,  memory, 

(c)  He  was  firft  converted  by  the  and  application.     And  his  attending 

patience  and  fteadinefs   of  (.he  Pro-  the   lectures   of  one  Mr.  Bois,  who 

tcftant  martyrs  in  that  reign.  read  in  his  bed  before  day-break,  is  a 

(D)  Newcourt's  repertorium,  vol.  fpecimen  of  his  induftry  at  the  college, 

i.  p.  34.4.   and   Fuller's  Worthies  in  Vindication  of  his  Annot,  on  Jerem. 

Shropshire,  p.  3.  where  he  tells  us,  chap,  x.  vol.  ii.  p.  5/g 
that  Mr.   Gataker  by    his    zealous 

ney- 
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ney-col!ege  being  laid  about  this  time,  our  author's  learning 
and  piety  received  a  particular  atteftation  from  the  truftees  of 
the  foundrefles's  will,  archbifhop  Whitgift,  and  Dr.  Good- 
man, dean  of  Weftminfter,  who  in  virtue  of  their  truft  ap- 
pointed, Mr.  Gataker,  a  fellow  of  that  fociety,  before  ihe 
building  was  finifhed  (F). 

In  the  interim  he  went  into  EfTex,  tutor  to  the  eldeft  fonof  Mr. 
afterwards  Sir  William  Ayloffof  Berkfted,who  himfelf  learned 
Hebrew  of  him  at  the  fame  time.  During  his  refidence  here, 
at  the  requeft  of  Mrs.  Ayloff,  he  ufually  expounded  a  por- 
tion of  Scripture  to  the  family  every  morning,  wherein  after 
rendering  the  text  into  EnglUh  from  the  original  language, 
he  explained  the  fenfe  of  it,  and  concluded  with  fome  ufe- 
ful  obfervations.  This  exercife  was  a  very  fuitable  prepara- 
tion for  holy  orders,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  be- 
came by  that  qualification  an  authorized  teacher  :  Dr.  Stern, 
then  fufFragan  bifhop  of  Colchefter,  being  nearly  related  to 
the  miftrefs  of  the  family  (G),  happened  in  a  vifit  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  one  of  thefe  performances  (H),  and  being  (truck  with  ad- 
miration, inflantly  exhorted  the  expounder  to  enter  into  the 
priefthood,  and  offered  him  his  ailiftance  to  that  end.  This 
advice  being  feconded  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Alvey,  formerly 
his  tutor,  and  puftied  by  the  reiterated  follicitations  of  the 
biihop,  at  length  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Gataker  was  ordained 
by  that  fuffra'gan. 

This  ftep  was  conformable  to  the  ftatutes  of  his  new  col- 
lege, and  as  foon  as  the  building  was  finimed,  about  the  year 
1599,  he  betook  himfelf,  as  his  duty  required,  to  the  fla- 
tion  affigned  him  there,  and  became  an  eminent  tutor. 
At  the  fame  time,  he  engaged  in  a  delign,  then  fet  on  foot, 
of  preaching  in  fuch  places  adjacent  to  the  univerfity,  as  were 
(ieltitute  of  able  minifters.  in  performing  this  engagement 
he  pre-ached  every  Sunday  at  Everton,  a  village  upon  the 
borders  of  Cambridgefhire,  Bedford  and  Huntingdon,  the 
vicar  of  which  parifh  was  faid  to  be  one  hundred  and  thirty 

(F)  This   college  was  founded  by     brid/hlre.      Our  author's  Apologet. 
Frances,     countefs    of    Sulfex,    and     Difc.   p.  98. 

fitter  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  deputy  of  (H)  In    the    fpace   of    two    years 

Ireland,  whence   it    is   called  Sidney  he  went  through  all  the   prophets  in 

Suflex  college.     The  firft  flone  was  the  Old  Teftament,     and    all   the  a- 

laid  May  20,   1596,  and   the   whole  poftolical  Epiftles  in   the  New,  and 

fabric   was   nniihed   in   three  years,  when  the  bifhop  heard  him,  he  was 

Fuller's  Hlftory  of  Cambridge.  upon   the  firfi  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 

(G)  Mrs.  AylofF  was  daughter  of  Epiftle  to  the  Ephefians. 
John  Stern,    of  Melbourn  in  Cam- 

years 
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years  old  (i).  He  had  not  executed  this  charitable  office 
above  fix  months,  when  he  grew  uneafy  in  the  univerfity, 
and  following  the  advice  of  Mr.  Afliton,  formerly  another  of 
his  tutors,  he  went  to  London,  and  refided  as  chaplain  in  the 
family  of  Hr  William  Cook  at  Charing-crofs,  to  whofe  lady 
he  was  nearly  related  by  blood.  This  fituatlon  made  him 
known  to  feveral  perfons  of  figure  and  fortune,  and  among 
others,  to  f  me  principal  members  of  Lincoln's- mn;  where 
the  preacher's  place  becoming  vacant,  thole  gentlemen  offer- 
ed him  their  alliftance  to  obtain  it,  alledging  ic  might  be  eafily 
compafted  by  the  intereft  of  lord  chief  juftice  Popham,  who 
they  knew  had  a  great  refpecl:  for  Mr.  Gataker,  as  well  on  his 
own  account,  as  that  of  his  father,  who  had  been  his  lord- 
Clip's  intimate  friend  and  contemporary  in  the  ftudy  of  the 
law.  But  all  importunities  availed  nothing,  till  Dr.  Mon- 
tague, matter  of  Sidney-college,  going  on  fome  occafion  to 
London,  became  acquainted  with  the  propofal,  and  was  fo 
much  pleafed  at  hearing  it,  that  he  laid  alide  the  thoughts  he 
had  of  inviting  Mr.  Gataker  back  to  the  college  to  read  a 

O  "-—J 

Hebrew  lecture,  which  had  a  falary  lately  annexed  to  it  by  lord 
Harrington;  prefTed  him  with  arguments  and  authority;  encour- 
aged him  againft  his  own  diffidence;  and  oained  him  at  laft 
to  confent,  that  lord  Popham  fhould  recommend  him  to  the 
fociety,  without  any  fuit  made  by  himfelf.  He  was  then 
about  twenty-fix  years  of  age,  young  indeed,  and  younger  in  ap- 
pearance, info  much,  that  a  little  before,  preaching  in  Sir 
William  Cook's  parim-church  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
it  happened  that  Mr.  Ley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and 
lord  treafurer,  being  prefent  with  his  lady,  fhe  on  their  re- 
turn home,  afked  an  old  fervant  who  attended  them  to  church, 
How  he  liked  the  preacher  ?  "  Why  truly,  (fays  the  fellow) 
"  he's  a  pretty  pert  boy,  but  he  made  a  reaibnable  good 
il  fermon."  Not  many  weeks  after,  Mr.  Ley,  returning  from 
Lincoln's- inn,  fays  to  his  wife,  I  will  tell  you  fome  news, 
that  young  man  whom  you  heard  at  St.  Martin's,  is  chofen 
leclurer  at  Lincoln's  inn.  This  beino;  heard  by  the  old  fer- 
vant who  flood  by,  "  What !  (fays  he)  will  the  benchers  be 
"  taught  by  fuch  a  boy  as  he." 

Thus  he  became  preacher  at  Lincoln's-inn  about  the  year 
1601,  where  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  refide  during  term  time,, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  chappel  ;  but  in  the  vaca- 
tions he  went  down  to  Sir  VV  illiam  Cook's  feat  in  Northamp- 

(i)  While  he  performed  this  duty,     goigne  at  Sutton,  anceftor  to  the  prs- 
he  was  entertained  by  Sir  Roger  Bur-     fent  bir  Roger.     Ibid. 

tonfliire 
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tonfhlre,  and  conftantly  preached  there,  either  in  their  pn- 
vate  chapptl  or  the  parifh-church.  This  kindnefs  did  not  pafs 
unrewarded  by  that  religious  pair,  who  afterwards,  in  confi- 
fleration  of  thefe  pains  freely  taken,  fettled  upon  Mr.  Gataker 
an  annuity  of  20  1.  a  year ;  which,  however,  after  fome  years  he 
remitted  to  the  heir  of  that  family,  forbearing  to  infill:  upon  the 
right  he  had,  and  forbidding  his  executors  to  claim  any  ar--> 
rears  thereof.  In  1603,  he  commenced  batchelor  of  divinity, 
and  was  afterwards  often  follicited  to  proceed  to  that  of 
doclor  of  divinity,  but  he  declined  it.  He  did  not  at  all  ap- 
prove of  pluralities,  and  upon  that  principle  refufed  a  confider- 
able  benefice  in  Kent,  which  was  offered  him  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Sedley,  while  he  held  this  place  at  Lincoln's-inn  (K). 
But  having  entered  into  matrimony  in  ifjji,  he  quitted  that 
place  for  the  rectory  of  Rotherhith  in  Surrey.  Yet  he  yielded 
to  the  acceptance  of  this  living  only  in  the  view  of  keeping 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  a  very  unworthy  perion.  Sir  Henry 
Hobart  then  attorney-general,  and  Sir  Randolph  Crew  then 
king's  ferjeant,  afterwards  lord  chief  juftice,  were  his  friends 
on  this  occaiion,  both  of  Lincoln's  inn  :  but  the  report  of 
his  removal  was  no  welcome  news  to  that  fociety,  fome  of 
whom,  in  order  to  keep  him  there,  offered  an  enlargement 
of  his  maintenance  ;  and  others  reprefented  the  confidence 
of  holding  both  places  by  the  help  of  an  ailiftant.  Thefe 
were  motives  to  become  a  pluraliit,  which  therefore,  had  no 
weight  with  him  (L);  and  thoug.i  he  was  afflicted  with  al- 
moft  perpetual  head-ach,  yet  he  condantly  difchar^ed  the 
duties  of  this  parifh. 

He  had  been  troubled  with  that  diforder  from  his  youth, 
fo  that  it  was  become  habitual  to  him,  and  thence  perhaps 
lefs  inconveniently  felt.  Tis  certain  it  did  not  hinder  him 
from  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  genius  ;  which,  by  a  continual 
application  irom  his  youth,  was  not  lefs  habitual  to  him. 
Of  this  he  gave  a  fpecimen  in  two  letters  to  archbifliop 
Ufher,  from  Rotherhithe  in  1616,  and  1617,  concerning 
fome  curious  MSS.  of  the  famous  Robert  Grofthead  bifhop 

(K)  Sir  Roger  Owen  would  alfo  morning  fervice,  was  occafioned  by 

very  willingly  have  fixed  him  in  one  of  Mr.  Gataker's  fermons, 

Shropfhire.  Ibid.  p.  38,  39.  wherein  he  obferved,  that  it  was  as 

(L)  This  was  the  more  extraordi-  lawful  for  the  hufbandman  to  fol- 

nary,  as  the  (alary  of  Lincoln's-inn  low  his  tillage,  as  for  counfeUors  to 

was  at  firft  but  forty  pounds  a  year,  confer  with  their  clients,  and  give 

and  never  exceeded  fixty.  It  is  worth  advice  .upon  that  day  ;  and  theWed- 

notice,  that  the  change  of  the  lee-  nefday's  lecture  was  alfo  transferred, 

ture  for  Sundays,  from  feven  o'clock  at  the  fame  time,  to  Sunday  in  the 

in  the  morning  to  the  ufual  hour  of  afternoon. 

of 
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o.r  Lincoln  and  others  (M\  'Tis  true  fome  miftakes  therein 
zre  corrected  by  his  correfpo  ^dent,  who,  however,  thought 
:he  whole  very  worthy  of  his  notice  ;  and  they  are  men- 
tioned here  chiefly  as  they  mew  at  once  both  his  own  mo- 
defty  and  erudition,  as  well  as  the  efteem  which  that  I'-amed 
archbifhop  had  for  him.  All  this  however  patted  in  private, 
his  modeity  being  yet  unconquerable  by  any  follicitations  to 
publi(h  any  thing  from  the  prefs  5  but  this  backwardnefs  was 
at  length  lubdued  in  if  19. 

He  had,    it  feerns,   in  fome  of  his  difcourfes  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  delivered  his  opinion  concerning  lots  and  lotteries,  and 
fhewn  the  lawfulnefs    of  the  luforious  and  the  unlawfulnefs 
of  divinatory  lots  ;  this  being  mifreprefented  by  fome  of  his 
auditors  or  others,  who  by  requeft  had  feen  the  MS.,  and  the 
author  moreover  abufed  and  traduced  on  this  account,  forced 
him  out  into  the  public  in  his  own  defence,  as  the  beft  if 
not  the  only  way  to  clear  himfelf  from  thofe  unjuft  and  un- 
deferved  afperfions.     In  this  principle  he  publifhed  his  cc  Dif- 
*6  courfe  of  the  nature  and  ufe  of  Lots,  a  treatife  hiftorical 
"  and  theological  in  1619,"  410.     This  piece  made  a  great 
noife  in  the  world,  and  drew  him  afterwards  into  a  contro- 
verfy.     But   before   that  happened,  he  made  a  tour  through 
the  Low  Countries   in  company  with  two  friends,  and  a  ne- 
phew of  his  then  a  young  ftudent.     They  fet  out  July  13, 
1620,  and  arriving  at  Middleburgh  in   Zealand,  Mr.  Gata- 
ker  preached  in  the  Englifh  church  there,  to  their  great  fatif- 
fafiion,    and  in   his  travels  confuted  the   Englifh  papifts  in 
Flanders.     Kis  mother,  who  was  then  alive,  was  apprehen- 
five  of  fome  mifchief  befalling  him,   as  he  was  a  known  adver- 
fary  to  the  Popifh  caufe,  but  he  returned  with  his  companions 
fafe  on  the  i4th  of  Auguft  following,  having  viewed  the  moft 
confiderable  places  in  the  Low  Countries.     During  this  (hort 
flay  he  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  diftreffed  ftate  of 
the  Proteftants  in  Holland,  with  which  he  was   fo  much  af- 
fecled,  that  he  even  thought  it   behoved  the  Englifh  to  give 
up  fome  national  interefts  then  difputed  by  them,  for  fear  of 
ruining  the  Proteftant  caufe  ;  which  (hews  him  to  be  not  fo 
much  of  a  found  politician  as  of  a  pious  divine  (N). 

Some  time  after  his  arrival  at  Rotherhithe,  feveral  objec- 
tions being  made  to  his  vindication  of  luforious  lots,  he  pub- 

(M)  Collection  of  letters  to  that  Selden's  Mare  Claufum,  by  order  of 

prelate,  fubjoined  to  his  life  by  Dr.  the  long  parliament,  and  the  ap- 

Parr,  irvi6^8,  fol.  p.  37.  &  76.  pendix. 

(N)  See  the  Englifh  translation  of 

8  lifted 
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lifted,  in  162  ?,  a  juit  defence,  &c.  of  it  againft  Mr.  Balrriford. 
This  defence  was  owing;  in  fome  meafure  to  to  the  beha- 

O 

viour  of  Mr,  Balmford  and  his  friends,  who  had  fpread  a 
report  that  the  doctor,  by  whom  i\Jr.  Gataker's  book  was 
licenfed,  was  fenfible  of  the  wrong  done  to  Mr.  Balmford, 
and  had  declared,  that  if  the  treatifeon  lots  was  to  be  licenfed 
again,  he  would  not  do  it.  -  Thele  fpeeches  feem  indeed  to 
be  made  for  Dr.  Featly,  who  was  the  licenfer  as  archbifhop's 
chaplain.  However,  'tis  certain  that  gentleman,  though  he 
agreed  with  our  author's  opinion,  and  allowed  him  to  have 
proved  it  beyond  exception,  yet  did  not  approve  the  prudence 
of  his  conduct  in  publishing  it  to  the  world,  and  advifed 
him  not  to  carry  it  any  further,  but  rather  employ  his  pen 
againft  popery  (o).  This  advice  had  its  due  effect,  and  the 
following  year  our  author  printed  a  piece  agaTnlt  tranfub- 
ftantiation  j  and  his  fhort  catechifm  came  out  the  fame 
year. 

In  1640,  and  the  following  years,  he  engaged  in  the  con- 
troverfy  concerning  juftification  ;  and  being  appointed  one  of 
the  affembly  of  divines  who  met  at  Weftminfter,  he  gave 
his  attendance  there,  and  among  other  conferences  offered 
the  reafons  for  his  opinion  about  the  laft  mentioned  article  ; 
but  the  point  being  determined  by  the  majority  againft  his 
fenfe,  he  fubmitted  and  fubfcribed  the  covenant  alfo,  though 
he  had  declared  his  opinion  in  favour  of  Epifcopacy  (p\  He 


(o)  Dr.  Featly's  words  are  worth  elmi    Amefn,  partim  Gifoerti  Voetii 

remembring.     To    deliver    you    my  de    forte    thelibus    repofita,     Lond. 

judgment  and  advice  in  a  wore',  fays  1637.  4to. 

he,  fatis  fa  ft  urn  eft,    you  have  lifted  (P)  That  ;?.    for  what    is  called 

this  point  of  lets  to  the   bran.     Let  moderate    Epifcopacy,    denying   the 

me  advife  you  hereafter,  non    reci-  diftinclion  of  that  order  from  that  o£ 

procare  terram    contentionis  de  ludis  Prefbyters,  and  diverting  the  prelates 

fortiariis,     but    rather    employ  your  of  their  baronies,    and   feats   in   the 

able  pen  againft   the  forcerers  of  E-  boufe    of  lords,     and   abolishing  the 

gypt,  now  abounding  in  every  place,  reft  of  the  hierarchy.  Apolog.     Dif- 

and  making  advantage   of  the    leaft  courfe.     "Where  he  profeiibs  that  he 

difference  among    us,  who  hold  the  was  never  an  advocate  for  the  power 

like  precious  faith,  purged  from  the  and  fpiendor  of  the  prelate  ,  but  on 

cFrofs     of    their   fuperftitions.      Mr.  the  other  hand,  had  ever  inclined  to 

Balmford  too,  in  his  preface,  had  ex-  a  moderate  Epifcopacy  :    That  as  for 

claimed    in  thefe  terms  :    How  will  the  fake  of  doing  good  in  his  gene- 

gamefters  infult  the  fcrupulous,  now  ration,  he  had  fubmitted   to   the   bi- 

they  h?ve  fo  learned  a  patron  of  their  fhops,  fo  when  they    were  taken   a- 

gaming.      Several    objections     were  way  by  the  fupreme  power,  he  had 

alfo  made  to  the  treatife   of  Jots    by  fubmitted  to  that  likewife,  but  never 

foreigners,  in    anfvver  to  whom   our  fought  any,  on  the  contrary  had  re- 

author    publifhed,  Thorns   Gatakeri  fufcd,  preferment  from  both  fides." 

Londinatis   Antiihefis  partim  Guli-  Here 
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engaged  likewife  with  the  aflembly  in  writing  annotations 
upon  the  bible,  wnerein  tbofe  upon  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
the  Lamentations,  fell  to  his  fbaie,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr  Calamy,  are  exceeded  by  no  commentator  an."  T 

modern  on  thofe  books.  In  the  mean  time,  upon  the  r  val 
of  Dr.  Comber,  lie  was  t  ffcred  the  mafterfhip  of  Trinity 
college  in  Cambridge,  by  the  earl  of  Alanchefter,  but  he  de- 
clined it  on  account  of  his  health. 

However  the  ill  (late  thereof  did  not  hinder  him  from  pro- 
fecutina:  his  ftudies.     Though  confined    to  his  chamber   he 

^j  «— 

drev  up  his  treati'e,  c;  de  Nomine  Tetragrammato,"  in  de- 
knee  of  the  common  way  of  pronouncing  the  word  Jehovah 
in  England  (qj.  This  was  printed  at  London  164;,  and 
was  followed  the  enfuing  year  by  another  difcourfe,  tc  de 

"  dipthongis   five   bivocalibus,"    wherein    he  endeavours  to 
{hew  that  there  are  no  dipthongs,  and   that  two  vowels  can 
never    unite   in  fuch  a    manner  as  to  form  one  fyilable  (R). 
Mr.  John  Saltmarih  having  publiihed   a  treatife,  the  preced- 
ing year,  in  defence  of  the  Antinomian  doctrine,  concerning 
"  free  grace  j"  our  author  this  year,    1646,  wrote  a.i  anfwer 
to  it,  intitled  '•'  A  miftake  or  mifconflruclion  removed,  &c." 
wherein  he  ridicules  that  affectation  of  quai/n  witttcifms  then 
in  vogue,  in  treating   theological  fubje£ts,  obferving,   to  ufe 
his  own  words,  that  it  feemed  a    thing  much  to  be  feared, 
that  the  courfe  affected  by  fome,  and  much  delighted   in   by 
others,    of  extracting  divinity  in    a  kind  of  chymical  way, 
into  quaint  and  curious,  but  groundlefs   and    ufelefs  fpecula- 
tions,  and  as  he   ventures  to  call  them,  even  chimerical  con- 
ceits, would  if  it  held  on,  as  much  corrupt  the  fimplicity  of 
the  gospel   and  the  doctrine  of  faith,  as  ever  the  quirks  and 
quillets  of  the  old  fchoolmen  did. 

In  1647  he  recovered  in  ftrength  fo  far  as  to  be  able  to  go 
to  church,  and  he  ventured  into  the  pulpit,  where  in  preach- 
ing he  burft  a  vein  in  his  lungs,  the  mifchief  of  vmUi  was 


Here  we  have  the  fum  of  our  au-  phil^r~phicarum  de  vera  pronuntia- 

thor's  political  principles,  both  in  re-  uone  nominis  Jehovah,  quarum  quin- 

gard  to   church  and  ftate,    and   v,*e  que  priores    Joh.  Drufii,   Sextini  A- 

have  feen  in  note  (A),  the  bent  of  his  mamx,     Lud.  Capelli,     Joh.    Bux- 

genius  to  criticifm.  torfii,  &  Jac.  Aldngii,  leftionem  no- 

(qj  It  was  reprinted  in  his  Opera  minis    Jehovah   impugnant,  pofttri- 

Critica  in  1698,  and  again   with  fe  -  ores  qu.nque,  Nic.  Fuller,    Tho.  Ga- 

veral    differtations    by    different  au  takeri,  &   ternae   Joh.  Leufdeni    tu- 

thors,  upon  the  fame  fubjeifl  in  1707,  entur. 

by   Adrian  Reland,    under  the  fol-          (R)  This  alfo  was  reprinted  in  his 

lowing  title,    Decas   exerciiationum  Opera  Critica. 

however 
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however  prevented  for  the  prefent,  by  letting  blood,  and  he 
foon  after  relumed  his  preaching  j  but  this  threw  him  into  a 
relapfe  of  /pitting  blood,  which,  though  relieved  again  by 
opening  a  vein,  made  the  pulpit  duty  too  dangerous.  Yet  he 
continued  to  adminifter  the  facraments,  and  to  give  his  ufuai 
fhort  difcnurfes  at  funerals,  fuitable  to  the  occalion.  Being 
thus  difabled  to  preach,  he  fupplied  that  defect  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  by  publishing  feveral  learned  works,  moii  of  whi  h, 
beiides  others  already  mentioned,  were  printed  among  his 
44  Opera  Critica"  at  Utrecht  in  1668,  fol. 

He  was  the  firft  of  the  forty  feven  minifters,  who  in  1 648 
fubfcribed  the  remonftrance  to  the  army  and  the  general, 
againft  the  defign  of  trying  and  executing  the  King.  He  was 
not  at  all  p leafed  with  the  principles  and  proceedings  of  the 
independent  faction,  which  prevailed  then,  and  afterwards  ; 
and  declared  his  opinion  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  and  dif- 
cipline  of  the  Prefbyterian  polity,  both  in  private  conferences, 
and  openly  from  the  pulpit.  Among  thefe  he  had  fome  friends 
flill  in  power,  that  maintained  him  in  the  poffeflion  of  his 
legal  rights.  But  as  foon  as  it  appeared  that  he  was  rather 
fufpecled  than  countenanced  by  the  ftate,  fome  of  his  pa- 
rifhioners  refufed  payment  of  their  {hare  of  the  compofitibn 
for  the  tythes  of  their  houfes,  which  upon  an  amicable  law 
fuit,  had  been  decreed  him  in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  and 
in  fatisfaction  for  which,  he  confented  to  accept  of  40!.  per 
ann.  This  refufal  he  bore  with  patience,  and  diverting  him- 
felf  in  his  ftudy,  produced  feveral  other  learned  works; 
among  which  his  edition  of  4t  Marcus  Antoninus's  Medita- 

44  tions,  with  his  preliminary  difcourfe  of  the  philcfophy  of 

45  the  Stoics,  and  commentary  (s),"  is  mod  eiteemed. 
Before  this   time,  being  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of 

his  living,  he  was  very  willing  to  refign,  and  prefTed  it  for 
feveral  years  together  ;  and  what  aggravated  his  misfortunes, 
in  1653  he  was  drawn  into  a  difpuce  with  Will.  Lilly  the 
famous  aftrologer,  about  the  certainty  of  his  art,  which  he 
had  maintained  was  revealed  to  mankind  by  the  good  angels. 
Our  author  in  his  annotations  upon  Jeremiah,  taking  notice 
of  this  profanenefs,  had  ufed  the  aftrologer  a  little  roughly, 
calling  him  blind  buzzard,  &c.  In  return  to  this,  Mr. 

(s)  The  preliminary  difcourfe  was  of  the  morality  of  the  Stoics,  which 

reprinted  in  his  Opera   Cricica,  and  fays  he,  Mr    Gataker  collected  with 

again    in  the   edition   of  Marcus  in  prodigious  labour  out  of  the  ancients, 

1697,  by  Stanhope,  who    obferve?,  and  compared  with  that  of  the  other 

that  they  are  an   excellent  repertory  Pagan  philofophers, 

Vot.  V.  Z  Lilly 
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Lilly  in  his  <c  Annus  tenebrofus"  reflected  upon  the  divine, 
•  to  which  o;ir  author  replied,  in  '•  A  Vindication  of  the  An- 
"  notations,  &c."  Lor.d.  1653,  410.  It  feems  he  had  thought 
proper  before  he  pub'ifhed  this  piece,  to  confult  Mr.  Henry 
Briggs,  (with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  while  that  gen- 
tleman was  mathematical  ledh.rerin  St.  John's  college  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  at  Grefliam)  for  his  opinion  in  the 
point,  whereupon  the  profefTor  returned  a  very  round  and 
ready  anfwer,  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  mere  fyftem  of 
groundlels  conceits.'  To  this  Mr.  Lilly  |  riming  an  an- 
iwer,  wherein  he  charged  his  antagoniit  with  covetoufriefs 
and  proftituting  his  function  to  worldly  v  ews,  cur  author 
wrote  ie  A  difcourfe  apologetical,"  vindicating  himfelf  from 
thofe  calumnies  (T). 

This  lalt  piece  was  publifhed  in  1654  410.  and  the  fame 
year  being  feized  with  a  fainting  fit  on  Friday  night  July  7» 
as  Mr.  Afke  fays,  or  rather  the  gth  as  his  fon  afiures  us, 
about  day  break  he  was  brought  to  himfelf  by  proper  affift- 
ance,  but  continued  very  weak  and  feeble,  and  fenfible  of 
his  approaching  end.  Accordingly  three  days  after  he  was 
feized  with  a  fever,  and  on  the  2-S th  he  loft  the  ufe  of  the 
lower  part  of  his  body,  but  retained  his  fenfes  perfectly  to 
-the  laft.  Next  day  towards  evening,  his  fon  prayed  by  him, 
in  which  he  joined  with  great  fervency,  and  being  thrown 
foon  after  into  his  laft  agonies,  he  expired  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age.  His  corps  was  interred  at  his  own  church, 
Augufl  enfuing,  Mr.  Simon  Aflie  preaching  his  funeral  fer- 
mon,  which  was  printed  in  1655,  4to.  with  a  narrative  of 
Mr.  Gataker's  life,  which  has  been  of  fervice  in  drawing  up 
this  memoir.  To  the  fermon  was  annexed  feveral  elegant 
poems  both  Englifh  and  Latin,  to  his  memory,  by  Dilling- 
ham,  Du  Port,  Dugard,  Stillingfleet,  Twine,  and  others. 
He  wou  d  never  fuffer  his  picture  to  be  drawn,  and  probably 
'tis  owing  to  the  fame  caufe,  that  no  {tone  marked  the  place 
of  his  burial  (u). 

Mr.  A(he  gives  him  the  following  character.  As  to  his 
perfon  he  was  of  a  middle  flature,  a  thin  habit  of  body,  a 
lively,  countenance,  and  frefh  complexion,  of  a  temperate 
dietj  of  a  free  and  chearful  converfation,  addicted  to  ftody, 

(T)  This  led  him  to  give  an  ac-  ing  him  with  avarice.  Yet  the  ,A- 
count  of  feveral  tranfadHor.s  of  his  ftrolosrer  in  defence  of  his  craft, 

o  ' 

life,  and  how  he   came   by    his  pre-  perfecuted  him  after  his  death.     See 

ferments.     He  was  very   temperate  his  article. 

in  his  diet  and  way  of  living,  which         (u)  Aubrey's  Hift,  of  Surrey  ;    in 

was  all  the  reafcn  Lilly  had  for  charg-  Rotherhithe. 

4  but 
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but  not  fecluding  himfelf  from  ufeful  company.  Of  a  quick 
apprehenfion,  {harp  reafon,  folia  judgment,  and  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  memory,  that  though  he  ufed  no  common  place  book, 
yet  he  had  all  his  reading  in  readinefs,  as  his  prodigious  num- 
ber of  quotations  {hew.  His  piety  and  charity  were  very 
exemplary,  and  his  modefty  fo  great,  that  he  declined  not 
only  large  offers  in  the  country,  but  alfo  ecclefiaftical  digni- 
ties, and  court  preferments,  and  ftudioufly  waved  the  coun- 
fel  of  fome  that  had  given  notice  of  him  to  prince  Henry,  fon 
to  king  James  I.  and  had  it  in  defign  to  make  way  for  his 
admiflion  to  a  chaplain's  place  to  his  highnefs.  He  was  a  man 
fo  moderate  and  confcientious,  that  he  would  not  go  the 
length  of  any  party,  which  was  the  true  reafon  of  his  not 
accepting  preferments.  M.  Gatakefs  houfe  was  a  private 
feminary  for  diverfe  young  gentlemen  of  this  nation,  and 
many  foreigners  reforted  to  him,  and  lodged  at  his  houfe  for 
advice  and  direction  in  their  ftudies. 

In  the    reigns    of   James  and  Charles  I.    he    difliked   the 

j 

high  notions,  that  were  regarded  then  by  churchmen,  as  the 
maxims  of  the  government,  which  he  rightly  forefaw  would 
be  fatal  both  to  them  and  the  church  This  kept  him  at  a 
diftance  from  thofe  that  were  in  higheft  authority,  and  though 
his  patrons  at  Lincoln's  Inn  would  have  procured  him  a  pre- 
bend at  leaft,  yet  he  refufed  it,  and  when  it  appeared  he  was 
not  to  be  gained,  it  was  natural  to  hold  him  fufpscled,  in 
which  ftate  he  continued  for  many  years.  When  he  came  to 
fit  in  the  afTembly  of  divines  at  Weftminfter,  for  which  he 
never  received  any  thing,  he  drew  upon  himfelf  the  diflike  at 
leaft,  if  not  the  hatred  of  fuch  as  were  zealous  for  the  hierar- 
chy. But  when  he  declared  himfelf  in  that  alTembly  in  fa- 
vour of  Epifcopacy,  and  excepted  againft  the  folemn  league 
and  covenant  till  the  words  were  fo  altered,  as  to  be  under- 
ftood  only  of  ecclefiaftical  courts,  and  what  he  and  thofe  of 
his  opinion,  took  to  be  the  exorbitant  power  of  bifhops,  he 
loft  the  affe&ions  of  the  other  partv,  who  were  for  deftroy- 
ing  epifcopacy  root  and  branch.  His  open  declaration  againft 
the  fubfequent  proceedings  of  thofe,  who  refolved  all  power 
and  authority  into  that  of  the  fword,  heightned  the  averfion 
of  the  predominant  fadion,  and  expofed  him  to  that  ill 
treatment  which  he  met  with  from  their  tools  ;  who  charged 
him  with  inconftancy,  changing  fides,  and  fquaring  his  doc- 
trine to  the  times :  whereas  he  was  always  confident  in  his 
principles,  and  inftead  of  fnifting  from  party  to  party,  was 
never  the  inftrument  of  any  party  :  but  lived  contented  upon 

Z  2  a  very 
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a  very  fmall  provifion,  at  moft  10  j  1.  a  year,  and  was  reviled 
for  keeping  that. 

His  extenlive  learning;  was  admired  by  the  great  men  abroad, 
as  Salmafius    and  others,   with   whom    he    held    a  correfpon- 
dence.     Axenius  ftile*  him  a  man  of  infinite  reading  and  ex- 
act judgment  ;  and   Colomies  tells  us,  that   of  all  the  critics 
of  that  age,   who  have  written  for  the  advancement  of  polite 
learning,  there    is   none  fuperior  to  him    in  the  talent  of  ex- 
plaining author.-,  and    that  he    was  a   man  of  extraordinary 
application    and    exaclnefs  (x)  :     this    character   was    forced 
from  him,  by  the  power  of  truth  itfelf,  for  he  has  not  fpared 
fuch   pafTages   as    he  judged   worthy    of   cenfure.     Morhoff 
fpeaks  of  all  our  author's  Latin  works  with  high  commenda- 
tion (Y).     And  Baillet  has  a  chapter  concerning  hi;  writings, 
in  which  he  acknowledges  his  profound  (kill  in  the  learned 
languages,  his  great  accuracy  and  admirable  fagacity,  but  adds, 
that  he  was    too  bold  in   his  conjectures  (z).     Our  author 
left  feveral  MSS.  fome  of  which  were  publifhed  by   his  fon 
Charles,  as  will  be  (hewn  in  the  enfuing  article. 

In  the  courfe  of  his  Ions;  life   he  had  four  wives  fucceflive- 

O 

]y.     His   fir  ft    marriage  already   taken  notice  of,  was  to  the 
widow  of  Mr.  William  Capper,  to  whofe  daughters  he  was 
fo  providentially   kind   in   their  education,  and   difpofmg  in 
marriage   to  two  divines    of  note,    and  continuing    fuch   a 
fatherly   love  to  them  and    theirs ;    that  the  world   miftook 
them  for  his  cwn  children,  efpecially   as   he  had  bred  them 
up  with   two  children,  fons  of  his  own.     This  wife  died  in 
childbed  of  a  fon,  who  bore  his  father's  name,  and    after  he 
had  feen  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  worlJ,  returned  home 
to  his  father,  at  whofe  houfe   he  died.     His  next  wife  was 
daughter  to  the  K.ev.  Mr.  Charles  Pinner,  who  died  in  child- 
bed of  a  fon,  Charles,  afterwards  ?n  eminent  divine.     Many 
years  were  palled  in  widowhood,  before  he  took  for  his  third 
•wife  a  gentlewoman  of  a  confiderable  family,  being  fitter  to  Sir 
George  and   Sir  John  Farewel,  by  whom  he  had  three  chil- 
dren, whereof  a  fon  and  daughter  died  before  their  mother, 
but  the  third,  a  daughter,  furv-ived  her  father.     His  laft  wife, 
was  the  widow  of  a  citizen,  with  whom  he  lived  twenty  four 
years,  but  without  ifTue  by  her,  and  furvived    her  two  years 
within  a  few  days. 

GATAKER  (CHASLES),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  at  Rotherhithe  or  RedrirT  in  Surrey,  ann.   1614.     He 

(x)  Cimel  liter  Co,  xx.  (z)  Jugement  de  Scavaas,   vol.  ii. 

(*v).  Polyhift.  Philof.  p.   279. 

was 
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was  firft  educated  with  great  tendernefs  at  home  by  his  fa- 
thep*  and  then  fent  to  St.  Paul's  fchool,  whence  at  fixteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  removed  to  Sidney  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Richard  Dugard, 
a  particular  friend  and  acquantaince  of  his  father.  By  the 
affiftance  of  fo  worthy  a  tutor,  he  profecufred  his  ftudies 
with  good  fuccefs,  till  he  took  his  batcheior  of  arts  degree. 

C  O 

But  a  few  years  after  becoming  acquainted  with  Lucius  lord 
Falkland,  that  extraordinary  nobleman  pleafed  with  Mr. 
Gataker's  learning  and  open  temper,  made  him  his  chap- 
lain ;  and  his  lordfhip's  feat  being  near  Oxford,  the  chaplain 
entered  himfelf  a  member  of  Pembroke  college  in  that  uni- 
verfity,  and  took  his  matter  of  arts  degree  there  June  30, 
1636.  This  was  a  very  agreeable  fituation,  and  he  had  a 
very  fair  profpect  of  being  preferred  by  the  known  generofity 
and  honour  of  his  noble  patron,  had  not  his  lordfhip  been  un- 
fortunately cut  off  in  the  civil  wars.  By  that  unlucky  event, 
all  Mr.  Gataker's  rifing  hopes  were  blafted  at  prefent,  and  he 
continued  unpreferred  till  1647,  when  Charles  earl  of  Caer- 
narvon procured  him  the  rectory  of  Haggerfton  or  Haggaf- 
ton,  near  Winflow  in  Buckinghamfhire. 

He  was  now  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  and  befides  per- 
forming the  duties  of  his  parifh,  after  fome  years  he  began  to 
think  of  doing  juftice  to  thofe  treafures  of  his  father  which 
had  come  into  his  hands.  In  this  refolution,  he  publifhed 
the  remainder  of  a  mifcellaneous  collection,  the  two  firft 
books  of  which  had  been  printed  by  his  father,  with  a  pro- 
mife  of  the  reft  in  all  fix,  under  the  title  of  "  Cinnus  five 
*£  Adverfaria  mifcellanea,  £c."  A  collection  of  mifcella- 
neous remarks,  &c.  Ann,  1651,  4to.  but  being  prevented 
by  ficknefs  and  infirmity  which  brought  on  his  death,  he 
foon  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  compleat  it,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly put  into  execution,  with  this  title,  <c  Adverfaria 
"  mifcellanea  pofthurna,  &c."  In  Englifh,  A  poftbumous 
Collection  of  mifcellaneous  remarks,  wherein  many  places 
of  fcripture,  and  thence  alfo  of  other  writings  are  explained^ 
Lond.  1659,  fol.  This  was  followed  by  another  pofthu- 
mous  piece  of  his  father's,  publifhed  in  16  o,  4-to.  with  the 
title  of  <c  An  Antidote  againft  error  concerning  jjftifica- 
"  tion  :  A  difcourfe  on  Rom.  iii.  2?,  too  precious  to  be 
4<  buried  in  obfcurity  "(A).  To  this  he  fubjoined  a  treatife  of 

Z  3  his 

(A)  This  character  feems    to  pro-     of  a  fon's   piety  to  his  father.    Bp. 
ceed  form  an  over-weening  foudnefs     Bull  obferves,    that  herein    he  had 

not 
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own,  on  the  fame  fubjccl,  entiuuled,  "  The  way  of  truth 
"  and  peace  ;  or  a  reconciliation  of  M.  Paul  and  St.  James, 
"  &c."  The  fame  year  was  handed  about  in  MS.  fome 
animadverfions  on  Mr.  (afterwards  bifhop)  "  Bull's  Harmo- 
nia  Apoftolica,"  which  our  author  concealing  his  name, 
communicated  to  feveral  bimops  by  letter,  urging  them  to 
make  ufe  of  ihcir  authority  in  condemning  the  doclrines  ad- 
vanced in  the  Harrr.onia,  as  pernicious  and  heretical,  and 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  church  of  England,  and  of 
all  other  reformed  churches  (B).  Mr.  Gataker  was  thought 
herein  to  fnew  too  much  heat,  and  bifhop  Bui!  wrote  an  an- 
fwer  to  the  nnimadverfions,  in  which  he  reflects  fevcrely  on 
the  fon,  for  publifhing  his  father's  poft  humous  tracis  juft 
mentioned  (c).  r.  Charles  Gataker  publifhed  fome  other 
controverfial  pieces,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  fecn  be- 
low (D). 

Ke  was  never  removed  by  any  preferment  from  Haggef- 
ton  ;  and  died  there  November  20,   1680,  and  was  interred 
in  the  chancel  of  that  church.     He   always   adhered    to   the 
doclrine  of    Calvin,    upon   juflihcation     and    predeftination. 
Mr.    Nelfon  obferves,      that     he  was     a   perfon    of    gre  -t 
violence  in  his  temper,  but  one  well  intentioned,  and  a  very 
,     zealous  Proteflant,  and   if  he  had  preferved    more  coolnefs 
General       °^  thought,  and  read    more   of  the  Ancients,  and    fewer   of 
Didl.          the   Moderns,    would   have   made   no    mconliderabie   wri- 
ter (E). 

rot   confulted   the  reputation    of   a  (<  pacy,    &c."     Lond.     1673,    4 to. 

parent,     who    by    his    great   critical  to   which    is    added,  a  letter  to  Mr. 

knowledge,  and  other  learning,  had  Fr.   M.  ann.    1636,  written  by  Lu- 

made     himfclf     more    confide: able,  cius  lord  Pa'kland.       2.    "   the  Pa- 

than    to   deferve   that    fuch  crudities  "  pift's  bait/'   or  their  ufual  method 

ihould  be  published  under  his  name,  in  gaining  profelytes  anfwered,  Lond. 

at  leaft  by  a  Ton.     Refpon.   ad  Ani-  1674,  410.   to  which  is  added  a  let- 

madv.    7.     p.    i  jo.    in  Bulls   Latin  ter  of  the  lord  vifcount  Falkland  to 

works,  fol.  the  fame  gentleman.      3.   u  Exami- 

(B)  Life  of  bifhop   Bull,    p.   401.  "  nation  of  the  cafe  of  the  Quakers, 

(c)   The   bifhop's     anfv/er  is  in-  "  concerning     oaths,    &c."     '675, 

tituled,    Examen  Ce'nfura?,    &c.  4to.    4.  "  Ichnographia  doclrinae  de 

(D)  Ttiefe  are,    i.   "  An  Anfwer  "  Juftincaiione,  &c." 
**  to    five    captious    quefHons    pro-          (i.)  Life  of  biihop  Bull,  p.  145. 
*-*  pounded  by   a   faclor  for  the  pa- 

GAUDEN  (JOHN),  was  fon  of  John  Gauden,  vicar  of 
Mayfield  in  EfTex  (A),  where  he  was  born  in  1605.     ^e  ^a(^ 

(A)  Newcourt's  repertoriurn,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 

his 
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his  education  at  the  Grammar-fchool  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
in  Suffolk,  whence  he  was  removed  at  fixteen  years  of  age, 
to  St.  JohnVcollege  in  Cambridge,  and  having  made  a  good 
proficiency  in  academical  learning,  he  took  his  degrees  in 
arts.  About  1630,  he  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Ruffe!  of -Oh  ip  pen  ham  in  Cambridgemire,  and  was  prefented 
to  that  vicarage.  He  alfo  obtained  the  rectory  of  Bright- 
well,  near  Wallingford  in  Berkfhire,  which  bringing  him 
near  Oxford,  he  entered  hiriifelf  of  Wadham  college  in  that 

7  O 

univerfity,  and  became  tutor  to  two  of  his  father  in-law's 
fons ;  feveral  other  young  gentlemen,  and  fome  noblemen 
were  alfo  put  under  his  care.  At  the  fame  time,  in  teaching 
others,  he  taught  himfelf  too,  and  even  ftole  a  good  part  of 
the  night  from  his  natural  reft  to  profecute  his  ftudics ;  fo  that 
he  became  diftinguifhed  as  a  perfon  of  excellent  talents,  and 
an  admirable  fcholar.  With  this  chara-fter  he  proceeded 
B.  D.  July  22,  i' 35,  and  D.  D-  July  8,  1641. 

He  had  now  been  fome  years  chaplain  to  Robert  earl  of  War- 
wick. And  that  nobleman  tiding  with  the  parliament  againft 
t;.e  king,  was  followed  therein  by  his  chaplain,  who  being 
appointed  November  29,  1640,  to  preach  before  the  houfe 
of  commons,  adapted  his  difcourfe  fo  exactly  to  the  humour 
of  the  prevailing  party,  that  they  made  him  a  prefent  of  a 
large  filver  tankard,  which  was  generally  made  ufe  of  in  his 
houfe,  with  this  infcription,  '*  Donum  honorarium  populi 
"  Ann;licani  in  parliamento  congregati,  Johanni  Gaudenati." 
This  was  only  an  earneir.  of  future  favours.  In  that-  dif- 
courfe he  inveighed  agair.ft  pictures,  images,  and  other  fu- 
perftitious  ufages  of  popery,  and  at  the  fame  time,  exprefled 
himfelf  with  great  abhorrence  of  a  civil  war  then  approach- 
ing, and  of  feparating  the  interefb  of  the  king  and  his  peo- 
ple, exadtly  in  the  language  of  that  artful  and  infmuating 
leader  in  the  houfe,  Mr.  Hampden  :  and  accordingly  the 
parliament  next  year,  prefented  our  preacher  to  the  rich 
deanery  of  Bocking  in  Effex.  He  accepted  the  nomination, 
but  did  not  chufe  to  depend  entirely  upon  it,  and  therefore 
made  friends  to  Dr.  Laud,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  then 
the  parliament's  pi ifoner  in  the  Tower,  and  procured  a  col- 
lation from  his  grace,  undoubtedly  the  rightful  patron  (B). 

Upon  the  abolition  of  the  hierarchy,  and  eftabliihment  of 
the  Prefbyterian  form  of  church  government,  he  complied 
with  the  ruling  powers,  was  chofen  one  of  the  afiembly  of 

(B)  Mr.  Wood  fays  the  houfe  of  lords  fent  the   archbifhop  an  order  to 
doit.     Ath.  Ox.  vol.  ii.  col,   312. 

Z  4  divines, 
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divines,  who  met  at  Weftminftcr  in  1643,  anc^  to°k  tne  Co- 
venant (c)  as  enjoined  by  their  authority  ;  though  he  was 
far  from  approving  of  it,  and  offered  to  fome  principal  au- 
thors thereof,  his  juft  fcruples  and  objections  againft  it,  both 
as  to  matter  and  au  hority  :  and  though  his  name  was  amon^ 
thofe,  who  were  to  conftitute  the  aflembly  of  divines  (D); 
yet,  it  was  afterwards  ftruck  off  the  lift,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Godwin  put  into  his  room  ;  having  publiflied  the  fame  year, 
a  piece  intituled,  "  Certain  fcruples  and  douhts  of  confciencc 
«'  about  taking  the  folemn  League  and  Covenant,  tended  to 
<c  the  confideration  of  Sir  Laurence  Bromfield  and  Zacharias 
"  Crafton,"  410  :  and  though  at  length,  he  forbore  the  ufc 
of  the  Liturgy  of  England,  yet  he  prefevered  in  it  longer 
in  his  church  than  any  of  his  neighbours.  Nor  did  he  con- 
tinue any  longer  openly,  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  the  parlia- 
ment, than  they  ftuck  to  their  firft  avowed  principles  of  re- 
forming only,  and  not  rooting  out  monarchy  and  epifco- 
pacy. 

In  this  fpirit  he  was  one  of  thofe  divines,  who  figned 
the  protection  which  was  prefented  to  the  army,  againft  try- 
ing and  deftroying  the  king  ;  and  not  content  with  joining 
among  others  in  that  caufe,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  above 
the  red  by  publifhing  a  piece,  intituled,  "  The  religious  and 
<c  loyal  proteftation  of  John  Gauden,  doctor  in  divinity,  a- 
<c  gainft  the  prefent  declared  purpofes,  and  proceedings  of 
"  the  army,  and  others  about  the  trying  and  deftroying  our 
<c  fovereign  Lord  the  King  ;  fent  to  a  colonel,  to  be  pre- 
<c  fented  to  the  lord  Fairfax,  and  his  general  council  of  offi- 

(c)  Dr.  Walker's  true  account  of  a  fliameful  prevarication,    which   is 

the  author  of  E<*a.'»  Baa-iAjK»j,  &c.  p. 7.  but  ill  excufed  by  not  exprefsly  men- 

and    Burnet's    Hiftory    of    his   own  tioning  the    word  Covenant ;  and  it 

Times,    vol.  i.    p.  50.     Mr.   Wood  is  more  for  his  credit,  and   far  from 

pbferves,  that  this  was  generally  a-  incredible  in  itfelf,  notwithftanding, 

ffirmed  by  the  Prefbyterians  and  Fa-  the  order  enjoining  it   to  be   taken 

natics,  yet  the  doctor  pofitively  de-  by  every  minifter,  that  he  was  paflcd 

nied  it,  for  which  he  cites  his  Anti-  over,    if    we    confider    his    openly 

Baal-Berith,  p.  275,  276,  where  he  efpoufing  the  parliament  party,    and 

aiTures  the  world,  that  he  never  took  particularly,  his  connexions  with  the 

any  oaths,    but  thofe  appointed    by  earl   of  Warwick,  who  could  eafily 

law,  no  proteftation,  no  engagement,  influence  fuch  an  exemption  to  his 

no  league,  vow,   or  negative   oaths,  chaplain.     So   that  the   matter  refts 

and  for  this  Covenant  he  offered  free-  wholly  upon  the  authorities  here  ap- 

ly   to  fome  principal   authors  of  it,  pealed  to. 

his  many  juft  fcruples  and  objections         (D)  He  was  recommended  on  this 

againft  it,  &c.  as  above  in  the  text,  occafion    by    Sir  Dudley  North,    and 

words  which  cannot   be   underftood  Thomas  Chichley,  Efq;   Knights  for 

to   mean   any  thing  lefs  than  a  de-  the   county  of   Cambridge.      Wood 

nial    that  he  ever  took  it,  without  ubi  fupra. 

ce  cers, 
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«c  cers,  the  5th  of  January  1648."  London  1648.  4to. 
Nor  did  his  zeal  flop  here,  prefently  after  the  king's  death 
he  wrote  what  he  called,  tc  A  juft  Invective  againft  thofe  of 
<e  the  army  and  their  abettors,  who  murthered  king  Charles  I. 
"  on  the  30th  of  January  1648.  with  fome  other  poetical 
"  pieces  in  Latin,  referring  to  thofe  tragical  times,  written 
«  February  10,  1648"  (E). 

He  went  farther  ftill.  For  having  got  into  his  hands,  his 
Majefty's  Meditations,  &c.  written  by  himfelf ;  he  took  a 
copy  of  the  manufcript,  and  immediately  refolving  to  print 
it  with  all  fpeed,  he  prevailed  with  Mr.  Royfton,  the  king's 
printer,  to  undertake  the  work.  But  when  about  half  printed, 
a  difcovery  was  made,  and  all  the  {heets  then  wrought  off  were 
deftroyed.  However,  this  did  not  damp  Dr.  Gauden's 
fpirit.  He  attempted,  notwithftanding  to  print  it  again,  but 
could  by  no  pofiible  means  get  it  finished,  till  fome  few  days 
after  his  majefty's  deftru&ion,  when  it  came  out  under  the 
title  of  Eixwv  BfiWiAixn,  or,  "  The  portraiture  of  his  facred 
*'  majefty  in  his  folitude  and  fufferings."  Upon  its  firft  ap- 
pearance, the  powers  then  at  the  helm,  were  immediate- 
ly fenfible  how  dangerous  a  book  it  was  to  their  caufe, 
and  therefore,  let  all  their  engines  at  work  to  difcover  the 
publifher  ;  and  having  feized  the  manufcript  which  had  been 
fent  to  the  king,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  in- 
to the  bufmefs.  Dr.  Gauden  having  notice  of  this  proceeding, 
withdrew  privately  in  the  night  from  his  own  houfe  to  Sir 
John  Wentworth's,  near  Yarmouth,  with  a  defign  to  convey 
himfelf  beyond  fea.  But,  Mr.  Symonds,  his  majefty's  chap- 
lain, who  had  communicated  the  manufcript  to  the  doctor  (F), 
and  had  been  taken  up  in  adifguife,  happening  to  die  before 
his  intended  examination,  the  committe  were  not  able  to  find 
out  any  thing,  by  any  means  whatfoever;  hereupon,  the 
doctor  changed  his  resolution,  and  ftayed  in  England  (G)  : 
where  he  directed  his  conduct  with  fo  much  policy,  as  to 
keep  his  preferments  during  the  feveral  periods  of  the  ufurpa- 
tion,  notwithftanding,  he  publilhed  feveral  treatifes  in  vin- 
dication of  the  church  of  England  and  its  miniflers,  as  may 
be  feen  below  (H). 

In 

(E)  This,  however,  was  not  pub-  Hollingworth's    Defence     of     Ei:'.»v 

lifhed   tjll  after  the    Restoration  in  Baa-Ant*,  p.  16. 

1662.  -  (G)  Truth  brought  to  Light,  p.  351* 

(r)  He   was    re&or   of  Raine  in  a  pamphlet  by  Ludlow. 

Efiex,    which   being    in   the   neigh-  (H)  Thefe    are;     j.    Hierafpiftes, 

bourhood  of  Bocking,  he   had   con-  or,  A  Defence   by  way  of  Apology 

a  friendship  with  our  author,  of  the  Miniflers  of   the  Church  of 

England, 
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In  1659,  ns  ^oon   as  t^1e  ^r^  dawn  °f  tne  Defloration  be- 
gan to  (hew  itfelf,  the  doctor  printed   illfx  Jax^ua,   Ecclefiae 
Anglicanae    fufpiria ;    *'  The    tears,    fighs,  complaints   and 
"  prayer?,  of  the  church  of  England,   letting  forth   her    for- 
"  mer  conflitution,    compared  with   her  prdent   condition, 
"  alfo  the  vifible  caufes  and  probable  cures  of  her  diftemper," 
in    four    books,    fol.       The    fame    year  upon   the   death  of 
bifliop   Brownrigg,    he  fucceeded    him    as    preacher  to    the 
temple  (i)  :  and  upon  the  return  of  king  Charles  II.  he  fucceed- 
the  fame  bifhop  in   the  fee  of  Exeter,    in  November    1660, 
having  been  made  king's  chaplain    before.     The    value  of  a 
bifhopric  was  greatly  enhanced   at  this  time,   by  the  long  in- 
termiffion  that  had  happened  in  renewing  the  leafes  of  their 
eftates  during  the  abolition  of  epifcopacy.     In  this  view,  the 
nomination  to  Exeter  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  piefcnt  from 
his  majetfy  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  iince   our  bifliop  re- 
ceived that  fum.in  fines  on  the  renewal  of  leafes   (K). 

But  he  did  not  fit  down  content  here,  he  thought  his  fer- 
vices  deferved  fomething  more.  He  had  already  publifhed 
his  Anti  facrilegus,  or,  ct  A  Defenfative  againft  the  plaufible 
*'  or  gilded  poifonof  that  namelefs  paper,  fuppofed  to  be  the 
<e  plot  of  Cornelius  Burges  and  his  partners,  which  tempts 

England,  Lond.  1693.  4to.      2.  The  and  the    lawfulnefs  of   fwearing    in 

cafe    of   miniflers     maintenance    by  judicial  proceedings   in  order   to  an- 

tythes   (as  in  England)  plainly   dif-  fwer   the    fcruples   of    the  Quakers, 

cuffed   in  'conference   and    prudence.  Lend.  1649,  and  again  in  1662. 

Lend.  165-;.  410.   N.B.  Tythes  were  (i)  Wood  ibid.     That  prelate  died 

abolifhed  about  this  time.      3.  Chrift  December  17,  1659,    and  hii  funeral 

at   the  wedding,    or,    a   treatife   of  fermon  was  preached  by  our  author, 

Chriftian  marriages   to  be   fclemnly  who  printed  it  with  his  life  fubjoined. 

blefTed  by  minifiers.      N.  B.  Justices  (K)  Several  evidences  in  the  con- 

of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  per-  troverfy,    concerning  EJX^V  i:a<r.X;xr;, 

form  that   rite  in  thofe    times.     4.  by  J.  Young,  p.  26.  Lond.  1703.  4to. 

A  petitionary  Remonftrance  prefent-  Ludlow   tells   us,    that  in    order    to 

ed  to   O.  P.    [Oliver  Protector]    by  procure  a  tranflation,  he  alledged  to 

John  Gauden,  D.  D.  a  fon,  fervant,  the   king,    that  Exeter    had   a  high 

and  fupplicantfor  the  church  of  Eng-  rack  but  a  low  manger  :  if  fo,  hovc- 

land,  in  behalf  of  many  thoufands,  ever,  his  ambition    and  greedinefs  in 

his   diftreffed   brethren,  minifters    of  the  fpeech  may  be  cenfured,  yet  the 

the  Gofpel,  and  other  good  fcholars,  addrefs  to  the  witty  king  Charles  lit 

who  were  deprived  of  all  public  em-  was    not  ill  judged.       In  the   mean 

ployment  [viz.  by  his  declaration  of  time,    he  feems   not    to    have  been 

January    i,     1655.]     Lond.     1659.  wanting  to   his   duty   at    Exeter,  an 

Archbifhop  UPner  went    to  the  pro-  inflance  of  which,   is  implyed  in  his 

teclor  at  the  fame  time  to  intercede  for  counfel  delivered  to  forty  four  Pref- 

them.      Befides  thefe,    he  published  byters  and  Deacons,   after  they  had 

with  the  fame   fpirit   of    vindicating  been    ordained  by   him  January  13, 

the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  j  1660,  published    the  fame    year    in 

A  difcourfe  concerning  public  oaths,  folio. 

«   plot 
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£C  the  king's  majefty  by  the  offer  of  500,000!.  to  make 
"  p;ood  by  an  a6t  of  parliament,  to  the  purchafers  of  bifhops 
44  lands,  &c.  their  illegal  bargain  for  ninety-nine  years." 
1660.  4-to.  As  alfo  bis  Analyfis,  againit  the  Covenant  in  de- 
fence of  the  Hierarchy  ;  and  his  Anti-Baal-Berith,  or,  "  The 
44  bindinp-of  the  Covenant  and  all  the  Covenanters  to  their 

O 

44  good    behaviour,    &c.       With   an  anfwer  to   that  mon-% 
"  ftrous  parodox  of  no  facrilege,  no  fin,  to  alienate  church 
*'  lands,  without,   and  againft   all  la\vs  of  God    and  Man." 
Thefe  were  all  printed  before  his   promotion  to   the  fee   of 
Exeter  (M).     His  zeal  continued   to   glow  with  equal  ardor 
the  two  following  years  :  In  his   life  of  the   famous  Hooker, 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  that   great    man's  works,  published 
by   him   in   1661  ;    and   again  in  his  'c  Pillar  of  gratitude, 
44  humbly  dedicated  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  honour  of  his 
<£  majefty,  &c.    for    reftoring  epifcopacy."      In  1662.   fol. 
But  above  all,  he  particularly  pleaded  his  merit   in  refpecl  to 
the  Eixuv  B^<7iAi:r/i.     He  applied    to   the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
in  a  letter  dated  December  28,   i66<,  with  a  petition  to  the 
kino;  j   wherein,  having  declared  the  advantages  which  had  ac- 
crued to  the  crown  by  this  fervice,  he  adds,  that  what  was  done 
like  a  king,  fhould  have  a  king-like  retribution.      And  in  ano- 
ther letter  to  the  duke  of  York,    dated  January  17,  the  fame 
year,  he  ftrongiy  urges  the  o;reat  fervice  he  had  done,  and  im- 
portunately  begs  his  royal  hig;hnefs  to  intercede  for  him  with 
the  king.      Lord  chancellor  Hyde  thought  he  had  carried  his 
merit  too  far, with  regard  to  the  king's  book  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to 
him,  dated  March  13,  1661.    writes  thus,  44  The  particular, 
44  you  mention,  has  indeed  been  imparted  to  me  as  a  fecret :  I 
4C  am  forry,  I  ever  knew  it,   and  when    it   ceafes  to  be  a  fe- 
"  cret,  it  will  pleafe  none  but  Mr.  Milton  '    (N). 

However, 

(M)  Mr.  Wood  obferves,  that  king  conferred  on  him   the   bifhopric   of 

Charles   II.     taking    notice    that   his  Exeter.     Ath.  Ox.  ibid, 

chaplain  had  upon  all  occafions  taken  (N)  See   an   account   of  the   con- 

worthy  pains    in    the   pulpit,  and  at  troverfy   about   the   author    of  Ej;::.v 

the  prefs,   to   refcue  his   rnajefty  and  Ear./..*;,  in    Biog.  Brit.   vol.   iv.    p. 

the  church  of  England,  from   all  the  21^9.  et  feq.  Rem.  (H) 

miftakes  and  heterodox  opinions  of  fe-  (o)  Le  Neve's  Fafti,  p,  330.      Our 

veralanddifferentfa&ion3,asalfo,from  author,  it  feeins,    in    his  "  Pillar  of 

the  facrilegious  hands  of  thofe  falfe  Gratitude,"  had  remarked,  that  the 

brethren,  whofe   fcandalous   ccnver-  projedls  of  Prefbyterians   have   froth 

fation  was  confummate  in  devouring  in  their  heads,  and  blood  in  their  bot- 

church  lands,  and    then  with  impu-  torn,  as  the  water   of  thofe  that  la- 

dence   to  make  facrilege   lawful-;     I  hour  with  the   itone  and  ftrangury, 

fay,    for   thefe   ferviccs   his  inajefty  and  have  their  wounds  from  within. 

This 
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However,  he  ftuck  clofe  now  to  the  court,  and  in  compli- 
ance to  the  meafures  then  upon  the  carpet,  he  drew  up  a  de- 
claration for  liberty  of  conscience  extending  to  Papiit?,  of 
which  a  few  copies  were  printed  off,  though  prefently  called 
in;  and,  he  was  about  the  fame  time  employed  to  draw  up 
another  declaration  of  indulgence  to  the  Quakers,  by  an  ex- 
emption from  all  oaths.  He  alfo  wrote,  "  Confiderations 
4<  touching  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  P^ngland  in  refe- 
"  rence  to  his  Majefty's  late  declaration,  and  in  order  to  a 
"  happy  Union  in  Church  and  State,"  1660.  4to.  So  that 
he  obtained  a  removal  to  the  fee  of  Worcefter,  to  which  he 
was  elected  May  23,  1662,  and  confirmed  the  icth  of  June 
following.  But  this  promotion  he  was  fo  far  from  being  fa- 
tisfied  with,  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  an  injury.  He  had, 
it  feems,  applied  to  the  king  for  the  rich  biihopric  of  Win- 
chefter,  and  having  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  a 
translation  thither.  The  regret  and  vexation  at  the"  difap- 
pointment  is  thought  to  have  thrown  him  into  a  violent  fit  of 
the  {lone  and  flrangury,  which  put  a  period  to  his  life,  Sep- 
tember 20,  this  year.  His  corps  was  interred  in  the  choir  of 
Worcefter  cathedral,  and  a  handfome  monument  with  an  in- 
fcription,  was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory. 

After  his  death,  his  widow  being  left  with  five  children, 
four  fons  and  a  daughter,  in  confideration  of  the  (hort  time 
he  had  enjoyed  his  great  preferments,  and  the  charge  of  re- 
moving from  Exeter  to  Worcefter,  petitioned  the  king  for 
the  half  year's  profits  of  the  laft  bifhopric ;  but  her  petition 
was  rejected  as  unreafonable,  on  account  of  the  large  fortune 
that  came  into  the  bifhop's  hards  at  his  firft  coming  to  Exeter. 
As  to  his  character,  it  is  certain  he  was  an  ambitious  man, 
which,  as  is  ufuaily  the  cafe,  occafioned  the  moral  part  to  be 
feverely  fifted.  In  which  refpect,  the  behaviour  of  his  relict, 
though  otherwife  intended,  was  far  from  being  of  fervice  to 
his  memory.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  her  fon's,  after  the  bifhop's 

This  being  obferved  by    one  of  that  was   in    great  hazard,    and  he    was 

frft,  when  the  bifnop  was  feized  with  forced  to  fend  for  a  furgeon  who  re- 

jhis   diftemper,    he    published   what  lieved   him,     when    his    water   was 

follows.      "  It  pleafed  God,  within  a  froth  at  the   top,    and    blood    at  the 

few  days  after  the  publishing  of  this  bottom."   Mirabilis  Annus  Secundus, 

book,  to  fmitc   the   bilhop  with  that  &c.    Numb.  xxi.    p.  86,  87.       Mr. 

Tormenting     cliffemper,      which     he  Wood  feems  to  doubt    the  truth  qf 

there    makes   ufe   of    to   fet  off    his  this   ftory,    and   declares,     he    knew 

falfe   and   fcandalous    impeachment,  not  what  the  difeafe  was  which   took 

Sec.       He   lay    in    a   very    great   ex-  the  bifliop  OJt   of  this  world.      Ath. 

tremity  of  torture,  and   by  reafon  of  Ox.   vol.  ii.   col.  3  i  5. 
the  ilopping   of    his  water,    his  life 

c?eath, 
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death,  (he  calls  the  EMW  Ba<nAt>oi,  The  Jewel,  and  faid,  her 
nufband  had  hoped  to  make  a  fortune  by  it ;  and  that  fhe  had 
a  letter  of  a  very  great  man's,  which  would  clear  up  that  he 
writ  it.  This  aflertion,  as  the  earl  of  Clarendon  had  pre- 
dicted, was  eagerly  efpoufed  by  the  anti-royalifts,  in  the  view 
of  difparaging  king  Charles  I.,  and  that  kindling  the  indigna- 
tion of  thofe  who  thought  his  majefty  greatly  injured  there- 
by ;  thefe,  in  return,  expofed  the  dark  fide  of  our  biihop's 
picture  to  full  view,  and  reprefented  him  as  an  unconftant,  un- 
certain, ambiguous,  and  lukewarm  perfon,  covetous  of  pre- 
ferment, hafty  and  impatient  in  the  purfuit  of  it,  and  deeply 
tinctured  with  folly  and  vanity  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  an  un- 
happy blemifh  and  reproach  of  the  facred  order.  Nor  is 
bifhop  Kennet's  cenfure  lefs  fevere,  though  conveyed  in  a 
fomewhat  lefs  intemperate  language,  when  he  tells  us,  that 
Dr.  Gauden  was  capable  of  underwork,  and  made  himfelf  a 
tool  to  the  court,  by  the  moft  fordid  hopes  of  greater  favour 
in  it.  This  charge  is  fupported  only  by  two  inftances,  viz. 
his  drawing  up  the  two  declarations,  already  mentioned,  for 
liberty  of  confcience  to  the  Papifts,  and  indulgence  to  the 
Quakers,  in  refpect  to  taking  an  oath.  The  latter  of  which 
we  have  feen  patted  into  an  ad  of  parliament,  and  the  policy 
and  juftice  of  the  former  attefted  by  a  connivance  to  all  loyal 
Papifts,  or  fuch  as  deny  the  Pope's  power  to  difTolve  their 
allegiance  to  their  lawful  fovereign,  which  was  the  exprefs 
motive  for  making  the  declaration.  The  moft  candid  cha- 
racter of  him,  is  that  left  us  by  Mr.  Wood,  viz.  that  he  was 
efteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  to  be  a  very  comely  perfon, 
a  man  of  vaft  parts,  and  one  that  had  ftrangely  improved 
himfelf  by  unwearied  labour,  and  was  particularly  much  re- 
forted  to,  for  his  moft  admirable  and  edifying  way  of 
preaching. 

However,  it  is  certain,  he  had  too  luxuriant  an  imagina- 
tion, which  betrayed  him  into  a  ranknefs  of  ftile  in  the  Aiia- 
tic  way ;  and  from  thence,  as  bifhop  Burnet  argues  with 
others,  it  may  be  certainly  concluded,  that  not  he,  but  the 
king  himfelf  was  the  true  author  of  the  E*xwi/  B«<nX»xjj ;  in 
which,  there  is  a  noblenefs  and  juftnefs  of  thought,  with  a 
greatnefs  of  ftile,  that  made  it  be  looked  on  as  the  beft  writ 
book  in  the  Englifh  language. 

Soon  after  his  death  there  came  out  written  by  him,  u  A 
"  Difcourfe  of  artificial  beauty  in  point  of  confcience  be- 
"  tween  two  Ladies."  1662.  4to.  This  was  followed  by 
another  tract  publilhed  together,  with  fome  on  the  fame  fub- 
ject  by  Whitgift,  Hooker  and  Sanderfon,  under  the  title  of 

"  Prophecies 
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"  Prophecies  cone  mi:-,:*  the  return  of  Popery."    166%    4to« 
Thefe  were  aimed  at    the  fc\  .     who    were  laid   to  be 

opening   a  door   at   which  would     certainly    enter. 

Laftly,     in    lC8r,  there  .nol   in    i  2mo.    fi  The  whole 

<(>  Duty    of  a   Communicant,"    cVc.    with   bifhop  Gaud  en's 
name  prefixed  to  it. 

G  AY  (Joi-iN),  an  on^inal  poetic  genius,  was  defcended 
of  an  ancient  family,  which  deiivcd  his  name  from  Gilbert 
]e  Gay  of  Hampton  Gay  in  Oxfordihtre,  who  in  right  of 
his  wife,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  family  of  Cuitoyle, 
or  Curtis,  became  pofTeflld  of  the  lordfhip  of  Gold  worthy 
in  Devonfhire,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  name  of  Gay  for  many 
generations.  Our  author  was  born  in  tht-  year  of  the  Re- 
volution 1688,  near  Barnftapie  in  that  county,  and  put  to 
the  free-fchool  there  under  an  excellent  matter,  who  being 
bred  at  Weftminfter,  taught  in  the  method  of  that  fchool. 
Thus  he  had  the  advantage  cf  being  imbued  with  a  juft 
tafte  of  the  clafiics ;  but  the  family  eftate  beino;  much  re- 

o 

duced,  his  fortune  was  not  fufnclent  to  fupport  him  as  a 
gentleman  (A),  and  therefore,  his  friends  chofe  to  breed  him 
to  fome  genteel  trade.  Accordingly,  he  was  put  apprentice 
to  a  filk-mercer  in  London.  But  this  ftep  was  taken  with- 
out confulting  the  youth's  tafle  and  temper.  The  condition 
of  an  apprentice  appeared  too  illiberal ;  he  was  not  made  it 
feems  for  a  counter- caftor.  The  fhop  foon  became  his  aver- 
fion,  he  was  feldom  feen  in  it,  and  in  a  few  years  his  mafter, 
upon  the  offer  of  a  fmall  confideration,  willingly  confented  to 
give  up  his  indentures  :  having  thus  purchafed  the  eafe  of 
his  mind,  he  indulged  himfelf  freely  and  fully  in  that  courfe 
of  life,  to  which  he  was  irrefiftibly  drawn  by  nature.  Genius 
concurred  with  inclination  ;  poetry  was  at  once  his  delight 
and  his  talent;  and  he  fuffered  not  his  mufe  to  be  difturbed, 
by  any  difagreeable  attention  to  the  expence  of  cultivating  it. 
Thefe  qualities  recommended  him  to  fuch  company  and  ac- 
quaintance as  he  mod  affected  ;  and  among  others,  to  dean 
Swift  and  Mr.  Pope,  who  were  exceedingly  ftruck  with  the 
open  fincerity,  and  undifguifed  fimplicity  of  his  manners, 
and  the  eafmefs  of  his  temper.  To  this  laft  gentleman  he 
addreffed  the  firft  fruits  of  his  mufe,  intituled,  Rural  Sports, 
a  Georgic,  printed  in  1711.  This  piece  difcovered  a  rich 

(A)  In  his  Rural  Sports  he  fays : 

He  never  had  been  Weft  by  fortune's  hand, 
Nor  brighten' d  plowfliarcs  in  paternal  Hand. 

poetical 
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poetical  vein,  peculiar  to  himfeif,  and  met  with  fome  agree- 
able  atteftations  of    it's   merit,    that   would   have  been  en- 
joyed with  a  higher  relifti,  had    not  the   pleafure  been  inter- 
rupted  by  the  ill  ftate  of  his  finances,  which  by  an  uncom- 
mon decree  of  tho^htlefsnefs   and  Gullibility  (B),    were  re- 
duced now  to  a  low  ebb.     Our  poet's  pur'e  was  an  unerring 
barometer  of  his  (pints,   which    finking  with  it,  left  him  in 
the  apprehenfion    of  a    fervile    dependance,    a   condition  he 
dreaded  above   any  thing   that   could  befal  him.     However, 
the  clouds  were  (hortly  difpelled  by  the  kindnefs  of  the  duchefs 
of  Monmouth,  who   appointed   him  her  fecretary  in   1712, 
with  a  handfome  falary.     This  feafonable   favour  feating  him 
in  a  coach,  though  not  his  own,  kindled  his  mufe  into  a  new 
pregnancy.     He  firft  produced   his  celebrated  poem,  called, 
"  Trivia,    or,    the  Art  of  walking  the  Streets.3'     And  the 
following  year,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Pope,  he   formed  the 
plan  of  hisPaftorals.     There  is  not  perhaps  in  hiftory  a  more 
remarkable  example  of  the  force  of  friend/hip  in  an  author, 
than  was  the  undertaking  and  rmifhing  this  inimitable  poem. 
Mr.  Pope  in  his  fubfcription  of  the  Hanover-club  to  his  tran- 
flation  of  the  Iliad,    had   been   ill  ufed    by  Mr.  Philips  their 
fecretary,  and  his  rival  in  this  fpecies  of  poetry  :  Thetran- 
flator   highly   refented  the  affront,    and  meditating  revenge, 
intimates  to  his  friend  Gay,  how  greatly  it  was  in  his  power 
to  pluck    the  bayes  from    this  envied    rival's  forehead.     Our 
author  immediately  engages  in  his   friend's  quarrel,  and  exe- 
cutes   his  requeft  even  beyond  his  expectation.      The   rural 
fimplicity   neglected   by    Pope,  and  admireJ    in  Philips,  was 
found   in   it's    true  guife  only  in    the  iC  Shepherd's  Week." 
Here  only  nature  was  feen  exactly  fuch  as  the  country  affbrd- 
eth,  and  the   manner   meetly   copied   from    the  ruftical  folk 
therein.     This  exquifite  piece  came  out  in  1714,  with  a  de- 
dication to  lord  Bolingbroke  (c). 

In  the  mean  time,  fo  noble  a  way  of  ferving  his  friend,  was 
the  fure  way  of  ferving  himfeif.  The  moil  prornifing  views 
opened  to  him  at  court,  he  was  carelTed  by  fome  leading  perfons 
in  the  miniilry,  and  his  patronefs  rejoiced  to  fee  him  taken  from 
her  houfeto  attend  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  as  fecretary  in  his  em- 
baily  to  the  court  of  Hanover  the  fame  year.  But, whatever  were 
his  hopes  from  this  new  advancement,  it  is  certain,  they  begun 

(B)  Thefe  are  the  words  of  dean  in  Pope's  Works,  vol.  ix.  edit.  174.2. 
Swift  many  years  afterwards,  who  (c)  Dean  Swift  merrily  calls  this 

there  obferves,  thac  Providence  never  dedication,  our  author's  original  fin 

defigned  him,   for    this  reafon,  to  be  againft  the  court,  viz.   in  the  fucceed- 

above  two  and  twenty.     Letter  33d  ing  reigns,     Ibid.  Lett,  vi, 

and 
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and  ended  almoft  together ;  for  queen  Anne  died  in  fifteen 
days  after  their  arrival  at  Hanover.  However,  this  did  not 
prove  an  irreparable  'ofs  ;  his  prefent  fituaiion  made  him  per- 
fonally  known  to  the  fucceediflg  royal  family,  and  returning 
home  he  made  a  proper  ule  of  it,  in  a  handfome  compliment 
on  the  princefs  of  Wales,  confort  to  his  prefent  majelty  king 
George  11.  at  her  arrival  in  England  (D).  This  addrefs  pro- 
cured him  a  favourable  admittance  at  the  new  court,  and  that 
railing  a  new  flow  of  fpirits,  he  wrote  his  incomparable  farce, 
"  {  he  what  d'ye  call  it,"  which  was  brought  upon  the  ftage 
before  the  end  of  the  feafon,  and  honoured  with  their  royal 
hlghnefles  prefrnce.  The  profits,  likewife,  brought  fome 
ufeful  recruits  to  his  fortune,  and  his  poetical  merit  being  en- 
deared by  the  fweetnefs  and  fincerity  of  his  nature,  procured 
him  an  eafy  accefs  to  perfons  of  the  firft  diftinction,  and  he 
patted  his  time  among  the  great  with  much  fatisfaftion,  not- 
withftanding  the  baulk  of  his  expectation  of  fome  fubftantial 
favour  from  the  new  court,  where  he  met  with  nothing  better 
than  a  fmile.  In  1716,  he  made  a  viiit  to  his  native  country 
at  the  expence  of  lord  Burlington,  and  he  paid  his  lordfhip 
with  an  humorous  account  of  the  journey.  The  like  return 
was  made  for  Mr.  Pultney's  [the  prefent  earl  of  Bath]  favour, 
who  took  him  in  his  company  the  following  year  to  Aix  in 
France  (E). 

This  jaunting  about  with  fome  decent  appointments, 
was  one  of  the  higheft  relifhed  pleafures  of  Mr.  Gay's 
life  (FJ,  and  never  failed  of  calling  forth  his  mufe.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  France,  he  introduced  to  the  ftage, 
**  The  three  hours  after  marriage."  His  friends,  Mr.  Pope 
and  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  had  both  a  hand  in  this  performance, 
and  the  two  principal  characters  were  acted  by  two  of  the  beft 
comedians  at  that  time  :  yet,  with  all  thefe  helps  and  advan- 
tages, it  was  very  ill  received,  if  not  condemned  the  firft 
night  (G).  Our  author  flood  the  brunt  with  an  unufual  de- 
gree of  magnanimity,  which  feems  to  be  infpired  by  a  hearty 
regard  for  his  partners,  efpecially,  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  great- 
ly affected  with  it  :  Mr,  Gay  continued  as  before  to  mix  with 

(D)  See  his  "  Epiflle   to    a  Lady     Chron.  Hift.  anno   1717. 

"  occafioned  by    the  arrival  of  her         (F)  Th  s  foible  is    rallied  by  deaa 

"  royal    highnefs    the    Princefs     of  Swift,  with  his  ufual  kind  feverity  to 

"  Wales  j"  printed  in  his  Works.  our  author.      See   Letters   xlix.  and 

(E)  They  are  both  printed   in   his  Ivii.  in  Pope's  Works,  vol.  ix. 
Works.     This   laft  fnews   on  which          (G)  Gibber's   Lives  of  the    Poets, 
Tide  his  friends  lay,   for  Mr.  Pultney  v.-ho  obferves,  the  two  players  were 
had  refigned  his  place  of  fecretary  of  Johnfon  and  Mrs,  Oldfield. 

war,  in  April  proceeding.     Salmon's 

quality, 
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quality,  and  fo  encircled  flood  invulnerable.  In  1718,  he 
accompanied  Mr.  Pope  to  the  lord  Harcourt's  feat  in  Oxford- 
fhire,  where  they  clubb'd  wits  in  confecrating  to  poflerity  the 
death  of  two  ruftical  lovers,  unfortunately  killed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  by  a  flroke  of  lightening  (H). 

In  1720,  he  recruited  his  purfe  again  by  a  handfome  fubfcrip- 
tion  to  his  poems,  which  he  collected  and  printed  intwovols. 
4to.  But  falling  into  the  general  infatuation  cf  that  remarkable 
year,  he  loft  all  his  fortune  in  the  South- fea  fcheme,  and  con- 
fequently  all  his  fpirits.  In  reality,  this  ftroke  had  almoft 
proved  fatal  to  him,  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  cholic, 
and  after  langui(hing  fome  time,  removed  in  1722,  to  Hamp- 
ftead,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  waters ;  but  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  Dr.  Arburthnot,  who  conftantly  attended  him,  at 
length  he  recovered,  and  fet  about  writing  his  tragedy  called, 
<c  The  Captives;"  which  when  finimed,  he  had  the  honour 
of  reading  from  the  manufcript  to  queen  Caroline,  then  prin- 
cefs  of  Wales  in  1724.  Her  royal  highnefs  alfo  promifed 
him  further  marks  of  her  favour,  if  he  would  write  fome 
fables  in  verfe  for  the  ufe  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  undertook  the  tafk,  and  publifhed  the  fables  in 

1726,  with  a  dedication  to  that  prince.     All   this  was  done 
againft  th-e  advice  of  Mr.  Pope,  the  duke  being  then  only  an 
infant ;  and  the  refult  happened  as  that  friend  prefaged,  to  be 
very  difagreeable  to  him  (i). 

Upon  the  acceflion  of  his  prefent  majefty  to  the  throne,  he 
was  offered  the  place  of  gentleman-ufher  to  the  then  youngeft 
princefs  Louifa ;  a  poft  which  he  thought  beneath  his  acceptance 
(K):  and  refenting  the  offer  as  an  affront ;  in  that  ill-humour 
with  the  court,  he  wrote  the  famous  e<  Beggars  Opera,"  which 
being  brought  upon  the  ftage  in  the  beginning  of  November 

1727,  was  received  with  greater  applaufe  than  had  ever  been 
known  on  any  occafion.     Forbefides,  being  acled  in  London 
fixty-tbree  days,  without  interruption,  and  renewed  the  next 
feafon  with  fuccefs,  it  fpread  into  all  the  great  towns  of  Eng- 
land, was  played  in  many  places  to  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth 
time  ;  at  Bath  and  Briftol  fifty,  &c.     It  made  it's  progrefs  into 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  it  was  performed  twenty- 
four  days  fucceflively  ;  and  laftly,  was  acled  in  Minorca.     The 

(H)  See  Mr.  Gay's  letter  to  Elijah  (K)  He  excufed  himfelf  as  being 

Fenron,  in  Biogr.  Brit.  too  far  advanced  in  life.  Dean  Swift 

(i)  Dean  Swift  obferves,  that  in  is  very  merry  upon  it,  and  obferves 

the  Fables  he  was  thought  to  be  to  him,  that  O.  Cromwell  did  not 

fomething  too  bold  vviih  the  ccurt.  begin  to  appear  till  he  was  elder 

Intelligencer,  No  in.  Ibid,  Lett,  xxix. 
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ladies  carried  about  with  them  the  favourite  fongs  of  it  in 
fans,  and  hou!e$  were  furnifhed  with  it  in  fcreens.  The 
fame  of  it  was  not  confined  to  the  author  only  :  the  perfon 
who  acted  Polly,  till  then  obfcure,  being  all  at  once  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  town  ;  her  pictures  were  engraved,  and  fold 
in  great  numbers  ;  her  life  written  ;  books  of  letters  and 
verfes  to  her  publifhed,  and  pamphlets  made  of  her  fayings 
and  jefts  (L)  ;  and  to  crown  all,  after  being  the  mother  of 
fcvcial  ante-nuptial  children,  (he  obtained  the  title  and  rank 
of  a  duchefs  by  marriage.  There  is  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  to  be 
found  in  hiftory  an  example,  where  a  private  fubjeft  undifiin- 
guimed  either  by  birth  or  fortune,  had  it  in  his  power  to  feaft 
his  refentment  i'o  richly  at  the  expence  of  his  fovereign. 
But  this  was  not  all  :  He  went  on  in  the  fame  humour,  and 
caft  a  fecond  part  in  the  like-famioned  mold  ;  which  being 
excluded  from  the  ftage  by  the  lord  Chamberlain,  he  was 
encouraged  to  print  with  the  title  of  Polly,  by  fubfcription, 
and  this  too,  confidering  the  powers  employed  againft  it,  was 
incredibly  large  (M).  Neither  yet  did  it  end  here.  The 
duke  and  duchefs  of  Queenfberry  took  part  in  refenting  the 
indignity  put  upon  him  by  this  laft  a<St  of  power,  refigned 
their  reipe&ive  places  'at  court,  took  our  author  into  their 
houfe  and  family,  and  treated  him  with  all  the  endearing 
kindnefs,  of  an  intimate  and  much  beloved  friend. 

Thefe  noble  additions  to  his  fame,  his  fortune,  and  his  friend- 
fhips,  infpired  him  with  frefh  vigour,  railed  him  to  a  degree  of 
confidence  and  aflurance,  and  he  was  even  prompted  to  think 
that  lt  The  Wife  of  Bath,"  defpifed  and  rejected  as  it  had 
been  (N),  might  with  fome  improvements,  which  he  could 
now  give  it,  be  made  to  tafte  the  fweets  of  this  happy  change 
in  his  fortune.  In  this  temper  he  revifed  and  altered  it,  and 
brought  it  again  new  drefTed  upon  the  ftage  in  1729,  but 
had  the  mortification  to  fee  all  his  fanguine  hopes  of  its  fuc- 
cefs  blafted  ;  it  met  with  the  fame  fate  in  the  play-houfe  as  for- 
merly. This  rebuff  happened  in  March  1729-30:  and  there- 
upon, the  evil  fpirit  of  melancholy  entered  into  him  ;  which 
with  the  return  of  his  confHtutional  diftemper  the  cholic,  gave  a 
new  edge  to  the  fenfe  of  his  difappointments  ar  court,  with  re- 
fpecT:  to  the  Beggars  Opera.  In  that  fatire,  he  had  it  feems 
flattered  himfelr  witn  the  hopes  of  awing  the  court  into  a 

(L)  Swift's  Intelligencer,  No.  j  1 1.     Gibber,  the  father,  in   his  Apology, 
(M)   It  was  faici,  that  he  got  more     p.  144. 

this  way,   than  he    could  have  done          (N)   viz.    In    1714..  when   it   was 
by  a  bare   theatrical   reprefentation.     firil   acted.      Gibber's  Lives    of  the 

Poets. 
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difpofition  to  take  him  into  favour,  in  the  view  of  it's  being 
neceflary  to  keep  fo  powerful  a  pen  in  good  humour,  and 
engaging  it  on  their  fide. 

This  laft  refinement  upon  his  mifery,  added  to  the  former  in- 
dignities, threw  him  into  a  dejedion,  which  he  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  remove  by  another  tour  into  Somerfetfhiie.  in  1731. 
In  {hort,  he  grew  incurable.  But  t,he  ftate  bo'.h  of  his  body  and 
mind,  cannot  be  fo  fatisfaclorily  defcribed,  :^s  it  is  in  his  own 
account  of  it  to  Mr.  Pope.  Ci  My  melancholy  (fays  he)  increa- 
"  fes,  and  every  hour  threatens  me  with  fome  return  of  my 
6C  diftemper.  Nay,  I  think,  I  may  rather  fay,  I  have  it  on  me. 
<c  Not  the  divine  looks,  the  kind  favours  and  expreftions  of 
<;  the  divine  duchefs,  who  hereafter  {hall  be  in  place  of  a 
*'  queen  to  me,  nay,  (he  {hall  be  my  queen,  nor  the  inex- 
"  preflible  goodnefs  of  the  duke  can  in  the  leaft  cheer  me. 
"  The  drawing  room  no  more  receives  light  from  thefe  two 
"  ftars.  There  is  now  (what  Milton  fays  in  Hell)  darknefs 
u  vifible.  O  that  I  had  never  known  what  a  court  was. 
<c  Dear  Pope,  what  a  barren  foil  (to  me  fo)  have  1  been 
**  ftriving  to  produce  fomething  out  of !  Why  did  not  I  take 
your  advice  before  my  writing  fables  for  the  duke,  not  to 
write  them,  or  rather  to  write  them  for  fome  young  noble- 
man? It  is  my  hard  fate,  I  muft  get  nothing,  write  for 
<c  them  or  againft  them.'*  In  this  difpofition,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  we  find  him  rejecting  a  propofal,  made  to  him  by  this 
laft  mentioned  friend  in  1732,  of  trying  his  mufe  upon  the 
Hermitage,  then  lately  built  by  queen  Caroline  in  Richmond- 
gardens:  to  which  he  anfwers  with  a  fixed  defpondency,  that 
"  he  knew  himfelf  unworthy  of  royal  patronage." 

However,  in  the  fweetly  delightful  retirement  of  Amefbury, 
a  feat  of  his  noble  patron,  near  Stoneherige  upon  Salifburr 
plain,  he  found  lucid  intervals  enough  to  finifh  his  opera 
called,  Achilles,  and  coming  with  the  family  to  his  grace's 
houfe  in  Burlington-gardens,  to  pafs  the  winter  feafon,  he  gave 
that  piece  to  the  play- houfe,  and  the  week  after  was  fuddenly 
feized  with  a  violent  inflammatory  fever,  which  endino-  in 
a  mortification  of  his  bowels,  in  three  days  put  a  period  to 
his  life>  December  u,  1732.  In  his  {hort  illnefs  he  was  at- 
tended by  two  phyficians,  befides  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  who  par* 
ticularly  obferved,  that  it  was  the  moft  precipitate  cafe  he 
ever  knew;  meaning,  after  the  fever  {hewed  itfclf:  for  there 
were  prognoftics  enough  to  predict  his  approaching  end  loner 
before,  and  he  himfelf  was  fenfible  of  it.  In  the  beginning 
of  October,  he  fent  Mr.  Pope  the  laft  gift,  as  a  token  to  be 
kept  in  remembrance  of  his  dying  friend,  declaring,  that  he 
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found  by  many  warnings  he  had  no  continuing  city  here. 
*'  I  begin  (fays  he)  to  look  upon  myfelf  as  one  already 
<c  dead,  and  define,  my  dear  Mr.  Pope,  whom  I  love  as  my 
*'  own  foul,  if  you  furvive  me,  as  you  certainly  will,  if  a 
"  ftonc  fhould  mark  the  place  of  my  grave,  fee  thefe  words 
*'  put  upon  it : 

Life  is  a  jeft,    and  all  things  fhew  it, 
I  thought  fo  once,  but  now  I  know  it. 

<c  With  what  elfe  you  may  think  proper."  This  dying  re- 
quell  was  executed  by  that  friend  with  remarkable  piety  (o), 
and  the  whole  epitaph  infcribed  on  a  very  handfome  marble 
monument,  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  duke  and  duchefs  of 
Queenfberry,who  took  care  to  have  his  body  interred  with  a  fuit- 
able  funeral  folemnity.  The  corps  was  brought  by  the  com- 
pany of  upholders,  from  his  grace's  houfe  to  Exeter-change 
in  the  Strand,  where  after  lying  in  a  very  decent  flale,  it  was 
drawn  in  a  herfe  trimmed  with  plumes  of  black  and  white 
feathers,  attended  with  three  mourning  coaches  and  fix  horfes 
to  Weftminfter-Abbey,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  on 
the  23d  of  December  :  the  pall  was  fupported  by  the  earl  of 
ChefterfieM,  the  lord  vifcount  Cornbury,  the  honourable  Mr. 
Berkely,  general  Dormer,  Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr.  Pope;  the 
fervice  being  performed  by  the  then  dean,  Dr.  Wilcox, 
bifhop  of  Rochefter,  the  choir  attending.  He  was  interred 
In  the  South- crofs-iile,  againft  the  tomb  of  Chaucer,  near 
the  place  where  ftands  his  monument. 

The  opera  of  Achilles  was  brought  upon  the  ftage  foon 
after  his  death,  and  met  with  a  very  good  reception,  which 
was  greatly  promoted  by  the  duke  of  Queeniberry,  who  was 
uncommonly  affiduous  in  patronizing  it;  and  who,  as  Mr. 
Pope  obferves,  a6led  in  this,  and  every  thing  elfe,  more  than 
the  part  of  a  brother  to  his  deceafed  friend.  It  was  alfo, 
through  the  influence  of  his  example,  that  the  profits  of  the 
reprefentation  were  given  by  the  managers  of  the  play-houfe 
to  our  author's  two  widow  fitters,  Katherine  and  Johanna, 
relicls  of  Mr.  Baliet  and  Mr.  Fortefcue,  who  as  heir*  at  law, 
fhared  his  fortune  (about  the  fum  of  3000!.)  equally  between 
them;  which  difpofition  was  agreeable  to  his  own  defire,  and 

(o)  His  moral  charafter  is  particu-  ever,  had  been  revenged  by  Pope  in 

larly  infifted  on  ;  perhaps,  the  more,  the  Dunciad,  lib,  iii.   ver.  149,  150. 

as  it  had  been  afperfed  by  Jacob   in  firft  edition. 
his  Lives  of  the  poets  ;    which,  how- 

there- 
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thejefore  it  was  that  he  made  nd  will.  He  left  feveral  manu- 
fcripts  behind  him,  fome  of  which  came  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Pope,  who  for  that  part  of  them,  took  care  no  doubt 
(as  he  promifed  dean  Swift)  to  fupprefs  fuch  as  he  judged  un- 
worthy of  him.  A  few  years  after  his  death,  there  was  pub- 
lifhed  under  his  name  a  comedy,  called,  "  The  DiftreOe 
"  Wife,"  the  fecond  edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1750  i 
arrd  in  1754,  there  appeared  a  humorous  piece  infcribed  to 
him,  with  the  title  of  "  The  Rehearfal  at  Goatham." 

GAZA  (THEODORE),  a  very  eminent  man  at  the  time 
of  the  refurrection  of  letters  in  Europe,  was  born   at  Thef- 
ialonica  in  Greece  in  the  year  1398.     Some  have  called  him£,at>ric-B 
Theodore  de  Gaza,  as  if  he  had  been  a   native   of  that  vil-Niceron,&c. 
lage  ;  but  they  were  wrong  in  fo  doing.     His  country  beingtom.  xxix. 
invaded  by  the  Turks,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  it ;   and  in  the 
year  1430,  he  went  into  Italy,  to  feek  that  tranquility  abroad, 
which  was  denied  him  at  home.     He  applied  himfelf  imme- 
diately on   his  arrival   there  to   learn  the  Latin  tongue ;  and 
for  that  purpofe,   put  himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  Vidorinus 
de  Feltre,  who  taught  it  at  Mantua.     He  was,  indeed,  paft 
the  age,  when   languages   are    moft  eafily  attained,   yet  he 
made  himfelf  fuch  a  matter  of  the  Latin,  that  he  fpoke  and 
wrote  it  with  the  fame  facility  and  elegance,  as  if  it  had  been 
his  native  tongue  :     though    Erafmus   is  of  opinion,  that   neinC;c. 
could     never     fairly    divert    himfelf    of    his    Greek    idiom.niano. 
His    uncommon    parts    and     learning     foon     recommended 
him    to   public    notice:  and  particularly,  to  the  patronage  of 
cardinal  BefTarion.     Gaza   had   taken  a  very  fair    and    exact 

j 

copy  of  Homer's  Iliad;  for  tranfcribing  ancient  authors  was 
a  means,  which  the  learned  for  want  of  a  better,  frequently 
had  recourfe  to,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  to  fupport 
themfelves  and  their  families.  This  copy,  done  by  fo  illuf- 
trious  a  hand,  the  cardinal  was  extremely  defirous  to  purchafe; 
and  he  did  obtain  either  that,  or  one  like  it,  which  is  ftill  ex- 
tant in  his  library  at  Venice. 

About  the  year  1450,   he  went  to  Rome,  being  called  thi- 
ther   by   pope  Nicholas  V.  with  many  other  profeflbrs  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  fcattered  about  Italy,  in  order  to  tranflate  the 
Greek  authors  into  Latin.     Great  jealoufies   and   diflentions 
arofe  among  thefe  learned  thus  aflembled  ;  and  an  actual  quar-H<?d 
rel  broke  out  between  Gaza  and  Georgius  Trapezuntius  inGracdsII- 
particular.     Paul  Jovius,  however,    aflures  us,    that    he  not^rtnbusj&c* 
only  far  furpaffed  all  the  Greeks  his  fellow-labourers  and  con-^^1' 
temporaries   in   learning   and  folidity  of  judgment)  but  a!fo, 
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in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  ;  which,  fays  lovius,  he  at- 
tained to  th:it  fupreme  degree  of  perfection,  that  it  was  not 
eafy  to  difcern,  whether  he  wrote  heft  in  that  or  his  own 
native  tongue.  O.i  account  of  thefe  extraordinary  qualities 
r.o  doubt  it  was,  that  he  was  admitted  to  fuch  a  familiarity 
with  cardinal  BefTarion,  as  to  be  called  by  him  in  fome  of 
his  writings  his  friend  and  companion. 

Nicholas  V.  dying  in  the  year  1456,  Gaza  went  to  Naples, 
where  he  was  honourably    received    by    king    Alphonfus,  to 
whom    he    had  been  well   recommended;  but  this  p.ince  dy- 
iiu  in  1458,  he  returned  to  his  patron  the  cardinal  at  Rome, 
who  fuon  after  gave  him  a  benefice  in  Calabria.     Thi^  would 
have  been  a  very  competent  provision  for  a  man   fo  tempe- 
rate in  all  things  as  he  was,  but  yet  he  was  always  poor  and 
in  difhefs  ;  for  he  was  fo  extremely  attentive  to  his  literary 
prof.iTion,   that   he  left  the  care  and  management  of  his  fub- 
ftance  and  revenues  to  fervants ;  which   was  as  fure  a  way  to 
grow  needy,  as  if  he  had  fpent  them  in  the  moil  extrava- 
gant manner  himfclf.     There  goes  a  ftory,  that  towards  the 
latter  end    of  his   life,  he  went  to  Rome,  with    one  of  his 
peiformances  finely  written  upon  vellum,  which  he  prelented 
to  pope  Sixtus  IV.  expecting  to  receive  from    his  holinefs  an 
immenie  reward   for   fo  curious   and  valuable  a  prefent.     But 
the  pope,  it  is  laid,   having  couly  afked    him  the  expence  he 
had  been  at,  gave  him  but  juft  what   was  fufficient  to  defray 
it :    which  moved   the  indignation  of  Gaza   to   that  degree, 
that  he  could  not  forbear  faying,  that  "  it  was  high  time  to 
'*  return  to  his  own  country,  fince  thefe  over-  fed  afies  at  Rome 
ct  had  not   the    leaft    relifh    for    any   thing   but  weeds  and 
"  thirties,  their  tafte  being  too  depraved  for  what  wa^>  good 
*'  and  wholefome."     Pierius  Valerianus,   who  relates  this  in 
his  book   De  infaelicitate  literatorum,  adds,  that  Gaza  flung 
the  money  into  the  Tiber,  and  died  foon  after  ot  difappoint- 
ment  and  grief.     He   died   at  Rome,   and   in   the  year  1478, 
which  rni^ht,  for  any  thing  we  know,  be  foon  after  the  pre- 
fentation  of  his  buok  :    he  might  die  too  of  difappointment, 
though   there   is  no  reafon  to  impute  it  to  that,  for  he  was 
eighty  years  of  age;    but  that  out  of  vexation,  be  it  ever  fo 
great,  he  (hould  fling  any  fum  of  money  into  the  Tiber,   and 
at  a  tim~  too,   when   he  could    not  but  be    in    the  extremefl 
want  of  it,   io  highly  improbable,  and  carries   much  the  air 
of  a  fable. 

His  works  may  be  divided  into  original  pieces  and  trani- 
JationF,  of  the  former  ;rra;  i.  Grammatics  Graecae  libri 
qu.-.tuor.  Written  in  Greek,  and  printed  firfl  at  Venice  in 
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1495:  afterv/ards  at  Bafil  in  1522,  with  a  Latin  translation 
by  Erafmus.  2.  Liber  de  Atticis  Manfibus.  Greece.  By 
way  of  fupplement  to  his  grammar,  with  which  it  was  print- 
ed with  a  Latin  verfion.  3.  Epirtola  ad  Francifcum  Phtlel- 
phum  de  origine  Turcarum,  Graece,  cum  verfione  Leonis 
Allatii.  Printed  in  the  Symmicla  of  the  Translator  at 
Cologne  in  "653.  His  tranflations  are  a!fo  of  two  forts; 
from  Greek  into  Latin,  and  from  Latin  into  Greek.  Of  the 
latter  fort  are  Cicero's  pieces,  De  Seneclute,  and  De  Somnio 
Scipionis :  both  printed  in  Aldus's  edition  of  Cicero's  works 
in  1523.  8vo.  Of  the  former  fort  are,  Ariftotelis  libri  no- 
vem  Hiitoriae  Animalium  :  de  partibus  animalium  libri  qua- 
tuor  :  et  de  generatione  animalium  libri  quinque.  Latine 
verfi.  Venet.  1470.  It  was  Ariftotle's  Hiitory  of  Animals, 
which  feems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  enmity,  be- 
tween Gaza  and  George  Trapezuntius.  Trapezuntius,  it 
feems,  had  rranflated  the  fame  work  before  Ga#a:  and  though 
Gaza  had  made  great  ufe  of  Trapezuntius's  verfion,  yet  in  his 
preface  he  boafts,  that  he  had  negjeded  toconfultany  tranfla- 
tions whatever  and  he  declared  contemptuoufly  withal,  that 

his  defign  was  not  to  enter  the  lilt  with  other  tranflators,  or 

o 

to  vie  with  thofe,  whom  it  would  be  fo  eafy  to  conquer. 
This  Trapezuntius  relented,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  a- 
bufing  him  for.  The  fame  hiftory  of  animals,  or  rather,  as 
Pierrius  Valerianus  fays,  his  divine  elucubrations  upon  it> 
were  memorable  on  another  account ;  for  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  work,  which  he  prefcnted  in  a  Latin  tranflation  to 
pope  Sixtus,  and  for  which  he  underwent  fo  fevere  a  difap- 
pointment.  He  tranflated  alfo  feveral  other  Greek  pieces  in- 
to Latin  :  as,  Ariftotelis  Problemata,  Theophrafti  Hiftorias 
plantarum  libri  decem,  Alexandri  problematum  libri  duo, 
^Eliani  liber  de  inftruendis  aciebus,  Joannis  Chryfoftomi 
Homiliae  quinque  de  incomprehenfibili  Dei  Natura.  There 
is  alfo  a  piece  or  two,  which  has  never  been  published. 

There  is  no  man  of  learning,  fpoken  of  in  higher  terms, 
and  more  univerfally,  than  Gaza.  Scaliger  ufed  to  fay,  that 
"  of  all  thofe  who  revived  the  belles  lettres  in  Italy,  there 
<c  were  not  «bove  three,  that  he  was  inclined  to  envy  :  the 
ei  firft  was  Theodore  Gaza,  who  was  certainly  a  great  and 
<c  learned  man,  though  he  has  committed  fome  miltakes  in 

D 

<c  his  verfion  of  Angle's  hiftory  of  animals.     The  fecond 
"  was  Angelus  Politianus ;    and  the  third  was  Picus  of  Mi 
"  randula."     In  another  pfa  e,  he  calls   him  dottiflimus,  a?. 
moft  learned  man  ;  commends    his  grammar;  and  fays,  that 
"  he  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  beft  uanilators  of  Greek 
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Sealigerana, «  authors  into  Latin."  Huetius,  in  a  book  written  on  pur- 
Portenor.  ^Qfe  to  determine  the  merit  of  tranflators,  obferves,  that 
"  though  he  does  not  differ  from  the  judgment  of  Jofeph 
"  Scalier,  in  regard  to  Gaza's  tranflations,  where  he  allows 
*'  that  fome  things  might  be  better,  and  fome  entirely  al- 
"  tcred  ;  yet,  that  upon  the  whole  he  (hould  be  glad,  if  all 
"  tranflators  would  do  as  well,  would  exhibit  the  fame  fi- 
Ce  Chris  "  dclity,  perfpicuity,  and  elegance,  that  Gaza  has  done." 
Interpret!-  All  thefe  elegies,  notwithstanding,  Gaza  was  one  of  thofe, 
whom  Pierius  Valerianus  thought  proper  to  record  in  his 
book,  De  infelicitate  literatorum  :  in  fhort,  he  was,  as  we 
have  faid,  poor  and  frequently  diftrcfled  ;  which,  however, 
was  not  owing  to  his  learning,  but  to  his  neglecl  in  culti- 
vating the  art  of  oeconomy,  an  art  of  infinitely  more  value 
by  itfelf,  than  the  knowledge  of  all  the  languages  in  the 
world  without  it. 

GELASIUS  the  forty  eighth  bimop  of  Rome,  was 
chofen  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  492,  in  the  room  of  his 
predeceflbr  Felix,  after  a  vacancy  of  five  days  only.  He  was 
the  fon  of  one  Valerius,  by  birth  an  African"  according  to 
fome,  and  as  others  fay  a  Roman  (A).  He  was  no  fooner 
in  ft  ailed ,  than  he  wrote  a  moft  refpeclful  letter  to  Anaftafius 
the  emperor,  to  acquaint  him  with  his  promotion,  and  re- 
commend to  his  protection  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
faith  of  Chalcedon.  To  this  letter  the  emperor  returned  no 
anfwer  (B)  :  but  Euphemius,  bifhop  of  Conftantinople,  to 
whom  the  pope  had  not  condefcended  to  notify  his  election, 
as  was  cuftomary,  wrote  to  him  the  firft,  to  let  him  know 
that  he  muft  not  think  of  having  the  name  of  Acaclus  ftruck 
out  of  the  diptychs,  which  the  people  of  Conftantinople 
would  never  fuffer  (c),  fince  Acacius  had  never  been  guilty 
of  any  herefy,  that  his  faith  had  never  been  fo  much  as 
fufpected,  that  he  had  indeed  communicated  with  Mon- 
gus  (D),  but  not  till  Mongus  had  publicly  abjured  the  errors 
with  which  he  was  charged ;  that  Acacius  had  been  tried, 

(A)  Perhaps  he  was  a  native  of    of    confcience   to   all   his    fubjefts. 
Africa,  but  born    a  Roman  (for  fo     Evagr.  lib,  iii,  c.  29.  Theodor.  Left, 
he  ftiles  himfelf   Gelaf.    ep.  viii.  Ce-     p.  558. 

cil.    torn.  i.    p.  318.)    in   the  fenfe  (c)  The    fame    thing    had    been 

that  St.  Paul  was  a  Roman,  though  denied    to  Gelafius's  predeceffbr  Fe- 

born  in  Tarfus.  lix.     See  his  article. 

(B)  Anaftafius    was   ftrongly    in-  (D)  Mongus  was  patriarch  of  A- 
clined  to  the  dodlrineof  Eutyches,  and  lexandria,  and  had  been  condemned 
began  his  reign  with  granting  liberty  for  Eutichyanifm.     Ibid. 
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condemned,  and  depofed,  without  the  concurrence,  nay, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  collegues  in  the  Eaft  ;  and  con- 
fequently,  in  defiance  of  the  known  laws  and  pra&ice  of  the 
church.  However,  if  the  pope  ftill  infifted  on  his  name  be- 
ing erafed  out  of  the  facred  regifter,  he  advifes  him  to  write 
to  the  people  of  Conftantinople,  or  to  fend  legates  into  the 
Eaft  capable  of  difpofing  them  to  confent  to  his  requeft.  He 
clofes  his  letter,  with  conjuring  the  pope  to  take  the  will  of 
God  alone  for  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  without  fuffering  him- 
felf  to  be  fwayed  in  an  affair  of  fuch  infinite  confequence, 
by  any  engagements  he  might  apprehend  his  fee  to  be  under. 

This  letter  the  pope  anfwered  in  a  moft  arrogant,  imperi- 
ous, and  peremptory  ftile ;  declaring,  that  fo  Jong  as  the 
name  of  Acacius  was  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  diptychs,  he 
would  upon  no  confideration,  whatfoever,  be  reconciled  to 
the  church  of  Conftantinople.  He  al'ows  Acacius  to  be  no 
heretic,  but,  neverthelefs,  pretends  that  he  had  forfeited  his 
dignity  by  communicating  with  heretics;  and  lays  it  down  as 
a  general  rule,  that  an  excommunicated  perfon  infects  fuch 
as  communicate  with  him,  and  fuch  as  communicate  with  him, 
infe£t  all  who  communicate  with  them.  Upon  this  princi- 
ple, he  peremptorily  refufes  to  communicate  with  Euphemius, 
fo  long  as  he  kept  the  name  of  Acacius  in  the  diptychs,  and 
thereby  communicated  with  one  who  had  excommunicated 
himfelf,  by  communicating  with  an  excommunicated  perfon, 
meaning  Mongus. 

This  letter  gave  great  concern  to  Euphemius.  He  had  flat- 
tered himfelf  that  the  new  pope  might  be  more  peaceably  in- 
clined than  his  predeceflbr,  but  he  found  Gelafius  more  ob- 
ftinate  than  Felix  himfelf,  and  more  untra&able  ;  he  there- 
fore,  defpaired  of  feeing  an  end  put  to  the  fchifm  in  this 
pope's  days,  and  wrote  no  more. 

Nor  did  Gelafius  falfify  his  prefages.  For  the  following 
year  493,  in  a  letter  addrefled  to  all  the  bifhops  of  the  eaftern 
empire,  we  find  him  labouring  to  convince  them,  that  they 
are  all  heretics,  and  all  alike  excommunicated.  In  fupport  of 
which  fentence,  among  other  reafons,  after  a  long  defcant 
on  the  dignity  and  preheminence  of  the  apoftolic  fee,  he  con- 
cludes, that  what  St.  Peter,  that  is  the  pope,  had  bound,  no 
other  power  could  loofen,  and  what  St.  Peter  had  loofened, 
no  other  power  could  bind. 

The  inflexible  obftinacy  of  the  pope  gave  great  joy  to  the 
Greeks  of  the  Eutychian  party,  who  chofe  rather  to  live  fepa- 
rated  from,  than  united  with,  Rome  ;  and  triumphed,  in  fee- 
ing their  enemies  in  the  Eaft,  thus  deprived  of  the  affiftance 

they 
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they  might  receive  from  their  orthodox  friends  in  the  Weft. 
Of  this  evil  the  Catholic  biftops  were  well  apprifed,  and 
therefore,  applied  aga'n  to  the  pope  to  perfuade  him  to  a  re- 
conciliation, but  all  in  vain  :  fo,  that  their  endeavours  prov- 
ing fruitlcfs,  they  feperated  themfelves  in  their  turn  from  the 
communion  of  Rome,  ftruck  the  name  of"  Gelalius  out  of 
the  diptychs,  and  agreed  to  a  man  not  to  communicate  with 
him,  or  any  who  did. 

Thus  the  fchifm  continued  during  the  pontificate  and  life 
of  Gelafius,  who  finding  the  bifhops  of  Eaft  Illyricum,  un- 
der his  jurikJi<£tion,  not  fo  unanimous  in  this  point,   and  treat- 
ing it  as  a  matter  of  no  fuch  mighty  moment,  to  mention  or 
omit  the  name  of  a  man  [Acacius]   who   was  no   more,  as 
to  quarrel  about   it;  addrefled  three  long  letters  to  them,  to 
convince  them  that  this  was  a  matter  of  the  laft  importance, 
and  to  exhort  thofe  who  left  the  name  of  Acac  us  out  of  their 
diptychs,  not  to  communicate  with  thofe  who  kept  it  in,   but 
to  look  upon  them  as  enemies  to  the  church,  and  rebels  to  St. 
Peter,  on  pain  of  being  themfelveD  looked  upon  as  fuch  by  the 
apoftolic  fee  ;   which  was   obliging  them   to  quarrel  either  a- 
mong  themfeh'es,  or  with  him.     And  they  feem  to  have  chofen 
the   latter.     Thefe  letters  of  Gelafius  written  in  495,   were 
the  laft  he  wrote  concerning  Acacius. 

He  held,  indeed,  a  council  this  year  as  ufual  at  Rome,  con- 
fifting  of  forty- fix  bifhop?,  wherein  Mifenus  of  Cumae,  for- 
merly depofed  for  communicating  with  Acacius,  was  unani- 
moufly  re-admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  re- 
ftored  to  his  rank,  and  re-inftated  in  his  fee.  On  which  oc- 
cafion  the  pope  gave  a  remarkable  inftance  of  his  ammofity 
againft  the  Greeks  ;  for  before  he  would  grant  the  wifhed  for 
pardon  to  the  penitent  bifliop,  he  required  him  fulemnly  to 
proteft  and  declare  in  the  prefence  of  the  council,  that  he  con- 
demned, anathematized,  abhorred,  and  for  ever  execrated, 
Diofcorus,  -^Elurus,  Petrus  Mongus,  Petrus  Fullo,  Acacius, 
all  their  fucceifors,  accomplices,  abettors,  and  all  who  com- 
municated with  them.  This  was  curfing  at  once  the  better 
half  of  the  church,  the  emperor  living  ;  and  what  is  more, 
many  perfons  at  this  very  time  eminent  in  the  Eaft  for  their 
fan&ity  (E). 

The 

(E)  As  St.  Sabas,  St.  Theodcfius,  cation  with  Acacius,  Jived  in  the 
St.  Elias,  bilhop  of  Jerufalem,  St.  communion  of  his  fucceiTor,  died  out 
Daniel  Scyhte-,  the  Thaumaturgus  of  of  the  communion,  nay,  under  the 
hits  age,  &c.  Thtfe  all  flourished  at  curfe  of  Rome,  yet  (itrange  incon- 
this  very  time,  had  all  communi-  fiftency  of  that  church)  they  are  no\y 
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The  pope  made  a  long  fpeech  to  the  bimops  of  the  pre- 
fent  aflembly,  before  the  fentence  of  abfolution  was  pronoun- 
ced in  favour  of  Mifcnus,  in  which  he  alledged  a  new  rea- 
fon  why  he  could  not  fuffer  the  name  of  Acacius  to  be  kept 
in  the  diptychs,  becaufe  that  would  be  abfolving  him  after 
his  death  ;  which,  he  fays,  it  was  not  in  his  power  and  au- 
thority to  do.  It  is  a  little  furprizing,  that  Gelafius  (hould 
pretend  to  have  no  fuch  power,  iince  this  was  the  ufual  way, 
and  pracYifed  long  before  his  time,  of  condemning  the  guilty, 
and  abfolving  the  innocent,  after  their  death,  of  cutting  off 
the  former  from,  and  reftoring  the  latter  to  the  communion 
of  the  church.  Thus,  pope  Innocent,  one  of  the  prede- 
cefTors  of  Gelafius,  peremptorily  infixed  on  the  name  of 
Chryfoftom  being  inferted  in  the  diptychs  after  his  death  ; 
and  had  not  Atticus,  then'  bimop  of  Conftantinople  yielded 
at  laft,  the  keeping  a  name  out  had  been  attended  with  a  no 
lefs  fatal  divifion  in  the  church,  than  that  we  have  feen  occa- 
fioned  by  the  keeping  a  name  in.  For  Innocent  was  no  lefs 
obftinate  than  Gelafius:  And  indeed,  it  was  a  maxim  with 
them  all,  never  to  yield. 

The  following  year  496,  Gelafius  died,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  As  his  life,  we  may 
fay,  was  a  conftant  warfare  for  the  dignity  of  his  fee,  as  he 
maintained  with  an  inflexible  and  uhfhakeri  firmnefs  what 
his  predecefTor  had  done  -t  I  need  not  tell  the  reader,  that  he 
has  been  diftinguifhed  with  the  fame  honours,  and  is  now 
worfhipped  as  a  faint.  He  wrote  feveral  letters  befides  thofe 
I  have  mentioned,  but  they  only  relate  to  fome  particular 
points  of  the  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,*  and  contain  nothing 
that  is  either  material  or  new. 

In  his  time  the  Manichees  beeai  to  fprinj;  uD^eain,  not 

O  i  O  i          w 

withstanding  the  pains  Leo  I.  had  taken  to  root  them  out. 
They  held  wine  to  be  the  sail  of  the  prince  of  darknefs  ;F), 
therefore,  received  the  Eucharift  in  one  kind  only,  as  the 
Roman  Catholics  do  now  in  compliance  with  the  decrees  of 
Conftance  and  Trent.  But  that  practice  G-elauus  condemned 
in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  ordering  fuch  as  did  not  receive  in 
both  kinds,  to  be  excluded  from  both  :  becaufe,  one  and  the 
fame  myftery  cannot  be  divided  without  great  facrileJge  (G  ). 

Hefides  the  letters  of  Gelafius,  there  are  four  tracts  com- 
pofed  by  him  at  different  times :  i.  Of  the  bond  or  tic  of  the 

honoured  by  her  as  faints  of  the  firft         (F)  See  their  tenets  in  the  article 
rate,   and  invoked  by    the    fuccetfbrs     Manes. 

of  ihofe  by  whom  ihey  were  cuifed.  (G)  Gehfius  apud  Gratian  de  con- 

fecrat.  diftor.  c.  xii. 

Anathema, 
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Anathema,  De  Anathematis  vinculo  (H).  In  this  treatife  he 
obfrrves,  that  antiently  the  royalty  and  pricfrhood  were  often 
united  in  one  perfon,  among  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Gentiles  ; 
but,  that  fmce  the  coming  of  Chrifr,  thcfe  two  dignities  and 
the  different  powers  that  attend  them,  have  been  verted  in 
different  peifons;  and  thence  he  concludes,  that  neither  ought 
to  encroach  on  the  other ;  but  that  the  temporal  power  fhould 
be  left  imire  to  the  princes,  and  the  fpiritual  to  the  priefts, 
it  being  no  lefs  foreign  to  the  inftitution  of  Chriff,  for  a  prieft 
to  ufurp  the  functions  of  fovereignty,  than  it  is  for  a  fovc- 
reign  to  ufurp  thofe  of  the  prielthood  (i). 

2.  The  fecond  treatife  is  a  kind  of  remonftrance  againft  a 
Roman  fenator,  named  Androm;ichus,  and  othtrs,  who  were 
for  reftoring  the  Lupercalia.  That  folemnity,  lewd  and  fcan- 
dalous  as  it  was,  the  popes  had  fuffered  to  be  kept  yearly  un- 
der their  eyes,  till  the  time  of  Gelafius.  He  fuppreffed  it  in 
496  ;  but  the  city  proving  that  year  very  fickly,  the  Romans, 
who  it  feems  were  yet  but  half  Chriftians,  and  had  only 
grafted  the  Chriitian  religion  on  the  old  ftock  of  Pagan  funer- 
ftition.  afcribed  the  maladies  with  which  they  were  afflicted 
to  the  fupprcflion  of  that  feftival,  and  it  was  to  confute  this 
notion  that  Gelafius  wrote  the  prefent  treatife  (K). 

The  third  trcatife  was  compofed  by  Gelatius  to  confute  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pelagians,  that  a  man  may  live  free  from 
fin. 

But  of  all  the  writings  of  this  pope,  that  which  he  pub- 
lifhed  of  the  two  natures,  againft  Eutyches  and  Neftorius,  is 
by  far  the  moft  eflemed.  In  this  treatife,  highly  commend- 

(H)  It  is  imperfect,  confufed,  and  by  fome  to  have  been  introduced  in 
hardly  intelligible  j  but  feems  to  have  their  room,  being  kept  on  the  fame 
been  written  with  a  defign  tojuftify,  day.  It  is  true,  there  is  noconform- 
or  rather  explain,  an  expreffion  in  ity  between  the  ceremonies  of  the 
the  fentence  pronounced  by  his  pre-  two  fefiivals  j  but  it  is  likewife  true, 
cleceflbr  againft  Acacius,  viz.  That  that  though  the  heathenifh  rites  were, 
he  never  fhould,  nor  ever  could  be  generally  fpeaking,  retained  aimoft 
abfolved  from  that  anathema,  there  intire  in  the  Chriitian  feafts,  and  on- 
being  no  bond  that  may  not  be  ly  fanclified  by  a  change  of  the  ob- 
ioofened  by  the  power  of  the  keys,  jedl,  as  the  ftatues  were  by  a  change 
But  his  explanation  is  as  unintelli-  of  the  name  j  yet  fometimes,  it  hap- 
gible  as  the  expreffion  itfelf.  pened,  that  in  the  room  of  the  Pagan, 

(:)   Let    Baronius   and  Bellarmine  a  Chriftian   fuperftition   was    intro- 

reconcile,  if  they  can,  the  maxims  of  duced    intirely    different    from    the 

Gelalius   with   thofe    of    his   fuccef-  Pagan  ;    the   people  only  wanting  to 

1'ors.  riot   ard  revel,  no  mauer  to  whofe 

(K)  The   Lupercalia    were   Pagan  honour,    or  with    what  ceremonies, 

feafts  in  honour  of  Pan.     The  feaft  as   their  Pagan   anceftors   had   done, 

of    the    purification    of     the    virgin  at  the  fame  ftated  times  and  feafuns 

V:  ry,  or  CanJlen  afs-day,  is  thought  of  the  year, 

ed 
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ed  by  all  the  ancients  (L),    Gelafius  undertakes  to  prove  the 
reality  of  the  two  natures  in  Chrift,  notwithftanding  their 
union,  and  argues  thus  :    The   facraments    of  the  body   and 
blood   of  Chrift  which   we   receive,    are   certainly   a  divine 
thing  ;  and  by  them,  we  are  made   partakers   of  the  divine 
nature ;  but  yet,  the  fubftance  or  nature  of  bread   and  wine 
do  not  ceafe  to  be  in  them.     Indeed,  the  image  and  fimilitude 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  is  celebrated  in  the  myfte- 
rious  a6tion  :    we  are,  therefore,  to  believe  ths  fame  thing  in 
our  Lord  Chrift  as  we  profefs,  celebrate,  or  take  in  his  image, 
viz.  that  as  by  the  perfecting  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the 
elements  pafs  into  a  divine  fubftance,  while  their  nature  ftill 
remains  in  its  own  propriety  ;    fo  in  that  principal  myftery 
(the  union  between  the  divine   and  human  natures),  whofe 
efficacy  and  power  thefe  reprefent,    there  remains  one  true 
and   perfecl  Chrift ;  and  both  natures,  of  which  he  confifts, 
remain  in  their  properties  unchangeable.     This  paflage  is  al- 
leged by  the  Proteftants,  to  (hew,    that  the  church  in   thofe 
days,  or,    at  leaft,    that  Gelafius  was  utterly    unacquainted 
with  the  doclrine  of  tranfubftantiation ;  but  the  Papifts  have 
not  wanted  means  to  refute  them  (M). 

To  the  other  writings  of  Gelafius,  we  may  add  the  decree 
which  he  publifhed,  concerning  the  canonical  and  apocryphal 
books  of  the  Scripture  and  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  fee. 
He  there  places  among  the  canonical  books,  thofe  which  we 
rejecl:  as  apocryphal,  and  which  the  church  rejected  in  St. 
Jerome's  time.  He  mentions  but  one  book  cf  the  Macca- 
bees, and  that  he  makes  canonical  as  his  predeceiTor  Inno- 
cent had  done. 

As  to  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  fee,  it  was  now  high 
time  for  the  popes  to  think  of  changing  the  foundation  on 
which  it  had  hitherto  ftood,  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  city 
and  the  decrees  of  the  councils.  Conftantinople  was  now 
fuperior  in  dignity  to  Rome  :  it  was  the  fole  imperial  city  in 
the  whole  Chriftian  world  ;  and  Rome  only  the  metropolis  of 
a  fmall  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  (N).  The  councils 

had 

(L)  See    Gennadius     de     Script,  fchoolmen  were  not   then    written; 

Ecclef.   c.  14.  addreffed  to  pope  Ge-  and  the  pope  exprefsly  declares,  that 

lalius.  he  did  not  pique  himfelf  about  the 

(M)  Baronius   for    inftance,     and  propriety  of  words       Baron.  Annal. 

Eellarmine,  too  obferves,   that  by  the  ad  ann.   496.   p.  2.,  3.   et   feq,      T  .'- 

word  fubftance,   the  pope  meant  no-  larm.  de  Euch.  lib. 

thing  more    than   the  acc;dems,  buc  Theodofius,  king  of  the  Ofirc- 

did  not  know  how   to  exprefs   him-  r  king  of  Iraly,   hav- 

felf  accurately,  as  the  books  of  the  ing  been   proclaimed   by  his  Goths 

after 
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had  all  founded   the   preheminence,  honours  and  privileges, 
granted  by  them  to  the  fee  of  Rome,   on   the   dignity   of  the 
city,  and  the  rega'd  and  refpect  that  was  due   to    the  metro- 
polis   and    feat  of  the  empire.     That   foundation    was  now 
withdrawn  ;  and  Gelafius  did  not  know,  but  as  two  oecume- 
nical councils  (of  Conftantmople  and  Chalcedon),   had  placed 
the  rival  fee  next  in  dignity  to  the  fee  of  Rome  ;   a  third  might 
upon  the  fame  principle,  raife  it  even  above  the  fee  of  Rome  ; 
as  it  had  been  already   raifed    above  thofe  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch.     To  prevent  this,    and   lay  a  foundation  that  could 
not  be  removed,    as  being   independent  of  councils,    and   at 
the  fame   time  might   fupport    the  primacy  whatever  became 
of  the  city,  he  enacted  the  prefent  decree  ;   boldly  declaring, 
as  if  all  records  had  been  deftroyed,  and   men  knew  nothing 
of  what  happened  a  few  years  before,  That  it  was  not  to  any 
councils,  or  the  decrees   of  any,  that  the  holy  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and   apoftolic  church   owed   her    primacy,  but  to   the 
words  of  our  Saviour,    faying   in  the   Gofpel,     <c  Thou  art 
"   Peter,"  &c.  and  thereby,  building  the  church  upon   him, 
as  upon  a  rock  that  nothing  could   (hake ;    that  the  Roman 
church  not  having  fpot  or  wrinkle,  was  confecrated  and  ex- 
alted above  all  other  churches,  by  the  prefence,  as  well  as  by 
the  death,  martyrdom,  and  glorious  triumph  of  the  two  chief 
apoftles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  who  fuffered  at  Rome  under 
Nero,  not  at  different  times,  as  the  heretics  fay,    but  at  the 
fame  time,  and  on  the  fame  day ;  and  that  the  Roman  church 
is  the  full  church,  becaufe  founded  by  the  firll  Apoftle,  &c. 

Gelafius  is  faid   to  have  written  fome  other  tracls  on  dif- 
ferent fubjecls  (o),  but  none  of  his   works  are  now  extant, 
befides  what  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  a  Sacramen- 
tarian  which  pafles  under  his  name,  and  was  printed  at  Rome 
in  1 68 1,  from  a  manufcript  thought  then  to  be  nine  hundred 
years  old.      His   fhle  is  elevated   but  obfcure,    and  in   fome 
places  abfolutely    unintelligible.       In  his  writings  is  a  sreat 
Bower's       deal  of  fa]fe  reafoiiing,   as  Du  Pin  has  obferved    (p),  and   he 
the  Popes,    often  fuppofes  for  certain,  what  is   abfolutely  groundlefs,  or 
very  ill  grounded. 

after  the  conqueft  of  it,  in  which  he  the  "Eaft  j  and  by  them  he  even  fuf- 

was  confirmed  by  Anallafius   at  his  fered  the  Roman  confuls  to  be  named, 

own   requeft,  who  fent  him  the  en-  Procop.  de  bell.  Gothic,  lib.  ii.  c.  6* 
llgns  of  royalty.     Whence  it   is  ma-          (o)  Gennad.  as  before, 
mfeft,    that   he   himfelf  owned,     he         (?)  Bib,  Eccles.  under  GelafiuJ, 
held  his  kingdom  of  the  emperors  of 

GELDEN- 
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GELDENHAUR  (GERARD),   a  very   learned  Ger- 
man, was  born  at  Nimeguen  in  the  year  1482.     He  ftudiedMejch;or 
claffical  learning  at  Deventer,  and  went  through  his  courfe  of  Adam,  de 
philofophy  at  Louvain  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  was  chofenVlt<  Theol. 
to  teach  that  fcience  there.     It  was  in  this  famous  univerfitv, 

>   * 

that  he  contracted  a  very  fbicl  friendmip  with  feveral  learned 
men,  and  in  particular  with  Erafmus.     He  made  fome  flay 
at  Antwerp,  from    whence  he  was  invited   to  the  court  of 
Charles  of  Auftria,  to  be  reader  and  hiftorian  to  that  prince: 
but   not  loving  to  change  his  abode  often,  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  attend  him  into  Spain,  but  difengaged  himfelf  from 
his   fervice,    and  entered   into  that   of  Philip  of  Burgundy, 
bifhop  of  Utrecht.     He  was  his  reader  and  fecretary  twelve 
years,    that  was,    to  the   year   1624;  after  which,  he  exe- 
cuted the  fame  functions  of  the  court  of  Maximilian  of  Bur- 
gundy.    He  was  fent  to  Wittemberg  in  the  year  1526,  in 
order  to  enquire  into  the   ftate  of  the  fchools,  and  of  the 
church  there.     He  faithfully  reported  what  he  had  obferved  in 
that  city,  and  confefTed  he  could  not  difapprove  of  a  doctrine 
fo  conformable  to  the  Scriptures,  as  that   which  he  heard 
there  :  and  upon  this  he  forfook  the  popifh  religion,  and  re- 
tired towards  the  Upper  Rhine.     He  married  at  Worms,  and 
taught  youth   there   for  fome  time.     Afterwards  he  was  in- 
viteJ  to  Augfburg,  to  undertake  the  fame  employment ;  and 
at  length,  in  the  year  1534,  he  went  from  thence  to  Mar- 
purg,  where  he  taught  hiltory  for  two  years,  and  then  divini- 
ty to  his  death.     He  died  of  the  plague  on  the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary 1542.     He  was  a  nun  well  fkilled  in  poetry,  rhetoric  and 
hiftory.     The  moft  considerable  of  his   works   are,  Hiftoria, 
Batavica,  Strafburg,   1533;    but  Voflius  mentions  an  edition D^Hlft-Lrt 
of  the  year  1520.     De  Batavorum  Infula.     Germanise  Infe- 
rioris  Hiftoria,  Strafburg  1532.      Epiftola  de  Zelandia.     Sa- 
tirae  O£to,  printed  at  Louvain,  in  1515. 

His  changing  his  religion,  and  fome  writings  which  he 
publimed  againft  the  church  of  Rome,  occafioned  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  Erafmus.  Erafmus  called  him  a  feditious 
fellow,  and  blamed  him  for  publiming  fcoffing  books,  which 
only  irritated  princes  againft  Luther's  followers.  He  blamed 
him  alfo  for  prefixing  the  name,  and  fome  notes  of  Erafmus 
to  certain  letters,  the  intent  of  which  was  to  (hew,  that  here- 
tics ought  not  to  be  punifhed.  This  was  expofing  Erafmus 
to  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  the  popifh  powers  :  for  it  was 
faying  in  effect,  that  Erafmus  had  furnifhed  the  innovators 
with  weapons  to  attack  their  enemies.  Nothing  could  be 
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more  true  ;  but  Erafmus  did  not  like  to  have  fuch  ill  offices 
done  him.  Age  had  made  him  a  coward,  if  he  was  not  one 
naturally  ;  and  he  was  afraid  to  avow  principles,  which  he 
fecretly  maintained.  He  abufed  Geldenhaur,  therefore,  in 
very  fevere  terms  ;  compared  him  to  the  traitor  Judas  ;  and 
inftead  of  aflifting  him  in  his  necefiity,  put  him  off  with 
raillery.  "  But,  my  dear  Vulturius,"  for  fo  he  nick-named 
bim,  "  iince  you  have  taken  the  refolution  toprofefsan  evan- 
4<  gelical  life,  I  wonder  you  find  poverty  uneafy  j  when  St. 
*'  Hilarion  not  having  money  enough  to  pay  his  boat-hire, 
*'  thought  it  caufe  of  glory,  that  he  had  undefignedly  ar- 
<c  rived  at  fuch  Gofpel  perfection.  St.  Paul  alfo  glories,  that 
"  he  knew  how  to  abound,  and  how  to  fuffer  need  ;  and 
<c  that  having  nothing,  he  profeffed  all  things.  The  fame 
<c  apoitle  commends  certain  Hebrews,  who  had  received  the 
*c  Gofpel,  that  they  took  the  fpoiling  of  their  goods  joyfully. 
cc  Add  that,  if  the  Jews  fuffer  none  to  be  poor  among  them, 
"  how  much  more  does  it  become  thofe  who  boaft  of  the 
cc  Gofpel,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  their  brethren  by  mutual 
charity  :  efpecially,  fince  evangelical  frugality  is  content 
with  very  little.  Thofe  who  live  by  the  fpirit  want  no 
delicacies,  if  they  have  but  bread  and  water :  they  are 
Grangers  to  luxury,  and  feed  on  failing.  We  read,  that 
lib.  31.  <c  the  apoflles  themielves  fatisfied  their  hunger  with  ears  of 
Dat«d  the  *<  corn  rubbed  in  their  hands.  Perhaps,  you  may  imagine 
Jembe'r*  ""  l  am  Jefting  a11  this  while,"— -very  likely—"  but  others 
1529.  "  will  not  think  fo." 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  Gerard  Geldenhaur  was  bet- 
ter known  by  the  name  of  his  country,  than  by  that  of  his 
family  ;  for  he  was  ufually  called  Gerard  us  Noviomagus  ; 
and  Erafmus,  in  his  letters  to  him,  gives  him  no  other 
name. 

GELENIUS  (SIGISMUND),  a  very  learned  and  excel- 
lent man,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Prague  about  the 
year  1498.  He  began  very  early  to  travel  through  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy  ;  and  eafily  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
languages  of  thofe  countries.  In  Italy,  he  confirmed  him- 
felf in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  learned  the 
Greek  under  Marcus  Mufurus.  In  his  return  to  Germany, 
he  went  through  Bafil  ;  and  became  acquainted  with  Eraf- 
mus, who  conceived  an  efteem  for  him,  and  recommended 
him  to  John  Frobenius  for  corrector  of  his  printing-houfe. 
Gelenius  accepted  of  that  charge,  laborious  as  it  was;  for 
he  had  a  great  number  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  books, 

which 
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which  Frobenius  was  printing,  to  correct.  He  acquitted 
himfelf  well  in  this  employment  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  Bafil  in  1554,  or  1555;  for  authors  are  not  agreed 
about  the  year.  He  had  married  in  that  city,  and  left  be- 
hind him  two  fons  and  a  daughter.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  and  very  corpulent.  He  had  an  excellent  memory, 
and  a  ready  (harp  wit.  He  was  wonderfully  mild  and 
goodnatured,  fo  that  he  could  fcarce  ever  be  put  into 
a  paflion.  He  never  bore  any  man  a  grudge;  was  not 
curious  to  pry  into  other  people's  affairs,  nor  at  all  mif- p™^1"^ 
truftful ;  but  endowed  with  primitive,  yet  not  weak,  Appian. 

fimplicity.  Alsxand* 

The  reader  may  wonder  at  our  recording  a  man,  who 
feems  to  have  been  remarkable  for  nothing  out  his  extreme 
good  temper  and  induftry :  but  he  is  ftill  to  be  farther  in- 
formed. Gelenius  was  not  content  with  correcting  the  prefs, 
but  fet  up  for  a  tranflator  and  critic  ;  and  few  learned  men 
have  tranflated  fo  many  works  from  Greek  into  Latin  as  he 
has  done.  Hear  what  an  able  judge,  no  lefs  than  the  cele- 
brated Henry  Valefius,  has  faid  in  his  favour ;  where,  hav- 
ing mentioned  Accurfius  and  Gelenius,  he  fays,  that  c<  both 
"  of  them  were  men  of  very  great  learning,  as  their  writ- 
<c  ings  teftify ;  but  that  Gelenius  had  a  greater  ftrength  of 
"  genius,  and  a  more  difcerning  judgment.  This  appears 
e*  from  many  valuable  works  of  his,  and  particularly,  from 
"  his  Latin  tranflations  of  Dionyfius  Halicarnafleniis,  Ap- 
<c  pian,  Philo,  Jofephus,  Origen^  and  others ;  all  which 
"  {hew  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  excellent  parts  and  fingu- 
"  lar  learning  :  as  likewife  does  his  edition  of  Ammianus 
*'  Marcellinus's  hiftory;  wherein  he  has  made  a  great  num- 
ber of  judicious  and  ingenious  emendations,  and  with  ad- 
mirable dexterity  reftored  the  ftrange  tranfpofition  of  page's^ 
which  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  manufcript  copies,  and  ap- 
pears in  Accurfius's  edition.  Wherefore,  I  willingly  give 
44  him  this  public  teftimony  of  applaufe,  that  no  one  has  as 
ec  yet  deferved  better  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  than  he."Henr.  Val 

*     r>       c 

He  firft  publifhed  a  dictionary  in  four  languages,  the  Greek,11 
Latin,  German,  and  Sclavonian  :  after  which  he  wrote  an- 
notations on  Livy  and  Pliny.  Erafmus  does  not  fpeak  fo  ad- 
vantag.eoufly  of  his  performance  on  Pliny :  but  on  the  con- 
trary gives  an  indifferent  character  of  it.  Gelenius,  he  fays, 
<c  was  ftrangely  irnpofed  on  by  a  manufcript  copy,  w.<.  rein 
**  fome  fmatterer  had  altered  whatever  he  thought  fit  oivt  of 
*4  his  own  head,  and  given  us  as  it  were  a  new  Pliny,  i  ad- 
4<  vifed  him  not  to  trufl  to  that  copy,  but  he  would  not  hearkeri 
*  VOL.  V,  B  b  «  to 
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c<  to  me.     Hermolaus  Barbarus  would  not  venture    to   a!' 
Patlfjflay  "   Pnny's  text-     Geienius  fancied  that   he  had   done  a  won- 
thezift,      "  dertu]  thing  ;    but  1  take  it  to  be  an   unpardonable  < 
X535'          He  publ  fhed  alfo  an  edition  of  Arnobius,  which  has  1'u 

been  very  much  condemned.  Barthius  calls  him  "  a  m 
"  ingenious  but  moft  bold  man,  and  one  who  has  taken  un- 
cc  borndcd  liberties  in  his  edition  of  Arnobius,  which  he  has 
"  reformed,  or  rather  transformed,  according  to  his  own 
Advctfaria  fancy."  and  the  prefacer  to  the  Leyden  edition  of  1651, 
lib, 44.  c.i. charges  him  with  "  trufting  too  much  to  his  own  abilities, 
"  with  inferting  his  conjectures  into  the  text,  with  rejecting 
"  the  ancient  readings  on  his  own  fingle  authority,  and  with 
"  drelling  up  an  Amobius  in  no  wife  refembling  the  true 
46  one."  The  judgment  of  Huetius  feems  to  allow  fome 
foundation  for  thefe  cenfures ;  who  fays,  that  Geienius  "  has 
"  left  more  monuments  of  his  /kill  in  tranflating,  than  al- 
"  mofl  any  one  elfe.  He  is  in  particular  eileemed  copious 
"  and  elegant ;  bold  in  bringing  feveral  periods  into  one,  or 
cs  breaking  them  into  more;  and  he  gives  a  new  turn  to 
<c  paiTages,  when  he  does  not  happen  to  understand  them.'* 

It  is  incredible,  what  a  difregard  this  great  and  good  man 
had  for  riches  and  honours.  The  employments,  wnich  were 
offered  him  in  other  places,  could  not  tempt  him  to  quit  his 
peaceful  fituation  at  Bafil.  Lucrative  profeilorfhips  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept;  arid  when  he  was  invited  to 
the  king  of  Bohemia's  court,  he  preferred  his  own  quiet  and 
humble  life  to  'the  fplendid  dignities  he  would  have  been 
troubled  with  there.  Though  Erafmus  judged  Geienius 
worthy  of  a  better  fortune,  yet  he  durtl  not  wifli  to  fee  him 
rich  ;  for  fear  it  fhoiild  abate  his  ardor  for  the  advancement 
of  learning.  According  to  Thuanus,  he  flruggled  all  his 
life  with  poverty. 
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GELLIBRAND  (HENRY),  profeflbr  of  Aflronomy 
at  Gremam  college  in  the  Jaft  century,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of 
Henry  Gellibrand,  A.  M.  and  fometiine  fellow  of  All-Souls 
college  in  Oxford,  and  afterwards  entering  into  matrimony, 
his  wife  brought  him  this  fon  November  17,  1597*  He  was 
born  in  the  pariih  of  St.  Bctolph,  Alderfgate,  in  London  : 
but  his  father  fettling  upon  a  paternal  eftate  at  Paul's  Cray 
in  Kent  (A),  he  had  the  rudiments  of  his  education  probably 

(A)  Our  author's  grandfather  John     defeat  of  the  Spanilh  Armada  by  Sir 
GelHbrand,    died     at     Paul's   Cray,     Francis  Drake. 
November  5,   1588,  the  year  of  the 
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?n  thofe  parts ;  however  that  be,  it  is  certain  he  removed 
fTom  fchool  tj  Oxford  in  1615,  and  was  entered  a  commoner 
in  the-  ftile  of  Generofi  filius  in  Trinity-college,  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Hannibal  Potter.  He  was  now  eighteen 
years  of  age,  but  being  one  of  that  kind  of  geniufes  whofe 
parts  do  not  open  very  early,  he  made  no  diftinguifhing 
figure,  before  he  took  his  firft  degree  in  arts,  November  25^ 
1619.  After  which  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became 
curate  of  Chiddingftone  in  Kent :  but,  having  taken  a  fancy 
for  Mathematics,  by  hearing  one  of  Sir  Henry  SavilJe's  lec- 
tures in  that  fcience,  he  grew  fo  deeply  enamoured  with  it, 
that  though  he  \vas  not  without  fome  good  views  in  the 
church,  he  refolved  to  forego  every  thing  in  that  way,  that 
might  have  been  procured  by  a  fuitable  attention  thereto, 
and  obtaining  a  certificate  of  his  piety  and  learning  from  the 
red-tor  of  his  parifli  and  the  neighbouring  clergy,  ho  con- 
tented himfelf  with  his  private  patrimony,  which  came  into 
his  hands  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  fame  year  that  he 
became  a  ftudent  at  Oxford,  and  made  his  beloved  Mathe- 
matics his  fole  employment. 

In  this  leifure,  hejprofecuted  his  ftudies  with  fo  much  dili- 
gence and  fuccefs,  that  before  he  proceeded  mailer  of  arts, 
which  v/as  May  6,  1623,  he  excelled  in  that  fcience,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  company  and  acquaintance  of  the  moft 
eminent  mailers.  Among  others,  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  lately 
appointed  Savilian  profefTor  of  Geometry  at  Oxford  by  the 
founder,  (hewed  him  particular  countenance  and  favour. 
This,  in  a  few  years,  was  improved  into  a  degree  of  intimate 
friendmip,  in  fo  much  that  the  profeflbr  communicated  to  him 
all  his  notions  and  difcoveries  ;  and  upon  the  deat  Mr. 
Edmund  Gunter,  recommended  him  to  the  truftees  or  Gre- 
iham-college,  where  he  once  held  the  geometric  lecture,  Tor 
the  Aftronomy-profeiTormip  there.  Thus  encouraged,  he 
applied  to  his  own  fociety  of  Trinity  for  a  testimonial,  which 
was  readily  granted,  recommending  him  both  for  his  ftudious 
and  virtuous  manners,  his  extraordinary  zeal  and  love  for  the 
Mathematics,  and  his  readinefs  and  dexterity  in  freely  com- 
municating to  any  of  that  fociety  his  knowledge  in  thofe 
ftudies.  This  teftimonial  was  dated  November  22,  .1626, 
and  our  candidate  was  elected  Aftronomy-profefibr  at  G re- 
{ham,  January  22d  following.  His  friend,  Mr.  Briggs,  dy- 
ing in  1630,  before  he  had  finifhed  his  Trigonometria  Britain 
nica,  recommended  the  completing  and  publishing  that  capi- 
tal-work to  our  author  :  who,  thereupon,  the  fame  day,  in 
®rder  to  fatisfy  the  public  of  his  abilities,  and  to  perform  his 
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friend's  dying  requefl,  procured  another  ample  attefiation 
figned  by  the  prefident  and  fellows  of  Trinity  college,  where- 
in among  other  things  very  much  in  his  favour,  it  is  faid, 
that  Air.  Hriggs  having  had  a  very  perfe6t  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Gellibrand's  <zood  undcrftandino;  in  the  Mathematics,  did 

tj7  \J  ^^^ 

moll  afreclionatcly  follicit  for  the  electing  of  him  into  Gre- 
flum-collee;e,  and  prevailed,  as  well  for  the  honour  of  that 
college,  as  for  the  laudable  employment  of  fo  fit  a  peribn  in 
that  profcflion,  and  that  he  continually  entertained  confe- 
rence with  him  ever  afterwards,  and  did  much  delight  to  im- 
I'.trt  his  long  experience  and  knowledge  unto  him,  as  a  father 
to  his  fon,  hoping  that  this  man's  younger  years,  might  keep 
and  hold  up  on  foot,  many  of  his  own  private  commenta- 
tions after  his  death,  which  he  commended  unto  him,  as  one 
who  intirely  fingled  himfelf  from  all  other  diflradlions,  to  in- 
tend that  kind  of  fludy  for  thefe  feven  years. 

As  Mr.  Gellibrand  was  puritannically  inclined,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  this  work,  his  fervant  William  Beale,  by 
his  encouragement,  published  an  almanack  for  the  year  1631, 
wherein  the  popifh  faints,  ufually  put  into  our  kalendar,  w&re 
omitted  'B);  and  the  names  of  other  faints  and  martyrs,  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  martyrs,  were  placed  in  their  room  as 
they  {land  in  Mr.  Fox's  kalendar.  This  gave  offence  to  Dr. 
Laud,  then  bifhop  Laud,  who  being  then  bifhop  of  London, 
cited  them  both  into  the  High-Commiflion  Court.  But  when 
the  caufe  came  to  a  hearing,  it  appeared  that  other  alma- 
nacks ul  the  fame  kind  had  formerly  been  printed  ;  where- 
upon, both  mafler  and  man  were  acquitted  by  archbifhop 
Abbot,  and  the  whole  court,  bifhop  Laud  only  excepted  ; 
which  was  afterwards  one  of  the  articles  againft  him  at  his 
own  trial. 

This  profecution  did  not  hinder  Mr.  Gellibrand  from  pro- 
ceeding in  his  friend's  work,  which  he  completed  in  163?, 
and  procured  it  to  be  printed  by  the  famous  IJlacque  Adrian, 
at  Gouda  in  Holland,  in  1633.  fol.  with  a  preface,  contain- 
ing a  jufl  encomium  of  Mr.  Briggs,  exprefled  in  fuch  ele- 
gant language,  as  {hews  him  to  have  been  a  good  mafler  of 
the  Latin  tongue  (cj.  While  he  \vas  abroad  on  this  bufmefs, 
he  had  fome  difcourfe  wjth  Dr.  Philip  Lanfberg,  an  eminent 

(B)  Wood  in  Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  fc)  Our  author  did  the  fecond 
i.  col.  613.  who  tells  us,  particu-  book,  which  was  tranflated  into 
larly,  that  the  Epiphany,  Annuncia-  Englifh,  and  publifhed  in  an  Englifh 
tion  of  our  Lady,  &c.  were  omit-  treatife  with  the  fame  title,  Trigo- 
ted  in  this  almanack.  nometria  Britannica,  &c.  the  firft 

part  by  John  Newton  in  1658.  fol. 

brother 
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brother  aftronomer  in  Zealand,  who  affirming,  that  he  was 
fully  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  fyftem.  Our 
author  obferves,  "  that  this  fo  ftiled  a  truth,  he  fhouid  re- 
<c  ceive  as  an  bypotbefis,  and  fo  be  eafily  led  on  to  the  con- 
"  fideration  of  the  imbeciliity  of  man's  apprehenfion  as 
"  not  able  rightly  to  conceive  of  this  admirable  opifice  of 
"  God,  or  frame  of  the  world,  without  falling  foui  on  fo 
66  great  an  abfurdity  :"  fo  firmly  was  our  author  fixed  in  his 
adherence  to  the  Ptolemaic  fyllem. 

He  wrote  feveral  things  after  this,  chiefly  tending  to  the 
improvement  of  navigation  (D),  which  would  probably  have 
been  further  advanced  by  him,  had  his  life  been  continued 
longer,  but  he  was  untimely  carried  off  by  a  fever  on  the 
Qth  of  February  1636,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
corpfe  lies  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter's  the  Poor,  London, 
without  any  infcription  to  his  memory.  His  tutor,  Dr.  Han- 
nibal Potter  (E),!  then  prefident  of  Trinity-college,  preached 
his  funeral  fermon,  wherein  he  gave  a  handfome  commen- 
dation of  his  piety  and  worth. 

However,  to  be  impartial,  as  to  his  charadler  in  the  learn- 
ed world,  which  is  that  of  a  mathematician,  it  muft  be  con- 
fefTed  ^that  whatever  progrefs  he  made  therein,  was  chiefly 
the  produce  of  a  plodding  induftry,  without  much  genius. 
Hence  we  fee,  that  he  was  not  capable  of  difcerning  the  true 
weight  and  force  of  the  reafoning  on  which  the  Copernican 
fyftem  was  built  in  his  time  ;  and  to  the  fame  caufe,  muft  un- 
deniably be  ascribed  that  confufion  and  amazement  he  was 
thrown  into,  in  confidering  the  change  (then,  indeed,  hard- 
ly well  difcovered)  in  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  : 

(D)  Thefe  are,    i.  An  Appendix  Leybourn  in  i6$z,  8vo.     4.  A  Latin 

concerning  Longitude.     Lond.  1633.  Oration  in   praife  of  the  Aftronomy 

4to.      Subjoined   to    the    voyage  of  of  Gaflendi,    fpoken  in  the  hall   of 

captain    Thomas    James    into      the  Chrift- Church  college,  Oxford,  fome- 

South-Sea.    It  is  reprinted  in  Harris's  time    before    he     left     the    univer- 

Voyages,  Lond.  174-8.    fol.    vol.   ii.  fity.     There  is  of  his  a  MS.  intitled, 

p.  435.     2-   A  Difcourfe  mathenm-  Diatriba  Lunaris,    in  theBritifh  libra- 

tical,  on  the   variation   of  the  mag-  ry,    and    fome   others   mentioned  in 

netic  needle  :    together  with  the  ad-  Birch's  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society, 

mirable  diminution  lately  difcovered.  vol.  iv. 

Lond.    1635.   4to<       3-  An  Inftitu-  (E)  This  gentleman  had    himfelf 

tion  trigonometrical,    explaining  the  a  turn  to  Mathematics,  and  his  bro- 

dimenfions  of  plain  and  fpherical  tri-  ther  Francis,  who  was  his  pupil  and 

angles,  by    fines,  tangents,    fecants,  contemporary   with   Gellibrand,    fee 

and  logarithms,  &c.  with  an  appen-  up   the  dial  on  the  north  fide  of  the 

dix  concerning  the  ufe  of  the  fore  old    quadrangle  of    Trinity  college  5 

ftaff,    quadrant,    and  no&urnal,     in  as  Gellibrand   did   that  on   the  eafl- 

navigation.     Lond.  1634.  8vo.   and  fide.     Wood's  Ath.  Ox. 
again    with    additions    by    William 
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A  ftate  of  mind,    which    is  the   characterise  of  a   narrow 

ge;;      ,   as  ;      urther  obfervcd  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  (F). 

. .  Gellibrau      had   four   younger  brothers,  John,   Edward, 

Thom.is  air.l  b:muel  ;   of  whom  John  was  his  executor,  and 

Thomas  who  waj  a  major   in  the   parliament-army,  and  was 

the     evidence    aiMtioried    by    Mr.    Prynne,     in     archbifhop 

Laud's  trial,  and  father  to  Samuel  Gellibrand,  Efq;  late 

under-iecretary  to  the  plantation-office. 

(v)  See  Dr.  Halley's  article. 

GEL  LI  (JoHN  BAPTIST),  an   eminent  ItJian   writer, 
Niceron,     and  very  extraordinary  perfon,  was  born  of  mean  parents  at 
Hommes     Florence  in  the  year  1498.     His  condition  was  fuch,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  trade  for  a  livelihood  ;  and 
accordingly,  he  was  brought  up  a  taylor.      Such,  however, 
was  the  acutenefs  and  greatnefs  of  his  genius,  that  this  did 
not  hinder  him  from  acquiring  more  languages  than  his  own, 
and   making  an    uncommon   progrefs    in   the   belles   lettres- 
Thuanus  fays,  indeed,  that  he  did  not  underftand  Latin,  but 
that  hiftorian  is  certainly  miftaken  :  for  Gelli  tranflated,  from, 
the  Latin  into  Italian,  the  life  of  Alphonfus  duke  of  Ferrara, 
by  Paul  lovius,  and  a  treatife  of  Simon  Porzio,  De  coloribus 
oculorum,  at  the  requeft  of  thofe  writers  ;    and  it  cannot  be 
imagined,  that  fuch  a  requeft  would  have   been  made,  if  it 
had  not  been  known,    that  he  underftood  the  Latin  tongue 
defsavans  more  tnan  ordinarily  well.      It  is  not  certain,  that  he  under- 
tom.  iii.      flood  the  Greek ;    nay,    it   is   pretty  well  agreed  that  he  did 
P-.x:°-        not:    for  though,  he  tranflated  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides  into 
Italian,  he  was  known   to  do  it  from  the  Latin  verfion.     He 
excelled,  however,  in  his   native  tongue,    and   acquired  the 
higheft  reputation  by  the  works  he  publifhed  in  it.       He  was 
acquainted  with  al:  the  wits  and  learned  of  Florence;   a/id  his 
merit  was  univerfaily  ^liown.     He   was   chofen  a  member  of 
the  academy  there;    and  the  city,  to  do  him  all   the  honour 
they  could,  made  him  ;,ne  of  their  burgefTes.     Neverthelefs, 
he   continued  the  exercife  of  his  profeffion  to  the  end  of  his 
life  ;  and  he  tells  us,  in  a  letter  to  F.  tVelchiori,  dated  the  3d 
of  March  1553,   r^at  ne  devoted  working  days  to  the  care  of 
his  body,   and  Sundays  and  fe'tivals  to  the  cukure  of  his  un- 
derftanding.     The  fame  letter  {hews  the  modefty  of  this  fur- 
prifing  man,   whom  we  find   reproaching  his  friend  therein, 
for  giving  him  honourable  titles,  which   did    not  agree   with 
the  lowneG  of  his  condition.     He  died  upon  the  a^th  of  July 
$563,  in  the  65  th  year  of  his  age. 

Iff 
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In  the  year  1 546,  he  published,  at  Florence,  Dialoghi,  in 
4to.  There  are  but  feven  dialogues  here  :  but  in  the  fifth 
editions  which  was  printed  in  1551,  in  8vo.  and  is  the  beft, 
there  are  three  more  added.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  he 
changed  the  title  from  Dialoghi,  to  J.  Capricci  del  Bottaio,— - 
La  Circe,  1549,  and  1550,  8vo.  This  work  confifts  of  ten 
dialogues,  and  treats  of  human  nature  :  where  the  author 
makrs  Ulyfles  and  fome  other  Greeks,  who  were  transformed 
by  the  forcerefs  Circe  into  various  beads,  to  difpute  about  the 
exce!lence  and  mifery  of  man  and  other  animals.  It  has  been 

, 

translated  into  Latin,  French,  and  Englifh.  Thefe  dia- 
logues, like  the  reft  of  Gelii's,  are  written  after  Lucian's 
manner. — Le  Lezioni  fatte  da  lui  nell'  Academia  Fiorentina, 
1551.  8vo.  Thefe  DifFertations  are  employed  upon  the 
poems  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  He  published  alfo  feveral  let- 
ters upon  Dante's  Inferno, — Ragionamento  fopra  le  difficulta 
del  mettere  in  Resole  la  noflra  lingua,  without  date.  He 
was  the  author  alfo  of  two  comedies,  La  Sporta  and  Lo  Er- 
rore ;  and  of  fome  trarifiations,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved. 

GEL  LI  US  (AuLUs),  or,  as  forne  have  called  him, 
Ageilius,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  antiquity,  who  lived 
in  the  fecond  century  under  Marcus  Aurclius,  and  fome  fuc- 
ceeding  emperors,  and  is  now  known  by  his  Noctes  Atticse. 
This  work  is  divided  into  books  and  chapters,  and  is  nothing 
but  a  colledlion  of  obfervations  on  authors,  winch  he  gathered 
up  from  reading  or  converfation,  and  put  together  for  the  ufe 
of  his  children.  Out  of  twenty  books  the  eighth  is  intiroiy 
loft;  nothing  but  the  heads  of  the  chapters  remaining.  He 
called  it  Nocles  Atticae,  becaufe  it  was  compofed  in  the  even- 
ings of  a  winter,  which  he  fpent  at  Athens.  The  chief 
value  of  it  is,  that  it  has  preferved  many  facts  and  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  which  are  not  to  be  found  elfewhere  : 
otherwife,  the  author  has  not  (hewn  any  great  judgment  in 
the  choice  of  his  materials,  which  are  little  e!fe  but  gramma- 
tical remarks  of  trifling  confequence.  His  ftile  does  not 
want  force  ;  but  it  abounds  with  improper  and  barbarous 
words,  which  often  make  it  obfcure.  The  critics  and  gram- 
marians have  beftowed  much  pains  upon  this  author  ;  and 
have  in  general  agreed  to  fpeak  well  of  him.  We  fay,  in 
general :  for  fome  have  fboken  of  him  not  quite  fo  well. 
Thus,  Ludovicus  Vives,  calls  him  a  downright  rhapfodift,  a 
confuted  collector,  a  prater  without  learning,  affected  in  his  Jj' 
words  and  fentences,  and  in  fnort  a  writer  for  the  moft  part  diibiplin, 
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frivolous  and  fometimes  falfc.  Voffius,  however,  tells  us, 
that  a  fpirtt  ot  refentment  made  Vives  and  fome  other  Spani- 
ards, exprefs  themfelves  thus  warmly  againft  Gellius,  becaufe 
he  had  treated  their  countryman  Seneca  in  a  manner  they 
did  not  like:  that  is,  coldly,  if  not  malicioufly.  After  many 
editions  of  this  author  he  was  publifhed  by  James  Prouft, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  at  Paris  in  1681,  4to  ;  and  by 
James  Gronovius  at  Leyden  in  1706.  4to. 

GENTILESCHT  (HORATIO),  an  eminent  Italian 
p:inter,  was  born  at  Pifa,  a  city  of  Tufcany,  about  the 
middle  of  the  (Ixteenth  century.  After  having  made  himfelf 
famou~  at  Florence,  Rome,  Genoa,  and  other  parts  of 
Italy,  he  removed  to  Savoy  ;  from  whence  he  went  to  France, 
and  at  laft,  upon  the  invitation  of  Charles  I.  came  over  to 
England.  He  was  well  received  by  that  king,  who  appoint- 
ed him  lodgings  in  his  court,  together  with  a  confiderabie 
falary  ;  and  employed  him  in  his  palace  at  Greenwich,  and 
other  public  places.  The  moft  remarkable  of  his  performan- 
ces in  England,  were  the  ceilings  of  Greenwich  and  York*- 
houfe.  He  did  alfo  a  Madonna,  a  Magdalen,  and  Lot  with 
his  two  daughter;,  for  king  Charles,  all  which  he  performed 
admirably  well.  His  moft  efteemed  piece  abroad,  was  the 
portico  of  cardinal  Bentivoglio's  palace  at  Rome.  He  made 
feveral  attempts  in  face-painting,  but  with  little  fuccefs; 
his  talent  lying  altogether  in  hiftories,  with  figures  as  big  as 
the  life.  He  was  much  in  favour  with  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  many  others  of  the  nobility.  After  twelve  years 
continuance  in  England,  he  died  here  at  eighty- four  years  of 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  queen's  chappel  at  Somerfet- 
houfe.  His  print  is  among  the  heads  of  Vandyke,  he  having 
been  drawn  by  that  great  matter. 

He  left  behind  him  a  daughter,  Artemifia  Gentilefchi,  who 
was  but  little  inferior  to  her  father  in  hiftory -painting,  and 
excelled  him  in  portraits.  She  lived  the  greateft  part  of  her 
time  at  Naples  in  much  fplendor ;  and  was  as  famous  all  over 
Europe  for  her  gallantry  and  love-intrigues,  as  for  her  talent 
in  painting  She  drew  many  hiftory-pieces  as  b'i£  as  the 
life,  am  jng  which,  the  moft  celebrated,  was  that  of  David 
with  the  h-ad  of  Goliah  in  his  hand.  She  drew  alfo  the 
portraits  of  fome  of  the  royal  family,  and  many  of  the  no- 
bility, of  England. 

GElxoIER.  /'Sir  BALTHAZAR),  a  painter  of  Antwerp, 
born  in  the  year  1592.     He  painted  fmall  figures  in  diftem- 
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per;  and  Charles  I.  king  of  England,  was  fo  pleafed  with 
his  performances,  that  he  invited  him  to  his  court.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham,  perceiving  that  he  was  a  man  of  very 
good  fenfe,  as  well  as  a  good  painter,  recommended  him 
zealoufly  to  his  majefty ;  who  knighted  him,  and  fent  him 
to  Bruffels,  where  he  refided  a  long  time  in  quality  of  agent 
for  the  king  of  Great-Britain. 

GESNER  (CONRAD)  an  eminent  phyfician  and  natu- 
ral philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  VafaGefner  and  Barbara  Frick, 
who  ga\  e  him  birth  in  Zurich  in  Switzerland  in  1516,  and 
he  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages there.  He  difcovered  a  happy  genius,  and  made  a 
very  quick  progrefs  in  thefe  elements  of  learning ;  but  his 
father  beins;  in  c  ire  urn  (lances  not  fufficient  to  breed  him  a 

^D 

fcholar,  was  determined  to  eafe  himfelf  from  any  further  ex- 
pence  in  that  way,  when  John  James  Ammien,  profefTor  of 
the  Latin  tongue  and  eloquence  at  Zurich,  took  him  to  his 
own  houfe,  and  charged  hirnfelf  with  the  care  of  his  educa- 
tion. Geiner  continued  three  years  with  this  patron,  and 
followed  his  ftudies  with  admirable  diligence;  wherein,  ne  had 
at  the  fame  time,  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  lectures  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Collins  upon  Quintilian's  Inftitutes  and  Plutarch's  lives. 
He  was  not  above  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  loft  his 
father,  who  was  killed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Switzerland,  and 
his  mother  not  having  wherewithal  to  maintain  him,  he 

c  * 

was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  efpecially,  as  he  fell  at  the 
fame  time  into  a  Jeucophlegmatic  dropfical  diforder.  How- 
ever, as  foon  as  he  recovered  his  health,  being  destitute  of 
other  friends,  he  refolved  to  feek  his  fortune,  young  as  he 
was,  in  foreign  countries.  In  this  difpofition  he  went  to 
Strafburg,  and  entering  into  the  fervice  of  Wolfgang  Fabri- 
cius  Capito,  he  refumed  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
of  which  he  had  learned  fomething  at  Zurich.  After  fome 
months  flay  at  Strafburg  he  returned  to  Switzerland,  where 
the  public  tranquility  being  reftored,  he  procured  a  penfion 
from  the  academy  of  Zurich,  which  enabled  him  to  make 
the  tour  of  France. 

Thither,  he  therefore  travelled  together  with  John  Frifius, 
who  had  from  the  firft  beginning  been  the  companion  of  his 
ftudies,  arid  whom  he  always  called  his  brother.  He  palled 
a  year  at  Bourges,  applying  with  great  attention  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  claflic  authors,  and  as  his  penfion  was  not  fuffici- 
ent to  maintain  him,  he  helped  it  out  by  teaching  fchool ; 
wherein  he  alfo  taught  himfelf.  The  following  year  he  went 

to 
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to  Paris.  He  was  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  very  ca- 
pable of  making;  all  poflible  ac! .  in  every  kind  of  fci- 
ence,  bat  though  that  city  abounded  with  good  matters  in 
every  way,  yet  Gelnyr  mifpent  his  time  there,  and  did  not 
make  that  pro^refs  as  m:^u  be  expecled. 

From  Paiis  he  itiurn^-j  to  Strafburgh  in  hopes  of  gettln^ 
fome  employ  by  the  frier.  Is,  which  he  had  made  there.  But 
in  this  project  he  was  happily  prevented  by  the  univcrfity  of 
Zurich,  WMO  recalled  him  thence,  in  order  to  fet  him  at  the 
head  of  a  (chool  in  that  town.  He  was  no  iboner  fettled  in  this 
poll,  than  he  began  to  think  of  a  wife,  and  meeting  (with  a 
perfon  to  his  mind  he  married  her.  But  was  quickly  maJj 
jenfible  of  his  indifcretion,  having  neither  years  nor  fubftance 
enough  to  conducl  or  fupport  that  (late  with  decency.  In 
fhort,  his  prefent  appointments  were  not  fufficient  to  main- 
tain a  couple  i  and  he  was  obliged  to  feek  out  fome  other 
refource. 

He  had  from  his  infancy  a  great  inclination  to  phyflc,  znd 
he  now  refolved  to  apply  himfelf  to  that  iludy  in  o;ood  earneft. 
Accordingly,  he  fpent  all  the  time  he  could  fparc  frr>:rj  his 
fchool,  in  reading  books  in  that  faculty.  By  this  meai?s,  the 
fchool  became  diftafteful,  he  grew  tired  of  it,  and  at  length, 
obtained  leave  to  quit  if,  and  to  go  to  Bafil  to  proiecute  the 
ftudy  of  Phyfic,  being  allowed  his  penfion  to  fupport  him 
there.  At  Bafil,  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  read  in  2:  the 
Greek  phyficians,  he  employed  fome  part  of  his  time  in  per- 
fecting the  ftudy  of  that  language  (A  )  ;  by  this  means,  he 
became  fo  much  mafter  of  it,  that  he  left  that  univerfity  in  a 
year's  time,  being  made  profefTor  of  Greek  at  Laulanne, 
where  an  univerfity  had  juft  been  founded  by  the  fenate  of 
Berne.  As  this  poft  was  endowed  with  a  conliderable  falary, 
he  was  now  fet  more  at  large,  and  found  himfelf  not  only  in 

(A)  At  this   time,  for  a  neceffary  But  as   he  was'  robbed  of  his  device 

fupply  to  his  pocket,  he  made  an  ex-  foon  after,  by  that  great  confounder 

tract  of  fevers]  Greek  words  out   of  of    ail    human   devices,    death  :     fo 

Phavorinus's  Lexicon,  which  he  fold  Gefner's    addirions   happened   to   be 

to  a  bookfeller,   to   infert   them  into  loft  in  the  confufion  ;   by    which  ac- 

a  new  edition  of  a  Lexicon  compiled  cident,  he  came  to  reap'  the  fruits  of 

by  different  hands,  which  was  pub-  the    bookfeller's    defeated    cunning, 

iifhed    under    the    title   of    Lexicon  For   the   dictionary    being    reprinted 

Graeco-Latinum.     Bafil,    1537.   fol.  feveral  times  afterwards,  Gefner  \vas 

However,  the   too  crafty  bookfeller,  always  applitd    to  for  a  new  fupple- 

it    feems,  took  into    this    edition    a  ment.       'i  l,e   laft  edition,   in   which 

part  only  of  thefe  additions,  intend-  he   had    a   hand,    was    publifhed    at 

ing  to  infert   the   reft  by  degrees,  in  Bafil  in  1^60.  fol. 
the  fubfequent  editions  of  the  book. 

a  con- 
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a  condition  to  maintain  his  family,  but  alfo  to  gratify  his  in- 
clination in  proceeding  with  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  ;  fince  he 
was  now  fo  much  mafter  of  the  Greek,  that  he  could  dif- 
patch  his  ordinary  lectures  without  any  extraordinary  prepa- 
ration. 

Having  part  three  years  in  this  pofr,  he  thought  it  high  time 
to  finifh  his  ftudies  in  medicine.  Accordingly,  in  that  view 
he  went  to  Montpelier  :  where  at  his  firft  arrival,  being  fenfible 
of  the  advantage  of  converfmg  with  perfons  learned  in  the  fa- 
culty, he  tried  to  procure  a  lodging  in  fome  phyfician's  houfe, 
and  finding  that  favour  not  to  be  obtained,  he  made  no  long 
flay,  but  fatisfying  himfelf  with  fludying  Anatomy  and 
Botany  for  fome  time,  he  returned  to  Bafil,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  a  doctor's  degree.  Thus  qualified  he  returned  to  Zu- 
rich, immediately  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profeflion, 
and  iii  a  little  time  after  was  made  profefibr  of  philofophy  ; 
a  charge  which  he  filled  v/ith  great  reputation  for  the  fpace 

O  D  »  4 

of  twenty-four  years,  that  is,  as  long  as  he  lived,  which  was 
till  the  year  1565,  when  the  plague  fpreading  it's  infection 
in  that  country,  our  do&or  was  feized  therewith  on  the  gth 
of  December.  Being  foon  perfuaded  that  his  cafe  was  defpe- 
rate,  he  made  his  will,  by  which,  among  other  bequefts,  he 
left  fuch  of  his  books  as  were  unfinifned  to  Dr.  Gafpar  Wol- 
fius  a  phyfician,  and  his  friend,  defiring  him  to  compleat  and 
publifh  them.  When  he  found  his  laft  hour  approaching,  he 
gave  orders  to  be  carried  into  his  ftudy,  that  he  might  meet 
death  in  a  place,  which  had  been  moil  agreeable  to  him  all  his 
life  ;  where,  after  a  five  days  ftruggle  with  that  mercilefs 
diftemper,  he  gave  way  to  fate  on  December  13,  1565,  at 
the  age  of  forty-nine  years.  He  was  interred  by  the  fide  of 
his  conftant  friend,  already  mentioned,  John  Frifius,  who 
died  the  preceding  year. 

Our  doclor  left  no  ifTue,  except  thofe  of  his  pen  which  are 
very  numerous  (E)  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  many  proofs, 

that 

(B)  There  are  no  lefs  than  fixty-  do&orum  ;  publicatorum  &  in  biblio- 

fix,    upon    thefe    various    fubjecls  :  thecis  latentium.     Tiguri.  1 54.5.  fol. 

Grammar,  Botany,  Pharmacy,  Me-  Gefner  was  the  firft  that  undertook  a 

dicine,  Natural  Philofophy,  and  Hif-  work  of  this  kind,  and  his  piece  has 

tory,    befides  his    Bibliotheque,    in-  been  a  model  to  all   fubfequent  wri- 

tituled,  Bibliotheca  Univerfalis,    five  ters  in  this  way.     But  thefe,  not  to 

catalogus  omnium  fcriptorum  locu-  be  meer  fervile  copyers,  have  added 

pletifTimus  in    tribus  lingujs,  Latina  fome  account  of  the  lives  of  the  au- 

Graeca  et  Hebraica,  extantium  &  non  thors,  whereof  our  leader  gave  only 

extantium,veterum  etrecentiorum,  in  the  names.     It  was  found  fo  ufeful 

hune  ufque  diem  j    doftorum  et  in-  a  work,   that    feveral    abridgments 

were 
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that  he  was  pofTcfTcd  of  an  extraordinary  fharc  of  learning, 
and  we  are  told  alfo,  that  this  perfection  was  endeared  by  a 
great  degree  of  humanity,  modefty,  and  fweetnefs  of  temper. 
His  life  was  pubiifhed  by  Jofias  Simler  (c),  in  1566.  410. 
to  which  is  added,  an  epiftle  of  Gefner,  wrote  to  William 
Turner,  a  i  vine  and  phyfician  in  England  (D),  concerning 
the  books  he  had  publimed.  Of  thele,  his  chef  d'  ceuvre, 
or  mafter-piece,  is  his  Bibliotheca  Univerfalis  :  wherein,  he 
makes  this  frank  confeflion,  that  his  pieces  are  not  finimed 
with  that  care  and  exaclnefs  that  might  be  wimed,  fmce  he 
had  been  obliged  tocompofe  them  for  a  livelihood.  Where- 
fore, being  hard  prefTed  by  two  inexorable  deities,  poverty 
and  necefiity,  he  had  not  time  to  put  them  into  fo  perfect  a 
condition,  as  he  could  have  done,  had  he  wrote  only  for  his 
reputation  ;  however,  concludes  he,  left  this  confeflion 
fhould  bring  the  books  into  contempt,  I  am  bold  to  main- 
tain, that  in  fome  things  they  furpafs,  whatever  had  been 
done  before  on  the  fame  fubje&s. 


were  made  of  it.     The  firfl  by  Con- 
rad Lycoflhenes,  intituled,  Elenchus 
Scriptorum  omnium,  &c.  Bafil,  1555. 
4to.       The   next    by  Jofias   Simler, 
intituled,  Epitome  Bibliothec3e  Con- 
radi  Gefneri,  &c.    Tiguri.  1551;.  fol. 
and  again,    with  large    additions    in 
1  574.  fol.     The  third  by  John  James 
Frillus  :  this  is  faid    to  be  the   beft, 
it  was  printed  at  Zurich  in  158  3.  fol. 
Frifius  had  alfo  difpofed   the  work  in 
the  order  of  the  feveral  fubje&s  treat- 
ed of  in  them,   but    that  was   never 
publifhed.     Niceron,  however,  took 
the  hint,  and    put    it   in    execution. 
Fourthly,   Anthony  Verdier  fubjoin- 
ed  to  his  Bibliotheque  Francoife  print- 
ed in  1585,  A  fupplement  to  the  Epi- 
tome of  Gefner  by  Frilius.     Fifthly, 
John  Hallervord,    de  Koningfburg  in 
Pruffia,  gave  a   new    fupplement    in 
his    Bibliocheca  Curiofa  Regiomonti. 
1676.  410.      Laftly,  Robert  Conftan- 
tine,  made  an  Index,  as  well  both  of 
Gefner's  Bibliotheque  as  of  his  Pan- 
defts,  intituled,    Nomenclator  infig- 
nium  Scriptorum,  &c.      Paris  1555. 
Thefe  Panders  are  a  continuation  of 
the  Bibliotheque,   as   their   titles  im- 


port, viz. 


Pande&arum,     &c. 
I 


fecundus  Bibliothec.  Univerfal.  To- 
mus  eft,  Tiguri. i  548-  fol.  Et  Pan- 
declarum,  lib.  xxi.  five  ultimus  de 
Theolopia  Chriftiana.  Ibid.  1549. 
fol.  This  is  only  a  fmall  volume  of 
ninety  leaves,  and  is  generally  bound 
up  with  the  former.  The  books  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Univerfal.  are  here 
diftributed  under  various  heads,  ac- 
cording to  the  fuhjecls  treated  of. 

Next  to  Gefner's  Bibliotheque  in 
credit,  are  his  pieces  ot  Natural 
Kiftory,  of  plants,  foffils  and  ani- 
mals j  of  which  there  are  feven  upon 
the  two  former,  and  eight  upon  the 
latter.  Our  author  alfo  wrote  the 
life  of  Galen,  prefixed  to  the  Latin 
edition  of  his  works  at  Bafil.,  1592. 
fol. 

(c)  It  is  from  this  life  that  Nice- 
ron compiled  his  account,  which  has 
furnifhed  the  materials  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 

(D)  This  is  one  inftance  of  a  well 
known,  though  not  lefs  memorable 
truth,  that  in  England,  the  Priefts, 
or  Jefuits,  had  once  nearly  monopo- 
lized the  other  two  faculties  of  Law 
and  Phyfic,  as  well  as  Divinity. 


GETHIN 
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GETHIN  (Lady  GRACE),  an  Englim  lady  of  uncom- 
mon parts,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Norton  of  Ab- 
bots-Leigh in  Somerfetfhire,  and  born  in  the  year  1676. 
She  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and  be- 
came the  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Gethin,  of  Gethin-Grott  in 
Ireland.  She  was  miftrefs  of  great  accomplifhments  natural 
and  acquired,  but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  difplay  them 
to  the  world  :  for  (he  died  the  i  ith  of  October  1697*  in 
the  2ift  year  of  her  age.  She  was  buried  in  Weftminiter- 
Abbey,  where  a  beautiful  monument  with  an  infcription  is 
erected  over  her :  and  moreover,  for  perpetuating  her  me- 
mory, provifion  was  made  for  a  fermon  to  be  preached  in 
Wettm in fter- Abbey,  yearly,  on  Afh-wednefday  for  ever. 
She  wrote,  and  left  behind  her  in  loofe  papers,  a  work,  which 
foon  after  her  death  was  methodized  and  publimed  under  the 
title  of,  c<  Reliquiae  Gethinianae  :  or,  fome  remains  of  the 
"  moft  ingenious  and  excellent  lady,  Grace  lady  Gethin, 
46  lately  deceafed.  Being  a  collection  of  choice  difcourfes, 
44  pleafant  apophthegms,  and  witty  fentences.  Written  by  her 
44  for  the  moft  part,  by  way  of  Eflay,  and  at  fpare  hours/' 
Lond.  1 700.  410.  with  her  picture  before  it.  This  work 
confifts  of  difcourfes  upon  Friendship,  Love,  Gratitude, 
Death,  Speech,  Lying,  Idlenefs,  The  World,  Secrecy, 
Profperity,  Adverfity,  Children,  Cowards,  Bad  Poets,  In- 
cifferency.  Cenforioufnets,  Revenge,  Boldnefs,  Youth,  Ag.?, 
Cuftom,  Chanty,  Reading,  Beauty,  Flattery,  Riches, 
Honor,  High  Places,  Pleafure,  Sufpicion,  Excufes,  Sec. 
and  as  it  is  very  fcarce,  and  not  eafily  to  be  procured,  the 
following  extract  from  it  may  properly  be  produced  as  a 
fpecimen  of  the  author's  abilities  and  manner.  "  Reading, 
44  (fays  (he)  ferves  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability  : 
44  it  perfects  nature,  and  is  perfected  by  experience:  the 
44  crafty  condemn  it,  fimple  admire  it,  and  wife  men  ufe  it. 
<c  Some  books  are  to  be  tailed  or  fwallowed,  and  fome  few 
44  to  be  chewed  or  digefted.  Reading  makes  a  full  man, 
"  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man.  He 
*'  that  writes  little,  needs  a  great  memory  :  he  that  confers 
«'  little,  a  prefent  wit:  and  he  that  reads  little,  needs  much 
*4  cunning  to  make  him  feem  to  know  that  which  he  does 
44  not.  Hiftory  makes  men  wife,  poetry  witty,  mathema- 
46  tics  fubtle,  philofophy  deep,  morals  grave,  logic  and  rhe- 
toric able  to  contend  ;  nay,  there  is  no  impediment  in  the 
wit,  but  may  be  wrought  out  by  fit  ftudy,  where  every 
defect  of  the  mind  hath  its  proper  receipt."  Among  Mr. 

Congreve's 


« 
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Congreve's  poems  are  to  be  found,  "  Verfes  to  the  Memory 
"  of  Grace  lady  Gethin,  occafioncd  by  reading  her  book, 
"  intituled,  Reliquiae  Gethinianas  ;"  in  which  that  agreeable 
poet,  after  fpeaking  of  the  fhortnefs  of  life,  and  the  difficul- 
ty of  attaining  knowledge,  proceeds  thus : 

Who'ere  on  this  reflects,  and  then  beholds 

With  ftricl:  attention  what  this  U  ok  unfolds, 

With  admiration  ftruck  fhali  qu^flion.    who 

So  very  long  could  Jive  fo  much  to  know  ? 

For  fo  compleat  the  nnifhed  piece  appears, 

That  learning  feems  combined  with  length  of  years  | 

And  both  improved  by  pureft  wit,  to  reach 

At  all,  that  ftudy  or  that  time  can  teach. 

But  to  what  height  muft  his  amazement  rife, 

When  having  read  the  work,  he  turns  his  eyes 

Again  to  view  the  foremoft  opening  page, 

And  there  the  beauty,  fex,  and  tender  age 

Of  her  beholds,  in  whofe  pure  mind  arofe 

Th'  etherial  fource,  from  whence  this  current  flows  ? 

CONGREVE'S  \Vorks,  vol.  iii. 

GEVARTIUS  (JoHN  CASPAR),  a  very  learned  critic* 
was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  born  at  Antwerp  on 
Niceron's  tne  ^li  of  Auguft  1593.  Many  authors  have  called  him 
Hommes  {imply  John  Gafpar,  and  fometimes  he  himfelf  was  content 
es>...  with  doing  this;  fo  that,  perhaps,  he  is  better  known  by  the 
'name  of  Gafpar  than  Gevartius.  His  firft  application  to 
letters  was  in  the  college  of  Jefuits  at  Antwerp,  from  whence 
he  removed  to  Louvain,  and  then  to  Doway.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1617,  and  fpent  fome  years  there  in  the  conver- 
fation  of  the  learned.  Returning  to  the  Low  Countries  in 
1621,  he  took  a  do6lor  of  law's  degree  in  the  univerfity  of 
Doway,  and  afterwards  went  to  Antwerp,  where  he  was 
made  town-clerk  :  a  poft,  he  held  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
He  married  in  May  1625,  and  died  in  1666,  aged  feventy- 
two  years  and  upwards.  He  had  always,  a  tafte  for  claifical 
learning,  and  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  pur  fu  its  in  this 
way.  In  1616  he  publifhed  at  Leyden,  in  8vp.  Leclionum 
Papinianarum  libri  -quinque  in  Statii  Papinii  Sylvas  ;  and  at 
Paris  in  1 619,  4to.  Electorum  libri  tres,  in  quibus  plurima 
veterum  Scriptorum  loco  obfcura  &  controverfa  explicantur, 
illuftrantur,  et  emendantur.  Thefe,  though  publifhed  when 
(je  was  young,  have  eftablifhed  his  reputation  as  a  critic: 
but  he  was  alfo  a  poet,  and  gave  many  fpecimens  of  ^is  fkill 
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in  verifying  ;  witnefs  among  others  a  Latin  poem,  publifhed 
at  Paris  1618,  upon  the  death  of  Thuanus,  Hiftorise  fui 
temporis  fcriptoris  incomparabilis,  as  he  juflly  calls  him. 
He  kept  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  the  learned  of  his 
time,  and  fome  of  his  letters  have  been  printed  ;  one  to 
Grotius,  in  a  collection  ex  Mufeo  Joh.  Brant'  published  at 
Amilerdam  in  1702  ;  and  twelve  to  Nicholas  Heinfius,  in  the 
Sylloee  Epiftolarum  by  Burman.  Our  Bentley  mentions  ^renface  to 

*-!>    r         /->  •  r  L-     j  1       11  DiflertatKaa 

Gafpar  Gevartius  as  a  man  famous  in  his  day;    and  tells  us,uponphaia. 


that  "  he  undertook    an   edition  of  the  poet  Manilius, 

u  was  prevented  by  death  '    from  executing  it.  ?•  xlv' 

GKILINI  (JEROME),  an  Italian  writer,  born  at  Mon- 
za  in  Milan,  on  the  igth  of  May  1589,  was  trained  up 
under  the  Jefuits  at  Milan  in  the  iludy  of  polite  literature 
and  philofophy.  He  went  afterwards  to  Parma,  where  he 
began  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  civil  and  canon  law  ;  but  was 
obliged  to  defift  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  returned  home, 
and  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  married  :  but  loflng  his 
wife,  he  became  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  refunded  th-?  ftudy  of 
the  canon  law,  of  which  he  was  made  doctor.  Me  lived  to 
be  fourfcore  years  of  age,  and  was  the  author  of  feveral 
works  ;  the  moft  confiderable  of  which,  and  for  which  he 
is  at  prefent  chiefly  known,  is  his  Theatro  d'  Huomini  Let- 
terati.  The  firft  part  of  this  was  printed  at  Milan  1633,  in 
8vo.  but  it  was  reprinted  and  enlarged  into  two  volumes 
4to.  at  Venice  in  1647.  Baillet  fays,  in  his  Jugemens  destom.  if. 
Savans,  that  this  work  is  efleemed  for  its  e'xa£tnefs9  and  fr-r£ 
the  diligence  which  the  author  has  {hewn,  in  recording  the4 
principle  acts  and  writings  of  thofe  he  treats  of:  but  this  is 
not  the  opinion  of  M.  Monnoye  his  annotator,  nor  of  the 
learned  in  general.  It  is  pretty  well  agreed,  that,  excepting 
a  few  articles  where  more  than  ordinary  pains  feems  to  have 
been  taken,  Ghilini  is  a  very  injudicious  author,  deals  in 
general  and  infipid  panegyric,  and  is  to  the  laft  degree  care- 
lefs  in  the  matter  of  dates.  This  work,  however,  for  want 
of  a  better,  has  been  made  much  ufe  of;  and  is  even  quoted 
at  this  day  by  thofe,  who  know  it's  imperfections. 

GHIRLANDAIO  (DOMENICO),  a  Florentine  pain- 
ter, born  in  the  year  1449,  was  at  ^r^  iflten^ed  for  the  pro- 
feflion  of  a  goldfmith,  but  followed  his  more  prevailing  in- 
clinations to  painting  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  is  ranked 
among  the  prime  mafters  of  his  time.  Neverthelefs,  his 
manner  was  Gothic  and  very  dryj  and  his  reputation  is  not 
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To  much  fixed  by  his  own  works,  as  by  his  having  had  Mi- 
chael Angelo  for  his  difciplc.  He  died  at  forty-four  years  of 
age,  and  left  three  fons,  David,  Benedict,  and  Rhodolph, 
who  were  all  of  them  painters. 

GIBSON  (EDMUND),    bifhop  of  London,  was  fon  of 
Edward  Gibfon  of  Knipe   in   Weilmoreland,    where  he  was 
born  in  1669,  and    bavins;  laid    the   foundation  of  claffical 
v/uocTs        learning   at  a  fchool   in    that  county,  he  became  a  fervitor  of 
Athcu.        Queen's-college  in  Oxford  in  iC86.  The  ftudy  of  the  northern 
vol.  if.         languages  being  then  particularly  cultivated  in  this  univerfity, 
p.  905.        Air.  Gibfon  came   early   into  the  lift  ;    and    applied   himfelf 
vigoroufly     to   that    branch   of  literature,     wherein   he    was 
aflilted    by   the  learned  Dr.  Hicks,  a  great  matter  of  thofe 
languages.      And  the  quick  proficiency  that  he  made,  appear- 
ed to  the  nublic  in  a  new  edition  of  William  Drummond's  Po- 
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lemo-Middiana,  and  James  V.  of  Scotland's  Cantilena  Ruf- 
tica,  which  he  published  in  1691,  at  Oxford  in  4to.  with 
notes,  which  difcover  a  confiderable  knowledge  in  thofe 
languages.  At  the  fame  time,  his  obfervations  on  thofe  fa- 
cetious tracts,  ftand  as  a  monument  of  his  abilities  in  the 
witty  way,  and  the  fingular  learning  (hewn  in  the  annota- 
tions is  really  valuable.  But  his  inclination  led  him  to  more 
folid  ftudics  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  after,  he  tranflated  into 
Latin  the  Chronicon  Saxonicum,  and  publifhed  it  together 
with  the  Saxon  original,  and  his  own  notes  on  the  whole,  at 
Oxford  in  1692.  410.  This  work  he  undertook  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  late  Dr.  Mill,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Greek 
Teftament  in  foiio,  and  it  is  allowed  by  the  learned  to  be 
the  beft  remains  extant  of  Saxon  antiquity.  In  the  fame 
year  appeared  a  treatife,  intituled,  Librorum  Manufcripto- 
rum  in  duabus  infi^nibus  Bibliothecis,  altera  Tenifoniana 
Londini,  altera  Dugdaliana  Oxonii  Catalogus.  Edidit  E.  G. 
[i.  e.  Edmundus  Gibfon]  Oxonii  1692.  410.  The  former 
part  of  this  catalogue,  confining  of  fome  fhare  of  the  learned 
Sir  James  Ware's  mahufcript  collection,  was  dedicated  to 
Dr.  Thomas  Tenifon,  then  biiliop  of  Lincoln,  as  at  that 
time  placed  in  his  library. 

This  ftep  was  taken  by  our  author,  in  the  view  of  intro- 
ducing himfelf  into  the  knowledge  of  that  prelate,  in  which  he 
was  fo  fortunate,  that  it  proved  the  foundation  of  his  being 
after  fome  years,  and  further  fervices,  admitted  into  his  family, 
when  he  was  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  of  gradually 
acquiring;  his  efteem  and  patronage.  Thus  we  find  our 
author,  did  not,  like  many  other  fcholars,  want  the  prudence 
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to  join  to  his  learned  fludie?,  that  commendable  one  of  mak- 
ing the  beft  advantage  of  them  to   himfelf.     He  had  a  natu-* 
rai  inclination  to  refearchcs   into  the  antiquities  of  his  coun- 
try, and  having  Jaid  a  necefTary  foundation  for  fuch  refearches 
in  the  original  languages  of  it,    he  applied  himfelf  for  fome 
years  thereto  with   the  greateft  diligence,  as  appears  by  the 
books  which   he  publifhed  in   the  fucceeding  years.     ThefeSee  the  Ca" 
\vereclofed  by  his  piece,  intituled,  Reliquiae  Spelmannianae,  hls°\Vor°ks, 
being  the  pofthumous  works  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  relating  to  in  Ncte(c). 
the  laws  and  antiquities  of  England,  publilhed  by  our  editor, 
together  with  his  own  life  of  the  author  at  Oxford  in  1698, 
folio. 

This  piece  he  likewife  dedicated  to  Dr.Tenifon,  now  become 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  whofe  patronage  and  encourage-^ 
ment  he  very  gratefully  acknowledges  5  and  probably,  about 
this  time  or  foon  after,  he  was  taken  into  the  archbiihcp's 
family  as  a  domeftic  chaplain.  The  favour  of  his  grace, 
which  he  fo  worthily  acquired  by  his  learned  labours  and  fupe- 
rior  abilities,  was  ever  afterwards  returned  with  new  additional 
obligations,  in  the  feveral  preferments  in  the  church,  which 
were  gradually  conferred  upon  him  with  a  liberal  hand  ;  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  him  not  long  after,  by  the  munificence 
of  the  fame  patron,  both  redlor  of  Lambeth  and  archdeacon 
of  Surry. 

Being  thus  become  a  member  of  the  convocation,  he  engag- 
ed in  defence  of  his  patron's  rights,  as  prcfident  thereof.  This 
controverfy,  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  members  ot 
both  houfes  among  themfelves,  about  the  forms  and  extent  of 
their  refpe£Hve  powers,  grew  very  warm ;  and  our  author* 
now  become  doctor  of  divinity,  diflinguifhed  his  zeal  above 
others,  by  writing  on  the  occafion,  in  the  fpace  of  three  years, 
no  lefs  than  ten  pamphlets,  to  which  he  added  another  in 
1707.  His  patron,  the  archbiftiop,  could  not  but  be  well 
pleaied  with  the  fpirit  and  learning  he  had  fhewn  in  regard  to 
the  particular  rights  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  in  their  legi- 
flative  capacity;  and  no  doubt,  it  was  by  his  lordfhip's  en- 
couragement, that  he  formed  and  carried  on  his  more  com- 
prehenfive  fcheme  of  all  the  legal  duties  and  rights  of  the 
clergy  in  general,  which  was  publiftied  under  the  title  of 
Codex  Juris  Ecclefiaftici  Anglicani,  in  1711.  folio.  (A) 

Archbifhop  Tenifon  dying  on  the  I4th  of  December  1715, 
Dr.  Wake,    bifhcp  of  Lincoln,    was  nominated   archbifhop 

(A)  The  writer   of  his  life  fays,     regions  from    time  to   time  for  the 
that  he  received  intimations  and  di--     improvement  of  i;  from  his  Grace. 
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of  Canterbury  on  the  lyth  of  tint  month,  and  Dr.  Gibfon  to 
iucceed  him  in  the  fee  of  Lincoln  (B).  After  this  advance- 
ment, he  went  on  indefatigably  in  his  labours,  in  defence  of 
the  government  and  difcipline  <*f  the  church  of  England  : 
2nd  upon  the  dca'.h  of  Dr.  John  Robinfon  in  1720,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  bi(liO[.  •  •  f.<>!ulo:i.  Dr.  Gibion's  talents 
fu-  :  well  fu'r.i-J  t->  the  particular  duties,  and 

equal  to  all  the  difficulties  of  this  important  iration,  upon  the 
ri'j;ht  management  of  which  fo  n:uch  depends,  in  refpe£t  to 
the  peace  and  good  order  ot  the  civil,  as  well  as  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  ftate  of  the  nation.  It  is  well  kn<  •  .  that  he  had  a 
very  particular  genius  for  buf;n  f,  v.  hi-.h  he  happily  "tranf- 
ac-tcd  by  means  of  a  mod  exact  -Method  :h-t  he  ul-  d  on  all 
cccafif  ns  :  this  is  a  talent  thai  rarely  fJls  to  the  fh  :re  of 
men  of  great  learning^  \vho  are  generally  better  luitjd  to 
matters  of  fpeculation  than  of  a  practical  nature.  And  this 
he  purfued  with  great  advantage,  not  only  in  the  aif.irs  of 
his  own  diocefe  in  England,  which  he  governed  with  the 
moft  exa6t  regularity,  but  cf  a  vaitly  larger  ciftrict,  narr.ely, 
in  his  great  care  in  promoting  the  fpiritual  affairs  of  ail  the 
church  of  England  colonies  in  the  Weft-Indies  :  and  the 
miniitry  at  this  trine,  were  fo  fenfible  of  his  great  abilities 
in  transacting  bufmefs,  that  there  was  committeJ  to  him  a 
fort  of  ecclefiaftical  minitlry  fcr  feveral  years,  and  more  efpe- 
cially,  on  c'xafion  of  the  Ions;  decline  of  health  of  body  and 
vigour  of  mind  of  archbifhop  Wake;  when  almoft  every 
thing  that  concerned  the  church,  was  in  a  great  ineafure  left 
to  the  care  of  the  b  {bop  of  London. 

The  writer  of  his  life,  among  many  infrances  which  he 
declares  might  be  affigried,  of  his  making  a  proper  ufe  of 
that  fpiritual  mini  dry  he  was  honoured  with,  fpecifies  fome 
few  of  a  more  eminent  kind.  One  was  his  occafional  re- 
commendation cf  feveral  worthy  and  learned  perfons  to  the 
favour  of  the  fecular  miniftry,  for  preferments  fuited  to  their 
merits,  as  he  had  frequently  the  c'ifpofal  of  the  hipheft  dig- 
nities in  the  church.  Another  inltance,  is  that  of  his  pro- 
curing: an  ample  endowment  from  the  crown,  for  the  re2;u- 
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lar  performance  of  divine  fei  vice  in  the  royal  chappel  at 
Whitehall,  by  a  fucceffion  of  m'miilers  feleded  out  of  both 
universities  with  proper  falaries. 

The  fa-ne  writer,  mentions  it  as  a  third  memorable  in- 
ftance  of  our  prelate's  fervice  to  the  church  of  England,  that 
he  conftamly  guarded  againft  the  repeated  attempts  of  fome 

(B)  Salmon's  Cbron.  Hift4  under  that  year. 
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perfons  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  teft  ac"fo. 
By  baffling  the  attacks  made  on  thofe  fences  of  the  church, 
he  thought  he  fecurcd  the  whole  ecclefiafKcal  inftitution  : 
for  it  was  his  fixed  opinion,  that  it  would  be  an  u nj u ft i liable 
piece  of  prefumption  to  arm  thofe  hands  with  power,  that 
might  poffibly  employ  it,  as  Was  done  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  againft  the  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  itfelf.  He  was 
intirely  perfuaded,  that  there  ought  always  to  be  a  legal 
eftablimment  of  the  church,  to  a  conformity  with  which 
fome  peculiar  advantages  might  be  reafonably  annexed >  and 
at  the  fame  time,  with  great  moderation  and  temper  he  ap- 
proved of  a  toleration  of  Proteftant  DifTentcrs  ;  efpecially, 
as  long  as  they  keep  within  the  juft  limits  of  confcience, 
and  attempt  nothing  that  is  highly  prejudicial  to,  or  deftruc- 
tive  of  the  rights  of  the  eftablifhment  in  the  church,  in  com- 
petition with  thofe  that  conform  to  it's  rules,  and  adhere  to 
the  real  interefts  of  it.  But  he  was  as  hearty  an  enemy  to 
perfecution  in  matters  of  religion,  as  thofe  that  have  moil 
popularly  declaimed  againft  it. 

Laftly,  one  more  fervice  of  the  church  and  clergy,  done 
by  the  bifhop  of  London,  well  claims  their  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments ;  namely,  his*  diftinguifhed  zeal  (after  he  had  ani- 
mated his  brethren  on  the  bench  to  concur  with  him)  in  timely 
apprizing  the  clergy,  of  the  boldTchemes  that  were  formed  by 
the  Quakers,  in  order  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  legal 
maintenance  by  tythes;  and  in  advifing  them,  to  avert  fo 
great  a  blow  to  religion,  as  well  as  fo  much  injuftice  to  them- 
felves,  by  their  early  application  to  the  legiflature,  to  pre- 
ferve  them  in  the  pofTeffion  of  their  known  rights  and  proper- 
ties. But  though  the  defigns  of  their  adverfaries  were  hap- 
pily defeated,  yet  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  in  honour 
to  the  memory  of  the  brfhop  of  London,  that  fuch  umbrage 
was  taken  by  the  then  great  minifter,  on  occafion  of  the  ad- 
vice given  by  him  and  his  brethren,  to  the  clergy  in  that  cri- 
tical juncture,  as  in  fact  foon  terminated  in  the  viiible  dimi- 
nution, if  not  the  intire  finking  of  the  fuperior  intereft  and 
authority  of  his  lorJfliip.  '  Hitherto  he  had  long  been  looked 
on,  to  ufe  Mr.  Whifton's  phrafe  (c),  as  heir  apparent  to  the 
fee  of  Canterbury  upon  the  demife  of  Dr.  Wake,  but  from 
this  period  that  profpect  intirely  vaniihed,  upon  this  difgracs 
at  court >  in  the  church  much  pains  were  taken  to  fix  the  cha- 
racter upon  him  of  a  haughty  perfecutor,  and  even  a  fecret 
enemy  to  the  civil  eftablimment.  To  this  end,  a  paiTage  in 
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(c)  Memoirs  of  his  own  life,  vol.  i.  p.  219,  ad  edit,  1753. 
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the  introduction  to  his  C-.'cx,  hinting  the  independency  of  the 
ipiritual  court,  upon  any  temporal  one,  was  levercly  led 

bv  the  direction  of  the  then  chief  juftice  of  the  King's- 
bench  (D),  as  derogat' TV  to  the  fuprcme  power  and  fuperin- 
ten  .encv  of  i!  .-urt  oxer  ?.\\  otVrs.  And  there  were  like- 
vuil-  ni  L  waiting  £''-<t  numbers  to  join  in  a  general  cry  of 
perTccutioi.  Qur  pi  date,  for  hindering  the  promotion 

a  friend  o;  the  then  lord  high  chancellor  to  an  Li- 
biihopric,  on  a  iufpicion  of  Dtifm  (E).  To  thefe  public 
modifications,  may  be  added  a  private  difgult,  faid  to  be 
taken  by  the  king,  for  his  cenfuring  with  an  epifcopal  bold- 
nefs,  the  ;ibufe  which  was  frequently  made  of  mafque- 
rades  :  a  diverfion  to  which  his  majefty  fhewed  a  particu- 
lar liking  (F). 

However,  neither  any,  nor  all  thefe,  nor  yet  many  more 
difcouragemcnts  which  he  met  with,  were  able  to  break  his 
vigilant  and  fteady  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  paftoral 
office  ;  in  writing  and  printing  paftoral  letters,  addrefled  both 
to  the  clergy  and  laity,  in  oppofition  to  infidelity  and  enthu- 
fiam  ;  in  vifitation  charges,  as  well  as  occasional  fermons, 
befides  fome  letter  pieces  of  a  mixt  nature,  and  fevera!  fmail 
particular  tracts  againft  the  prevailing  immoralities  of  the 
age  ;  in  the  repeated  editions  of  which  lalt,  he  took  more 
fatisfa&ion  in  his  decline  of  life,  than  in  his  larger  volumes 
of  a  difciplinarian  and  more  controverllal  nature  ( c). 

He 

(i>)  The  prefent  earl  Hardwick,  manufcriptorura  Cataloeus,    printed 

who  encouraged  Sir  Michael  Forfter,  the  fame  year,  and  all  three  at  Ox- 

now  puifne  judge  of  that  court,  then  ford  5  where  he  likewife  published  a 

recorder  of  Briflcl,   to  write  a  piece  piece,  intituled,  j-ulii  Cx-faris   PoriuJ 

upon  the  fubject.  Iccius  llluflratus,  a  tract  of  W.  Som- 

(E)  Dr.    Rundle,     a     particular  ner  with  a  diiTertation  of  his  own  in 
friend  of  lord  Talbot,  then  lord  high  1694,  when  he   ftilea  himfelf  B:D. 
chancellor,        Whifcon's     Memoirs,  an  edition  of  Quintilian  de  arte  ora* 
p.  218.  toria,    with    notes.       Oxon.    1693,. 

(F)  He    had    not    only    preached  4to.     A    tranfintion    of     Camden's 

agairift  this   diverfion   in  the  former  Britannia  into  Englifii,  Lond.  1695, 

reign,  but  procured  an  addrefs  to  the  fol.    and    again  with   large  editions 

king  from  feveral  of  his  brethren  the  in   1722,    in  two  vols.  fol.      Vita 

biiliops,  to  put  them  down.  Thoma;  Bodleii  Equitis  Aurati  &  Hif- 

(G)  For  the  reader's  fatisfaclion  toria  Bibliothecae  Bodleiance,  p*refix- 

we  fhall  infert  here  a  catalogue  of  ed    to    a   bcok,    intituled,    Catalog! 

his  works  as  follows :  An  edition  of  librorum  manufcriptorum  in  Anglia 

W.  Drummond's  Polema-middiana,  &Hibernia  in  unumcollefti.     Oxon. 

&c.  in  1691.   4to.   has  been  already  1697,    in    2   tomes   fol.       Reliquiae 

mentioned,    as    alfo    his    translation  Spelmanniana,  Sec.  mentioned  abo\pe, 

into  Latin  of  the  Chronicon  Saxoni-  with  the  life   of  Sir  Henry  Spelman, 

curu  in  1692.  ^to.  and  his  Librorum  by  our  editor,      Oxon.  1690,  folio. 

C«dex 
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He  was  very  fenfible  of  the  decay  of  nature  for  fome  time 
before  his  death,  in  which  he  complained*of  a  languor  that 
hung    about  him.      As,    indeed,    in    the  beft  fenfe  of  that 
word,  he  had    made  free  with  his  confutation  by  incredible 
induftry,   in  a  long   courfe  of  ftudy    and  bufmefs  of  various 
kinds  ;  he  had  well  nigh  exhaufted  his  fpirits,  by  his  uninter- 
mitted  labours,  and  worn  out  a   conftitution  which  was  na- 
turally fo  vigorous,  that  life  might,  otherwife,  have  probably 
been  protracted  to  feveral  more  years  than  fevertty-nine;  to- 
wards the  end  of  which  year  of  his  age,  namely,  on  the  6th 
of  September  1748,  he  departed   out  of  this  life  with  true 
chriftian  fortitude,   an  apparent  fenfe  of  his  approaching  dif- 
folution,  and  in  a  perfect  tranquility  cf  mind,  during  the  in- 
tervals of  his  laft  fatal  indifpofition  at  Bath,  after  a  very  fhort 
continuance  there.     His  lordfhip,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age, 
was  married  to  a  filler  of  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  Bettefworth, 
clca-n   of  the  arches,  and  judge  of  the  prerogative   court  of 
Canterbury,  whom   he   appointed  joint  executor  of  his  laft 
will,    with  George   Gibfon,    Efq;    his   eldeft  fon,  befides 

Codex   Juris  Ecclefiaftici  Anglican!,     1707.     All  thefe  upon  the  difputes 
&c.       Lond.    1713.    fol.       A    fhort     in  Convocation,  except  the  Synodus 
fcato    of  fonie    prefent   queftions   in     Anglicana,  &c.  are  printed  without 
Convocation,       Lond.    1700.    410.     his  name,  but  are  generally  afcribed 
A  Letter  to  a  friend  in  the  country,     to  him.      Vifitations   parochial   and 
concerning   the  proceedings  in  Con-     general,  with  a   Sermon,  and  fome 
vocation  in  the  years  i  yco  and  1701.     other    trafts,       Lond.    1717.    Svo. 
Ibid.  1703.  4to.     The  right  of  the     Five  paftoral  Letters,  &c.  Dire&ions 
Archbifhop  to  continue  or  prorogue     to  the  Clergy,  and  Vifitation  Charges, 
the   whole   convocation.       A   fum-     &c,  in  one  vol.  8vo.     Family  Devo- 
raary  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of     tion  j  A  Treatife  againft  Intempe- 
the  fa  id  right.     Ibid.     Synodus  An-     ranee  ;  Admonition  againft  Swearing  j 
glicana,  &c.     Ibid.  1702.     A  paral-     Advice  to  Perfons    that    have  been 
lei   between  a  Prefbytedan  aflfembly,     Sick  j    Truft  in  God  ;    Sinfulnefs  of 
and  the    new  model   of  an   Englifh     negledling   the  Lord's  day  j    Againft 
provincial   fynod,     Ibid.  Ato.     Re-     Lukewarmnefs  in  Religion  ;  Several 
flaftions  upon  a  paper,  intituled,   the     occafional    Sermons  j     Remarks    on 
Expedient  propofed,  Ibid.  410.    The     part  of  a  bill  brought  into  the  houfe 
fchedule    of    prorogation     reviewed,     of  Lords  by  the  earl  of  Nottingham 
Ibid.  4tQ|     The  pretended  indepen-     in    1721,    intituled,    a    bill  for  the 
dance   of  the  Lower  houfe  upon  the     more  effectual  fuppreffion  of  blafyhe- 
Upper-houfe   a  groundlefs      notion,     my  and  profanenefs,  is  alfo  afcribed 
Ibid.  i~'O3.  4to.    The  marks  of  a  de-     to  the  bifhop  j    as  is  alfo,  The  cafe 
fencelefs  caufe,    in    the    proceedings     of  addrefiing  the  earl  of  Nottingham, 
and  writings   of  the   lower  houfe  of     for  his  treatife  on  the  Trinity,  p,ub- 
Convocation,      Ibid.  4to,      An  ac-     lifhed  about  the  fame  time.     LaftJy, 
count  of  the  proceedings  in  Convo-     A  collection  of  the  principal  treatifes 
cation  in  a  caufe  of  Contumacy,  up-     ag":'Wl  Popery,  in  the  papal  Contro- 
on    the  Prolocutor's  going  into  the     verfy,  digefted  into  proper  heads  and 
country  without    the    leave  of  the     titles,    with    fome   prefaces   of    his 
archbiftiop,    commenced   April    10,     own,     Lond.  1738.   3  vols.  fol. 

3  C  c  3  whom, 
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\vhom,   he  had  feveral  children  of  each  fex,  who   were  all 
ha.'idfomcly  provided  for  by  him. 

We  ihall  give  a  (ketch  of  the  bifhop's  character,  as  drawn 
by  iVir.  Whiiton  (H),  whofe  impartiality  in  his  favour,  is 
bey-'ivl  the  h  or  ftifpicion.  "  I  mult  fay  fomewhat  of 
"  biihop  Gibfon,  one  of  quite  another  characler  than  the 
"  afore-  mentioned  bi(hop,  (Hoadly,  i.  e.  with  refpecl:  to  the 
c£  care  of,  anJ  refidence  upon  his  diocefe)  one  that  I  think 
*'  named  but  once,  (he  had  before  cenfured  Hoadley  for  re- 
46  ma-,  ing,  and  that  with  a  young  woman  in  his  old  age) 
*c  ;•  a  his  diocefe  but  once  ;  one  who  has  written 

*c  fi.\c:-;!l  devotional  and  practical  manuals  with  good  repu- 
<l  tation  j  one  who  performed  divine  offices  in  a  iober,  and 
"  grave,  and  folemn  way,  becoming  a  chriftian  bifhop  ;  one 
4*  of  fuch  great  generofity,  that  he  freely  gave  the  2500!. 
«£  left  him  by  Dr.  Crow,  once  his  chaplain,  to  Dr.  Crow's 
"  own  relations  [who  were  very  poor]  ;  and  one  who  in  the 
<c  reign  of  king  George  J.  preached,  and  procured  an  ad- 
<{  drefs  to  the  king  from  feveral  of  his  brethren  the  bifhops, 
6C  to  put  down  that  grofs  court  foolery  of  rnafquerades, 
46  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  an  aclion  both  very  bold  and 
<c  very  meritorious.  This  biihop  alfo  published  feveral  fober 
cc  padoral  letters  to  his  diocefe  agaiiift  infidelity.  Yet, 
4<  continues  that  warm  anti-athanafian,  all  this  is  done  in 
"  fuch  a  way  of  grofs  ignorance  of  primitive  chriftianity,  as 
*'  if  he  had  never  heard  of  any  other  ftandard  b  it  modern 
46  popifli  canons,  and  parliamentary  laws,  and  political  in- 
*'  junctions  of  princes  ;  Jike  the  infamous  docirine  of  Mr. 
*'  Hobbs  of  iVjalmfbury.—  I  have  faid  it  not  unfrequently, 
<c  that  this  bi/hcp  feemed  to  think  the  church  of  England, 
Ci  as  it  juft  then  happened  to  be,  efbblifhed  by  modern 
*4  laws  ar.d  cuftoms,  came  down  from  heaven  with  the  Atha- 

r  « 

ce  nafian  Creed  in  its  hand." 


* 

(H)  In    his   Memoirs   as    before,  p.  214,  215, 

GIBSON  (RICHARD),  commonly  called  the  dwarf, 
an  eminent  Englifh  painter,  in  the  time  of  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  to  whofe  manner  he  devoted  himfelf,  and  whofe  pic- 
tures he  copied  to  admiration.  He  was  originally  fervant  to 
a  lady  at  Mortlack,  who  obferving,  that  his  genius  led  him 
to  paintine,  put  him  to  Mr.  de  Cleyn  to  be  inftrucled  in  the 
rudiments  of  that  art.  DC  Cleyn  was  matter  of  the  tapeftry- 

-;rks  at  Mortlack,  and  "famous  for  the  cuts  which  he  de- 
Itgned  for  fome  of  Ogiiby's  things,  and  for  Mr.  Sandys's 

tranfiation 
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trandation  of  Ovid.  Gibfon 's  paintings  in  water  colours 
were  well  eiteemed  ;  but  the  copies  he  made  of  Lely's  por- 
traits, gained  him  the  greateft  reputation.  He  was  greatly 
In  favour  with  king  Charles  I.  to  whom  he  was  page  of  the 
back-ftairs :  and  he  alfo  drew  Oliver  Cromwell  feveral 
times.  He  had  the  honour  to  inftrucl  in  drawing  queen 
Mary  and  queen  Anne,  when  they  were  princefles  ;  and  he 
went  over  to  Holland  to  wait  on  the  former  for  that  purpofe. 
He  was  himfelf  a  dwarf;  and  he  married  one  Mrs.  Anne 
Shepherd,  who  was  alfo  a  dwarf.  King  Charles  I.  was 
pleafed,  out  of  curiofity  or  pleafantry,  to  honour  their  mar- 
riage with  his  prefence,  and  to  give  the  bride.  The  cele- 
brated Mr.  Waller  wrote  a  poem  on  this  occafion,  intituled, 
"  Of  the  marriage  of  the  dwarfs,"  which  begins  thus  : 

<;  Dcfio;n  or  chance  makes  others  wive, 

o 

"  But  Nature  did  this  match  contrive. 
"  Eve  mi^ht  as  well  have  Adam  fled, 

O  * 

"   As  (he  denied  her  little  bed 

*'  To  him,  for  whom  Heaven  feem'd  to  frame 

"  And  meafure  cut  this  only  dame,  &c." 

\ 

Mr.  Fenton,  in  his  notes  on  this  poem,  tells  us,  that  he  had  fcen 
this  couple  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  ;  and  that  they  appeared 
to  have  been  of  an  equal  ftature,  each  of  them  meafuring 
three  feet  and  ten  inches.  They  had,  however,  nine  chil- 
dren, five  of  which  attained  to  maturity,  aud  were  well-pro- 
portioned to  the  ufual  ftandard  of  mankind.  To  recom- 
penfe  the  fhortnefs  of  their  flature,  nature  gave  them  an 
equivalent  in  length  of  days :  for  Gibfon  died  in  Convent- 
Garden  in  the  75th  year  of  his  nge  ;  and  his  wife,  having  Waller's 

furvived  him  almoft  twenty  years,  died  in  1709,  aged  eighty-  Works,  by 

Fenton* 
nine  years. 

There  was  Mr.  William  Gibfon,  nephew  to  this  Richard, 
xvho  was  inftrudted  in  the  art  of  painting  both  by  him  and 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  became  alfo  eminent.  His  excellency, 
like  his  uncles,  lay  in  copying  after  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  although, 
be  was  a  good  limner,  and  drew  portraits  for  perfons  of  the 
firft  rank.  His  great  induftry  was  much  to  be  commended, 
not  only  for  purchafmg  Sir  Peter  Lely's  collection  after  his 
death,  but,  likevvife,  for  procuring  from  beyond  fea,  a  great 
variety  of  valuable  things  in  their  kind:  infomuch,  that  his 
collection  of  prints  and  drawings,  was  not  inferior  to  any 
perfons  of  his  time.  He  died  of  a  lethargy  in  1702,  aged 
fifty -eight. 

C  c  4  Mr. 
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Mr.  Edward  Gibfon,  his  kinfman,  was  infrrucled  by  him, 
tirft  painted  portrait:,  in  oil  ;   but  afterwards  finding  more 
encouragement  in  crayons,  and  his   genius  lying   that   way, 
plied  himfelf  to  them.     He  was  in  the  way  of  becom* 
ing  a  mailer,  but  died  when  he  was  young. 

GIFANIUS  (HuBERTus,  or  OBERTUS\  a  learned 
critic  and  ^r.  t  civilian,  was  born  at  Buren  in  Gelderland  in 

Trie's  the  year  1534.  He  ftudieii  at  Louvain  and  at  Paris,  and 
was  the  hi  it  who  creeled  the  library  of  the  German  nation 
at  Or'.  ,  He  took '-lie  degree  or  doclor  of  civil  law  in 
that  city,  in  the  year  1567  -,  and  went  from  thence  to  Italy 
in  the  retinue  of  the  French  ambaflador.  Afterwards  he  re- 
moved to  Germany,  where  he  taught  the  civil  law  with 
high  repute.  He  taught  it  firft  at  Strafburg,  where  he  was 
likewife  profeilbr  of  philofophy  ;  then  in  the  univernty  of 
Altdorf,  and  at  laft  at  Ingoldltadt.  He  forfook  the  Proteftant 
religion  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic.  He  was  invited  to 
the  imperial  court,  and  honoured  with  the  office  of  counfel- 
lor  to  the  emperor  Rodolph.  He  died  at  Prague  on  the  26th 
of  July  1609,  if  we  believe  fome  authors;  but  Thuanus, 
who  is  more  to  be  depended  on,  places  his  death  in  1604. 
Befides  not:s  and  comme*-:.  upon  authors  of  antiquity,  he 
\vrote  it-,  i-ral  pieces  r  .ig  to  civil  law ;  and  was  on  all 
Jian.!--  allowed  to  be  a  verv  great,  though,  as.it  fhould  feem, 
not  a  very  good  man.  Scaliger  fays,  that  "  he  was  coun- 
44  fellor  to  the  emperor ;  and  bccaufe  a  married  man  mult 
Cc  keep  houie,  lie  fsrnt  away  his  wife  to  Nuremberg.  He 
<c  was  worth  a  i;reat  deal  of  money  ;  yet  he  lived  in  a  garret, 

to)i|prij}a,fc  an(j  made  his  children  fupply  the  place  of  fervants."  This, 
if  true^  was  moft  fordid  avarice. 

As  to  his  literary  character,  he  has  been  accufed  of  a  no- 
torious breach  of  truft,  with  regard  to  the  manufcripts  of 
Fruterius.  Fruterius  was  one  of  the  greatett  geniufes  of  his 
age,  and  had  collected  a  great  number  of  critical  obferva- 
tions ;  but  died  at  Paris  in  1566,  when  he  was  on;y  twenty-? 
five  years  of  age.  He  left  them  to  Gifanius  to  be  publifhed, 
but  Gifanius  acted  fradulently,  and  fuppreficd  them  as  far  as 
he  was  able  :  /or  which  he  is  feverely  treated  by  Janus  Dou- 

|li^  ad      Z2L  in  his  fatires,  and  e'fewhere.     The  facl  is  alfo  mentioned 

Mi  lf..^§.:  by  Thuanus.  He  was  charged  with  plagiarifm,  and  had 
quarrels  with  Lambin  upon  this  head.  Gifanius,  it  feems, 
had  inferted  in  his  edition  of  Lucretius,  all  the  betl:  notes  of  ' 

.bin,   without  acknowledging  to  whom  he  was  obliged  ; 
nd  not  cnly  foa  but  hacj  takerj  cccAfion  to  fpeak  flighting! v, 

anci 
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and  with  fome  contempt  of  Lambin  :  for  which,  however, 
Larnb:n,  in  a  third  edition  of  that  author,  has  loaded  him 
\vithdll  the  hard  names  he  could  think  of.  He  calls  him 
audacem;  arrogantem,  impudentem,  ingratum,  petulan- 
tein,  infidiofum,  fallaccm,  infidum,  nigrum,  'and  what  net? 
He  had,  alfo,  another  terrible  quarrel  with  Scioppins,  a- 
bout  a  manufcript  of  Symmachus,  which  Scioppius,  it  is 
faid,  had  taken  away,  and  ufed  without  his  knowledge. 
Thefe  quarrels  are  not  worth  relating.  It  is  pity,  that  polite 
literature  will  not  reflrain  the  paflions,  and  civilize  the  man- 
ners of  its  profeffors  :  but  experiencr  has  fhewn,  that  it  will 
not;  which  gives  us  reafon  to  conr  :de,  that  human  nature 
will  be  human  nature  frill,  and  th  its  depravity  will  appear 
under  fome  mode  or  other,  in  1^-ite  of  all  applications  to 
correct  it. 

GILBERD,  (WILLIAM)  a  learned  phyfician  who  firft 
difcovered  feveral  of  the  properties  of  the  load  ftone,  was 
the  eldeft  fon  of  Hierome  Gilberd,  gent,  of  Clare  in  Suf- 
folk, but  removing  to  Colchefter  in  EiTex  was  admitted  a 
free  burgefs  there  in  155  ;,  and  was  afterwards  recorder  of 
that  Borough  (A),  where  he  had  this  fon,  who  was  born  in  Tri- 
nity parifh  in  the  year  1540,  and  after  a  fuitable  education  at 
the  grammar  fchool,  was  fent  to  Cambridge  (B),  and  hav- 
ing Studied  phyfic  there  for  fome  Time  he  travelled  abroad 
for  his  further  improvement,  and  in  one  of  the  foreign  uni- 
verfities  had  the  degree  conferred  upon  him  of  Dr.  of  Phy- 
fic. He  returned  to  England  with  a  confiderable  reputation 
for  his  learning  in  general,  and  efpecially  had  the  character 
of  being  deeply  (killed  in  philofophy  and  chemiftry  ;  and 
refolving  to  make  his  knowledge  uieful  to  his  country  by 
practifmg  in  his  faculty,  he  prefented  himfelf  a  candidate  to 
the  college  of  phyficians  in  London,  and  was  ele&ed  a  fel- 
low of  that  fociety  about  the  year  1573. 

Thus  every  way  qualified  for  it  he  praclifed  in  this  metro- 
polis with  great  fuccefs  and  applaufe,  which  being  well  ob- 
ferved  by  queen  Elizabeth,  that  excellent  princefs,  who  al- 
ways diftinguiihed  perfons  of  fuperior  merit,  fent  for  him  to 
court,  and  appointed  him  her  phyfician  in  ordinary,  and, 
befides,  gave  him  an  annual  penfion  to  encourage  him  in 
his  ftudies  (c).  In  which,  as  much  as  his  exteniive  bufi- 
nefs  in  his  profeffion  would  give  him  leave,  he  applied  him- 


(A)  Symond's  colleftion   in    the     eated    at  both    univerfities. 
Herald's  office,  vol.  i.  fol.  437.  Ox.  vol.  i.  col.   gzfc 

(B)  Mr,  Wood  fays  hs  was  edu-         (c)  id,  ibid. 

felf 
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felf  chieflv  to  confider  and  examine  the  various  properties  of 
the  load  Itone  j  and  proceeding  in  the  experimental  way,  a 
method  not  much  u!cd  at  that  time,  he  difcovercd  and 
cftablifhcd  fevcral  qualities  of  that  admirable  mineral  not 
obfcrvcd  before.  This  occafioncd  much  difcourfe  and  fpread- 
ing  his  fame  into  foreign  countries  great  expectations  were 
raifed  of  his  treatife  on  that  fubjecl,  which  were  abundantly 
fulfilled  when  it  appeared  in  public. 

He  printed  it  in  1600  under  the  following  title,  tc  De 
<e  Ma:mete,  magneticifq;  corporibus  <5c  cie  magno  magnete 
*6  tcllure,  phyfiologia  nova;"  i.e.  4<  Of  the  Magnet  (or 
"  load  ftonej  and  magnctical  bodies,  and  of  that  jircat  mag- 
'•  net  the  earth."  It  contains  the  hiftory  of  all  that  had 
been  obfervcd  und  written  on  that  fubjeft  before  his  time  (D), 
and  then  reduces  all  the  various  phenomena  under  four 
heads.  Its  attraction  ;  its  direction  to  the  poles  of  the  earth 
and  the  earth's  verticity  and  fixednefs  to  certain  points  of 
the  world  ;  its  variation  j  and  its  declination  :  thefe  fcverai 
properties  he  derives  from  the  magneticai  nature  of  the  earth 
which  he  fuppofes  to  be  a  great  magnet.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  is  the  fir  ft  regular  fyfiem  on  this  curious  fubjecl:,  and  may 
not  unjuftly  be  filled  the  parent  of  all  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  therein  fince. 

In  this  piece  our  author  fhews  the  ufe  of  the  declination 
of  the  magnet  which   had    been   difcovered   by  Mr.  Norman 
in  finding  out  the  latitude  (E),  for  which  purpofe  alfo, he  con- 
trived two  inftrurnents  for    the    fea.       This  invention    was 
publifhed  by  Thomas  Blondeville  in  a  bookintuJed,  "  Theo- 
"  riques  of  the   planets,  together    with  the   making   of  two 
*c  inftruments  for  feamen  for  finding;  out  the  latitude  without 

O 

<c  fun,  moon  or  fiars,  invented  by  Dr.  Gil  herd,  London 
1624."  But  the  hopes  from  this  property,  however  promi- 
fing  at  firft,  have  by  a  longer  experience  been  found  to  be 
deceitful  (F).  After  the  demife  of  queen  Elizabeth  the  doctor 
was  continued  in  the  pi  ace  of  chief  phyfician  to  king  James 

(D)    Among    thefe    are,    Ilirriot,  ledge  to  that  degree  of  perfe&ion  as 

Hues,    WrLhr,    Kendal,      Barlow,  to   be  fit  for   public   view  and   ufe, 

and  Norman,  which  mews  Wood's  fince  Barlow  did  not  publifh  his  mag- 

obfervation  to    be  uncandid  at  leaft  netical  advertifement  till  1616.  Ath. 

when  he   tells  us,  that   Barlow   had  Ox.  vol.  I.  col.  435.      See   alfo  the 

knowledge    in    the    magnet    twenty  article  Barlow  William,  in  Biog.  Brit, 

years  before  Dr.  Cilberd's  book  came  (E)  What  thefe  are  maybe  feen 

out  j  and  whatever   was   the  inten-  in  Dr.  Halley's  article, 

tionof  the  Antiquary's  remark,   'tis  (F)  See  more  of  this  in  William 

certain   from  his   own   account  that  Whillon's  article. 
Dr.  Gilberd  fint  improved  this  know- 

I.  but 
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I.  but  he  enjoyed  that  honour  only  a  fhort  time,  paying  his 
iaft  debt  to  nature,  Nov.  30,  1  603,  aged  63,  having  prao 
tifed  phyfic  in  London  above  30  years  (G).  His  corps  was 
interred  in  Trinity  church  at  Colchefter,  where  he  was  born, 
and  where  there  is  a  handfome  monument  raifed  to  his  me- 
mory (H).  A  print  of  which  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Hiftory 
and  Antiquities  of  Colchefter  by  Mr.  Morant.  By  a  pic- 
ture of  him  in  the  fchool  gallery  of  Oxford  he  appears  to  have 
been  tall  of  feature  and  of  a  chearful  countenance  (i). 

All  that  is  left  us  in  regard  to  his  character  has  been  faid  on 
the  occafion  of  his  famous  book,  on  which  account  we  have  the 
higheft  encomiums  fuch  as  are  ufually  made  by  one  author 
upon  another.  Thus  Nic.  Carpenter  tells  us  that  he  had 
trodden  out  a  new  path  to  philofophy  (K).  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  apparently  by  reafon  .of  the  feemingly  fyrnpathetic 
virtue  of  the  magnetic  needle,  does  not  flick  to  compare  him 
with  Dr.  Harvey,  the  famous  difcoverer  of  the  circulation  (L). 
Dr.  Ifaac  Barrow  ranks  him  with  Galileo,  GafTendus,  Mer- 
fennus  and  Des  Cartes,  whom  he  reprefents  as  men  refem- 
bling  the  ancients  in  fagacity  and  acutenefs  of  genius  and 
almoft  equal  to  them  in  thofe  refpeclis  (M).  Thefe  attefta- 
tions  of  his  high  merit  are  indeed  given  him  by  his  country- 
men ;  but  thai  they  may  not  be  fufpecred  of  extravagant 
partiality  (N),  it  may  be  obferved  that  there  is  good  reafon 
to  bcheve  his  fame  was  frill  more  celebrated  among-  fo- 

O 

reigners  (  o),  of  which  this  is  one  very  ftrong  confirmation, 


(G)    Infcription    on    his    momi-  Advancement  of  learning,    1.   j.   c. 

inent.  13.  words,  which  in   his   lord/hip's 

(H)  There  is  alfo  a  Latin  infcrip-  mouth   have  a    fingular    force    and 

tion,  declaring  it   to  be   eredted  by  extent  of  meaning,    and  are  hand- 

his  two  brothers  Ambrofe  and  Wil-  fcmely  illuilrated  by  the  compliment 

liam,  who  therein  give  the   deceafed  cf  Mr.  Wright  prefixed  to  the  book  : 

the    title   of    Anriiger,    or   Efquire,  by  which  it  appears  that  our  author 

as  well  35  his  father.  fpent  nolefs  than  18  years  in  bring- 

(i)  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  i.  col.  321.  ing  it  to    perfe&ion,    quamplurimis 

(K)  In  a   book   intitled,   Geogra-  laboribus,  fludiis    vigiliis,    artificiis, 

phy  delineated,    &c.  in  two  books,  fumptibufque    non  modicis  per   tot 

b.  j;  c.  3.  continues  annos  e  tenebris  demum 

(L)  Trea'ife  of  bodies,  c.  20.  denfaque   ca'igine  otiofe   exiliterque 

(M)   Opufcula,  p.  87.  philofophamium,  infinitis  artiriciofe 

(N)  The   remark   of    lord   Bacon  adhibitis  experimentes  eruta. 

is  the  leaft  free   from  that  cenfure.          (o)  This  is  intimated  by  the  fol- 

This  great  man  frequently  menuons  lowing  expreffion    in   his    epitaph, 

our  author's    book  with    applaufe,  Librum  de  magnete  apud   exteros  ce- 

and  in  one  place  particularly  ftiles  lebrem  in  rem  nauticam  compofuit. 

k  a  painful  and  experimental  work9 

Befides 


GILPIN. 

that  the  famous  Peirefk  often  lamented  that  when  he  was  in 
England  he  was  not  acquainted  with  our  philofopher  (p). 

Befides  his  principal   work  printed   in   his  life  time  he  ^^ 
another  tieatife  in  MS.  which  coming  into   the  hands   of 
William  Bofwell,  knt.  was  from   that  copy  printed   at    .\:n~ 
fterdam    in    1651,   410.  under   this   title,  De   mundo   noitro 
fublunari   philofophia  nova. 

As  he  was  never  married  he  gave  by  his  lad  will  all  his 
library,  confiding  of  books,  globes,  inflrumems,  &c.  and 
a  cabinet  of  minerals  to  the  college  of  phyficians  ;  and  this 
part  was  punctually  performed  by  his  brothers  Ambrofc,  Wil- 
liam, Hierome,  and  George,  who  inherited  his  estate,  which 
mud  have  been  fomewhat  not  inconfiderable.  Mr.  Wood 
obferves  he  was  the  chief  perfon  in  his  parifh  at  Col- 
chefter. 

(p)  GafTendi  in  vita  Peirefldi. 

GILPIN,  (BERNARD)  a  very  worthy  and  exemplary 
parifh  pried  in  England,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  an-J 
honourable  family  in  Wedmorland,  being  the  fon  of  Edwin 
Gilpin,  whofe  elder  brother  was  fiain  in  the  battle  of  Bof- 
worth-rield,  being  heir  in  the  fifth  defcent  to  Richard  Gil- 
pin,  who  in  the  reign  of  king  John  was  enfeoffed  in  the 
iordlhip  of  Kentoiire-hall  in  that  county  by  the  baron  ofKen- 
dal,  for  hisfingular  deferts  both  in  pe  ce  and  war.  Our  au- 
thor's mother  was  Margaret  daughter  of  William  Laton  of 
Delain  in  Cumberland,  fprungfrom  an  ancient  family  famous 
in  that  martial  age  for  military  prowefs.  Mr.  G  ilpin  was  born  at 
Kentmirein  1517.  There  happened  an  incident  in  hischildhood 
which  difcovered  both  the  turn  of  his  genius  and  difpofition. 
A  mendicant  friar,  according  to  the  rules  of  his  order,  com- 
ing to  the  door  for  relief  was  taken  into  the  houfe,  where 
being  entertained  with  a  good  fupper  and  plenty  of  good 
liquor,  he  forgot  his  profeffed  fanclity  to  fuch  a  fcandalous 
degree  as  to  make  himfelf  rnoflrbeadly  drunk.  Next  morn- 
ing however  being  Sunday  as  if  nothing  of  this  had  pafTed, 
he  ordered  the  bell  to  toll  for  fermon,  arid  mounting  the 
pulpit,  he  put  himfelf  into  a  great  heat  againd  the  fins  of 
the  times,  and  among  the  reft  thundered  boldly  againft 
drunkennefs,  young  Gilpin,  who  had  but  newly  got  the  ufe 
of  his  tongue,  hearing  this  as  he  fat  near  his  mother's  lap, 
cries  out,  "  Oh,  mama,  do  you  hear  how  this  fellow  dares 
"  fpeak  againft  drunkennefs,  and  was  drunk  himfelf  yeder- 
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"  night  at  our  houfe !"  His  mother  immediately  flopt  the 
child's  mouth  with  her  hand.  But  both  parents  in  full  de- 
light through  the  fondeft  hopes  from  this  and  many  other 
fuch  earnefb  of  their  future  happinefs  in  him  refolved  to 
breed  him  to  the  church. 

In  this  view  they  put  him  to  the  grammar  fchool,  where 
he  pa{Ted  through  all  the  clailes  wirh  great  approbation,  and 
being  fent  thence  to  Oxford  was  admitted  a  poor  child,  i.  e. 
a  fcholar  on  the  foundation  of  Queen's  college  in  1533.  In 
the  univerfity  he  ftuck  clofe  to  his  ftudy,  and  made  himfelf 
good  mafter  of  Erafmus's  works,  which  were  then  the  vogue ; 
at  the  fame  time  cultivating  logic  -and  philofophy  he  became 
a  difdnguifhed  difputant  in  the  fchools.  To  thefe  acquifi- 
tions  he  added  a  fmgular  knowledge  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
tongues.  In  which  laft  he  was  inftructed  by  Thomas  Neale, 
then  fellow  of  New  college  who  afterwards  became  Hebrew 
profeflbr.  March  21,  1541,  he  proceeded  mafter  of 
arts,  having  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  ufual 
term  before.  He  was  now  alfo  chofen  fellow  of  his 
college,  being  much  beloved  for  the  fweetnefs  of  hb 
difpofition  and  unaffedled  fmcerity  in  his  manners.  At 
the  fame  time  his  eminence  for  learning  was  fuch  that  he 
was  made  choice  of  for  one  of  the  nrft  matters  to  fupply 
Chrift  church  college  after  the  completing  of  its  foundation 
of  Henry  VIII. 

As  he  had  been  bred  in  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  fo  he 
continued  hitherto  fteady  to  that  church,  and  in  defence 
thereof  while  he  refided  at  Oxford,  held  a  difputation  againft 
Hooper  afterwards  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  and  martyr  for  the 
Proteftant  faith.  But  in  Edw.  VI's  time  being  prevailed 
upon  to  hold  a  difputation  with  the  famous  Peter  Martyr, 
againft  fome  pofitions  maintained  by  him  in  his  divinity  lec- 
ture at  Oxford,  Mr.  Gilpin  was  ftaggered  a  little  therein  (A)., 
and  began  more  feriou fly  to  read  over  the  fcriptures.  and  wri- 
tings of  the  fathers,  expecting  to  confirm  himfelf  by  ftronger 
arguments  in  his  received  opinions;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
nrft  refult  of  his  enquiries  was  the  cooling  of  his  zeal  for 

(A)    He  was  pumed   upon  this  with  an  upright    heart.      The  reft 

difpute  by  three  of  his  acquaintance,  are  carried  away  with  every  blaft  of 

Chedfey,      Wetton,     and     Morgan,  ambition  or  covetoufnefs,  but   Gil- 

But  afterwards  Peter  Martyr  faid  he  pin  refting  firmly  upon   gravity   of 

was  not  troubled   for  them,  but  as  manners    and   the    testimony   of   a 

for  that  Gilpin,  fays  he,  I  am    very  moll   laudable   life   feems,  with  his 

much   moved   concerning  him,    for  own   goodnefs,   to  honour  the  caufe 

&e    doecli  and   fpeaketh  all  things  which  he  undertakes. 

po- 
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popery,    and  kindling  delire  toward   the  new  religion.     In 
this   temper  he    applied  for  further  inftru6tion  to  Cuthbert 
Tonftal,  bifhop   of  Durham,  who  was    his  mother's  uncle. 
That  prelate  told  him  that  in  the  matter  of  tranfubftantiation 
pope  Innocent  III.  had  done  unadvifedly  in    making  it  an 
article  of  faith,  and  confeflcd  that  the  pope  had  alfo  commit- 
ted a  great   fault  in   taking  no  better  care  than   he  had  done 
in  the  bufmefs  of  indulgencies  and  other  thinos.     After  this 
Mr.  Gil  pin  conferred  with  one  Dr.  Redman,  whofe  virtue 
and  learning  he  had  a  great  opinion  of  -y  and  this  friend  affirm- 
ing that  the   book  of  common  prayer  was  a  holy  book  and 
agreeable   to  the  gofpel.     Thefe  things  threw  him  into  many 
diftracling  thoughts.      Afterwards    one    of   the    fellows  of 
Queen's  college  in  Oxford  told  him,  that  he  had   heard  Dr. 
Chedfey,  one  of  our  author's   old  acquaintance,  fay  among 
his  friends,  the  proteftants  and  us  muft  compound  the  matter, 
they  muft  grant  us  the  real  prefence,  and  we  muft  give  way  to 
them   in  the  point  of  tranfubftantiation.     Dr.  Wefton  alfo 
another  of  his  fellow  ftudents   made  a  long  oration  to  {hew 
that  the  eucharift  (hould  be  adminiftered  in  both  kinds,  and 
Mr.  Morgan,  a  third  brother  Oxonian,  told   him   that  Dr. 
Ware,  a  man  moft  famous  for  life  and  learning,  had  affirmed 
to  him,  that  the   principal  facrifice    of  the    church  of  God 
was  the  facrifice  of  thankfgiving.     Mr.  Gilpin  further  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  moft  learned  biftiops  at  that  time   confuted 
the  primacy  of  the  pope  both  in   words  and  writing.     And 
to  conclude,  one  Harding  being  newly  returned  home  out 
of  Italy  in  a  long  and  famous  oration  fo  plainly  fet  out   and 
painted  to  the  life  the  friars  and  unlearned  bifhops,  who  had 
met  at  the  counfel  of  Trent  in  their  green  gowns,  that  it 
abated  in  him  as  well  as  in  very  many  others,  a  great  deal  of 
that  opinion  and  confidence,  which  they  had  repofed  in  ge- 
neral councils. 

Hence  continuing  his  diligence  in  fearching  the  fcriptures 
and  the  fathers  he  began  to  obferve  many  great  abufes,  and 
fome  enormities  in  popery,  and  to  think  reformation  ne- 
ceflary. 

Whilft  he  was  going  on  in  this  courfe,  having  taken  holy 
orders  from  the  bifhop  of  Oxford,  he  was  overruled  by  the 
perfiKifions  of  his  friends  to  accept,  againft  his  will,  of  the 
vicarage  of  Norton  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham:  This  was 
in  1552,  and  being  a  grant  from  king  Edward  VI.  before  he 
went  to  refide  he  was  appointed  to  preach  before  his  majefty, 
who  was  then  at  Greenwich.  His  fermon  was  greatly  ap- 
proved 
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proved  (B),  and  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  many 
perlbns  of  the   firft  rank,  particularly  to  Sir  Francis  Rufiel 
and   Sir  Robert  Dudley,    afterwards     earl   of   Bedford    and 
Leicefter,  and  to  fecretary  Cecil,  afterwards   lord  treafurer 
Burleigh,  who  obtained   for   him   the  King's    licence  for  a 
general    preacher  during  his  majefty's  life,  which    however 
happened  to  be  not   much   above  the   fpace  of  half  a  year 
after.     Thus  honoured   he  repaired   to   his    parifh,    entered 
upon  the  dutjies  of  it,  and,  as    occafion  required,  made  ufe 
of  the  king's  licence  in  other  parts  of  the  country.     But  here 
he  foon  grew  uneafy  :    however  refoived  as  he   wasv  againft 
popery,  he  was  fcarcely  fettled  in  fome  of  his  religious  opi- 
nions ;  he  found  the  country  overfpread  with  popifii  doctrines, 
the  errors  of  which   he  was  unable  to  oppofe.     In  this  un- 
happy   ftate    he    applied   to   bifhop  Tonftal!    (then  in   the 
Tower.)     That  prelate  advifed  him  to  provide  a  trufty  cu- 
rate for  his  parifh,  and  fpend  a  year  or  two  abroad  in  conver- 
fing  with  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  profeflbrs  on  both  Tides 
the  queftion.      The   propofal    was  juft  Mr.  Gilpin's    own 
wifti  with  regard  to   travelling  abroad,  which  he  therefore 
refoived  upon,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  determined  to  refigri 
his  living,  as  he  accordingly  did,  to  a  perfon  very  deferving 
of  it.     This  done  he  fet  out  for  London  to  receive  the  bifhop's 
laft  orders  and  embark. 

His  refignation  gave  his  lordfhip  much  concern,  it  was 
done  out  of  a  fcruple  of  confcience  very  uncommon,  and 
which  the  bifhop  could  fee  no  foundation  for,  fmce  he  could 
have  procured  him  a  difpenfation.  However,  after  fome 
words  of  advice  to  look  better  to  his  interelt,  he  was  recon- 
ciled, promifed  to  fupporc  him  abroad,  and  at  parting  put 
into  his  hands  a  treatife  upon  the  Eucharift,  which  the  times 
not  fuiting  to  be  printed  here,  he  defired  might  be  done  un- 
der his  infpe&ion  at  Paris  (c).  With  this  charge  he  em- 
barked for  Holland,  and  upon  landing  went  immediately  to 
Malin  to  vifit  his  brother  George,  who  was  then  a  ftudent 
there.  But  after  a  few  weeks  he  went  to  Louvain,  which 
he  pitched  on  for  his  reiidcnce,  piopofing  to  make  occa- 

(B)  It  was  preached  on   the  firft  fanguinis  Chrifti  domini  in   eucha- 

Sunday  after  Epiphany  upon  Luke  riftia,    and  conrained   a  defence   of 

ii.  v.  41  to  48.  and  was   chiefly   le-  the  real    prefence  in  the  grofs  fer.fe, 

veiled    againfl     facriiege.        It  was  an  opinion  which   Mr.  Gilpin,  who 

printed  at  London  in  1581,  8vo.  and  had  a  great  reverence   for  his   uncle, 

there  again  in  1630,  410.  feems    to  have  imbibed   from   him, 

(c)  It  was  written  in   Latin  with  and  to  have  retained  ever  after, 
this  title,    De  veritate    corporis    Si 

fionai 
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fional  excurfions  to  Antwerp,  Ghent,  BrufTeb,  and  oti 
places  in  the  Netherlands.  Louvain  was  then  one  of  the 
chief  places  for  ftudents  in  divini'y,  fome  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent divines  on  both  fides  of  the  queftion  refided  there  ;  and 
the  moft 'important  topics  of  religion  were  difcufied  with 
great  freedom.  Our  author  made  the  beft  ufe  of  his  time, 
foon  began  to  have  jultcr  notions  of,  and  greater  fatisfaclion 
in  the  do&rine  of  the  reformed,  when  he  was  alarmed  with 
the  news  of  king  Edward's  death,  and  the  accefljon  of  queen 
Mary  to  the  throne. 

However  this  bad  news  came  attended  with  an  agreeable 
account  of  bifhop  Tonftall's  releafe  from  the  Tower  and 
re-eftablifhment  in  his  bifhoprick,  But  the  confequence  of 
this  was  not  fo  agreeable  ;  for  afterwards  he  received  a  letter 

O  • 

from  his  brother  George,  inviting  him  to  Antwerp  upon  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  Coming  thither  he  found  the 
bufmefs  was  a  requeft  of  the  bifhop's  to  perfuade  our  author 
to  accept  of  a  living  of  confiderable  value,  which  was  be- 
come vacant  in  his  diocefe.  George  ufed  all  his  endeavours 
for  the  purpofe  but  in  vain  (D).  Bernard  was  too  well 
pleafed  with  his  prefent  fituation  to  think  of  a  change,  and 
excufed  himfelf  to  his  patron  on  the  fame  fcruple  of  confcience 
as  before  againfr,  taking  the  profits  while  another  did  the 
duty.  "  And  whereas,  concludes  he,  I  know  well  your 
**  lordfhip  is  careful  how  I  ihould  live,  if  God  fh^.uld  call 
"  your  lordfhip,  being  now  aged,  I  defire  you  let  not  that 
*6  trouble  you.  For  if  I  had  no  other  fhift  I  could  get  a 
*'  leclurefnip  I  know  fnortly,  either  in  this  univerfity,  or 
<:  at  leaft  in  fome  abbey  hereby;  where  I  (hould  not  lofe 
*'  my  time,  and  this  kind  of  life,  if  God  be  pleafed,  I  de- 
*'  fire  before  any  benefice"  (E).  This  letter  was  dated  Nov. 
22,  1554:  the  biihop  was  not  offended  at  it :  the  unaffected 
piety  of  it  led  him  rather  to  admire  a  behaviour  in  which  the 
motives  of  confcience  (hewed  themfelves  fo  fuperior  to  thofe 

(D)  He  fucceeded  better   in  a  re-  George  was  now  at  the  Englifli  court, 

queil  made  afterwards  at  the  inflance  but  \vas  employed  as  a  minifter  from 

of  the.  earls  of  Bedford   and   Leicef-  thence  in  the  Low  Countries,  where 

ter  to  give  him  in  writing  an  exaft  he  ufually  refided. 
account  of  the  progrefs  of  his  change         (E)    He     was     much     delighted 

from   the    Romifh    religion,    which  with    his    prefent    fnuation,    which 

was  executed  and  is   printed   in  his  was  near   to  a  monaftery   of  mino-; 

life  by  bifhop  Carleton.     Hence  ap-  rite    friars,  and   had   the  ufe   of  an 

pears  the  reafon  of  our  being  fo  par-  excellent   library   of  theirs,  and  en- 

ticular    in    defcribing    this  progrefs,  joyed  the  company  of  the  beft  fcho- 

which  was   then  thought  worthy  fo  lars,  nor,  fays  he,  was  I  ever  more 

great  notice,     Our   author's  brother  rltfirous  to  learn, 

of 
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of  interefr.  In  the  mean  time  our  author  was  greatly  af- 
feded  with  the  misfortune  of  the  Englifh  exiles  from  Q_  Mary's 
perfecution,  and  was  not  a  little  pleafed  to  find  that  though  un- 
able perfonally  to  affift  them,  yet  his  large  acquaintance  in 
the  country  furniihed  him  with  the  means  of  being  ufeful  to 
many  of  them  by  very  Serviceable  recommendations. 

He  had  been  now  two  years  in  Flanders;  and  had  made 
himfelf  perfect  mafter  of  the  controverfy  as  it  was  there 
handled.  He  lefc  Louvain  therefore  and  went  to  Paris, 
Where  his  firft  care  was  printing  his  patron's  book  (F),  which 
he  performed  entirely  to  his  lordmip's  fatisfa<5tion  this  fame 
year  1554,  and  received  his  thanks  for  it.  Here  popery  be- 
came quite  his  averfion,  he  faw  more  of  its  fuperftition  and 
craft  than  he  had  yet  feen,  the  former  among  the  people,  the 
latter  among  the  priefrs,  who  fcrupled  not  to  avow  ho\v 
little  truth  was  their  concern.  In  this  city  he  met  with  his 
old  acquaintance  and  Hebrew  mafter,  Mr.  Neal  of  New- 
college  ;  he  had  always  been  a  favourer  of  popery,  and  was 
now  a  bigot  to  it ;  and  he  tried  his  ftrength  upon  his  quon- 
dam pupil,  but  found  him  above  his  match.  This  was  the 
fame  Neal,  who  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  bifhop  Bonner, 
and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  being  the  fole  voucher  of  the  filly 
ftory  of  the  Nag's-head  Confecration. 

After  three  years  abfence,  having  fatisfied  his  confcience  in 
the  general  doclrines  of  the  Reformation,  Mr.  Gilpin  return- 
ed to  England  in  1556,  a  little  before  the  death  of  queen 
Mary.  As  his  return  was  probably  at  the  bifliop  of  Dur- 
ham's requeft,  fo  his  lordfhip  received  him  with  great  friend- 
fhip,  and  in  a  very  little  time  gave  him  the  archdeaconry  of 
Durham,  to  which  the  reclory  of  Eahngton  was  annexed. 
He  immediately  repaired  to  his  parifh,  where,  notwithflanding 
the  perfecution,  which  was  then  in  its  height,  he  preached  bold- 
ly againft  the  vices,  errors,  and  corruptions  of  the  times,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  clergy  (G).  This  was  an  infallible  way  to  drav/ 
vengeance  upon  himfelf;  and  accordingly,  a  charge  confiiting 
of  thirteen  articles  was  drawn  up  againft  him,  and  prefented 

(F)  For  this  purpofe,  he  took  lodg-         (G)  He  often  preached  againft  plu- 

ings  at  the  houfe  of  one  Vafcofan  an  raHties,     and    non-refidence  ;    upon 

eminent  printer,   to    whom    he    had  which   the  popifli  clergy   cried  out, 

been  recommended  by  his  friends  in  that  all  who  broached  that   doclrine 

the  Netherlands.     This  learned  man  would  quickly  become  heretics,  and 

fhewed    him   great   regard,    did  him  he  was    accordingly   accufed    of  ha- 

many  friendly  offices^  and  introduced  refy. 
him  to  the  moft  confiderable  men  in 
that  city. 
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in  form  to   the  bifhop.     But  Tunftal,  who  was  a  prelate  of 
great  difcernment  as  well  as  humanity,  and  being  much  prac- 
tikd  in   the  world,  eaiily   found    a  method  of  difmifling  the 
caufe    in   iuch  a  manner,  as  to  protect  his  nephew,   without 
endangering  himfelf:   The  rculjcu  of  his  enemies   could   not 
however  reit ;   his  characTlc-r,  at  leaft,  was  in  their  power,  and 
they  created  him  fo  much  trouble,  that   riot  able   to  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  both  his  places,   he  begged   leave  of  the  bifhop 
to    refign  either   the   archdeaconry   or  his   parifh,  which  his 
lordfhip  thought  fit ;    to  which  the  bifhop  anfwered,  that  the 
income  of  the  former   was  not  a  fupport  without  the  latter, 
and  that  they  could  not  be  feperated,     In   the  mean  time  he 
managed  a  difpute   againft  tranfubftantiation  with  the  bifhop's 
chaplains,  and    in   his  prefence,  with  fo    much  prudence  as 
well  as  learning;,    as  greatly  pleafcd  his  lordfhip  (H)  -,  and  the 
rich  living  of  Houghton  le  Spring  becoming  vacant,  he  pre- 
fented  him  to  it,    on  his  resignation  of  the  archdeaconry,  at 
his  own  requeft.     This  generous  patron  alfo,  foon  after  urged 
him  to  accept  of  a  Hall  then  vacant,  in  the  cathedral  of  Dur- 
ham, teiling  him,  there  lay  not  the  fame  objection  to  this  as 
to  the  archdeaconry,  that  it  was  quite  a  fine-cure,  6cc.     But 
he  urged  in  vain  ;  our  author  told  the  bifhop,  he  had  already 
more  wealth  than  he  was  afraid  he  could  give  a  good  account 
of,  and  begged  not  to  have  an  additional  charge. 

He  now  lived  retired,  and  gave  no  immediate  offence  to 
the  clergy  ;  the  experience  he  had  of  their  temper,  made  him 
more  cautious  not  to  provoke  them.  Indeed,  he  was  more 
cautious  than  he  could  afterwards  approve,  for  in  his  future 
life  he  would  often  tax  his  behaviour  at  this  time  with  weak- 
nefs  and  cowardice.  But  all  his  caution  availed  nothing. 
He  was  foon  formally  accufed  to  the  bifhop  a  fecond  time. 
And  was  again  protected  by  his  lordfhip  ;  who,  however, 
thought  proper,  perhaps  in  the  view  of  his  own  fafety,  to 
(hew  his  diilike  of  his  nephew's  conduct,  by  (hiking  him  out 
of  his  will,  of  which  he  had  before  made  him  the  executor. 

(H)  Having  obtained  this  concef-  the  only  meaning  of  it  was  a  con- 
fion,  that  the  Catholic  Faith  was  un-  verfion  of  the  bread  into  flefh,  and 
changeable,  he  fnewed  that  the  the  wine  into  blood,  as  Lombard 
church  of  Rome  had  changed  its  taught;  and  thus  it  remained,  till 
faith  in  this  article.  That  firft,  it  Thomas  Aquinas  introduced  his  no- 
was  no  article  of  faith  at  all  before  tion  of  concomitancy,  when  this 
Peter  Lombard's  time,  who  intro-  doctrine  underwent  another  change, 
duced  it  ;  -  that  a  'man  might  have  both  flefh  and  blood  were  then  it 
been  a  good  Catholic,  without  ac-  feems,  contained  really  and  fubftan- 
knowledging  the  doctrine  till  then  ;  tially  in  the  bread  alone, 
and  that  for  a  long  time  afterwards, 

This 
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This  lofs  gave  Mr.  Gilpin  no  concern  ;  he  was  at  a  great 
diftance  from  all  worldly  mindednefs  ;  it  was  not  lefs  than 
he  expected,  nor  more  than  he  was  well  provided  for.  His 
enemies  were  not  thus  filenced  :  enraged  at  this  fecond  defeat, 
they  delated  him  to  Dr.  Bonner,  bifhop  of  London  ;  here  they 
went  the  right  way  to  work.  Bonner  was  juft  the  reverfe  of 
Tunftal,  and  immediately  gave  orders  to  apprehend  him. 
Mr.  Gilpin  had  no  fooner  notice  of  ir,  but,  being  no  ftrangec 
to  this  prelate's  BURNING  zeal,  he  prepared  for  martyrdom, 
and  commanding  his  houfe-fteward  to  provide  him  a  long 
garment,  that  he  might  go  the  more  comely  to  the  ftake,  he 
fet  out  for  London.  It  is  faid,  that  he  happened  to  break  his 
leg  in  the  journey,  which  delayed  him  ;  however  that  be,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  news  of  queen  Mary's  death  met  him  on 
the  road,  which  proved  his  delivery. 

Upon  his  return  to  Houghton,  he  was  received  by  his  pa- 
nfhioners  with  the  fincereft  joy,  and  though  he  foon  after 
loft  his  patron,  bifhop  Tunftal  (i;,  yet  he  quickly  experi- 
enced, that  worth  like  his  could  never  be  left  friendlefs. 
When  the  popifh  bifhops  were  deprived,  the  earl  of 
Bedford  recommended  him  to  the  queen  for  the  bifhopric  of 
Carlifle,  and  took  care  that  a  conge  d'elire,  {hould  be  fent 
down  to  the  dean  and  chapter  for  that  purpofe.  But  Mr. 
Gilpin  declined  tUis  promotion,  on  account  of  the  particular 
inconvenience  of  it  to  himfelf,  as  having  fo  many  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  that  diocefe,  of  whom  he  had  not  the  bed 
opinion,  that  he  mutt  either  connive  at  many  irregularities, 
or  draw  upon  himfelf  fo  much  hatred,  that  he  {hould  be  lefs 
able  to  do  good  there  than  any  body  elf- ;  declaring,  that  if  he 
had  been  chofen  in  like  manner  to  any  bifhopric  ellewhere,  he 
would  not  have  refufed  it,  in  the  view  of  being  able  to  do 
more  good  in  that  ftation.  But  in  this  he  was  never  tried;' 
and  indeed,  he  could  not  be  a  ftranger  to  the  court  maxim, 
that  he  who  refufes  the  fiift  kindnefs,  forfeits  all  pretenfions 
to  a  fecond.  It  is  true,  this  refufal  has  been  afcribed  chiefly 
to  lucrative  motives  by  fome,  who  have  obferved  that  Hough- 
ton  was  better  than  the  bifhopric  (K).  However  that  be,  it 

D  d  2  i$ 

(i)  Tunftal    died    in  1^59,    and         (K)  Bifhop  Nicholfon's  Hiftorical 

was   fucceeded   by   Pilkington,  with  Library,  and  Dr.  Heylin's  Church  Hife 

whom    our    author    lived   in    great  tory.     In  the  mean  time,  others  at- 

friendship  ;  and  his  lordftiip  was  in-  tributed  this  refufal  to  unfavourable* 

duced  by  Mr.  Gilpin's  example,   to  fentiments    of  epifcopacy  j     and   in 

found  a  grammar-fchool    in   Lanca-  this  opinion,   the  Puritans   upon  the 

/hire,  at  the  place  of  his  bjrth,  jpublilhing  of  Cartwright'S  book,  tried 
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is  certain,  he  refufed  an  offer  the  following  year,  which 
Teems  to  have  been  more  to  his  taile.  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
her  acceflion  to  the  throne,  hail  procured  one  Dr.  Francis, 
a  proteftant  phyfician,  to  be  chofcn  provoft  of  Qucen's-col- 
Icge.  This  was  complied  to  with  great  re!u6tance  by  the 
fellows,  who  were  attached  to  popery  :  and  the  doctor  find- 
ing his  fituatibn  uncafy  among  them,  determined  to  refign,  and 
made  an  offer  of  the  p'ace  to  Mr.  Gtlpin.  Hut  tho'  he  loved 
the  univeHity  well,  and  this  college  in  particular,  of  which 
he  had  been  fellow,  and  was  affured  likcwife,  that  the  prefent 
fellows  had  a  very  great  refpecl  and  efteem  for  him;  yet  all 
was  not  able  to  move  him  from  his  parfona^e. 

It  is  true, -the  rectory  of  Houghton,  was  of  confiderable 
value  (400!.  per  ann.  at  lead),  but  the  duty  of  it  was  pro- 
portionably  laborious.  It  was  fo  extenfive,  that  it  contained 
no  lefs  than  fourteen  villages.  But  this  he  looked  on  as  an 
ample  field,  opened  for  exercifing  his  faculties,  and  talents 
in  the  duties  of  a  parifh-  prieft,  and  he  fulfilled  them  all. 
Upon  taking  poffeflion,  he  found  the  parfonage-houfe  gone  fo 
intirely  to  decay,  that  he  could  not  refide  in  it  ;  repairing 
of  this  was  therefore  his  firft  bufinefs ;  part  of  it  was  fitted 
up  as  foon  as  poffible  for  his  reception  ;  and  he  continued  im- 
proving and  enlarging  it,  till  it  became  fuitable  to  the  hofpi- 
tality  he  was  refolved  to  keep  in  it.  His  houfe,  fays  the  bifhop 
Chichefter,  was  like  a  bifhop's  palace  ;  fuperior,  indeed,  to 
moft  bimops  houfes,  with  refpecl:  both  to  the  largenefs  of 
the  building,  and  the  elegance  of  the  fituation.  In  this  houfe, 
his  hofpitable  manner  of  living  foon  became  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  country.  He  fpent  in  his  family  every  fort- 
night forty  bufhels  of  corn,  twenty  bufhels  of  malt,  and  a 

to  make  him  a  convert  of  theirs,  to  fo   much    ardour,   as  the  piece   was 

which  purpofe,  that   book  was   fent  thought  by  the  lender  to  deferve,  he 

to  him  j    but  being  fent  for  back  be-  returned  it  with  the   following  lines, 

tore  lie  had  finished  the  perufal  of  it,  which    are    given    as   a  fpecimen  of 

in  which  he  had  not  proceeded  with  his  poetical  talents : 

Mulra  quidem  legi  fed  plura  legenda  reliqui  j 
Pofthac  cum  dabitur  copia,  cunfta  legam. 
Optant  ut  careat  maculis  ecclefia  cunclis, 
Prsefens  vita  negat  ;   vita  futura  dabit. 

\ 

Your  volume  half  perufed  with  cautious  pains, 
For  future  Jeifure  what  is  left  remains  : 
Zealous,   you  WILL  the  church,  with  ardor  vain, 
Free  from  each  fault,    and  clear  from  every  ftain. 
Perfection  fuits  not  with  a  ftate  below  j 
That  blifs  a  future  only  can  be/Vow. 

whole 
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whole  ox  ;  befides  a  proportionable  quantity  of  other  kinds 
of  provifion.  Every  Thurfday  throughout  the  year,  a  very 
large  quantity  of  meat  was  drefied  wholly  for  the  poor,  and 
every  day  they  had  what  quantity  of  broth  they  wanted. 
Twenty-four  of  the  pooreft  were  his  conftant  pensioners. 
Four  times  in  the  year  a  dinner  was  provided  for  them,  when 
they  received  from  his  fteward  a  certain  quantity  of  corn, 
and  a  fum  of  money  :  and  at  Chriftmas  they  had  always  an 
ox  divided  among  them.  Every  Sunday  from  Michaelmas 
till  Eafter  was  a  fort  of  a  public  day  with  him.  During  this 
feafon,  he  expected  to  fee  all  his  parifnioners  and  their  families. 
For  their  reception  he  had  three  tables  well  covered  ;  the  firft 
was  for  gentlemen,  the  fecond  for  hufbandmen  and  farmers, 
and  the  third  for  day-labourers.  This  piece  of  hofpitality  he 
never  omitted,  even  when  loiFes,  or  a  fcarcity  of  provifion 
made  its  continuance  rather  difficult  to  him.  Even  when 
he  was  abfent,  no  alteration  was  made  in  his  family  expences, 
the  poor  were  fed,  and  his  neighbours  entertained  as  ufual. 
Strangers  and  travellers  found  a  chearful  reception  ;  all  were 
welcome  that  came  ;  and  even  their  beads  had  fo  much  care 
taken  of  them,  that  it  was  humoroufly  faid,  If  a  horfe  was 
turned  loofe  in  any  part  of  the  country,  it  would  immediate-^ 
Jy  make  its  way  to  the  re&or  of  Houghton's  (L). 

It  is  true,  in  general  encomiums  there  is  often  more  of 
friendfhip  than  of  ftrict  truth.  But  that  is  not  the  cafe  here, 
we  are  able  to  produce  an  actual  and  unconteftible  proof  of 
it.  Some  affairs  in  Scotland  obliging  queen  Elizabeth  to  fend 
lord  Burleigh  thither ;  in  his  return,  drawn  by  Mr.  Gilpin's 
fame,  and  alfo  of  his  manner  of  living  in  it,  he  made  a  viilt 
to  Houghton :  and  though  he  came  without  any  previous 
notice,  yet  he  was  received  with  fo  much  true  politenefs,  and 
treated  with  his  whole  retinue,  in  fo  affluent  and  generous  a 
manner,  that  he  would  often  afterwards  fay,  he  could  hardly 
have  expected  more  at  Lambeth.  While  he  ftaid,  he  took 
great  pains  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  order  and  regularity 
with  which  every  thing  was  managed.  The  houfe  contained 

(L)  Nothing,  perhaps,  can   exhi-  at  once:  likewife  in  the  larder-houfe, 

bit  a  ftronger  idea  of  his  hofpitality,  one   great    falting-tub,     which    will 

than  the  following  legacy  in  his  will  :  hold     four    oxen,     or    more."     Pie 

I  give  to   my   fucceflbr  and  to  his  likewife    leaves  one  long  table,     in 

fuccefibrs  ;   firft,  the  great  new  brew-  the  great  chamber  over  the  parlour  ; 

ing  lead  in  the  brew-houfe,  with  the  another  in  the  parlour,  and  three  in 

gile  fat,  and    mafh  fat  ;    likewife  in  the    hall   {landing    faft,    with    their 

the  kiln,    a  large    new    fteep   lead,  forms  to  them, 
which  receives  a  chauldron  of  corn 

D  d  3  a  very 
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a  very  large  family,  and  was  befidcs  continually  crowded  with 
perfons  of  a'.l  kinds,  gentlemen,  fcholars,  workmen,  far- 
mers, and  poor  people,  yet  there  was  never  any  confufion  ; 
every  one  was  immediately  carried  into  proper  apartments, 
and  entertained,  directed,  or  relieved,  as  his  particular  buii- 
nefs  required.  His  lordfhip  was  fomuch  pleafed  with  his  en- 
tertainment, and  every  thing  he  faw,  ihrt  at  parting  he  took 
his  leave  with  this  remark;  that  he  1-ad  heard  much  of  Mr. 
Gilpin  by  the  report  of  others,  hut  what  he  had  heard,  fell 
infinitely  fhort  of  what  he  had  now  feen  and  experienced. 
<c  If  (added  he)  Mr.  Gilpin,  I  can  ever  be  of  any  fervice 
"  to  you  at  court,  or  elfewhere,  ufe  me  with  all  freedom, 
<c  as  one  you  may  depend  upon."  When  he  had  got  to 
Rainton-hill,  which  rifes  about  a  mile  from  Houghton,  and 
commands  the  vale,  he  turned  his  h  rfc  to  take  one  more 
view  of  the  place ;  and  having  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon  it  for 
fome  time,  his  reverie  broke  out  into  this  exclamation  : 
*4  There  is  the  enjoyment  of  life  indeed  ! — Who  can  blame 
"  that  man  for  not  accepting  of  a  bifliopric  ! — What  doth  he 
«<  want  to  make  him  greater,  or  happier,  or  more  ufeful  to 
«  mankind  ?  ' 

To  any  one  who  knows  th.-t  hofpitality  was  the  boaft  of 
the  Romifh  Clergy  before  the  Reformation  ;  the  prudence  of 
this  part  of  our  author's  conduct,  will  appear  in  its  proper 
light.  And  the  reft  was  of  a  piece  with  this.  He  fet  out 
with  making  it  his  endeavour  to  gain  the  affeclion  of  his 
parishioners.  To  fucceed  in  it,  however,  he  ufed  no  fervile 
compliances.  His  behaviour  was  free  without  levity,  oblig- 
ing without  meannefs,  infmuating  without  art.  To  this  hu- 
manity and  courtefy,  he  added  an  unwearied  application  to 
the  immediate  duties  of  his  function.  Not  fatisfied  with  the 
advice  he  gave  in  public,  he  ufed  to  inftrucl:  privately,  and 
brought  his  parifhioners  to  come  to  him  with  their  doubts  and 
difficulties  ;  he  laid  himfelf  out  in  forming  the  youth  to  vir- 
tue, fuffering  none  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  their  duty. 
He  was  very  affiduous  in  preventing  all  law-Cults,  and  his  hall  is 
faid  to  have  been  often  thronged  with  people,  who  came  on 
that  account ;  he  (hewed  fuch  a  hearty  concern  for  all  under 
affliction,  that  he  was  considered  as  a  good  angel  by  all 
fuch. 

He  ufed  to  interpofe,  likewife,  in  all  a&s  of  oppreflion, 
and  his  authority  was  fuch,  that  it  generally  put  a  flop  to 
them:  for  infrance,  after  the  rebellion  raifed  by  the  earls 
of  VVeftmoreland  and  Northumberland  was  quelled,  though 
the  rebels  hatl  forc-d  him  to  withdraw  (M),  and  in  his  abfence 

f.vi)  He  went  to  Oxfor  J. 
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had  ravaged  and  plundered  his  houfe  and  grounds  at  Hough- 
ton  ;  yet,  when  he  faw  too  much  feverity  ufed  againft  them 
by  the  marfhal,  Sir  George  Bowes,  he  interceded  for  them 
fo  earneftly,  that  either  perfuaded  by  what  he  faid,  or  paying 
a  deference  to  his  characSte/,  the  marfhal  grew  more  mild, 
and  fhewed  many  inftances  of  mercy  not  expeded  from 
him. 

Farther,  there  was  a  perfon  againft  whom  the  country  great- 
Jy  exclaimed,  one  Barnes,  a  near  relation,  if  not  a  brother  of 
Dr.  Barnes,  bifhop  of  Durham  (N),  who  made  him  his  chan- 
cellor. This  man  was  the  tyrant  of  the  country ;  confider- 
ing  his  power  only,  as  the  means  of  gratifying  his  vitious  in- 
clinations ;  among  which,  as  avarice  bore  a  ruling  part,  op- 
preffion  was  its  natural  effe6t.  Between  this  man  and  Mr. 
Gilpin,  there  was  a  perpetual  oppofition  for  many  years  ; 
the  latter  endeavouring  to  counteract  the  former,  and  to  be 
the  redrefier  of  thofe  injuries,  of  which  he  was  the  author. 
Several  traces  of  thefe  Cornells  remain  among  Mr.  Gil  pin's 
papers  ;  which  mew  what  a  conftant  check  upon  his  defigns, 
1VI r.  Barnes  found  him  :  though  he  was  never  treated  by  him 
with  any  bitternefs,  but  always  in  a  mild  and  even  affec- 
tionate manner,  yet  with  fuch  a  refolution  and  fpirit,  as  did 
not  fail  at  length  of  producing  a  good  effect.  The  bifhop 
once  requiring  him,  upon  his  canonical  obedience,  to  preach 
a  vifitation  fermon,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  comply  ; 
though  without  any  previous  notice,  and  after  the  clergy 
were  afTembled. 

This  prelate  was  a  well  meaning,  but  a  weak  man,  and 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  his  chancellor  -,  Mr.  Gilpin  thought 
this  no  unfavourable  opportunity  to  open  his  lordfhip's  eyes, 
and  induce  him  to  exert  himfelf,  where  there  was  fo  great 
reafon  for  it ;  private  information  had  often  been  given  him 
without  fuccefs,  Mr.  Gilpin  was  now  refolved,  therefore,  to 
venture  upon  a  public  application.  In  this  fpirit,  before  he 
concluded  his  fermon,  turning  towards  the  bilhop,  he  thus 
addreiTed  him  :  u  My  difcourfe,  now  reverend  Father,  muft 
"  be  directed  to  you.  God  hath  exalted  you  to  be  bifliop  of 
66  this  ciiocefe,  and  requireth  an  account  of  your  govern- 
"  ment  thereof.  A  reformation  of  all  thofe  matters  which 
are  amifs  in  the  church,  is  expected  at  your  hands.  And 
now,  left  perhaps,  while  it  is  apparent,  that  fo  many 
enormities  are  committed  every  where,  your  lordihip 
fhould  make  anfwer,  that  you  had  no  notice  of  them  given 
you,  and  that  thefe  things- never  came  to  your  knowledge 

(N)  Ke  fucceeded  Pilkington  in  1577. 
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[for  this,  it  feems,  was  the  blfhop's  common  apology  to 
all  complainants]  ;  "  behold,  I  bring  thefe  things  to  your 
"  knowledge  this  day.  Say  not  then,  that  thefe  crimes  have 
"  been  committed  by  the  fault  of  others,  without  your  know- 
"  ledge  ;  for  whatever,  either  yourfelf  fhall  do  in  perfon, 
"  or  fufFcr  by  your  connivance  to  be  done  of  others,  is 
<c  wholly  your  own.  Therefore,  in  the  prefence  of  God, 

hib  angels,  and  men,  I  pronounce  you  to  be  the  author  of 
*'  all  thefe  evils  :  yea,  and  in  that  ftricTt  day  of  the  general 
"  account,  I  will  be  a  witnefs  to  tettify  againft  you,  that 
*'  all  thefe  things  have  come  to  your  knowledge  by  my 
"  means  ;  and  all  thefe  men  fhail  bear  witnefs  thereof,  who 
"  have  heard  me  fpeak  unto  you  this  day."  This  freedom 
alarmed  every  one  3  the  bifhop,  they  faid,  had  now  got  that 
advantage  over  him  that  had  been  long  fought  for.  But 
when  our  preacher,  before  he  went  home,  went  to  pay  his 
compliments  to  his  lordfhip,  "  Sir,  (faid  the  bifhop)  I  purpofe 

to  wait  upon  you  home  myfelf."  This  he  accordingly 
did  ;  and  as  foon  as  Mr.  Gilpin  had  carried  him  into  a  par- 
lour, the  bifhop  turned  fuddenly  round,  and  feizing  him 
eagerly  by  the  hand,  -l  P'ather  Gilpin  (fays  he),  I  acknow- 
«  ledge  you  are  fitter  to  be  bifhop  of  Durham,  than  I  am  to 
ct  be  parfon  of  this  church  of  yours. — I  afk  forgivenefs  for 
"  paft  injuries — Forgive  me,  father. — I  know  you  have  ene- 
"  mies,  but  while  I  live  bifhop  of  Durham  be  fecure,  none 
l-  of  them  {hall  caufe  you  any  farther  trouble." 

Notwithstanding  all  this  painful  indufiry,  and  the  large 
icope  it  had  in  fo  extended  a  parifh,  our  paftor  thought  the 
fphere  of  his  benevolence  yet  too  confined  :  it  grieved  him 
extremely,  to  fee  every  where  in  the  parishes  round  him  fo 
much  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  occafioned  by  the  very 
great  neglec~t  of  the  paftoral  care  in  the  clergy  of  thofe 
parts  (o).  Thefe  bad  confequences,  induced  him  to  fupply 
as  far  as  he  could,  what  was  wanting  in  others.  For  this 
purpofe,  every  year  he  ufed  regularly  to  vifit  the  moft  neglecl:- 
ed  parifhes  in  Northumberland,  Yorkfhire,  Chefhire,  Weft- 

(o)  The  following  inftance   fhews  cr  at  the  mount  cf  St.  Mary,  in  the 

hew  low  preaching  ran  at  this  time  ;  "  ftony  ftage  where  I  now  ftand,  I 

Mr.  Tavernour  of    Water-Eaton   in  "  have  brought  you  fome  fine  bifkets 

Oxford/hire,  high-fheriff  of  the  coun-  "  baked  in  the  oven  of  charity,  and 

ty,  came,  it  is  faid,  in  pure  charity,  *'  carefully  conferved  for  the  chickens' 

not  out  of  oflentation,  and  gave  the  "  of  the    church,     the    fpairows   of 

fcholars  at  Oxford,     a  fermon  in  St.  te  the  fpirit,  and  the  fweet  fwallows 

Mary's-church,  with  his  gold  chain  "  of    falvation,"      Fuller's    Church 

about  his  neck,  and  his  fword  by  his  Hiftory, 
fide,  and  accoAed  themthus:uArrJving 

rroreland 
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moreland  and  Cumberland  :  and  that  his  own  parifri  in  the 
mean  time  might  not  fuiFer>  he  was  at  the  expence  of  a  con- 
ftant  affiftant.  And  as  he  had  ail  the  warmth  of  an  en- 
thufiaft,  though  under  the  direction  of  a  very  calm  judg- 
ment, he  never  wanted  an  audience,  even  in  the  wildeft 
parts ;  where  he  roufed  many  to  z  fenfe  of  religion,  who  had 
contracted  the  moft  inveterate  habits  of  inattention,  to  every 
thing  of  a  ferious  nature.  One  thing  he  pra&ifed  which 
Ihews  the  beft  difpofed  heart.  Wherever  he  came,  he  ufed  to 
viiit  all  the  jails  and  places  of  confinement,  few  in  the  king- 
dom at  that  time,  having  an  appointed  minister;  and  by  his 
labours,  and  affectionate  manner  of  behaving,  he  is  faid,  to 
have  reformed  many  very  abandoned  perfons  in  thofe  places. 
He  would  employ  his  intereft,  likewife,  for  fuch  criminals, 
whofe  cafes  he  thought  attended  with  any  hard  circumftances, 
and  often  procured  pardons  for  them. 

There  is  a  tracl:  of  country  upon  the  borders  of  Northum- 
berland, called  Reads-dale  and  Tine-dale,  of  all  barbarous 
places  in  the  north,  at  that  time  the  moft  barbarous.  Before 
the  union,  this  place  was  called  the  debateable  land,  as  fub- 
je6t  by  turns  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  common 
theatre  where  the  two  nations  were  continually  acting  their 
bloody  fcenes.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  kind  of  defperate  ban- 
ditti, rendered  fierce  and  a£tive  by  conftant  alarms;  they 
lived  by  theft,  ufed  to  plunder  on  both  fides  of  the  barrier, 
and  what  they  plundered  on  one,  they  expofed  to  fale  on  the 
other  ;  by  that  means  efcaping  juftice.  Such  adepts  were 
they  in  the  art  of  thieving,  that  they  could  twift  a  cow's 
horn,  or  mark  a  horfe,  fo  as  its  owners  could  not  know  it, 
and  fo  fubtle  that  no  vigilance  could  guard  againft  them. 
For  thefe  arts  they  we-e  long  afterwards  famous.  A  perfon 
telling  king  James  L  a  furprizing  flory  of  a  cow,  that  had 
been  driven  from  the  north  of  Scotland  into  the  fouth  of 
England,  and  efcaping  from  the  herd,  had  found  her  way 
home  :  The  moft  furprizing  part  of  the  ftory,  replied  the 
king,  you  lay  the  leaft  ftrefs  on,  viz.  that  fhe  paffed  unftolen 
through  the  debateable  land. 

In  this  dreadful  country, where  no  man  would  even  travel  that 
could  help  it  (P),  Mr.  Gilpin  never  failed  to  fpend  fome  part 

of 

(p)  Mr.  Camden  defcribing  thefe  "  ordinary  horfemen.  We  wonder 
places  writes  thus :  "  Both  thefe  "  to  fee  fo  many  heaps  of  ftones 
**  dales  breed  notable  bog-trotters,  "  in  them,  which  the  neighbour- 
"  and  have  fuch  boggy- topped  moun-  <(  hood  believe  to  be  thrown  toge- 
"  tains,  as  are  not  to  be  croiTed  by  i(  ther  in  memory  of  fome  perfons 

«'  there 
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of  every  year:  he  generally  chofe  the  holidays  of  Chiiftmas 
for  this  journey,  becuufc  he  found  the  people  at  that  feafon 
moft  difengaged,  and  moft  cafily  afiembled.  He  h_d  fet 
places  for  preaching,  which  were  as  regularly  attended,  as 
the  afiize  town  of  a  circuit.  This  was  a  very  difficult 
and  laborious  employment  0:1  feveral  accounts ;  the  country 
was  fo  poor,  that  what  provision  he  could  get,  extremity  on- 
Jy  could  make  palatable  ;  the  badnefs  of  the  weather,  and 
the  badnefs  of  the  roads  through  a  mountainous  country,  and 
at  that  feafon  covered  with  mow,  expofed  him,  likewife,  very 
often  to  great  hardfhips.  Thp  Saxon  cuflom  of  deciding  diffe- 
rences by  the  fword  prevailed  here.  Nay,  the:e  wild  Nor- 
thumbrians went  beyond  the  ferocity  of  their  anceftors  ; 
they  were  not  content  with  a  duel,  each  contending  party 
ufed  to  mutter  what  adherents  he  could,  and  commence  a 
kind  of  petty  war  ;  fo  that  a  private  grudge  would  often  oc- 
cafion  much  bloodflied. 

It  happened  that  a  quarrel  of  this  kind  was  on  foot  once 
when  Mr.  Gilpin  was  at  Rothbury,  in  thofe  parts  ;  during 
the  two  or  three  mil  days  of  his  preaching,  the  difputants 
obferved  fome  decorum,  and  never  appeared  at  church  toge- 
ther ;  at  length,  however,  they  met.  One  party  had  been 
early  at  church,  and  juft  as  Mr.  Gilpin  be^an  his  fermon  the 
other  entered  ;  they  flood  not  long  filent  ;  inflamed  at  the 
fight  of  each  other,  they  began  to  clafh  their  weapons,  for 
they  were  all  armed  with  javelins  and  fwords,  and  mutually 
approach.  Awed,  however,  by  the  facrednefs  of  the  place, 
the  tumult' in  fome  degree  ceafed  :  Mr.  Gilpin  proceeded  ; 
when  again,  the  combatants  began  to  brandifh  their  weapons, 
and  draw  towards  each  other.  As  a  fray  feemed  near,  he 
Hepped  from  the  pulpit,  went  between  them,  and  addreflmg 
the  leaders,  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  for  the  prefent ;  but 
could  not  effect  an  entire  reconciliation.  They  promifed  him, 
however,  that  till  the  fermon  was  over  they  would  make  no 
further  difturbance.  He  then  went  again  into  the  pulpit,  and 
fpent  the  reft  of  the  time,  in  endeavouring  to  make  them 
afhamed  of  what  they  had  done.  His  behaviour  and  difcourfe 
affected  them  fo  much,  that  at  his  farther  intreaty,  they  pro- 

"  there  flain.     There  are  alfo  in  both  e'  were,    the   ancient  Nomades,     a 

"  of  them,   many  ruins  of  old  forts.  "  martial  people,  who  from  April  to 

"  The  Umfranvils   held  Reads-dale,  "  Auguft   lie    in    little  tents,  which 

*'  as  Dooms  day  book  informs  us,  in  "  they  call  fheals  or  fhealings,   here 

**  fee  and  knight's  fervice,  for  guard-  "  and    there   difperfed  among   th'eir 

<£  ing  the  dale  from  robberies.     All  (<  flocks."     Camden's  Britannia. 

'*  over  thefe    wailes  you    fee,  au  it 

mifeJ 
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mifed  to  forbear  all  acts  of  hoftility,  while  be  continued  in 
the  country.  And  fo  much  refpe<fted  was  he  among  them, 
that  whoever  was  in  fear  of  his  enemy,  ufed  to  refort  where 
Mr.  Gilpin  was,  efteeming  his  prefence  the  beft  protection. 

One  Sunday  morning  coming  to  a  church,  before  the  peo- 
ple were  aflembled,  he  obferved  hanging  up  a  man's  glove  ; 
and  being  informed  by  the  fexton,  that  it  was  meant  as  a 
challenge  to  any  one  that  fhould  take  it  down ;  upon  the 
fexton  refufmg,  he  took  it  down  himfelf,  and  put  in  his  breaft. 
In  his  fermon  he  took  this  occafion  to  rebuke  them  for  thefe 
inhuman  challenges.  I  hear,  fays  he,  that  one  among  you 
hath  hanged  up  a  glove  even  in  this  facred  place,  threatning 
to  fight  any  one  who  takes  it  down  ;  fee  here,  I  have  taken 
it  down  :  and  h  tiding  it  out  to  the  congregation,  he  (hewed 
how  unfuitable  fuch  practices  were  to  chriftianity,  and  prefTed 
them  by  the  moft  affectionate  perfuafives  to  mutual  love. 
The  diiinterelted  pains  he  thus  took  among  thefe  barbarous 
people,  added  to  his  good  offices  and  charities  to  them,  which 
were  fo  liberal,  that  though  he  fet  out  on  this  journey  with 
ten  pounds  in  his  purfe,  yet  he  returned  twenty  nobles  in  debt, 
which  he  always  paid  in  a  fortnight,  drew  from  them  the 
iincerefl  exprefiions  of  gratitude.  Indeed,  he  was  little  lefs 
than  adored.  Of  this  we  have  one  pregnant  initance.  By 
the  carelefsnefs  of  a  fen-ant,  his  horfes  were  one  day  ftolen. 
The  news  was  quickly  propagated,  and  every  one  exprefTed 
the  hio;heft  indignation  at  it.  The  thief,  however,  was 

O  O  *  ' 

rejoicing  over  his  prize,  when  by  the  report  of  the  coun- 
try, he  found  whofe  horfes  he  had  taken.  Terrified  at  what 
he  had  done,  he  inftantiy  came  trembling  back,  confeffed  the 
facl,  returned  the  horfes,  and  declared  he  believed  the  devil 
would  have  feized  him  directly,  had  he  carried  them  off  when 
he  knew  they  belonged  to  Mr.  Gilpin. 

Such  actions  as  thefe  are  not,  it  is  confefTed,  the  brilliant 
and  ftriking  part  of  his  historical  memoirs  ;  but  they  certainly 
are  not  the  leaf!  ufeful.  Perfons  in  high  life  can  be  examples 
only  to  few,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who  rnove  in  a  lower 
fphere,  and  fill  an  inferior  Ration  ;  and  among  thefe,  there  is 
no  character  fo  amiable,  nor  which  fpreads  its  influence  fo 
extenfively,  as  that  of  a  worthy  parifh-prieft.  Such,  unde- 
niably, was  Mr.  Gilpin's,  and  that  to  fuch  a  degree  too, 
as  deferves  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  particular  notice  tothepre- 
fent  age,  as  much  as  he  was  diitinguifhed  in  his  own,  when 
he  merited  and  obtained  the  defireable  titles  of  the  Father  of  the 
Poor,  and  the  Apoftle  of  the  North.  But  this  character  was 
not  fully  compleated  in  him,  by  the  particulars  hitherto  men- 
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tioned,  extraordinary  as  they  are.  There  is  (Vill  another, 
which  alone  would  have  been  fufficicnt  to  fill  up  the  whole 
fphere  of  an  ordinary  activity,  and  which,  therefore,  neither 
juftice  to  him,  nor  to  the  reader,  will  fuftcr  to  be  omitted. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  firft  method   taken  by  our 
author,  as  being  the  molt  preiling   and   urgent  to  fupply   the 
want  of  able  preachers.      C.Hjeen  Elizabeth  was  very   fenfible 
of  this  fcarcity,  and  among  other   ways  of  providing  a  relief, 
recommended  to  her  council  the  founding  ferninaries  of  good 
learning.      No  good    work    ever   went  forward,   which  Mr. 
Gilpin  did   not   promote    as  far   as   he   was  able.      In  this  he 
joined  to  the  utmoft  of  his  abilities,  and,  as   was    commonly 
indeed  thought,   beyond  them.     His    manner  of    living   was 
the  mod  affluent  and  generous ;    his  hofpitality  made  daily  a 
great  demand  upon  him,  and  his  bounty  and  charities  a  much 
larger.     His  acquaintance,  therefore,  could  not    but  wonder 
to  find  him  amidfr.  fuch  great  expences,    entertain  the  defign 
of  building   and    endowing    a   Grammar-fchool :    a   defign, 
however,  which  his  very  exa6l  oeconomy  foon    enabled  him 
to  accomplifh,  though  the  expence    of  it   amounted    to  up- 
wards of  five  hundred    pounds.     The  effedh  of  this  endow- 
ment were   very  quickly  feen.      His   fchool    was   no  fooner 
opened  than  it  began  to  flourifh,  and  to   afford   the  agreeable 
profpecl  of  a  fucceeding  generation,    rifing    above  the    igno- 
rance and   errors   of  their    forefathers.     That  fuch   might  be 
its  effects,    no    care  on    his   part  was  wanting  :    he  not  only 
placed  able  m afters  in  his  fchool,    whom    he    procured    from 
Oxford,  but  himfelf,  likewife,  conftantly   infpected  it ;    and 
that  encouragement  might  quicken  the  application  of  his  boys, 
he  always    took    particular    notice    of  the  mofr.  forward ;   he 
would  call  them  his  own  fcholars,    and  would  fend   for   them 
into  his  iiudy,    and  there  inftruct  them  himfelf.     There  was 
io  great  a  relbrt   of  young  people   to    this    fchool,  that    in    a 
little       ie   the    town    was   not  able   ^accommodate  them. 
•'•eing      is,  he  fitted  up  a  part  of  his  uwn  houfe  for  that  pur- 
'ofe,  where  he  feidom  had  fewer  than  twenty  or  thirty  chil- 
ren ;    forne   were   fons   of  perfons  of  diftinction,  whom  he 
boarded  at  eafy   rates  :    but  the  greater  part  were  poor  chil- 
dren,  who  could  not  fo  eafily  get  themfelves   boarded  in  the 
town,  and    whom    he  not    only   educated,  but  cloathed  and 
maintained  :  he   was    at    the  expence,  likewife,  of  boarding 
many  others  in  town. 

One  method  ufed  by  him  to  fill  his  fchool  was  a  little 
fingular.  Whenever  he  met  a  poor  boy  upon  the  road,  he 
would  make  trial  of  his  capacity  by  a  few  queftions,  and  if 

he 
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he  found  it  fuch  as  pleafed  him,  he  would  provide  for  bis  edu- 
cation (Qj.  Thus  he  ufed  to  bring  feveral  every  year  from  the 
different  parts  where  he  preached,  particularly  Reads-dale  and 
Tine-dale.  Nor  did  his  care  end  here  ;  from  his  fchool  he 
fent  feveral  to  the  univerfities,  where  he  maintained  them  wholly 
at  his  own  expence  ;  for  that  end  he  yearly  fet  apart  fixty  pounds ; 
this  fum  he  always  laid  out,  often  more  :  his  common  al- 
lowance to  each  fcholar  was  about  ten  pounds  a  year,  which 
for  a  fober  youth,  was  at  that  time  a  very  fufficient  mainte- 
nance ;  fo  that  he  never  maintained  fewer  than  fix.  To 
others  who  were  in  circumftances  to  do  fomethtng  for  them- 
felves,  he  would  give  the  farther  alTiftance  they  needed.  By 
which  means,  he  induced  many  parents  to  allow  their  children 
a  liberal  education,  who  otherwife  would  not  have  done  it. 
Our  author's  care  of  them  went  ftill  farther.  He  confidered 
himfelf  as  their  proper  guardian,  and  feemed  to  think  him- 
felf  bound  to  the  public  for  their  ufefulnefs.  With  this  view 
he  held  a  punctual  correfpondence  with  their  tutors  ;  and 
made  the  youths  themfelves  frequently  write  to  him ;  fo  fol- 
licitous,  indeed,  was  he  about  them,  that  once  every  year, 
he  generally  made  a  journey  to  the  univeriities  to  infpecl: 
their  behaviour.  Nor  was  this  uncommon  care  unrewarded  ; 
few  of  his  fcho!ars  mifcarried,  many  of  them,  fays  the  bifhop 
of  Chichefter,  became  great  ornaments  to  the  church,  and 
very  exemplary  inftances  of  piety  (R). 

The  fettlement  of  this  fchool,  was  the  laft  bufmefs  of  a 
public  nature  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  anfwered  his  ex- 
pectations fo  well,  that  when  he  grew  old  it  became  his 
chief  concern.  His  infirmities  obliged  him  now  to  relax  a 
little  from  thofe  very  great  fatigues,  he  had  undergone  abroad, 

(q_)  It  was   in   this   manner  that  him  againft  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  the  view 

he  firft  picked  up  in  his  road  to  Ox-  of    fupplanting   him    at    Houghtcu. 

ford,  the  famous  Hugh  Broughton,  But  the  bifhop   was    recon^-'ed,    as 

whom  he  fent  to  Canibrid~~  -nd  fup-  has  been  mentioned  in  the        :,  anr1 

ported  there  ;    among   otl    .    ftudies  promifed    that    his    enem         fho; 

applying  himfelf  principally   to   the  not  hurt    him,   meaning  particular 

Hebrew   tongue,  he   became  by  far  Broughton  ;   who  thereupon  left  Du 

the  moft  eminent  perfon  in  his  time,  ham,  and  went  to  feek   his   fortun 

he  not  only  fpoke  it  fluently  himfelf,  elfewhere.     See  a  further  account  of 

but  taught  feveral   others  to   do   the  him  under  his  article. 
fame.       See  Dr.  Lightfoot's  article  in          (R)  Among  thefe  were  Dr.  Henry 

Biogr.  Brit.       But    he   acled  a  moft  Ayrey,  provoft  of  Queen's-college  ia 

bafe  and  ungrateful  part  to  his  bene-  Oxford,  and  Dr.  Carleton,  bifhop  of 

factor.     Insinuating  himfelf  into  the  Chlchefcer,  who  wrote  our  authors 

bifhop  of    Durham's    [Barnes]    fa-  life,  whence  ttys  memoir  is   chiefly 

vour,  he  found  means   to  prejudice  extracted, 
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GILPIN. 

and  to  draw  his  engagements  nearer  home.  His  (chool  fitu- 
ated  near  his  houfe,  afforded  him  when  moft  infirm  an  em- 
ployment, and  he  could  hardly  die  in  peace  till  he  had  fettled 
it  to  his  mind.  What  he  had  principally  at  heart,  was  to 
compofe  for  it  a  fet  of  good  ftatutes,  to  provide  it  a  better 
endowment,  and  fix  all  by  a  charter.  As  to  the  ftatutes, 
he  was  daily  employed  in  improving  his  firft  draught.  With 
regard  to  a  better  endowment,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
do  any  thing  more  himfelf,  he  applied  to  a  neighbouring  gen- 
tleman, John  Heath,  Efq;  of  Kepier  (s),  with  whom  he 
had  lived  many  years  in  great  intimacy,  and  prevailed  with 
him  to  double  the  original  endowment:  this,  with  fome 
other  contributions,  procured  by  him,  raifed  the  revenues 
anfwerable  to  his  wifhcs.  The  laft  thing  was  to  obtain  a 
charter.  For  this,  he  applied  to  his  friend  the  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, who  eafily  procured  it  of  the  queen  in  March  1571. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Gilpin  went 
through  his  duty  with  great  difficulty  ;  his  health  was  much 
impaired  ;  the  extreme  fatigue  he  had  during  fo  many  years 
undergone,  had  now  quite  broke  his  conftitution.  and  while 
he  was  thus  ftruggling  with  thefe  difficulties,  there  happened 
a  very  unfortunate  affair,  which  entirely  deftroyed  his  health. 
As  he  was  croffino;  the  market- olace  at^  Durham,  an  ox  ran 

O  IT  ' 

at  him,  and  threw  him  down  with  fuch  violence,  that  it  was 
imagined  he  had  received  his  death's-wound.  He  lay  long 
confined ;  and  though  he  got  abroad  again,  he  never  re- 
covered even  the  little  ftrength  he  had  before,  and  continued 
lame  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  ficknefs  was  not  the  only  dif- 
trefs  which  the  declining  years  of  this  excellent  man  had  to 
ftruggle  with.  As  age  and  infirmity  began  to  leflen  that 
weight  and  influence  he  once  had,  the  malice  and  oppofition 
of  his  enemies  of  courfe  prevailed  more.  He  was  charged 
by  fome  with  maintaining  the  unlawfulnefs  of  marriage  in 
the  clergy  ;  others  taxed  him  with  hypocrify  j  and  a  third, 
with  refufing  to  pay  his  juit  debts  :  while  chancellor  Barnes 
laid  afide  all  decency  in  opprefling  him.  Such  a  load  of 
calumny,  ingratitude,  and  ill  ufage  (T),  may  juftly  be  fup- 

pofed 

(s)  Hence    Mr.   Gilpin     calls    it  ty  pounds  to  get  it  perfected. 

Kepier-fchool  in   his  will,  whereby  (T)   Among   other  ill  ufages,  the 

he    conftitutes    Mr.    Heath,    jointly  following  is   fingled  out  for    reafons 

with  the  bifhop  of  Durham,  and  one  which   will    appear   in   the    perufal. 

Mr.  Bellafis,  truftees  of  it ;   and  be-  Through   his    application,    the  dean 

caufe  the  lands    were   not  fo    furely  and  chapter  of  Durham  had  beftow- 

eftablifhed    as     he    willied,     he    be-  ed   a   living    of  thirty   pounds    per 

<jueathed  in  truft  to  the  bilhop,  t\ven-  annum,  upon  one  of  the  matters  of 

bis 
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pofcd  heavy  upon  him,  already  finking  under  a  weight  of 
years.  Yet  he  bore  it  with  great  fortitude,  firengthen- 
ing  himfelf  with  fuch  confolations,  as  a  good  heart  hath  in 
referve  for  all  extremities.  His  refignation,  however,  was 
not  long  exercifed. 

About  the  beginning  of  February  1683,  he  found  himfelf 
fo  very  weak,  that  he  was  fenfible  his  end  muft  be  drawing 
near.  He  told  his  friends  his  apprehenfions ;  and  fpoke  of 
his  death  with  that  happy  compofure,  which  always  attends 
the  conclufion  of  a  good  life.  He  was  foon  after  confined  to 
his  chamber;  but  his  fenfes  continued  perfect  to  the  laft.  A 
few  days  before  his  death,  he  ordered  his  friends,  acquaint- 
ance, and  dependants  to  be  called,  and  being  raifed  in  his 
bed,  he  made  feveral  moft  pathetic  difcourfes  ;  firft,  to  the 
poor,  next  to  his  fchoiars,  and  then  to  his  fervants ;  after 
which  fending  for  feveral  perfons,  who  had  hitherto  made  no 
good  ufe  of  his  advice,  he  preiTed  it  now  again,  in  hopes 
that  his  dying  words  might  prove  more  effedtual :  his  fpeech 
began  to  faulter  before  he  finifned  thefe  laft  exhortations. 
The  remaining  hours  o'f  his  life  he  fpent  in  prayer,  and  in 
broken  converfe  with  fome  fele£t  friends ;  mentioning  often 
the  confolations  of  Chriftianity,  declaring  they  were  the  only 
true  ones,  and  that  nothing  elfe  would  bring  a  man  peace  at 
the  laft.  He  died  upon  the  4th  of  March  1583,  in  the  66th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  his  own  church. 

As  to  his  character.  In  his  perfon  he  was  tall  and  ilender, 
in  the  ornament  of  which  he  was  at  no  pains ;  he  had  a  par- 
ticular averfion  to  the  fopperies  of  drefs.  In  his  diet  he  was 
very  temperate,  rather  abflemious.  His  parts  were  very 
good.  His  imagination,  memory  and  judgment,  were  live- 
ly, retentive  and  folid.  His  acquirements  were  as  confider- 
able.  By  an  unwearied  application  he  had  amafTed  a  great 
Itore  of  knowledge,  and  was  ignorant  of  no  part  of  learning 
at  that  time  inefteem  :  in  languages,  hifk>ry  and  divinity,  he 
particularly  excelled  ;  he  read  poetry  with  a  good  tafte,  and 
was  himfelf  no  mean  poet ;  but  he  laid  out  little  time  in  the 
purfuit  of  any  iludy  foreign  to  his  profeffion.  His  temper  was 

his  fchool.      Soon  after,  Mr.  Gilpin  tated,  that  out  of  meer  pique  at  him, 

was  nominated   by  the  lord-keeper  a  they  took  away  two  thirds  from  the 

referee,    in  a  difpute   between   them  allowance  they   had   affigned    to  his 

and  the  archbifhop  of  York  [Sandys];  friend.     He    did  what   he   could    to 

but    excufing  himfelf  for    fome  par-  pacify  them,  and  finding  that  could       ,* 

ticular  reafons,  probably,  becaufe  he  not   be    done,    he  infified  upon  the 

thought  the  dean  and  chapter,    who  fchoolmafter's  accepting  from  him  a 

had  been  very  diforderly,  were  in  the  yearly  fatisfa&ion  for  his  lofs. 
wrong,     they    were   fo    much  irri- 

7  naturally 
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naturally  warm,  and  in  his  youth  there  are  inflances  of  his 
giving  way  to  paflion,  but  he  lived  to  correct  this  infirmity 
intirely.  His  difpofition  was  fcrious,  yet  among;  his  friends 
commonly  cheerful,  fometimes  facetious;  his  general  beha- 
viour very  affable;  his  icvcrity  had  no  object  but  himfelf;  to 
others  he  wa^  humbl  \  candid,  and  indulgent ;  never  did 
virtue  fit  with  greater  eafe  on  any  one,  had  lefs  of  morofe- 
nefs,  or  could  mix  more  agreeably  with  whatever  was  inno- 
cent in  common  life.  He  had  a  moft  extraordinary  (kill  in 
the  art  of  managing  a  fortune,  well  knowing  that  frugality 
is  the  fupport  of  charity.  His  intimacies  were  but  few; 
but  where  he  profciTed  a  particular  friendOlip,  he  was  a  reli- 
gious obferver  of  its  offices;  and  was  careful  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  others.  He  ufed  to  exprefs  a  particular  indigna- 
tion at  {lander,  often  faying,  it  deferved  the  gallows  more 
than  theft  (u).  His  fmcerity  was  fuch  as  became  his  oth^r 
virtues  ;  which,  whatever  they  were,  their  luftre  was  greatly 
heightened  by  his  humility.  Thus  far,  however,  he  hath 
had  many  imitators.  The  principal  recommendations  of  him, 
and  the  diftinguifhing  parts  of  his  character,  are  his  confci- 
entious  dilcharae  of  the  duties  of  a  clerp-vman,  his  extenfive 

<—  O* 

benevolence,  and  his  exalted  piety.  And  it  is  remarkab'e, 
how  much  his  example  had  its  influence  upon  the  rectors  of 
Houghton  ;  perhaps,  few  parifhes  in  England,  can  boaft 
fuch  a  fuccefiion  of  worthy  palters,  as  have  been  there  fnice 
the  death  of  Mr.  Gtlpin. 

(u)  Thus  Shakefpeare, 

"  He  that  deals  my  purfe,  fleals  trafh  j  'tis  fomething,  nothing  j 
**  '  Fwas  mine,  'tis  his ;    and  has  been  flave  to  thoufands  j 
"  But  he,  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
"  Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him  j 
"  And  makes  me  poor  indeed.'' 

Tragedy  of  OTHELLO. 

GILDON  (CHARLES),  an  Englifh  critic  and  poet, 
was  born  at  Gillingbam  near  Shaftefbury  in  Dorfetibire,  about 
the  year  1666  :  and  was  fon  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  a 
member  of  Gray's- inn  in  London,  and  had  fufFered  much 
by  his  adherence  to  king  Charles  I.  He  had  the  firfi  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  the  place  of  his  nativity,  from 
whence  his  relations,  who  were  Roman  Catholics,  lent  him 
to  the  Englifh-college  at  Doway  in  Hainault,  with  a  defign 
to  make  him  a  prieft  :  but  after  five  years  ftudy,  he  found 
his  inclinations  tending  another  way.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land 
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land  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ;    and   as  foon   as  he  was  grown 
up,  and  capable  of  enjoying   the  pleafures   of  life,    falfelv  fo 
called,   he  came  to  London.     Here  he  fpent  the  greateft  part 
of   his  paternal  eftate  ;    and  to  crown  his  other  imprudencie?, 
married  a  woman    with    no   fortune   at   the    age  of  twenty- 
three.      During   the  reign  of  James  II.   he  employed  himfelf 
in    reading    the  controverfies  of  thofe  times  ;  and  declared, 
that    it  coil   him    above   feven  years  ftudy,  before   he  could 
overcome  the  prejudices  of  his  education.  Neceffity  contain- 
ing him,  as  he  himfelf  owns,   he  made   his  firft   attempt   in 
the  dramatic  way  in  his  32d  year;    and,  at  length,   produced 
three  plays  ;   none  of  which,  Irowever,  had  any  fuccefs.     He 
was   the   author  of  many   other    things,    as  Letters,  Effavs, 
Poems,  &c.  and,   as  he  affe£led  criticifm    above    all   things, 
publifhed  feveral  works   in  that  way.     Among  the  red,  were 
The    Compleat    Art    of  Poetry,"    and   "   The  Laws   of 
Poetry,  as  laid  down  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham   in   his 
EfTay  on  Poetry,  by  the  Earl  of  Roicommon    in   his  EiTay 
64  on  Tranflated  Verfe,  and  by  Lord  Landfdown,    on  unna- 
"  tural   flights   in   Poet/y,    iliufirated   and   explained."     He 
was  alfo  an  author  in  the  religious  or  philofophical  way,  and 
pub!i(heu  in  1705,  "   The  DeilVa  Manual,    or  Rational  En- 
<c  quiry  into  the  Chriftian  Religion,    with   fome  animadver- 
"  fions  on  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  The  Oracles  of  Reafon,    Se- 
"   cond    Thoughts,*'    &c.    as   he    had    in    1695,  published, 
<c   The   Mifcellaneous    Works  of  Charles   Blount,    Efq;  to 
"  which  he  had   prefixed   the   life   of  that  gentleman,  toge- 
«*  ther  with  an  account   and  vindication  of  his  death."     By 
thefe  publications  we  may  be   convinced,  that  however  diffi- 
cult he  might  find  it,  he  certainly  got  rid  of  his  popifh  pre- 
judices ;   which,   neverthelefs,   was  not   quite  fo  well  done  of 
him,    if  it  be  true,  that  a  bad  religion   is  better   than  none. 

*  *  *—> 

Mr.  Gildon  died  on  the  I2th  of  January  1723;  and  Mr. 
Boyer,  in  his  Political  Srate,  foon  after  gave  the  following 
account  of  him.  "  On  Sunday,  January  12,  died  Mr. 
cc  Gildon,  a  perfon  of  great  literature,  but  a  mean  genius  : 
"  who  having  attempted  feveral  kinds  of  writing,  never 
"  gained  much  reputation  in  a  iy.  Among  other  treatifes, 
*{  he  wrote  the  Englifh  Art  of  Poetry,  which  he  had  prac- 
c<  ticed  himfelf  very  unfuccefsfully  in  his  dramatic  perform- 
ances.  He  alfo  wrote  an  Englifli  Grammar  :  but  what 
he  feemetl  to  build  his  chief  hopes  of  fame  upon,  was  his 
late  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's 
ElTay  on  Poetry,  which  piece  was  perufed  and  highly  ap- 
'  proved  by  his  grace,"  Mr.  Gildon  had  been  concerned 
VOL.  V.  E  e  in 
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in  Tome  plot  againft  Mr.  Pope,  which  procured   him  a  place 
in  the  Duneiad  : 

Ah  Dennis  !  Gildon  ah  !  what  ill-ftarr'd  rage 
Divides  a  friendfhip,  long  confirmed  by  age  .? 
Blockheads  with  reafon  wicked  wits  abhor, 
But  fool  with  fool  is  barbarous  civil  war,  &c. 

Lib.  iii.  ver.  17  j. 

GIORGIONE,  fo  called  from  his  noble  and  comely 
afpect,  was  an  illuftrious  painter,  and  born  at  Cartel  Franco 
in  Trevifano,  a  province  in  the  fbte  of  Venice,  in  the  year 
1478.  Though  he  was  but  of  an  indifferent  parentage,  yet 
he  had  a  fine  genius  and  a  large  foul.  He  was  bred  up  in 
Venice,  and  fitfl  applied  hioifclf  to  mufic  ;  in  which  he  had 
fo  excellent  a  talent,  that  he  became  famous  for  finging  and 
playing  on  the  lute.  After  this,  he  d -voted  himfelf  to  pain- 
ting, and  received  his  firft  inftrudions  from  Giovanni  Beili- 
no  ;  but  having  afterwards  ftudied  the  works  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  he  foon  arrived  at  a  manner  of  painting  fuperior  to 
them  both.  He  defigned  with  greater  freedom,  coloured 
with  more  ftrength  and  beauty,  gave  a  better  relievo,  more 
life,  and  a  nobler  fpirit  to  his  figures  ;  and  was  the  firft  among 
the  Lombards,  who  found  out  the  admirable  effects  of  ilrong 
lights  and  (hadows.  Titian  was  extremely  pleafed  with  his 
bold  and  terrible  <rufiO ;  and  intending  to  make  his  advan- 
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tage  of  it,  frequently  vifited  him,  under  pretence  of  keeping 
up  the  friendfhip,  they  had  contra-Red  at  their  mafter  Bel- 
lino's  :  but  Giorgione,  growing  jealous  of  his  intentions, 
contrived  to  forbid  him  his  hoirfe  as  handfomely  as  he  could. 
Upon  this,  Titian  became  his  rival  in  his  art,  and  was  fo 
careful  in  copying  the  life,  that  he  excelled  Giorgione  in  dif- 
covering  the  delicacies  of  nature.  Titian  thought,  that 
Giorgione  had  patted  the  bounds  of  truth  ;  and  though  he 
imitated  in  fomc  things  the  boldnefs  of  his  colouring,  yet  he 
tamed,  as  one  may  fay,  the  fiercenefs  of  his  colours,  which 
were  too  favage.  He  tempered  them  by  the  variety  of  tints, 
that  he  might  make  his  obje&s  the  more  natural  :  but,  not- 
withftanding,  his  efforts  to  outdo  his  rival,  Giorgione  ftil! 
maintained  his  character  for  the  greatnefs  of  his  gufto  ;  and  it 
is  allowed,  that  if  Titian  has  made  feveral  painters  good  co- 
lourifts,  Giorgione  firft  fhevved  them  the  way  to  be  fo. 
Giorgione  excelled  both  in  hiftory  and  pourtraits.  The 
greateft  of  his  performances  is  at  Venice,  on  the  front  of 
trie  houfe?  wherein  the  German  merchants  have  their  meet- 

ingt, 
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ings,  on  the  fide  which  looks  towards  the  grand  canal      He 
did  this  piece  of  painting,  in  competition   with  Titian,   who 
painted  another  fide  of  that  building  ;  but   both    thefe  pieces 
being  almofl  intirely  ruined  by  age,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any 
judgment  of  them.     His  moft  valuable  piece  in  oil   is  that  of 
our  Saviour   carrying  his    crofs,  now   in   the  church  of  oan 
Rovo  at  Venice  ;    where  it  is  held   in  wonderful  cfreem  and 
veneration.     He  worked   much  out  of  Venice,     s  at  Caftel 
Franco  and  Trivifano  ;  and  many  of  his  pieces  were  bought 
up  and  carried  to  foreign  parts,  to  (hew,  that  Tufcany  alone 
had  not  the    prize  of  painting.     Some  fculptors   in  his  time 
took  occafion   to   praife    fculpture   beyond   painting,  becaufe 
one  might  walk  round  a  piece  of  fculpture,    and  view  it  on 
all  fides ;    whereas,  a  piece    of  painting  could   never  repre- 
fent  but  one  fide  of  a  body  at  once.     Giorgione  hearing  this 
faid,  that  they  were  extremely  miftaken  ;  for  that  he  would 
undertake  to  do  a  piece  of  painting,  which  fnould  (hew  the 
fore  and  hind  parts,  and  the  two  fides,  without  being  put  to 
the  trouble  of  going  round  about  it,  as  fculptors  are  to  view 
a  ftatute  :    and  he  brought  it  about  thus.     He  drew  the  pic- 
ture of  a  young  man  naked,  {hewing  his  back  and  fhoulders, 
with  a  fountain  of  clear  water  at  his  feet,   in  which  there  ap- 
peared by  reflection  all  his  fore  parts  :  on  the  left  fide  of  him* 
he  placed  a  bright  fhining  armour,  which  he  feemed  to  have 
put  off,  and  in  the  luftre  of  that  all  the  left  fide  was  feen  in. 
profile  :  and  on  his  right  fide  he  placed  a  large  looking-glafs, 
which  reflected  his  right  fide  to  view. 

It  being  too  common  for  men,  who  exceil  in  the  fine  arts, 
to  be  fubje£t  to  the  amorous  paffion,  Giorgione  was  not 
exempt  from  it.  He  fell  extremely  in  love  with  a  young 
beauty  at  Venice,  who  was  no  lefs  charmed  with  him,  and 
fubmitted  to  be  his  miftrefs.  She  fell  ill  of  the  plague;  but 
not  fufpecling  it  to  be  fo,  admitted  Giorgione  to  her  bed, 
where  the  infection  feizing  him,  they  both  died  in  1511, 
he  being  but  about  thirty-thiee  years  of  age. 

GIOSEPP'NO,  an  eminent  painter,  fo  called  by  con- 
traction from  Giofeppe  d'  Arpino,  a  town  of  Naples,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  year  i<$6o.  His  father  was  an  ordinary 
painter,  who  did  bufinefs  for  the  country  people  :  but  he  be- 
ing carried  to  Rome  very  young,  and  employed  by  fome 
painters  then  at  work  in  the  Vatican  to  grind  their  colours, 
foon  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  elements  of  defign,  and  by 
degrees  grew  very  famous.  Having  a  great  deal  of  wit  and 
genius,  he  became  a  favourite  with  the  popes  and  cardinals, 
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who  found  him  bufmefs  enough.  He  had  particular  rcfpe£l 
ihewn  him  by  Gregory  XIII.  and  was  fo  well  received  hy 
the  French  king  Lewis  XIII.  that  he  made  him  a  knight-  of 
the  order  of  St.  Michael.  He  has  the  chara6ter  of  a  florid 
invention,  a  ready  hand,  and  a  good  fpirit,  in  all  his  works ; 
but  yet,  having  no  fuic  foundation  in  the  ftudy  of  nature, 
or  the  rules  of  art,  and  building  only  upon  fantaftica)  ideas 
formed  in  his  own  head,  he  has  run  himfelf  into  a  multitude 
of  errors,  and  been  guilty  of  many  extravagancies  rrecdlari- 
Jv  attending  thole,  who  have  no  better  a  guide  than  their 
own  capricious  fancy.  His  battles  in  the  Capitol  are  the 
molt  efteemed  of  all  his  pieces.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1640, 
aged  four  (core  years. 

GIOTTO,  an  eminent  pointer,  fculptor,  and  archi- 
tect, was  born  in  the  year  1276,  at  a  little  village  near  Flo- 
rence, of  parents  who  were  plain  country-people.  When  a 
boy,  he  was  fent  out  to  keep  Iheep  in  the  fields;  and,  hav- 
ing a  natural  inclination  for  defign,  he  ufed  to  amufe  himfelf 
with  drawing  them  after  the  life  upon  fand,  in  the  btft  man- 
ner he  could.  Cimabue  travelling  once  that  way  found  him 
at  this  work,  and  conceived  fo  good  an  opinion  of  his  genius 
for  painting  from  thence,  that  he  prevailed  with  his  father  to 
let  him  go  to  Florence,  and  be  brought  up  under  him.  He 
had  not  applied  himfelf  long  to  defigning,  before  he  began  to 
fhake  off  the  ftifihefs  of  the  Grecian- matters.  He  endea- 
voured to  give  a  finer  air  to  his  heads,  and  more  of  nature  to 
his  colouring,  with  proper  actions  to  his  figures.  He  at- 
tempted likewife  to  draw  after  the  life,  and  to  exprefsthe  dif- 
ferent pafiions  of  the  mind  ;  but  could  not  come  up  to  the 
Jivelinefs  of  the  eyes,  the  tenclernefs  of  the  flefh,  or  the 
itrength  of  the  mufcles  in  naked  figures.  What  he  did,  how* 
ever,  had  not  been  done  in  two  hundred  years  before,  at 
ieaft  v/ith  any  fuccefs  and  fkill  equal  to  his.  Giotto's  reputa- 
tion was  extended  far  and  near,  infomuch  that  pope  Bene- 
dict IX.  fent  a  gentleman  of  his  court  into  Tufcany,  to  fee 
what  fort  of  a  man  he  was ;  and  withal  to  bring  him  a  de- 
fign from  each  of  the  Florentine  painters,  being  defirous  to 
have  fome  notion  of  their  fkill  and  capacities.  When  he 
came  to  Giotto,  he  told  him  of  the  pope's  intentions,  which 
were  to  employ  him  in  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome;  and 
defired  him  to  fend  fome  piece  of  defign  by  him  to  his  holi- 
nefs.  Giotto,  who  was  a  pleafant  ready  man,  took  a  (heet 
of  white  paper,  and  fetting  his  arm  clofe  to  his  hip  to  keep 
it  Heady,  he  drew  with  one  ilroke  of  the  pencil  a  circle  fo 
8  round 
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round  and  fo   equal,    that    <c  round  as  Giotto's  O  ",  after- 
wards, became  proverbial.     Then  prefenting  it  to  the  gentle- 
man,  he  told  him  fmiling,    that  "  there  was  a  piece  of  de- 
ts  fign,  which  he  might  carry  to  his  holinefs."     The  man 
replied,  "  I  afk  fora  defign  :"  Giotto  anfwered,  "  Go,  Sir, 
"  I  tell  you  his  holinefs  afks   nothing  elfe  of  me."      The 
pope,  who  underftood  fomething  of  painting,  eafily  compre- 
hended by   this,  how   much  Giotto  in  ilrength  of  defign  ex^- 
celled  all  the  other  painters  of  his  time  ;  and  accordingly,  lent 
for  him  to  Rome,  and    employed  him.     Here  he  painted  a 
great  many  things,    and    among  the  reft   a  (hip  of  Mofaic 
work,  which  is  over  the   three  gates  of  the  portico,    in  the 
entrance  to  St  Peter's- church  :  which  very  celebrated  piece  is 
known  to  all  painters,  by  the  name  of  Giotto's  vefiel.     Pope 
Benedict  being;  dead,   Clement  V.  fucceeded  him,  and  tranf- 

^j 

fcrred  the  papal  coLurt  to  Avignon,   whither,  likevvife,  Giotto 
was  obliged   to   go.     After  fome  (lay  there,  having  perfectly 
fatisfied  the  pope  by  many   fine  fpecimens  of  his  art,  he  was 
by  him  largely  rewarded,  and   returned    to    Florence   full    of 
riches  and  honour  in  1316.     He  was    foon  called   to  Padua, 
where  he  painted  a  new-built  chappel   very   curioufiy  ;     went 
from   thence  to  Verona,  and  then  t  >  Ferrara.     At  the  fame 
time  the  famous  poet  Dan.te,  hearing  that  Giotto  was  at  Fer- 
rara,  and  being  himfelf  then    in    exile   at  Ravenna,  got  him 
over  to  Ravenna,    where   lie    wrought    feveral    things  ;    and 
perhaps,  it    might    be   here,    that    he    drew  Dante's  picture, 
though  the  friendihip  between  the   poet   and   the  painter  was 
previous  to  this.     In  1322,  he   was   again  invited  abroad  by 
Caftruceio  Caftrucani,    lord    of  Luca  ;    and   after  that,     by 
Robert,  king  of  Naples.     Giotto   painted    many   things   at 
Naples,  and  chiefly  the    chappel,    where   the    king   was  fo 
pleafed  with  him,  that  he  ufed  very  ofcen  to  go  and  fit  by  him, 
while  he  was  at  work  :  for  Giotto  was  a  man  of  pleafant  con- 
verfation  and  wit,  as  well  as  ready  with  his  pencil.     One  day  it 
beino;  very  hot,  the   king   faid    to  him,  "  If  I  were  as  you, 
46  Giotto,  I  would   leave   off  working   this    hot  weather;" 
"  And  fo  would  I,  Sir,"    fays  Giotto,    "  if  I  were  as  you." 
He  returned  from  Naples  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  Flo- 
rence, leaving  monuments  of  his  art   in  almoft    every    place 
he  paiTed  through.     The  number  of  his    works  is   fo  great, 
that  it  would  be  endlefs  to  recount   them.     There  is  a  pic- 
ture of  his  in  one  of  the   churches  of  Florence,  representing 
the  death  of  the  ble&d  Virgin,   with  the  apoftles  about  her  : 
attitudes   of  which  {lory,   Michael  Angelo   ufed  to  fay, 
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coiiM  not  be  better  dc  fi<:r.j<J.  Giotto,  however,  did  not 
confine  his  genius  altogether  to  painting  :  he  was,  as  we  have 
fai-J,  a  icu!;aor  and  architect,  in  i  }2/,  he  formed  the  de- 
i'lgn  of  a  magnificent  and  beauteous  monument  for  Guido 
Tarlati,  bilbo;,  of  Ait7/o,  who  had  been  the  head  of  the 
Ghibeiine  faction  in  Tu.cany  :  and  in  1334.,  undertook  the 
f.imous  tower  of  Sancta  Maria  del  Fiore,  fur  which  work, 
though  it  was  not  rinilhud,  Giotto  was  made  a  citizen  of 
Florence,  and  endowed  with  a  conliderable  yearly  penlion. 

riv  de.ith  of  this  uncommon  perlon  happened  in  1336: 
and  in  honour  to  his  memory,  the  city  of  Florence  ere&ed  a 
it  :t'je  in  marble  over  rm  tomb.  He  had  the  efteem  and 
friendfhij  or  moft  of  tne  excellent  men  of  the  age  he  lived 
in;  aMj  among  the  reit  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  He  drew, 
a-  we  ,  HVC-  fa:d.  the  pictu-e  of  the  former  ;  and  the  latter 

mentions  him  in  his  will,  and    in  one    of  his   familiar  Latin 
Ep?fl 
lib.vi.         cpiir.es. 

GIRALDI  (LiLio  GREGORIO),  in  Latin  Gyraldus, 
an  in'ieriious  critic,  and  one  «.f  the  moft  learned  men  that 
modern  Italy  has  produced,  was  born  at  Ferrara,  upon  the 
130  of  June  .79,  of  an  ancient  and  reputable  family. 
^C-H  learned  the  Latin  tongue  and  polite  literature  under  Bap- 
._tift  Guarini,  a  celebrated  grammar, an  of  that  time;  and 
•  u.v.,  &c.att':'rwards  the  Greek  at  Milan  under  Demetrius  Chalcon* 
dyles.  He  retired  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Albert  i'icus, 
prmce  of  Carpi,  and  of  John  brands  Picus,  prince  of  Mi- 
randula;  and  having  by  tneir  means  accefs  to  a  large  and 
wcll-iurnifhcd  library,  he  applied  himfelf  intenfely  to  ftady. 
Then  he  went  to  Modena,  and  from  thence  to  Rome  :  in 
which  city  he  was,  when  it  was  plundered  by  the  foldiers  of 
the  empero- Charle^  V.  in  the  year  1527.  He  loft  all  he 
had  in  the  general  ruin;  and,  what  was  worfe  even  than 
this,  he  lolt  foon  after  his  patron  cardinal  Rangoni,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  fome  time.  He  was  then  obliged  to 
fhelter  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  the  prince  of  Mirandula,  not 
the  great  Picus,  but  a  relation  of  the  fame  name;  but  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lofe  this  friend  and  protector  in  the  year 
1533,  when  he  was  afTalTmated  by  a  cabal,  which  his 
nephew  was  at  the  head  of.  Gyraldi  was  at  that  time  fo 
alflicled  with  the  gout,  that  he  had  great  oifficulty  to  fave 
himfelf  fiom  the  hands  of  the  confpirators  ;  after  having 
Joft  all  which  he  had  acquired  fince  the  lacking  of  Rome. 
He  then  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  lived  at  Ferrara 
in  great  intimacy  with  Caelio  Calcagnini  and  John  Manard, 

eminent 
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eminent  men  and  fcholars.  The  gout  tormented  him  fo  for 
the  fix  or  fevcn  laft  years  of  his  life,  that,  as  he  fpeaks  of 
himfelf,  he  might  be  faid  rather  to  breath  than  to  live.  He 
was  fuch  a  cripple  in  his  hands  and  feet,  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  doing  the  common  neceilaries  of  life,  or  even 
moving  himfelf.  Add  to  this-  dreadful  ftate  and  condition, 
that  he  fuffered  extreme  poverty.  All  this  did  not  affect  him 
fo,  but  that  he  made  what  ufe  he  could  of  the  intervals  of 
eafe,  which  his  diforder  allowed  him,  to  read,  an  i  even, 
write:  and  many  of  his  books  were  compofed  in  thofe  in- 
tervals. He  died  at  length  of  this  dreadful  malady  in  the 
month  of  February  1552:  and  was  interred  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Ferrara,  where  the  following  epitaph,  compofed  by 
himfelf,  was  infcribed  upon  his  tomb. 

D.    M. 

Quid  hofpes  ad  ft  as  ?  tymbion 
Vides  Gyraldi  Lihj, 
Fortunae  utriufque  paginam 
Qui  pertulit,  fed  pefiima 
Ell  ufus  a'tera,  nihil 
Opis  ferente  Apolline. 
Nil  fcire  refert  amplius 
Tua  aut  fua  ;  in  tuam  rem  abi. 

His  works  confid:  of  feventeen  productions,  which  were 
firft  printed  feparately  ;  but  afrerwards  collected  and  publifh- 
ed  together  in  two  volumes  folio,  at  Bafil  in  1580,  and  at 
Leyden  in  1696.  The  moft  valued  pieces  among  them  are, 
Hiftoria  de  Deis  Gentium, — Hiftoris  Poetarium  tarn  Grasco- 
rum  quam  Latinorum  dialogi  decem, — and,  Dialogi  duo  de 
Poetis  noftrorum  temporum.  The  firft  of  thefe  books  is  one 
of  the  laft  he  compofed,  and  is  full  of  the  deepeft  erudition. 
The  other  two,  which  make  up  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  poets,  are  written  with  great  exactnefs  and  judg- 
ment. Voffius  fpeaks  highly  of  this  work;  declares,  that 
the  author  has  (hewn  great  judgment  and  learning,  as  well  as 
induftry,  in  compofing  it ;  and  obferves,  that  though  his  pro- 
ffcfied  defign  is  to  collect  memoirs  concerning  their  perfons, 
characters,  and  writings  in  general,  yet  he  has  occaiionally 
interfperfed  many  things,  which  regard  the  very  art  ofDe  p  t 
poetry,  and  may  be  ufeful  to  thofe,  who  intend  more  par-Latin, 
ticularly  to  cultivate  it.  Jofeph  Scaliger,  indeed,  would 
perfuade  us,  that  nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the^0,nfftafi 

•     i  i  ,-r  i  i_  r      i  i      Fabul. 

judgment  he  panes  on  the  poets  he  treats  or :  out  as  men  who 
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fpcak  from  (prejudice  or  pafTion,  as  Scaliger  often  did,  are 
mighty  apt  to  contradict  themfelves,  fo  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  another  place  this  fame  Sca.iccr  allows  all  the  works 

r  <fVrior.    of  Gyraldus  to  be  very  good,  and  that  no  man  knew  better 
-how  to  temper  learning  with  judgment. 

There   is  a  work  alto   by   (  us   de  annis  et  menfibus, 

cseterifque  temporis  partibus,  una  cum  Kalendario  Romano 
&  Grzsco  :  written  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  the 
Calendar,  which  was  afterwards  affected  by  pope  Gregory 
XIII.  about  the  year  1582.  There  are  lilcewife  among  his 
works  a  few  poems,  the  principal  of  which  is  intitled, 
Epiftola  in  qua  agitur  de  incommodis,  quae  in  direptione 
Urbana  pailus  eft,  ubi  item  efl  quali  catalogus  fuorum,  ami- 
corum  Poetarum,  et  defleatur  interitus  Herculis  Cardinalis 
Rhangonis.  This  poem  is  annexed  to  the  Florentine  edition 
ci  the  "  Two  Dialogues  concerning  his  contemporary  poets  j" 
and  is  curious  and  interefting,  as  it  contains  a  kind  of  literary 
hiftory  of  that  time. 

The   higheft   elogies  have  been  beftowed  upon  Gyraldus, 
by  authors  of  the  firft  name.      Caufabon  calls  him,   vir  folide 

Not,  in        doctus,  &  in  fcribendo  accuratus,   <f'  a  man  folidly  learned  and 

rt>cc   an  accurate  writer."     Thuanus   fays,  that  "  he   was   ex- 

"  cellently  (killed   in   the  Greek   and  Latin    tongues,  in  po-r 

cc  lite  literature,  and  in  antiquity,  which    he   has   illuftrated 

"  in   feveral  works  ;    and   that,  though   highly    defcrving   a 

a^  am:        cc  better  fate,   he  ilruggkd  all  his  life  with   ill  health  and  ill 
"  iortune." 


GIRALDI  (JoHN  BAPTIST  CINTIO),  an  Italian  poet, 
of  the  fame  family  with  Lilio  Giraldi,  was  born  at  Ferrara 
Nkeron,&c.in  November  1504.  His  father  being  a  man  of  letters,  took 
great  care  of  his  education  ;  and  placed  him  under  Caelio 
Calcagnini  to  ftudy  the  languages  and  philofophy.  He  made 
an  uncommon  progrefs,  and  then  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  pbyiic  :  in  which  faculty  he  was  afterwards  a  do^cr. 
He  muft  have  been  a  very  furpriling  perfon  ;  for  he  was 
pitched  upon,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  read  public 
Jeciures  at  Ferrara  upon  phyfic  and  polite  literature.  In 
1542,  the  duke  of  Ferrara  made  him  his  fecretary  ;  which 
c.'ilce  he  held  till  the  death  of  that  prince  in  1558.  He  was 
continued  in  it  by  his  fucceflbr  :  but  envy  having  done  him 
ibme  ill  ofnces  with  his  maiter,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the 
court.  He  left  the  city  at  the  fame  time,  and  removed  with 
his  family  to  Mondovi  in  Piedmont  ',  where  he  taught  the 
talks  Jcttres  publicly  for  three  years.  Then  he  went  to 

Turin  j 
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Turin  ;  but  the  air  there  not  agreeing  with  his  conflitution, 
he  accepted  the  profefforfhip  of  rhetoric  at  Pavia;  which  the 
fenate  of  Milan,  hearing  of  his  being  about  to  remove,  and 
apprifed  of  his  great  merit,  freely  offered  him.  This  pod 
he  filled  with  great  repute ;  and  afterwards  obtained  a  place 
in  the  academy  of  that  town.  It  was  here,  he  got  the  name 
of  Cintio,  which  he  retained  ever  after,  and  put  in  the  title- 
page  of  his  books.  The  gout,  which  was  hereditary  in  his 
family,  beginning  to  attack  him  feverely,  he  returned  to  Fer- 
rara  ;  thinking,  that  his  native  air  might  afford  him  fome 
relief.  But  he  was  hardly  fettled  there,  when  he  grew  ex- 
tremely ill  ;  and  after  languifhing  about  three  months,  died 
on  the  3orh  of  December  1573. 

His  works  are  all  written  in  Italian,  except  fome  orations, 
fpoken  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  which  are  in  Latin. 
They  coniift  chiefly  of  tragedies  :  a  collection  of  which  was 
publifhed  at  Venice  1583,  in  8vo.  by  his  fon  Ceifo  Giraldi; 
who,  in  his  dedication  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  takes  occa- 
fion  to  obferve,  that  he  was  the  youngeft  of  five  fons,  and 
the  only  one  who  furvived  his  father.  There  are  alfo  fome 
profe  works  of  Giraldi  :  one  particularly  upon  Comedy,  Tra- 
gedy, and  other  kinds  of  poetry,  which  was  printed  at  Ve- 
nice by  himfelf  in  i>J4j  4to.  As  little  as  this  Giraldi  feems 
to  be  known,  fome  make  no  fcruple  to  rank  him  among  the 
bell  tragic  writers,  that  Italy  has  produced. 

GIRALDUS  (SILVESTER),    a  very  learned   and  very 
eloquent  man  in  his  time,  was  born  of  noble  parents,   at  the 
cattle  of  Mainarpir,  near  Pembroke  in  South  Wales,   in  the 
year  1 145.    Difcovering  an  early  inclination  for  the  fervice  ofCave  Ki£. 
the  church,  he  was  put  to  books  ;    and   his   unc'e,  who    was T^r'er^ 
bifhop   of  St.    David's,    took  fpecial  care  of  his   education. Bibj.  Bri- 
When   he  had    made  a  proper  advancement,    he  was  fent  to^^'co 
France,  and  ftudied  theology  at  Paris  under  Peter  Comeftor ;      cui" 
for  theolo^v,   it  feems.   was  then  its  mofl  flourilhino-  ftate  in 

«— ij        *  O 

that  city.  Having  finiihed  his  own  purfuits,  he  thought 
himfelf  capable  of  reading  lectures  to  others;  and  accord- 
ingly did  io,  upon  the  Belles  Lettres  and  Rhetoric  in  the 
Engiifh- college  there.  Ke  returned  to  England  about  the 
year  1172,  and  brought  with  him  fo  high  a  reputation  for 
his  learning  and  zeal  for  the  church,  that  Richard,  arch- 

O  '  * 

bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  pope's  legate,  pitched  upon 
him  in  1175,  to  coilecl  fome  neglected  tithes,  and  reform 
fome  abufes,  in  the  principality  of  Wales.  He  was  inverted 
with  an  extraordinary  commiffion  \  and  he  exerted  himfelf 

fo 
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jo  vigoro'.:fly,  that  in  thecourfeof  his  progrcfs,   he  fufpended 
an  nrJi.Icucon  tor  keeping  a  concubine.      In  1 176,  the  bilhop 
ol  St.  Da v id  dying,  he  was  named  with  three  others,  to  be  pre- 
fented  to  the  kin^,  but  declined  it.     The  fame  year  he  went  to 
Paris,  in  order  toltudy  the  canon  law.  He  fpent  threeyears  upon 
it ;  and  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  was  offered  the  profdlor- 
fhip  in  the  univerfity  there  :    but  refufed  to  accept  it,  as  de- 
fi^ninrr   to  go  to  Bologna  to  perfect  hirr.felf  in   that  fcience. 
He   returned   to  England  in    1180;    and   in    1184,   became 
known  to  Henry  II.   who,  moved   with  his  great   merit  and 
abilities,  fent  him   the  year  after,  as  fecretary,    with  his  fon 
pri.ice  John  into  Ireland.     John  returned  with  his  army  the 
iame  year:  but  Girald  flayed  fome  months  longer  in  Ireland, 
to  fearch  for  antiquities,  and    to   make  a  topography,  or  de- 
fcription  of  the  ifle  }    for  which  purpofe  he  travelled  all  over 
it,  and  did  not  pafs  over  to  Wales  till  n85.     He  afterwards 
jpcnt  fume   time  in  compofing  his  own  memoirs,  and  then 
went  to  Oxford  ;    where  he  employed   three  whole  days  in 
reciting   them  publicly.     The   bimopric   of  St.  David's   be- 
coming vacant  in  1 198,  he  was  elected  a  fecond  time  :    but 
a  difpute  arofe  aoout  it,  for  the    fettling  of  which  he  him- 
felf went  to  Rome  in  the  year   1200.     He  d  d  not  fucceed, 
having  a  rich  competitor  to  vie  with  :    erant  turn  enim  omnia 
venaHa  Romae,  for  all  things  were  then  venal  at  Rome  ;  as 
they  were  before,  and  have  been  ever  fince.      He  lived  till  he 
was  above  feventy  years  of  age,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
works  ;  fome  of  which  have  been  printed,   fome  remain  in 
inanufcript.      He   was   a  prodigious   enemy   to   the  monks, 
whom  he  has  treated  very  feverely ;  and   it   was  a  common 
faying  with  him,  a  Monachorum  malitia  libera  nos,  Domine, 
"•  from   the   malice  of  the  Monks,  good  Lord,  deliver  us." 
Bifhop  Tanner  makes  it  almoft  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  a 
man  in  fuch  a  dark   and   ignorant  age,  could  be  fo  univer- 
fallv    learned,    and    withal    fo   eloquent,    as  Giraldus    was. 
However,  he  had  ether  qualities  in  common  with  his  neigh- 
bours: for  he  was  credulous   and  fuperftitious  in    the  higheft 
degree  ;  and  there  were  no  dreams  or  vifions  fo  fenfelefs  and 
extravagant,     which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  divine  Reve- 
lations. 

The  only  works  of  his,  which  a  reader  can  have  any  curi- 
ofity  to  fee,  are  his  Topographia  Hiberniae,  five  de  Mirabili- 
bus  &  Habitatoribus  Hibernis  libri  tres,  ad  Henricum  II. — 
Expugnatio  Hiberniae,  five  Hiftoria  Vaticinalis  de  expugnata 
ab  Anglis  Hibernia.  —  Itinerarium  Cambrise. — Defcriptio 
Cambria.  Thefe  are  all  to  be  found  in  a  collection  publiflied 

by 
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by  Camden  at  Francfort  1602,  in  folio,  under  the  title  of 
Anglica,  Normannica,  et  Cambrica,  a  veteribus  fcripta. 
His  three  books,  De  rebus  a  fe  geflis,  together  with  other 
pieces,  are  published  by  Wharton  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
Anglia  Sacra :  and  in  the  Lambeth  and  Cotton  libraries 
there  are  ftill  extant  fome  things  in  manufcript,  as  among 
others,  Liber  Carminum  &  Epigrammatum,  and  De  prin- 
cipis  inftructione  Diftinctiones  tresj  which  larr,  Cave  tells  us 
is  a  pretty  long  work,  but  well  deferving  to  be  read. 

GLANDORP  (MATTHIAS),  an  eminent  phyfician  of 
Germany,  was  born  in  the  year  1595  at  Cologne,  in  which 
town  his  father  was  a  chirurgeon.  His  firfr  application  to 
letters  was  at  Bremen  ;  from  whence  he  returned  to  Cologne, 
and  devoted  himfelf  to  philofophy,  to  phyfic,  and  chirurgery. 
He  ftudied  four  years  under  Peter  Holtzem,  who  was  the 
elector's  phyfician,  and  profefTor  in  this  city;  and  he  learn- 
ed the  practical  part  of  chirurgery  of  his  father.  To  perfect 
himfelf  in  thefe  fciences,  he  went  afterwards  into  Italy,  and 
made  fome  ftay  at  Padua  ;  where  he  greatly  benefited  him- 
felf  by  attending  the  l-clures  of  the  celebrated  Jerome  Fabri- 

cius,    ab   a Adrian  Spigelius,    and    Sanctorius. 

He  was  here  made  do:'or  of  phyuc.  After  having  vifited 
the  principal  towns  of  It  ly,  he  returned  to  his  country  in 
161  3,  and  fettled  at  Bremen;  where  he  practiced  phyfic  and 
chirurgery  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  the  archbifhop  of  this 
place  made  him  his  phyfician  in  1628.  He  was  alfo  made 
phyfician  of  the  republic  of  Bremen.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  not  preciftly  known:  but  the  dedication  of  his  laft 
work  is  dated  October  the  8th,  1632,  fo  that  he  could  not 
;  :  i  before,  as  fome  Journaliits  hive  afierted,  though  it 
is  pro  jable  he  was  foon  after.  He  publifhed  at  Bremen,  Spe- 
c  .  hirurgorum,  in  1619;  Method  us  Medendae  Parcny- 
cl  se,  in  1623;  Tractatus  de  Polypo  Narium  afrl'ctu  gra- 
v  V:rno,  in  1628  ;  and  Gazophylacium  Polypufium  Fonti- 
culcrum  &  Sctonum  Referatum,  in  1633.  Thefe  four  pieces 
vere  collected  and  publifhed,  with  emendations,  under  the 
title  of  his  works,  at  London,  in  1729,  410.  with  his  life 
prefixed  :  and  it  muft  needs  fuggeft  an  high  opinion  of  this 
phyiician,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  though  he  died  a  young 
man,  yet  his  worics  fhould  be  thought  worthy  of  a  re- 
publication,  a  hundred  years  after ;  when  fuch  prodigious 
improvements  have  been  made  in  philofophy,  phyfic,  and 
fciences  of  all  kinds,  of  which  he  had  not  the  benefit. 

GLAN- 
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GLANVIL  (JOSEPH)  a  learned  and  florid  writer  in  the 
feventeenth  century,  was  born  in  the  year  1636,  at  Plymouth 
in  Devonfhire,  where  he  probably  received  the  firil  rudi- 
ments of  his  education,  and  at  fixtcen  years  of  age  he  was 
lent  to  Oxford,  and  entered  a  Batler  of  Exeter-college,  April 
19,  1652;  he  was  placed  under  Samuel  Conant  an  eminent 
tutor,  and  having  made  a  good  proficiency  in  his  lludies,  he 
proceeded  batchelor  of  arts,  O6t.  n,  1^55.  The  following 
year,  about  Midfummcr,  he  removed  to  Lincoln- college, 
probably  upon  fome  view  of  preferment.  Taking  his  matter 
of  arts  degree,  the  2pth  of  June  1658,  heaflumecl  the  pricft- 
]y  office  (A)  and  became  chaplain  to  the  famous  Francis 
Roufe,  Efq;  then  made  provolt  of  Eton-college  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  dcfigned  for  one  of  his  upper-houfe  [of  Lords.] 
Had  this  patron  lived  a  little  longer,  Mr.  Glanvil's  expecta- 
tions would,  no  doubt,  have  been  fully  anfwered,  fince  he 
intirely  complied  with  the  principles  of  the  then  prevailing 
party,  to  whom  his  very  prompt  pen  muft  needs  have  been 
ferviceable.  But  Mr.  Roufe  dying  the  fame  year,  he  returned 
to  his  college  in  Oxford,  and  purfued  his  fludses  there  during 
the  fubfequent  diftradiion^s  in  the  ftate. 

About  this  time,  among  others  of  his  partv,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  famous  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,  who  enter- 
tained a  great  opinion  of  his  genius,  and  continued  his  refpect 
for  him  after  the  reftoration,  when  he  renounced  his  princi- 
ples. The  friendfhip  was  alfo  ftill  kept  up  on  our  author's 
fide,  who  on  the  3d  of  September,  1661,  addreiled  an  epiftle 
to  this  friend,  profeiling  himfelf  to  be  an  admirer  of  his 
preaching  and  writings,  he  alfo  preferred  to  write  fomething 
in  that  friend's  defence,  but  yielded  to  his  advice,  not  to  fa- 
crifice  his  views  of  preferment  to  their  friendfhip  (c). 

Accordingly  he  had  the  prudence  to  take  a  dirlerent  method, 
and  turning  his  thoughts  to  a  fubjecl:  not  only  inoffenfive  in 
itfelf,  but  entirely  popular  at  that  time,  viz.  a  defence  of 
experimental  philpfophy,  againft  the  national  way  of  Ariftotle 
and  the  fchools ;  he  published  it  this  year  under  the  title  of 
"  The  vanity  of  dogmatizing,  or  Confidence  in  opinions 
*'  manifeited,  in  a  Difcourfe  of  the  fhortnefs  and  uncertainty 

(A)   Affomed  it,  that  is,  without  church  of  England  after  the  reftora- 

any  kind  of  ordination,  according  to  tion,  is  the  ground  of  the  conjecture, 

the  principles  of  the  fectaries  at  that  that  he  allumed  the  priefthood. 
time,  of  whfch  his  patron  Roufe  was         (B)  Baxter's  true  Defence  of  the 

a   ring-leader.     This   added   to  Air.  meer  Nonconformity,  c.  xiv.  Lond. 

Wi  cd's  filence  about  his  Slaving  any  76$:,    Kc^nd'3  Ke^ift.   p.  609. 
orders,  and  :.;?  taking  orders  in  the 

"    Of 
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<s  of  our  knowledge  and  its  caufes,  with  feme  Reflexions  on 
"  Peripateticifm,    and    an   apology  for    Philofophy,"   Lond. 
1 66 1,  8vo.     Thofe  meetings,  which  2;ave  rife  to  the  Royal 
Society,   \vere  much  frequented  at  this  time  (c)  and  encourag- 
ed by   learned   men  of  all  perfuaiions,  fo  that  this  fmali  dif- 
courfc  introduced  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  literary  world 
in   a  very  favourable  light,   and  he  had  an  opportunity  of  im- 
proving  it  by  the  weaknrfs   of  an  antagonift,   whom  he  an- 
iwered  in  an  appendix  to  a  piece  cailtd,   "  Scepfis   fcientifica, 
'"  or  confelled  Ignorance  the  way  to  Science,  in  an  iLfTay  oa 
"  the  vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  and  confident  opinion, "  Lond. 
1665,   410.     Our   author   dedicated   this    piece  to  the  Royal 
Society,  in  terms   of  the  higheft   refpeft  for  that  inftitution, 
and   the  Society  being  then  in  a  (late  of  infancy,  and  having 
many    enemies     as    might    be    expecled   in   a   new  defign, 
feemingly  threatning  the  ruin  of  the  old  notional  way  of  phi- 
lofophizing   in   the  fchools  ;   the   fcepfis  was  prefented  to  the 
council  by  Lord  Brereton,  at  a  meeting  December  7,   1664, 
when  his  lordfhip  alfo  propofed  the  author  for  a  member,  and 
he  was  ele61:ed  accordingly  at  the  next  meeting,  held  on  the 
I4th  of.  that  month  (D). 

The  truth  is,  he  had  promifed  fo  much  from  that  noble 
plan,  that  there  was  an  apprehenlion  it  might  rather  be  a  pre- 
judice than  any  advantage  to  them,  by  raffing  expectations 
which  they  (hould  not  anfwer  (E)  ;  but  as  Mr.  Glanvii's  wit 
led  him  to  means  above  the  common  road,  fo  he  was  too  fond 
of  a  gay  colouring,  which  frequently  betrayed  him  to  over- 
charge his  fubje6t,  his  wit  promptly  running  into  excefs. 
Ke  obferves,  himfelf,  in  regard  to  his  firft  piece,  that  it  was 
a  fortuitous,  undefigned,  abortive,  and  equivocal  effect  of  a 
very  diverfe  intention,  his  fir  ft  defign  being  only  to  correct 

(c)  Birch's  Hiftory  of  the  Royal-  three  days  after  the  fcepfis  was  pre- 

Society,   vol.  i.     In  the  introduction,  fented    to    the    fociety,    writes    thus 

Mr.   Wood   fays,   he   reflected    with  concerning  it  ;   "  I  was  very  glad  to 

regret  u-:on  his  univerfiiy  education,  "   find    it  [rhe  defign   of  the  R.oyal- 

and  wifhed  he  had  been  fent  to  Cam-  "  Society]  to  be  fo  well  underftood 

bridge,  where  he  fhould    have  had  a  "  at  laft  bv  fome.    Though  I  fear  the 

free  method  of  philofophizing,  Athen.  ie  great    expeftation    he     [Glanvil] 

Ox.    vol.  ii.  col.  664.      This  points  "  raiferh  of  the  enterpize,  may  be 

evidently  to  Dr.  Henry  More,  as  will  *•  of  more  prejudice  than  advantage 

appear  hereafter.  "  to  them,  if  they   be  not  compe- 

(D)  Birch,  vol.   i.    p.    50",    501,  "  tently  endowed  with  a  revenue  to 
^04.  "  carry      on     their      undertaking.1* 

(E)  Mr.  Oldenburgh,  fecretary  to  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  328.  folio 
that  fociety,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle  edition. 

on  thisoccafion,  dated  December  ic, 

enthufiafei 
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enthufiafm  (F)  in  a  preface  to  another  difcourfe  upon  the  foul's 
immortality  ;  but  his  confiderations  on  that  fubjecl,  which 
he  thought  a  (heet  would  have  comprifed,  grew  fo  volumi- 
nous, that  being  too  much  for  a  preface,  he  was  advifed  to 
print  it  apart  ;  wherefore,  reafTuming  his  pen  to  make  fome 
additional  enlargements  to  the  beginning,  where  he  had  been 
moft  curt  and  fparing,  his  thoughts  run  out  into  that  dif- 
courfe. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  original  plan  of  his  defign  was 
firft  formed  in  the  view  of  his  intention,  to  conform  to  the 
re-eftabliihment  of  the   church  at  the  reftoration,  in  which 
fpirit  we  find  it  was  levelled  againft  the  dominant  enthufiafm 
of  the  preceeding  times  ;  but  that  defign,  as  he  declares,  be- 
ing rendered  lefs  neceflary,  by  his  majefty's  much  wifhed  for 
and  i'eafonable  return,  occafioned  the  alteration,  and  accord- 
ingly, foon  after  its  appearance  in  the  new  fhape  (G),  he  took 
orders  in  the  church  of  England,  and  obtained  the  rectory  of 
Winbufh  in  Effex  (H)   that  year.     The  acl  of  conformity 
taking  place  in  1662,  by  virtue  of  which  Mr.  John  Humphry 
was  ejected  from  the  vicarage  of  Frome-Selwood  in  Somer- 
ietfhire,  our  author  was  prefented  to  that  living  by  Sir  James 
Thynne  (i)  in  the  beginning  of  November.     The  fame  year, 
in  defence  of  the  dodrine  of  pre-exiftence,  he  published  his 
Lux  Orientals,  &c.  wherein,  after  Origen,  he  endeavoured 
to  {hew  that  the  fouls  of  men  were  created  all  at  once  like 
the  angels,  that  forne  of  them  having  finned  and  fallen,  with 

(F)  However,    he  was  not  of  a  five  Sceptices  &  Scepticorum  a  jure 
temper  to  throw  away  what  he  had  Difputationis  exclufio,  Lond.    1663, 
written  in  that  view  5  on  the  contrary,  izmo.    White  was  grandfon  of  Plow- 
he  made  fome  additions  to  it,  fuita-  den  the  famous  lawyer  in  queen  Eli- 
ble  to  its  tenour,  and  firft  preached,  zabeth's  time.     He  was   a    Romifa 
and  afterwards   printed  it  with   the  prieft,  and   efteemed  the  beft  philo- 
following  title,    AJ>V  Qsw.U  :    or  a  fopher  among  them  in  England.    Mr. 
feafonable  recommendation  and  de-  Glanvil,  therefore,  fubjoined   to  his 
fence  of  reafon  in  the  affairs  of  re-  fcepfis,  A  Reply  to  the  exceptions  of 
ligion,  againft  infidelity,  fcepticifm,  the  learned  Thomas  Albios,  &c.  or 
and  fanaticifm  of  all   forts,    Lond.  fcire  tuum  nihil  eft:— No  doubt  ye 
1670,  4to.  are  the  men,  and  wifdom  mail  die 

(G)  The  fcepfis  was,  indeed,  no  with  you.     He  alfo  added  a  letter  to 
more  than  his  former  book   againft  a    friend    concerning   Ariftotle  ;  all 
dogmatizing    reviewed,    and     more  penn'd  with  more  fobriety  than  was 
clofely  digefted,  and  with  better  cau-  fliewn  in  the  firft  tracl. 

tion,  and  was  apparently  done  with  (H)  This  feems   to  ha''e  been  his 

a  view  of   that   honour    mentioned  firft   preferment   in    the   church,   as 

above,    which    he    obtained   by    jt.  Kennet  obferves  in   his   regifter,  p. 

The  remarks  upon  his  firft  piece  were  529. 

made  by  Thomas  de  Albius  or  xho-  (i)  Athen.  Oxen,  ubi  fupra. 
mas  White,  in  a  book  intituj^  Sciri, 
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the  other  apoftolic  fpirits,  were  thruft,  for  their  difobedience, 
into  a  ftate  of  filence  and  infenfibility,  whence  they  were,  at 
feveral  times  and  occafions,  dropt  down  into  thefe  terreftrial 
bodies,  and  fo  doomed  as  a  punimment  for  their  former  re- 
beliion,  to  endure  all  the  miferies  of  this  new  life  (K). 

In  1663  the  houfe  of  John  Mumpellbn  of  Tedworth  in 
Wiltshire,  being  difturbed  by  the  beating  of  a  drum  invifibly 
every  night,  our  author  turned  his  thoughts  to  that  fubject, 
and  in  1666  printed  at  Lond.  in  4^0.  te  fome  philofophical 
"  Confiderations,  touching  the  being  of  Witches  and  Witch- 
"  craft/'  In  this  piece  he  defended  the  poffibility  of  witch- 
craft, which  drew  him  into  a  controverfy  that  ended  only 
with  his  life  :  during  the  courfe  of  it,  he  prcpofed  to  confirm 
his  opinion  by  a  collection  of  feveral  narratives  relating  to  it, 
Whereupon,  as  he  held  then  a  correfpondence  with  Mr. 
Boyle,  that  gentleman  obferving  with  how  much  warmth  the 
difpute  was  carried  on,  gave  him  many  jail  cautions  about  his 
managing  fo  tender  a  fubje£t,  and  hinted  to  him  that  the 
credit  of  religion  might  fuffer  by  weak  arguments  upon  fuch 
topics.  In  anfwer  to  which,  Mr.  Glanvil  profefTes  himfelf 
much  obliged  for  thofe  kind  admonitions,  and  promifes  to  be 
exceeding  careful  in  the  choice  of  his  relations  'L)  :  however, 
he  made  a  fhirt  to  pick  out  no  lefs  than  twenty  fix  modern 
relations,  befides  that  of  Mr.  MumpefTon's  Drummer  (M). 

His  defence  of  the  Royal  Society  procured  him  many  friends, 
fome  of  whom  obtained  for  him  the  red-tory  of  the  Abbey- 
church  at  Bath,  into  which  he  was  inducted  June  23,  the 
fame  year  1666.  From  this  time  he  fixed  his  refidence  in 
that  city;  and  continuing,  on  all  occafions,  to  teftify  his  zeal 
for  the  new  philofophy,  by  exploding  Ariftotie,  he  was  de- 


(K)  As  imaginary  as  this  do&rine  by  Dr.  Henry  More,   the    editor  of 

is,  our  author  fcruples  not  to  tecom-  both  editions  ;  to  whom  our  author 

mend  it  to  the  public,  as  fer.iceable  had  addreffed  a  letter  on  the  fubjecti 

to  religion  ;  maintains  its  confiftency  and  in  an  appendix  to  the  firft  pan 

with  the  frame  of  orthodox,  divinity,  concerning  the  poffibility  of  appari- 

&c.     In  this  he  plainly  follows  Dr.  tions,  there  is  added,  an  account  of 

Henry  More,  being,  indeed,  a  con-  the   nature  of  a  fpirit,  translated  by 

genial   diciple  of  his.      See   our  au-  our  author,  from  the  two  laft  chap- 

thorV  "  Lux  Orientals,  &c."  Lond.  ters  of  Dr.  More's  Encheridion  Me- 

1662,   izmo.  taphyfkurn.     This  confirms  our  ob-« 

(L)  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  244.,  fervation    concerning   Mr.  Glanvil's 

628.  Moriafrn;   and  we  mail  venture  an- 

(M)    Thefe    relations    were    not  other  remark,  by  way  of  conjecture, 

printed  till  after  his  death,  in  a  piece  that  the  famous  ftory  of  Mumpeffon's 

intituled,  Sadducifmus   Triumphans,  drummer  probably  gave  birth  to  Mr. 

in  two  parts,  Lond.  1681,  8vo.  and  Addifon's  comedy  called  "  the  Drum- 

again  in  1-682,  with  large  additions  mer," 

fired 
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fired  to  make  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Robert  CrcfTe,  vicar  of  grc 
Chew  near  Pensford  in  Somcrfctfhire,  a  great  zealot  for  the 
old  eftablifhed  way  of  teaching  in  the  fchools.  Our  Author  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  and  gomg  to  Pensford  in  1667,  hap- 
pened to  come  into  the  room,  juft  as  the  vicar  was  entertain- 
ing his  company  with  the  praifcs  of  Ariltotle  and  his  philo- 
jfophy  ;  after  their  firft  civilities  were  paid,  he  went  on  with 
his  difcourfe,  and  applying  himfclf  to  Mr.  Glanvil,  treated 
the  Royal  Society  and  modem  philofophcrs  with  fome  con- 
tempt. Mr.  Glanvil  not  expecting  fo  iudden  an  attack,  was 
in  fome  meafure  furprized,  and  did  not  anfwer  with  that 
quicknefr  and  facility  as  he  otherwife  might  probably  have 
done.  But  afterwards,  both  in  converfation  and  by  letters,  he 
attacked  his  antao-onift's  aflertion  that  Ariitotle  had  more  ad- 

o 

vantages  for  knowledge  than  the  Royal  Society,  or  all  the  pre- 
lent  age  had  or  could  have,  becaufe  he  did,  totam  pcragrare 
Afiam,  travel  over  ail  Afia  (N). 

Neither  did  Mr.  Glanvil  reft  the  matter  fo,  he  laid  the  plan 
of  a  further  defence  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  but  bifhop  Sprat's 
hiftory  of  that  Society  being  then  in  the  prefs,  he  waited  to 
fee  how  far  that  treatife  fhould  anticipate  his  defign,  and  up- 
on the  publication  of  it  in  1667,  finding  there  was  room  left 
for  him,  hepurfued  his  refolution,  (o)  and  printed  his  piece 

the 

(N)  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  thatCroffe  rid  writer,  one  cf  our  own  royal 

had  been  fellow  of  Lincoln  college,  collegiates,  who  intends  to  print 

and  was  preferred  by  the  parliament  fhortly,  fome  paralipomena  relating 

to  this  rich  vicarage  of  great  Chew,  to  the  hiftory  of  our  Society  j  where- 

\vhere,  leaving  his  fellovvfhip,  he  fet-  in  he  means  to  take  notice  of  ths 

tied  in  1654,  and  was  conftituted  an  performances  of  fome  eminent  mem- 

afiiftant  to  the  commiffioners  for  bers  thereof,  more  than  has  been 

ejecting  ignorant,  &rc.  minifters.  At  done  by  Mr.  Sprat  ;  and  further  to 

the  reftoration  he  conformed,  and  fo  recommend  and  vindicate  the  modern 

held  his  living.  While  in  the  uni-  experimental  phiiofophy,  by  repre- 

verfity  he  was  accounted  a  noted  fenting  the  advantages  of  this  way  of 

philosopher  and  ciivine,  an  able  trials,  both  for  light  and  ufe,  above 

preacher,  and  well  verfed  in  the  fa-  that  of  former  times.  It  had  been 

thers  and  fchool-men.  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  extant,  I  find  by  fome  letters,  ere 

ii.  col.  752,  753.  this,  but  that  he  ftaid  for  Mr.  Sprat, 

(o)  After  bifliop  Sprat's  MS.  was  to  fee  what  room  he  had  left  for  his 
read  to  the  Royal  Society,  Odtober  thoughts,  and  finding  now  that  he 
1664,  Mr.  Oldenburg,  in  a  letter  to  has  not  throughout  prevented  him, 
Mr.  Boyle,  dated  November  24,  fol-  he  feems  refolved  to  purfue  his  de- 
lowing,  remarked  that  he  knew  not  fign,  though  it  will  not  make  above 
whether  there  was  enough  faid  in  it  half  a  dozen  fheets,  and  therein  to 
of  particulars  ;  and  in  another  letter,  acknowledge  fome  grand  contribu- 
dated  October  i,  1667,  after  tnat  tions  to  phiiofophy,  that  have  been, 
hiftory  was  printed,  and  ready  for  omitted  by  the  other.  This  is  but  jurV, 
publication,  he  wrote  as  follows,  and  has  therefore  received  encourage- 
Tksre  is  a  certain  gentleman,  a  flo-  ment  from  me,  together  with  the 
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the  following  year,  with  this  title,  expreffing  both  the 
motives  of  writing  it,  "  Plus  ultra,  or  the  progrefs  and 
*c  advancement  of  Knowledge  fince  the  Days  of  Ariftotlej 
"  in  an  account  of  fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  late  improve- 
<c  ments  of  practical  ufeful  Learning,  to  encourage  Philofo- 
<c  phical  endeavours,  occafioned  by  a  Conference  with  one  of 
"  the  notional  way,"  1668,  I2mo.  In  fome  parts  of  this 
piece  he  treated  the  Somerfetfhire  vicar  with  fome  rough  rail- 
lery (P),  which  in  return  brought  our  author  into  a  very  rude 
and  fcurrilous  difpute  with  Mr.  Henry  Stubb?,  phyfician  at 
Warwick.  In  this  petulant  way,  however,  of  managing  the 
controverfy,  Mr.  Glanvil  appeared  equal,  if  not  fuperior  to 
his  opponents,  at  leaft  he  had  the  laft  blow  in  it  (  qj.  But 

fuggeftion  of  fome  particulars,  which         Mr.  Glanvil  tells  us,  that  Crofle 
this  author  could  not  be  acquainted     wrote  a  book  called  Biographic,  con- 

with  fo  well  as  the  fuggefter.  Boyle's  taining  rules  how  lives    are  to    be 

Works,  vol.   v.     What    the   author  written,  &c,     Athen.  Oxon.   where 

here  intimated  was  evidently  Mr.  Jo-  laft  cited. 

feph    Glanvil's,    and    the    book  his         (  CL)  Dr.  Stubbe  was  then,  as  M>. 

"  Plus  Ultra."     Birch's  hift.  of  the  Wood   obferves,  a  fummer  praSiti- 

Royal  Society,  Vol.  ii.  p.  197.  oner  at  Bath,  and   bearing  no  good 

(p)  The   vicar  returned   the  Ian-  will   to  the  conceited  proceedings  of 

guage   in   a  piece  which  was  denied  Glanvil,  took  Crofle's  part,  and  en- 

the  prefs  both  at  Oxford  and  London  couraged   him   to   write   againft:  the 

for    its    fcurrility.     However,    Mr.  virtuofi,  and  at  the  fame  time  enter- 

Glanvil  fome-how  obtaining  the  con-  ed  the  lifts  himfelf,  and   the  follow- 

tents,  got   them  printed  at  London,  ing  pamphlets  paired  between  them, 

with    proper    remarks   of   his    own,  i.  "  The  Plus  Ultra  reduced  to  a  Non- 

under  the  title  of  the  Chew-gazette  j  "  plus,  &c."  1670,  4(0.  Stubbe.    2. 

but  of   thefe  there  were  only    ico  A  prefatory  Anfwer  to   Mr.   Henry 

taken   off,  and   thofe   difperfed   into  Stubbe,  the  Dr.  of  Warwick,  wherein 

private   hands,  to  the  end,  as  Glan-  the  Malignity,  &c.  of  his  Animadver- 

vil   faid,    that  CrcfTe's   fhame  might  fions  are  difcovered,    1671,    i^mo* 

not   be   made   public,    &c.     That  a  Glanvil.     3.   A  Preface  againft  Ece- 

fpecimen    alfo    of    the    learning  he  bolius   Glanvil,    F.   R.  S.  fubjoined 

flievvs  in  fchool  fcraps,  and  little  ends  to    his    Reply,    &c.     Oxford    1671, 

of  verfe,  and  children's  phrafes,  which  4to.  Stubbe.   The  doftor  alfo  fell  up- 

are  all  his  reading,  might  be  difco-  on  his  antagonift,  in  his  epiftolary  dif- 

vered.     After  this  letter  was  a'broad,  courfe  concerning  phlebotomy,  Lond; 

Croffe  wrote   ballads  againft  our  au-  1671,  4to.  upon   which  Mr.  Glan- 

thor   and   the  Royal  Society  ;  while  vil   immediately  publifhed   a  farther 

other  wags  at  Oxford,  pleafed  with  difcovery  of  Mr.  Stubbe,  in  a  brief 

the  controverfy,  made  a  doggrel  bal-  Reply   to  his   laft   pamphlet,  Lond* 

lad  on  them  both,  which  begun  thus1.  1671,    80.    to   which   was   added,, 

ad    clerum    Somerfetenfem  Epiftola, 

Two  gofpel  knights,  nPOZ4>jQ?JH5i2.       And    the    doctor, 

Both  learned  wights,  among  other  things,  having  cenfured 

And  Somerfet's  renown- a,  the  new   philofophy,  as  tending  to 

The  one  in  village  of  the  /hire,  Encourage  atheifm,  our  author  pub- 

But  vicarage  too  great  I  fear,  lifhed  his  Philofophia  Pia,  &c.  Lend/ 

The  other  lives  in  town-af,  1671,  8vo.     This  clofed  the  centre*? 

veffy, 

.    V,  f  f 
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when  Dr.  Meric  Cafaubon  entered  the  lifts  and  managed  the 
argument  with  more  candor  and  greater  knowledge,  he  chofe 
to  be  filent ;  becaufc,  not  willing  to  appear  in  a  comroverfy 
with  a  pcrfon,  as  hj  fays,  of  fame  and  learning,  who  had 
treated  him  with  fo  much  civility,  and  in  a  way  fo  different 
from  that  of  his  oiher  aflailants  (R). 

While  he  was  thus  pleading  the  caufe  of  the  inftitution  in 
general,  he  {lie wed  himfelf  no  unufeful  member  in  refpefl  to 
the  paricuhir  bufmefs  of  it.  The  Society  having  given  out 
ibme  queries  o  be  ma  >e  about  mines,  our  author  communi- 
cated a  paper  in  relation  to  them  in  Mendip-hills,  and  fuch 
as  refprct  the  Bath,  which  was  well  received,  ordered  to  be 
regiftcred,  and  af  trwards  printed  in  their  tranfadUons  (s). 

In  the  mean  time  he  \vas  far  from  neglecling  the  duties  of 
his  mini  erial  fu  clion  :  on  the  contrary,  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  fo  remarkably  by  his  clifcourfes  from  the  pulpit,  that 


(PV)  Dr.    Cafaubon's   Anhnadver- 
fi'.ns  were  publifhed  in  a  letter  to  Pe- 
ter du    Moulin,    D.  D.    concerning 
natural  and  experimental  Philofophy, 
&c.  Cambridge,    i6'>9.     The  doctor 
ebferves  that   Mr.  Gfanvil   does  not 
want  words   to  fet  out  his  matter  to 
the   bert    advantage,  and    clofes    his 
letter    with    the     following     candid 
v/ords.      "  What    I    had   to   except 
"  ngainft  the  book  you   brought  mt?, 
*'  I   have    told    you  j    I    muft   now 
ft  thank  you  for  it  j  for  in  very  truth, 
fi  his  divinity  at   the  end,  which   is 
"  fomewhat  rnyftical   (I   hope   I  do 
"  not   undsrltand  it)  and  thofe  two 
"  particulars  ;  his  contempt  of  Ari- 
(l  ftotle,  and   his  cenfuring  all  other 
"  learning,  befides  experimental  phi- 
*'  lofopby,  and  what   tendeth   to  it, 
"  as    ufe'efs,    and    meer    wrangling 
"  and    difputing    excepted  5   I    have 
*;  read  the  reft,  wherein  he  doth  give 
"  us  an  exacl  account  of  late  difco- 
tc  veries  \vith  much  pleafu-re,  &c." 
This  piece  is  mentioned  by  our  au- 
thor, in   the   clofe   of  his   prefatory 
anfwer  to  Srubbe,  where  he  tells  Uh>, 
he   had   anfwered   the  ftridlures  in  a 
particular  difcourfe  which  he  thought 
to  poblifh  next,  when   lie  reckoned 
\vith    Stubbe :    but     he     afterwards 
changed  his  mind. 

(s)  The   firil    of  thefe  was  regi- 
ftered  Ovteber  10,   1667,  and  print- 


ed in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  28,  and 
the   two   others  in  No.  39,  and  49. 
In  his  account  of  the  Bath  water  he 
fuppofes  it  to  be  a  mixture  from  fe- 
veral   fprings  of  mineral  water  of  a 
different  nature  j  to  confirm  which  he. 
obfsrvesy  "  That  in  1659,  the  hot- 
"  bath   was  much  impaired  by    the 
"  breaking   out   of  a  fpring,  which 
"  the  workmen   at  laft  found  again 
"  and  reftored  :   that  in  digging  they 
"  came  to  a  firm  foundation   of  fac- 
"  titious  matter,  which  had  holes  in 
**  it    like   a   pumice    ftone,  through 
"  which  the  water  played,  fo  that(fays 
"  he)   'tis    like    the   fprings,  which 
"  are  brought  together  by  art,"  which 
probably   was   the    necromancy    the 
people  of  ancient  times  believed  and 
reported  to  have  contrived  and  made 
thefe   baths :    as   in  a    very   ancient 
MS.  I  find   thefe  words  ;    "  When 
"  Lud  Hudibrafs  was   dead,  Bladud 
"  his  fon,  a  great  necromancer,  was 
(<  made  king,  and  he  made  the  won- 
"  der  of  the  hot-bath  by  necroman- 
"  cy,  and  he  reigned   2  i  years,  and 
"  after  he  died,  and  lies  at  the  new 
"  Tioy."     Apd  in  another  old  chro- 
nicle 'tis  faid,  "  that   king  Bladuo 
"  fent  to  Athens  for  necromancers  to- 
"  effect  this  great  bufmefs  ;  who  'tis 
"  like,  were  no  other  than  cunning 
"  artificers,  well  fkilled  in  architec- 
(l  ture  and  mechanics.'"' 
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he  was  frequently  defired  to  preach  upon  public  and  extraor- 
dinary occafions,  and  feveral  of  tbefe  fermons  were  printed  in  a 
collection  after  his  death.  But  in  juflice  to  his  memory,  we 
muft  not  omit  to  mention  one  which  was  never  printed.  His 
old  Antagonift,  Dr.  Henry  Stubbe,  coming  to  attend  fame  of 
his  patients  at  Bath,  and  going  thence  on  a  vifit  to  Briftol, 
had  the  misfortune,  on  his  return,  to  fall  from  his  horfe  into 
a  river,  which,  though  {hallow,  proved  fufficient  to  drown. 
him  :  his  corps  being  interred  in  the  abbey-church,  our  rec- 
tor paid  an  honourable  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  a  funeral 
fermon  on  the  occafion  (T).  Mr.  Glanvil  alfo  wrote  ail 
"  Eflay  concerning  Preaching,"  for  the  ufe  of  a  young  di- 
vine, to  which  he  added,  "  a  feafonable  Defence  of  Preach- 
"  ing,  and  the  plain  Way  of  it."  This  was  chiefly  Icveiled 
agair.it  that  affectation  of  wit  and  fine  fpeaking  which  begun 
then  to  be  fafhionable.  This  effay  was  published  in  1^78, 
and  the  fame  year  he  was  collated  by  his  majefty  to  a  prebend 
in  the  church  of  Worcefter,  and  inftalled  June  22. 

This  promotion  was  procured  by  the  intereft  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Worcester,  to  whom  his  wife  was  fomething  related, 
and  it  was  the  eafier  obtained  as  he  had  been  chaplain  in  or- 
dinary to  the  king,  ever  iince  the  year  1672.  In  which 
year,  July  27,  he  exchanged  the  vicarage  of  Frome  for  the 
rectory  of  Street,  with  the  chapel  of  Walton  annexed,  in 
Somerfetfhire.  This  commodious  exchange  was  eafily  com- 
pafled,  firtce  both  the  livings  were  in  the  patronage  of  Sir 
James  Thynne. 

He  publifhed  a  great  number  of  tracts  befides  what  have 
been  mentioned,  a  lift  of  which  may  be  feen  below  (u).  As 
he  had  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  flowing  (tile,  thefe  came 
from  him  very  eafily,  and  he  continued  the  exercife  of  his 

V 

(T)  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  ii.  col.  568.  fence  of  Preaching,  and  the  plain 
(u)  Thefe  are.  i.  A  Blow  at  Way  of  it.  9.  Letters  to  the  Dutch- 
modern  Saclducifm,  &c.  Lend.  1668,  efs  of  Newcaftle.  10.  He  alfo  pub- 
to  which  was  added,  z.  A  Relation  lifhed  two  difcourfes,  in  f<  A  Dif- 
of  the  fancied  difturbance  at  the  "  courfe  of  Truth,"  by  George  Ruft, 
houfe  of  Mr.  Mumpeflbn,  as  alfo.  with  a  pretty  large  preface  by  our  au- 
3.  Reflections  on  Drollery  and  A-  thor.  And  "  The  Way  to  Happmefs 
theifm.  4.  Palpable  Evidence  of  "  and  Salvarlon,"  Lend.  1677, 
Spirits  and  Witchcraft,  &c.  Lond.  izmo.  and  again  in  1683,  with  an- 
1668.  5.  A  Whip  for  the  Droll  Fid-  rotations  by  Dr.  Henry  More.  jr. 
ler  to  the  Atheifi,  Lond.  1668.  6.  Three  tingle  Sermons,  befides  four 
EiTays  on  feveral  important  Subjects  printed  together,  under  the  title  of 
in  Philofophy  and  Religion,  1676,  Seafonr.ble  Reflections  and  Difcourfes, 
4to.  7.  An  EiYay  concerning  Preach-  in  order  to  the  Conviction  and  Cure 
ing,  Lond.  i6j3,  Svo.  to  which  of  the  Scoffing  Infidelity  of  a  dege- 
\vas  added,  8,  A  feafonable  De-  nerate  Age, 
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pen  to  the  laft  ;  the  prels  having  fcarcely  finimed  his  piece  in- 
tituled, "  The  zealous  and  impartial  Proteftant,  &c."  in  1680, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  baffling  the  phyfician's 
ILkill,  cut  him  off  in  the  vig-nir  of  his  age.  He  died  at  his 
houf:  at  Bath,  November  4th  of  the  fame  year,  about  the  age 
of  forty-four.  Mr.  Jofeph  Plcyilal,  archdeacon  of  Chiche- 
llv,  preached  his  funeral  fermon  (w)  on  the  pth  of  that 
month,  whvn  his  corps  was  interred  in  his  own  parifh  church, 
where  a  decent  monument  and  infcription  was  afterwards  de- 
dicated to  his  memory  by  Margaret  his  widow,  fprung  from 
the  Selwins  of  Gloucefterfhire.  She  was  his  fecond  wife, 
having  been  married  firit  to  Mary  Stocker,  but  he  had  no 
ifTue  by  either  match. 

Soon  after  his  deceafe,  feveral  of  his  fermons,  and  other 
pieces,  were  collected  and  publifhed  with  the  title  of,  "  Some 
"  Difcourfes,  Sermons,  and  Remains,"  Lond.  1681,  4to. 
by  Dr.  Henry  Horneck,  who  tells  us,  that  death  fnatched  him 
away  when  the  learned  world  expected  fome  of  his  greateft 
attempts  and  enterprizes.  The  Dr.  has  given  us  a  very  ad- 
vantageous character,  or  rather  an  elogium  of  him  and  his 
writings  :  the  fubftance  of  which  is,  That  his  wit  lay  out  of 
the  common  road,  that  as  he  valued  no  notions  that  were 
mean  and  trivial,  fo  thofe  he  fent  abroad  favoured  of  more 
than  ordinary  genius.  His  four,  continues  the  doctor,  feem- 
ed  to  be  fpun  of  a  finer  thread  than  thofe  of  other  mortals, 
and  things  looked  with  another  face,  when  they  patted  thro* 
the  quicker  tire  of  his  laboratory.  Some  curious  artifts, 
though  their  work  is  materially  the  fame  with  that  of  meaner 
artificers,  yet  thefhape  they  give  it,  and  the  neatnefs  of  the 
fabric,  makes  it  feem  a  thing  compofed  of  different  ingre- 
dients. Even  the  moft  obvious  truths,  continues  he,  coming 
from  our  author,  received  an  additional  luftre,  and  that 
meat  which  familiarity  made  in  a  manner  naufeous  to  fome 
nicer  palates,  when  dreiTed  with  his  fauce,  became  more 
poignant,  and  confequently  more  agreeable.  His  difcourfes 
from  the  pulpit,  as  they  were  very  folid,  fo  they  were,,  which 
is  the  grace  and  life  of  them,  pathetic.  And  by  his  zeal 
and  favour,  one  might  guefs  how  great  his  defire  to  God  for 
Ifrael  was,  that  they  might:  be  faved. 

Though  he  met  with  difappointments  fometimes,  yet  he 
remembred  he  was  a  chriftian,  and  as  he  was  not  without  his 
crofles,  fo  he  carried  himfelf  under  them  like  a  true  philo- 

(\v)  It  was  afterwards  printed,  in  his  character,  but  was  not  afhamed 
the  clofe  of  it  he  fays,  he  had  once  to  tell  them,  he  found  himfelf  not 
thought  to  have  given  the  audience  able  to  do  it  worthy  of  them. 

iopher. 
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fopher.  His  mind  feemed  to  be  ferene  when  things  went 
moft  contrary  to  his  wifh  s,  and  whatever  ftorm  the  incon- 
flancy  and  ficklenefs  of  fublunary  objects  threw  upon  him, 
ftill  he  felt  a  calm  beyond  that  of  Socrates,  when  the  un- 
grateful Athenians  fent  him  the  fatal  draught  to  drink  his 
death.  He  had  a  mind  fitted  for  contemplation,  and  his 
thought  could  dwell  on  a  divine  object,  till  he  had  fucked 
out  the  cream  and  marrow.  His  divinity,  as  well  as  his  phi- 
lofophy,  was  free  from  dogmatzing,  and  while  he  tied  him- 
felf  to  no  aulo  ipy  [ipfe  dixitj  mafter,  he  arrived  to  a  clearer 
apprehenfion  of  truth  and  error.  The  divine  Plato  was 
fomewhat  dearer  to  him  than  the  fubtiler  Ariftotle,  and  it 
cannot  be  otherwife  where  fouls  Ions  to  De  transformed  into  the 

o 

image  of  the  deity.  Nothing  feemed  to  engrofs  his  defire  fo 
much  as  the  reformation  of  the  unbelieving  world,  and,  in- 
deed, there  were  few  men  fitter  for  that  enterprize,  God 
having  blefTed  him  with  a  confiderable  flock  both  of  reafon 
and  eloquence. 

We  have  given  a  longer  tranfcript  of  his  elogium,  becaufe 
the  ftile  is  really  an  exadl:  fpecimen  of  our  autho  's ;  more 
florid  than  elegant.  Mr.  Wood,  who  knew  him,  fpeaks 
with  more  impartiality,  and  gives  him  this  character  (with 
which,  he  fays,  thofe  that  knew  him  will  without  doubt  con- 
cur ;)  That  he  was  a  perfon  of  more  than  ordinary  parts,  of  a 
quick,  warm,  fpruce,  and  gay  fancy.  He  had  a  very  tena- 
cious memory,  and  was  a  great  mafter  of  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, exprefiing  himfelf  therein  with  eafy  fluency,  and  in  a 
manly,  yet,  withal,  a  fmooth  ftile  (x) ;  but  that,  as  to  his  tem- 
per, he  was  conceited.  Withrefpeft  to  his  religion  he  was  a  La- 
titudinarian,  and  he  flatted  many  new  f moled  and  fanciful  hy- 
pothefes  in  philofophy  :  thefirR  of  thefe  ingredients  mews  itfelf 
(according  to  the  nature  of  it)  foremoit  in  all  his  compofi- 
tions.  The  fecond  is  feen  in  feveral  of  them,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  his  piece,  w<  The  zealous  and  impartial  Proteftant, 
and  is  intimated  alfo  by  Mr.  Baxter,  who  having  ftiled  him  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  ingenuity,  obferves  that  he  was  one 
ot  themfelves  here,  though  a  triumphant  conforming  and  not 
the  greater  contemner  of  nonconformifts.  As  to  the  laft  of 
thefe  remarks,  whoever  will  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of  look- 

(x)   Mr.  Wood  alfo  obferves,  that  fince  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  an  author 

cur  author  ufed  to  fay  himfelf,  that  who  revifed  his  performances  oftner, 

he   was   more   fortunate   in   his  firlt  or   altered   them  more  j  though  Mr. 

thoughts,    than    in    his    corrections.  Wood  fays,  they  were  ftill  the  fame 

However    that   be,    'tis    certain    his  in  fubftance.      Ath,  Ox.  vol.  ii,  col. 

practice    is    non-confonant    thereto,  663,  664. 
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ing  ever  fo  little  into  his  writings,  efpecially  his  Lux  Orienta- 
li-,  &c.  and   his    Sadducifmus   Tfiumphatus,    will   find   evi- 
dences, more  than  enough,  of  our  authoi's  new  fangled  hy- 
pothefcs.     His   apologift,   Dr.  Horneck,  did    not   venture   to 
deny    it,  and   has  only   given   the  reprefentation  of  it  in  the 
glafs  of  flattery,  when  he  tells  us  that  his  wit  lay  out  of  the 
common  road,   his  fertile    brain   foared   above  the  common 
level,  and  that  he  valued  no  notions  that  were  mean  and  trivial. 
In   reality  thefe   fancies  were   congenial  to  him,   bcino;  the 
effect  of  a  too  creative  imagination,  fuch  as  his  evidently  was, 
which,    indeed,    run    away   with   his  reafon  and    fenfe  ;  the 
enchanting  figures  of  which  creation  fo  far  captivated  his  un- 
demanding    that  he  never  law  the  ridiculous  inconfiftency  of 
perpetually   talking  and    writing  againft  the  notional  way   of 
Ariftotle  and  the  fchools,  while  his  teeming  imagination  was 
every  now  and  then  expofing  the  vifionary  philofopher.     This; 
was  fo  much  his  nature,  that  at  his  fir  ft  appearance  in  public, 
he   fet  out  with  a  defence  of  Campanula's  moft  extravagant 
doctrine   of  a   man's  inverting  himfelf  with  the  thoughts  of 
another,  by   the  force  of  imagination.      The  ftory  is  enter- 
taining, and  therefore  we  (hall  prefent  the  reader  with  it  as 
fw.iv;vVo.     c  That  one  man,  fays  he,  fhould  be  able   to  find 
c  the  thoughts  of  another,  and  determine  them  to  their  par- 

*  ticular   objects,   will   be  reckoned  among  the  firft  rank  of 
e   impoiiib.es ;  yet  by  the  power  of  advanced   imagination  it 
c  may  very  probably  be  effected,  and  hiftory  abounds  with  in- 
'  ftances.     I  (hail   trouble  the   reader  but  with  one,  and  the 

*  hands  from  which  I  had  it,  make  me  fecure  of  the  truth  of  it.' 

nherewas  lately  a  lad  at  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,   who 
"  beiru   of  very  pregnant  and  ready  parts,  and  yet  wanting 
"  the  encouragement  of  preferment    was,  by  his   poverty, 
"  forced  to  leave  his  ftudies  there,  and  caft  hjmfelf  upon  the 
<c   wide  world  for  a  livelyhood.     Now  his  neceflities  growing 
cc  <  ,i!y   on  him,   and   wanting  the  help  of  friends  to  relieve 
"  him,  he  was  at  laft  forced  to  join  himfelf  to  a  company  of 
"  vagabond  gypfies,  whom  occafionalJy  he  met  with  ;  and  to 
4C  follow  their  trade  for  a  maintainance.     Arnongft  thefe  ex- 
54  travagant  people,  by   the   insinuating  fubtilty  of  his  car- 
ct  riage,  he   quicUy   got  fo  much  of  their  love  and  efteem, 
<c  as  that  they  difcovered  to  him  their  myfterv,  in  the  practice 
"  of  which,  by  the  pregnancy  of  his  wit  and  parts,  he  foon 
became  fo  good  a  proficient,    as  to  be  able  to  outdo  his  in- 
V  ftruclors.     After  he   had    been   a  pretty  while  exercifed  in 
their  trade,  there  chanced   to  ride  by  a  couple  of  fcholars 
who  had  formerly  been  of  his.  acquaintance,     The  fcholars 

quickly 
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*  quickly  fpied  out  their  old  friend  among  the  gypfies, 
*'  and  their  amazement  to  fee  him  among  fuch  a  fociety, 

'  had  well  nigh  difcovered  him,  but  by  a  fign  he  prevented 
"  their  owning  him  among  that  crew  ;  and  taking  one  of 
c<  them  afide  privately,  delired  him,  with  his  Friend,  to  go 
"  to  an  inn  not  far  diftant  from  thence,  promifmg  there  to 
"  come  to  them  :  they  accordingly  went  thither,  and  he  fol- 
<5  lows :  after  their  firft  faSutations,  his  friends  enquire  hov/ 
*'•  he  came  to  lead  fo  odd  a  life,  and  to  join  himfeif  to  fuch 
£<  a  cheating  beggarly  company. 

"  The  fcholar  gypfy  having  given  them  an  account  of  the 
<c  neceflity,  which  drove  him  to  that  kind  of  life,  told  them, 
"  that  the  people  he  went  with  were  not  fuch  importers  as 
<c  they  were  taken  for,  but  that  they  had  a  traditional  kind 
"  of  learning  among  them,  and  could  do  wonders  by  the 
"  power  of  imagination,  and  that  himfeif  had  learned  much 
*'  of  their  art,  and  improved  it  farther  than  themfelves  could. 
<c  To  evince  the  truth  of  which,  he  told  them  he  would  re- 
*c  move  into  another  room,  leaving  them  to  difcourfe  toge- 
*'  ther,  and  upon  his  return  tell  them  the  fum  of  what  they 
ce  had  talked  of,  which  he  accordingly  performed,  giving 
c<  them  an  account  of  what  had  pafTed  between  them  in  his 
"  abfence.  The  fcholars  being  amazed  at  fo  unexpected  a 
*c  difcovery,  earneftly  defired  him  to  unriddle  the  myftery;  in 
<c  which  he  grave  them  fatisfaction,  by  telling  them  that  what 

O  •*          y  o 

<e  he  did  was  by  the  power  of  imagination,  his  fancy  binding 
*'  theirs  i  and  that  himfeif  had  dictated  to  them  the  difcourfe 
"  they  held  together  while  he  was  from  them.     That  there 
were  warrantable  ways  of  heightening  the  imagination  to 
that  pitch,  as  to  bind  another's,  and  that  when  he  had  com- 
pafled  the  whole  fecret,  of  fome  parts  of  which  he  (aid  he 
"  was  yet  ignorant,  he  intended  to  leave  their  company,  and 
e  s;ive  the  world  an  account  of  what  he  had  learned. 

^D 

tc  Now,  continues   Mr.  Glanvil,  that  this  ftrange  power 

"  of  the  imagination  is  no  impoilibility,  the  wonderful  figna- 

"  tures  of  the  faetus,  caufed  by  the  imagination  of  the  mo- 

'c  ther,  is  no  contemptible  item.      The  fympathies  of  laugh- 

<s  ing  and  gaping  are  refolved  into  this  principle,  and  I  fee 

64  not  why  the  fancy  of  one  man  may  not  determine  the  co- 

4<  gitation  of  another  rightly  qualified,  as  eafily  as  his  bodily 

"  motion.     This  influence  feems  to  be  no  more  unreafonable 

**  than  that  of  one   firing  of  a  lute  upon  another,  when  a 

C;  ftroke  on  it  caufeth  a  proportionable  motion  in  the  fympa- 

"  thizing  confort,  which  is  diftant  from  it,   and  not  fenfibly 

46  touched.     Now  if  this  notion  be  ftricily  verifiable,  it  yields 

F  f  4  '"us 
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"  us  a.  good  account  how  angels  inject  thoughts  Into  our 
mind^,  and  know  i  ur  cogitations;  and  here  we  may  fee 
"  the  fource  of  fome  kinds  of  falcination.  If  we  are  pre- 
*'  iudlc.  linft  the  fpeculation,  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive 
*•  the  manner  <  f  fuch  an  operation,  we  (hall,  indeed,  re- 
'•  cci.c  no  helps  from  the  common  philofophy  ;  but  yet  the 
*'  hypothecs  of  a  mandane  foul  lately  revived  by  that  incom- 
cc  parable  Platonic  and  Cartefian  Dr.  Henry  More,  will 
"  handfomely  relieve  us. 

"  Or  if  any  would  rather  have  a  mechanical  account,  I 
<c  think  it  may  probably  be  made  out  fome  fuch  way  as  follows, 
'•  Imagination  is  inward  fenfe  ;  to  fenle  is  required  a  mo- 
*'  tion  of  certain  filaments  of  the  brain,  and  confequently  in 
«6  imagination  there  is  the  like,  they  only  differing  in  this; 
*c  that  the  motion  of  the  one  proceeds  immediately  from  ex- 
<c  ternal  objects,  but  that  of  the  other  hath  iti  immediate  rife 
<s  within  us.  Now  then,  when  any  part  of  the  brain  is 
c'  ftrongly  agitated,  that  which  is  next,  and  mod  capable  to 
"  receive  the  motive  imprefs,  muft  in  like  manner  be  moved  : 
now  we  cannot  conceive  any  thing  more  capable  of  mo- 
tion,  than  the  fluid  matter  that  is  interfperfed  among  all 
bodies,  and  contiguous  to  them  ;  fo  then  the  agitated 
parts  of  the  brain  begetting  a  motion  in  the  proximo 
ct  /Ether,  it  is  propagated  through  the  liquid  medium,  as  we 
^c  fee  the  motion  is,  which  is  caufed  by  a  ftone  thrown  into 
tc  the  water.  Now,  when  the  thus  moved  matter  meets 
^  with  any  thing  like  that  from  which  it  received  its  primary 
<c  imprefs,  it  will  proportionably  move  it,  as  it  is  in  mufical 
*t  firings  tuned  unifons  ;  and  thus  the  motion  being  conveyed 
ct  from  the  brain  of  one  man,  to  the  fancy  or  another,  it  is 
"  there  received  from  the  inftrument  of  conveyance,  the 
*-c  fubtil  matter,  and  the  fame  kind  of  firings  being  moved 
£t  and  much-what  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  firft  ima- 
'•'  ginanr,  the  foul  is  awakened  to  the  fame  appreheniions  as 
di  were  thofe  that  caufed  them. 

c<  I  pretend  not  to  any  exaclnefs  or  infallibility  in  this  ac- 
cc  count,  forefeeing  many  fcruples  that  muft  be  removed  to 
•:  make  11  perfect.  It  is  only  a  hint  of  the  poflibility  of  me- 
**  chanically  folving  the  Phaenomenon,  though  very  likely  it 
ic  may  require  many  other  circurnftances  completely  to  make 
"  it  out 


*' 


<; 


(y)  Vanity  of  dogmatizing,  chap,  fis  fcientifica,  but  the  doctrine  and 

p.    195.-     'Tis  true  he  Jeft  this  his  reafcnn:^  vpon  it  *»vtre  frill  pre~ 

out  in  the  fecond  appearance  of  ferved. 
that  treaufe,  under  the  title  of  fcec- 

• 
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This  will  undoubtedly  pafs  for  perfect  moriafm,  a  com* 
plete  vifionary  rant.  The  conceit  is  fo  much  the  fame  with  that 
of  Campanella,  and  the  reafoning  with  that  of  Gaffarel,  that 
I  will  venture  to  add  a  conceit  not  more  fanciful  than  this  phi- 
lofophic  dream,  which  is,  that  our  author  had  feen  it  in  the 
<c  unheard  of  Curiofities"  of  the  latter  (z).  This  will  appear 
far  from  improbable,  when  it  is  confidered  that  GaffareFs 
treatife  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Mr.  Childmead, 
M.  A.  of  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford,  and  publifhed  in 
1650,  only  two  years  before  Mr.  GlanviPs  admiflion  into  that 
of  Exeter,  when  the  marvelous,  with  which  it  is  abundantly 
replete,  and  which  has  fo  many  charms  for  the  imagination, 
muft  have  remained  in  its  full  eclat ;  and  confequently  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  have  efcaped  our  author's  hands. 

(z)  Chap.  vi.  parag.  13.  concern-  ner  how  to  know  the  natural  incli- 
ing  the  power  of  Talifmanical  nations  of  any  man  according  to 
figures  in  phyflognomy,  and  the  man-  Campanella. 

GLISSON  (FRANCIS),  an  eminent  Engliili  phyfician, 
was  fon  of  William  Glifibn  of  Rampilham  in  Dorfetihire, 
and  grandfon  of  Walter  GliiTon,  of  the  city  of  Briftol. 
Where  he  learned  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  grammar  is  not 
known,  but  he  was  fent  afterwards  to  Caius  college  in  Cam- 
bridge, apparently  with  a  view  to  phyfic.  However,  as  the 
beft  foundation  for  it,  he  went  through  the  academical  courfes 
of  logic  and  philofophy,  and  proceeded  in  arts,  wherein  he 
took  both  degrees ;  and  being  chofen  fellow  of  his  college 
was  incorporated  matter  of  arts  at  Oxford,  October  25,  1627 
(A).  From  this  time,  applying  himfelf  particularly  to  the 
ftudy  of  medicine,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  that  faculty 
at  Cambridge,  and  was  appointed  regius(profeflbr  of  phyfic 
in  that  univerfity,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Ralph  Winterton  ;  he 
held  this  poft  for  forty  years,  that  is  probably  as  long  as  he 
lived.  But  not  chufing  to  refide  conftantly  there,  he  offered 
himfelf,  and  was  admitted,  candidate  of  the  college  of  phy- 
ficians  in  London,  in  1634,  and  was  elected  fellow  Septem- 
ber 30  (B),  the  enfuing  year. 

In  the  ftudy  of  his  art,  he  had  always  fet  the  immortal 
Harvey  before  him  as  a  pattern,  and  treading  in  his  fteps,  he 
was  diligent  to  improve  phyfic,  by  anatomical  directions  and 
obfervations.  The  fuccefs  was  anfwerable  ;  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  read  Dr.  Ed.  Wall's  ledlurein  1639,  arid  in  executing  that 

(A)  Wood's  Fafti.  Ox.  vol.  i.  col.     account  of  the  college  of  phyficians. 
238.  General  Dift.  and    Goodall's         (B)  From  college  regifter. 

office, 
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office,  made  feveral  new  difcoveries  of  principal  ufe  towards 
eflablifhirig  a  rational  praclice  of  phyfic.  He  continued  to 
difc  -  the  duties  of  this  place,  with  the  higheft  applaufe, 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  when  he  retired  to 
Colche:  cr  in  Ullx,  and  followed  the  bufmefs  of  his  profef- 
fion,  Jor  \vh  ch  he  was  fo  well  qualified,  with  great  repute  in 
thofe  times  of  public  confufion.  He  was  thus  employed 
during  the  memorable  fiege  and  furrendcr  of  that  city  to  the 
rebels,  1648.  That  event,  however  remarkable  in  our  an- 
nab,  making  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  doctor's  affairs,  he 
faw  no  occaiion  to  remove,  and  therefore  refided  there  fome 
time  afterwards. 

In  the  midft  of  his  praclice  he  ftill  profecuted  the  improv- 
ment  of  it,  by  anatomical  refearches  :  upon  this  principle  he 
publifhed  an  account  of  the  rickets  in  1650,  wherein  he 
(hews,  by  many  anatomical  obfer  vations,  how  the  vifcera  of 
fuch  as  had  died  of  that  diforder  were  aftecled  (c).  This  was 
the  more  curious,  as  the  rickets  had  but  then  lately  appeared 
in  England  ;  being  firft  difcovered  in  the  weft,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Dorfet  and  Somerfet,  about  fifteen  years  before, 
whence  it  foon  found  its  way  to  London,  and  fo  fpread  thro* 
all  parts  of  the  iiland.  In  this  treatife  he  had  the  affiftance 
of  two  of  his  colleagues  (D),  and  thefe,  with  feveral  other 
fellows  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  joining  in  a  requeft  to 
him  to  communicate  to  the  public  fome  of  his  anatomical 
Jeclures  which  had  been  read  before  them,  he  drew  thofe  up 
in  a  continued  difcourfe,  and  printed  it  with  this  title,  Ana- 
tomia  Hepatis,  Lond.  1654. 

This  brought  him  into  the  higheft  efteem  among  the  facul- 
ty, and  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  elects  of  the  college  the 
year  following,  and  was  afterwards  prefident  for  feveral 
years.  He  published  feveral  other  pieces  befides  thofe  already 
mentioned  (E).  The  laft  of  which  was  a  treatife  of  the 

(c)  The  title  of  it  is,  De  Rachitide;  of  thofe  that  died  thereof.     But  the 

five  morbo  puerili  qui  vulgo  the  Ric-  caufe  and  nature  of  this  diforder  was 

-    "s  diciiur,  Lond.    1650.     But  tho'  better   explai   ed  afterwards  by  Dr. 

tliis  difeafe  v.-as   then  of  fuch  a  mo-  John  Mayow,  in  a  fmall  treatife  pub- 

dern  extraction,  yet  a  treatife  had  been  lifhed  upon   it   in   1668,    I2mo.  and 

yubliflied   before  this  of  our  author,  again  1681- 

viz.  in  1645,   8vo.  by  Dr.  Whiftkr,  (D)  Dr  George  Bate  and  Dr.  Aha- 

aftervvards   prefident    of  the  college,  fuerus  Regemorter. 

vvith  the  titie  of  P  vdofplanchnofteo-  (E)  Thefe  are,  i  .  De  Lymphsscluc- 

cace,  from   the  Vilcera  being  judged  tis   nuper  reptrtis,  Amftelod.    1659, 

io   be  the  parts  principally  affefted.  with  the  Anatomica  prolegomena  & 

In  which   opinion   he  was  followed  Anacomia    hepatis.      (2)  De  naturas 

by  our  author,  \vl:o  Jikewife  copied  fubftantia  energetica,  feu  de  via  vitae 

this   original,  in    (hewing  what  was  naturae  ejufque  tribus  piimis  faculta- 

f.  >nd  prwternatura.1   *n  th?  Vifcera  tibus;  &c.  Lpnd.  4.10,   1671 
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ftornach  and  inteftines,  printed   at  Amfterdam   in  1677  (F), 
not  long  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  O&ober  or  No- 
vember  that  year,   in  the  parifh  of  St.  Bride   or  Bridget,. 
London. 

Mr.  Wood  obferves,  that  he  died  much  lamented ,  as  a  per- 
fon  towhofe  learned  lucubrations  and  deep  difquifitions  in  phy- 
fic,  not  only  Great-Britain,  but  remoter  kingdoms,  owe  a  par- 
ticular refpect  and  veneration.    That  for  inftance,  the  world  is 
obliged  to  him  for  thedifcoveryof  thecapfula  communis,  or  va- 
gina portae ;  and  that  he  hath  likewife  furnifhed  certain  marks  for 
the  more  eafy  diftinguifhing  the  vena  cava,  porta,  and  vafa 
fellea,  in  refpect  to  the  liver.     It  is  aKo  faid,  that  he  gave 
fuch   an  excellent  account  of   fanguification,  and  (upported 
it  with  fuch  ftrong  arguments  arid  clear  experiments,  that  in 
1684  few  had   doubted  of  the  truth  thereof.      His  treatife  of 
the  liver  is  indeed  his  chef  d'GEuvre  ;  though  in  his  laft  piece 
on  the  ftomach  and  guts,  there  are  feveral  ingenious  problems 
propofsd  and  difcouried  of,  both  philofophical  and   phyfica!  ; 
as  for  inftiince,   the  various   colours  of  the  cods  or  cuti-  ula, 
and  the  hair.      The  fpecfical  difference  of  hunger  and  thirft, 
from  the  five  other  fcnfes.     Queftions  concerning  rumination 
in  animals,  together  with   the  ftru&ure,   tenacity,  and  vari- 
ous ufes  of  the  fibre-.     The  parenchyma  of   the  ftomach  and 
guts.    The  manner  of  deglutition,  concocli  n,  distribution  of 
the  chyle,  fecretion,  &c.   Of  the  differences,  caufes,  and  figns 
of  flatus,  with   their   moft  proper  diicutients.     Of  the  hypo- 
chondriac flatus.    Of  the  parts  affected  in  a  rheumatifm  (G). 
But  his  phyfiology  is  not  at  prefent  in  any  efteem. 

(r)  The  whole  title  of  this  laft  tut  alius  de  partibus  continentibus  in 
treatifc  runs  thus,  Tradatus  de  ven-  genere  &  in  fpecie  de  iis,  Abdominis. 
•;riculo  &  inteiV.nis,  quibus  prsemitti-  (_G;  Goodall,  ubi  fupra. 

GNO STICKS,  Certain  heretic-:  of  the  fecond  century, 
fo  called,  from  their  pretending  to  extraordinary  knowledge 
and  illumination.  The  main  branch  of  this  pretenilon  lay  in 
the  combinations  and  genealogies  of  their  -/"Eorii,,  or  attributes 
of  the  deity  :  but  thefe  combinations  being  no  better  than  ar- 
bitrary and  precarious  fancies,  they  differed  about  the  num- 
ber and  order  of  thefe  ./Eons  which  difaoreerncnt  made  dif- 
ferent fecis  among  them.  Bur.  ihe  main  err  rs,  which  aimofb 
all  of  them  fell  into,  are  thefe  :  Firft,  They  fuppoled  a  chi- 
merical .p  od uclion  of  ./Eons,  which  amount  to  fo  many 
deities  or  divine  attributes  ;  Secondly-,  Th  y  held  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  world,  to  be  the  refu|t  and  bufinefs 
of  thefe  -/Eons,  and  that  the  iupreme  Being  had  no  hand  in 
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it;    thirdly,    they   believed    the   Mofaic   inftitution,    to  be  a 
rule  lit  by  the  Demiurgus,  or  Creator  of  the  \Voild,    whom 
they    diftinguimcd    from     the    fuvcrcign   or   cclcftial   /Eons, 
which  made  up  the  fullnefs  of  the  Deity  ;   and  fourthly,  they 
held  that  Chrill,  Cunt  from  heaven  to  fave  mankind,    did  not 
affume  real  flcfh,  and   that  his   (offerings  were  only   in   ap- 
pearance.    Their  principles  led  them  to  a  licentious  and  dif- 
lolute  way  of  living  :    for  they  maintained,  that   it  was  not 
only  lawful  but  commendable  to  give  themfclvcs  up   to   their 
appetites;    and  accordingly,    their   practice  was  remarkably 
fcandalous.     The  Gnoflicks  are  fubdivided   into  feveral  dif- 
tinclions.     Some  of  the    firft    were   called   Eutuchytas,  and 
were  the  difciples  of  Simon  Magus.     It  is  faid,  that  they  op- 
pofed  the  Gofpel  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets ;  and  affirmed, 
that  Jefus  Chrift  was  not  the  fon  of  him  who  gave  the  Law, 
but  of  another  unknown  Deity.      They  went  alfo  by  feveral 
other  names.     They  had  many  apocryphal  books,  in  which 
their   principals  were  contained,     as    "  The  Revelations  of 
**   Adam;    The  Hiftory   of  Noria,  Noah's  Wife/'    a  great 
many  books   pretended  to  be   written  by  Seth  ;    "  The  Pro- 
<c   phefy  of  Batfuba;  The  Gofpel  of  Perfection,"  which  was 
fluffed  with  fcandalous  indecencies;    "  Eve's  Gofpel  ;    Phi- 
4*  Jip's  Gofpel ;     Mary's    Queftions    and   Lying-in;"    from 
\vhich    Epiphanius    reports    feveral    ridiculous  and   flagitious 
things;   and  many  other  Gofpels,  which  they  imputed  to  the 
Apoitles.     Tiie    learned   Dr.  Hammond   believes,    that  this 
herefy  begun  in  the  times  of  the  Apoftles,  and   that  St.  Paul 
alludes  to  them  in  I  Tim.  vi.  20,  and  in  feveral  other  places. 
Thev  fpread  through  a  great  part  of  Chrifiendom,  and  lafted 
to  almoft  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 

GODDARD  (JONATHAN),  a  celebrated  phyfician 
and  chymift,  and  one  of  the  firft  promoters  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, was  the  fon  of  Henry  Goddard,  Efq-,  a  rich  fliip- 
builder  at  Deptford  in  Kent,  and  was  born  at  Greenwich  a- 
bout  the  year  16  J  7.  Being  naturally  induftrious  and  of  good 
parts,  he  made  a  quick  progrefs  in  grammar  learning  and 
became  fit  for  the  univerfity  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  when 
be  was  entered  a  commoner  at  Magdalen  hall  in  Oxford,  in 

O 

the  beginning  of  1632.  He  ftaid  at  the  univerfity  about 
four  years,  applying  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  and 
then  left  it,  without  taking  a  degree,  to  travel  abroad,  as 
was  then  the  cuftom,  for  his  further  improvement  in  his  fa- 
culty. At  his  return  not  being  qualified,  according  to  the 
ftauues  to  proceed  in  phyfic  at  Oxford.  He  went  to  Cain- 
bridge 
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bridge  and  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  in  that  faculty,  as  a 
member  of  Chrift-college ;  after  which,  intending  to 
fettle  in  London,  without  waiting  for  another  degree,  he 
engaged  in  a  formal  promife  to  obey  the  laws  and  ftatutes  of 
the  College  of  Phyficians  there,  on  the  yth  of  November 
1640  :  having  by  this  means  obtained  a  proper  permiffion, 
he  entered  into  the  practice  ;  but  however,  being  fenfible  of 
the  advantage  of  being  eledted  into  the  college,  he  took  the 
firft  opportunity  of  fuing  for  his  doctor's  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  he  obtained  as  a  member  of  Catherine-hall, 
January  20,  1642.  And  being  admitted  a  candidate  in  the 
College  of  Phyficians,  December  20th,  following,  1643  ; 
was  chofen  a  fellow  of  that  Society,  November  4,  1646. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  had   the  preceeding  year  engaged  in 
another  Society,  for  improving  and  cultivating  experimental 
Philofophy.     Our  author,  who  was  well  (killed  in  chemiftry, 
ufually  prepared  his  own   medicines  of  that  kind,  and  being 
provided  with  a  good  laboratory  and  a  proper  operator  for  the 
purpofe  ;  this  laft  Society  ufually  met  at  or  near  his  lodgings 
in   Wood-ftreet,    for   the   convenience    of   making   experi- 
ments (A);  in  which  the  doclor  was  very  affiduous,   as  the 
reformation   and   improvement  of  phyfic,  was  one  principal 
branch  of  this  defign.      Some  members  of  that  college  be- 
fides  our  author  were  engaged  in  it,  who  being  very  fenfible 
of  how  great  fervice  it  would  be  to  their  art  in  particular,  as 
well  as  to  phiiofophy  in  general,  to  put  our  doctor  upon  ana- 
tomical  purfuits,    procured  him   to   be   appointed   reader  of 
that  lecture  in  the  college,  March  4,    1647.     He  undertook 
this   office   with   great  chearfulnefs,    and   performed  it  with 
equal   alacricy   and   accuracy,  difcourfing    in   a   rational  and 
perfpicuous  manner,  on   the  wonders  of  the  human  frame, 
and  explaining  to  his   auditors  with   an  eafy  and  unaffected 
eloquence,    the  wifdom  of  the  fupreme  Being,  in  the  difpo- 
iltion   of  the   various  parts    of  man's   body,    fuitable   to  ths 
purpofes  for  which  he  was  created,  and,  after  which  it  is  in  vain 
to   enquire   by   any   other    method   than    that  of    diiTection. 
To  make  this  more  clear  and  certain,  he  fet  in  a  true  light, 
the  great  improvements  made  therein  by  this  method.     A  few 
years  before  he  explained  and  made  more  apparent,  the  con- 
fequences   of  thefe,   and    {hewed  in   general,    that    the    bed 
foundation   which  could  be   made   for  the  fuperftructure  of 
extenfive  knowledge,  and    fuccefsful   praclice  in   the  profei- 
(ion,  was  the  thorough  knowledge  in  anatomy. 

(A)  See  Dr.  Wallis's  account  Q£  it  in  the  preface  to  LargtofVs  Chroni- 
cle by  Hearne. 

It 
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It  was  from  thcfe  lectures,  that  his   great  reputation  took 
its  rife  ;   and  as  he,  witn  the  reit  of  the  afiembly,  which  met 
at  his  lodgings,  had  all    along  Titled  with   the  parliament,   he 
was   made  head    phylician  in    the   army,  and  was  taken,    in 
that  ftation,  by  the  then  general  Cromwell,  firft  to  Ireland  in 
1649,  and  then  to  Scotland   the  following  year,  and  return- 
ing thence   with   his   mailer,   who  after  the   battle  of  Wor- 
ceirer,   rode  into  London  in  triumph,   September  12,    1651. 
His  phyfician  was   appointed  warden   of  Morton-college   in 
Oxon,   December  gth  following,  and   was  incorporated  doc- 
tor of  phyfic  of  the  univerfity,  on    the    r^th   of  January  the 
fame  year,  when  Cromwell  was  the  chancellor,  and   return- 
ing to  Scotland   in   order  to  incorporate  that   kingdom  into 
one  commonwealth  with  England,  he  appointed  our  warden, 
together  with  four  others  his  fad  friends,  to  act  as   his  dele- 
gates in   all    matters  relating  to  grants  or  difpenfations  that 
required  his  afTent  (B).     This  inftrument  bore  date,   October 
16,    1652.     His  powerful  patron  diiTolving   the   long  parlia- 
ment, called  a  new  one  named  the  little  parliament  in  1653, 
having  iummoned  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  perfons  byname 
to  meet  and  take  the  administration  of  the  government  upon 
them.     July   the  4th,   enfuing  this  convention,  afTuming  the 
name  and  form  of  a  parliament,    was  generally  called  the 
Little  Parliament,  wherein  the  warden  of  Merton  fat  fole  re- 
prefentarive   of  the  univerfity,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
council  of  ftate  the  fame  year. 

A  feries  of  honours  and  favours  beftowed  bv  the  ufurper, 
whofe  intereft  he  constantly  promoted,  could  not  fail  of 
bringing  him  under  the  difyleafure  of  king  Charles  II.  who 
prefently  after  return  to  his  kingdoms,  removed  the  doc- 
tor from  his  wardenfhip,  by  a  letter  bearing  date  July  3, 
1660,  and  claimiffg  the  right  of  nomination  during  the  va- 
cancy of  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  appointed  another  warden 
in  a  manner  the  mo'l  difgracefu  to  our  author.  The  new  war- 
den was  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds,  then  king's  chaplain,  and 
foon  after  bifhop  of  Norwich,  who  was  appointed  exprefsly 
as  fucceffor  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  no  notice  being  taken 
of  Dr.  Goddard  (c).  Thus  driven  from  Oxford,  he  removed 

to 


(V)  The  others  were  Dr.  Witkins,  of  tbefe   deputies    \vere  a   quorum, 

warden  of  Wadham  ;    Dr.  Goodwin,  Wood's  Fa fti,   vol.  ii.   col.  98. 

prefident   of  Magdalen  ;    Dr.  Owen,  (c)   Our   author,    it   r,    true,    was 

dean   of   Chrift-church,    and  Crorn-  ftrongly  attached  to  Cromwell,  which 

well's  brother-in-law,  Peter  French,  no  doubr,  brought  this  mark   of  the 

a  canon  cf  the  fam?  church.     Three  king's  lefentmeru  upon  him,  which 

otherwise, 
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to  Grefham  college,  where  he  had   been  chofen   profefTor  of 
phyfic  on  November  7^   1655. 

Here  he  continued  to  frequent  thofe  meetings,  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  upon  their  eftablKh- 
ment  by  the  Royal  Charter  in  1663,  he  was  therein  nomi- 
nated one  of  their  firtt  council,  an  honour  which  they  were 
induced  to  confer  upon  him,  both  in  regard  to  his  real  merit 
in  general  as  a  diftinguilhed  fcholar,  and  to  his  particular 
zeal  and  abilities  in  promoting  the  defign  of  their  institution. 
Of  this  we  fee  a  pregnant  proof  in  the  memoirs  of  that  So- 
ciety, lately  publilhed  by  Dr.  Birch,  where  there  is  fcarcelya 
meeting  mentioned,  in  which  his  name  does  not  occur  for 
ibme  experiment  or  obfervation  made  by  him.  At  the  fame 
time  he  carried  on  his  immediate  bufmefs  as  a  phyfician,  be- 
ing continued  a  fellow  of  that  college  by  their  new  Charter 
in  1663.  Upon  the  dreadful  conflagration  in  1666,  which 
confumed  the  Old  Exchange,  our  profeflbr  with  the  red  of 
his  brethren  removed  from  Grefham,  to  make  room  for  the 
merchants  to  carry  on  the  public  affairs  of  the  city. 

This  did  not  hinder  him  from  going  on  to  be  ferviceable 
both  to  natural  philofophy  and  phyfic.  In  which  laft,  he  was 
not  only  an  able  but  a  confcientious  practitioner,  for  which 
reafon  he  continued  ftill  to  prepare  his  own  medicines,  and 
was  fo  fully  perfuaded  that  this,  no  lefs  than  prefcribing  them, 
was  the  phyiician's  duty  :  that  in  1668,  whatever  often ce  it 
might  give  the  apothecaries,  he  was  not  afraid  to  publiih  a 
treatife,  recommending  it  to  general  ufe.  He  obferveS  that 
the  greateft  part  of  the  apothecaries  at  that  time,  were  far 
from  being  pofTelTed  of  that  degree  of  knowledge,  neceiTary 
to  fit  them  for  the  due  execution  of  their  own  employment, 
notwithstanding  which,  they  were  very  defirous  of  invading 
that  of  the  phyfician,  and  of  prefcribing,  as  well  as  com- 
pounding of  medicines  :  an  evil,  upon  which  he  expatiates 
very  largely,  and  fhews  what  prejudicial  confequences  at- 
tend it,  with  regard  to  the  art  of  phyfic,  the  progrefs  of 
which  it  retards ;  as  well  as  to  the  credit  of  the  phyfician, 
which  fuffers  often  by  other  men's  faults;  and  laftly,  to  the 
patients  themfelves,  who  while  they  feek  to  avoid  expence, 

otherwife,  was  not   deferved  by  his  that  antiquary,  vv-ho  as  fuch,  dedi- 

behaviour  in    the    college.     For  this  cated    his  brother's  fermons   to  bin?, 

we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wood,  published  in  1659,  and  fent  ic  him  to 

\vhowas  bred  at  Merton,  and  always  London,  bound  in  blue  Turkey  with 

mentions,  Dr.  Goddard   as  warden,  gilt  leaves,  as  we  find  it  carefully  fet 

in   terms   of    kindnefs    and   refpeft.  down  in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  life, 

He  was,  indeed,  the  firft  patron  to  published  by  Mr,  Hearne, 

are 
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are  brought  to  a  condition  that  lays  them  under  a  neceflity  of 
parting  with  much  more  money,  than  what  might  have  pur- 
chafed  health  at  firlL  The  remedy  he  propofes  as  only 
capable  of  removing  all  thcfc  mifchicfs,  is,  that  phyficians 
make  their  own  medicines. 

This,  fays  he,  would  in  the  fuft  place,  be  in  all  cafes 
more  fpeedy  and  more  cheap,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  would 
remove  all  fear  of  having  bad  medicines  employed  from  a 
motive  of  gain  ;  with  refpect  to  which,  no  man  having  the 
intereft,  would  then  have  the  power,  nor  any  having  the 
power,  could  have  the  intereft  to  prepare  medicines  unfaith- 
fully. In  the  next  place  he  clearly  demonftrates,  that  this 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  phyfician,  as  it  would 
bring  to  his  fight  and  knowledge  many  particulars,  that  muft 
otherwife  efcape  him  ;  he  goes  even  fo  far  as  to  tell  them, 
that  with  having  recourfe  to  this,  or  fome  method  very  like 
it,  the  art  of  phyfic  mud  remain  where  it  is,  as  wanting  the 
necefTary  power  to  proceed  further.  In  fupport  of  thi^,  he 
obferves,  that  phyficians  in  former  ages  were  well  acquainted 
with  moft  things  which  they  difpenfed,  mixing  them  with 
their  own  hands,  and  very  carefully  obferved  their  effe&g, 
otherwife,  there  had  been  no  fuch  art  as  that  of  phyfic; 
and  from  thence  he  infers,  that  the  fureft  and  moft  certain 
way  of  extending  this  art,  is  to  refume  this  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  perufal  of  books  in  his  judgment  is  very  far 
from  being  fuffictent  to  give  a  phyfician,  any  true  notion  of 
the  quality,  virtues,  or  dofes  of  the  Materia  Medica,  be- 
caufe  thefe  are  taken  upon  trufr,  and  it  is  never  reafonable  to 
depend  upon  other  men's  eyes  and  under/landing,  where  we 
may  employ  our  own.  Lattly,  he  infifts  upon  it,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  phyfician,  fince  without  taking  the  precaution-, 
he  can  never  be  thoroughly  fatisfied,  that  he  has  done,  or 
rather  that  all  has  been  done  for  his  patient,  that  was  in  his 
power  to  do ;  which  if  he  cannot  be,  he  acls  a  part  unwor- 
thy of  his  profeflion,  below  the  behaviour  of  his  predecef- 
fors,  and  unworthy  of  a  liberal  education.  He  fuggefts,  that 
for  want  of  this  method,  many  excellent  and  efficacious  me- 
dicines are  kept  as  fecrets,  becaufe  the  inventors  and  owners 
of  them,  are  afraid  of  rifking  their  own  reputations,  by  put- 
ting their  receipts  into  the  hands  of  men,  who  have  no  other 
view  than  to  get  money  ;  and  who,  therefore,  may  be  tempt- 
ed to  prepare  them  in  the  manner  by  which  they  may  get 
moft  money. 

This  treatife  was  received  with  applaufe.  But  as  he  found 
the  propofal  in  it,  attended  with  fuch  difficulties  and  dif- 

couragementS' 
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couragsments  as  were  likely  to  defeat  it ;    he  purfued  that 
fubje£t  the  following  year,  in  *'  A  Difcourfe  fetting  forth  the 
"  unhappy  condition  of  the  Practice  of  Fhyfic  in  London,'* 
1669,  410.     We  are  afFured,  that   he    treated    this    delicate 
point  of  the  abufe  of  phyfic,  more  warily,  and  with   greater 
prudence  than  others.      But  it  is  certain,    he    was   far    from 
fucceeding  in  his  advice  ;  and  when  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  College  of  Phyficians,    in    the    fame    view,    thirty  years 
afterwards,    it  met   with  no    better  fuccefs.      In  1671,  the 
damages,  however  unfpeakahle,  of  the  fire,  being  more  than 
repaired,  and    the   city,  phasnix-like,  riiing    more   complete 
and  beautiful  from  its  ames,    Dr.  Goddard  returned   to  his 
lodgings  at  Gremam-college,  where  he  continued  profecuting 
improvements    in    philoibphy,     which    were     an    honour   to 
his    country,     till  his    death,   when   he   was  fnatched   away 
from    them    in   a    very    fudden     and     unexpected     manner. 
He  ufed   to    meet  a  felecl  number  of  friends   at  the  crown- 
tavern  in  Blaomfbury,  where  they  difcourfed  on   philofophic 
fubjecfe,  and   in    his   return   from  thence   in  the  evening  of 
March  24,   1674,    he  was   feized  with    an  apoplectic  fit   in 
Cheapfide,    near  the   corner  of  Wood-ftreet,    and  dropped 
down  dead. 

He  left  behind  him  a  very  well  chofen  library  of  books, 
finely  bound,  which  he  intended  to  have  made  a  prefent  to 
the  Royal  Society,  as  an  addition  to  the  Arundel-library,  but 
dying  without  a  will  his  intention  was  defeated,  and  they  fell 
to  his  heir  at  law,  who  was  his  nephew  by  his  filler,  and  at 
that  time  a  fcholar  of  Caius  college  in  Cambridge.  He  was 
interred  in  St.  Helen's  church,  in  which  pariih  Grefbam- 
college  (lands,  and  his  corps  lies  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
chance!,  near  the  rails  of  the  communion  table,  without  any 
monument.  But  his  memory  was  preferved  by  the  drops 
which  bore  his  name,  and  were  his  invention  ;  the  fecret  of 
making  which,  he  confidently  affirmed,  he  fold  to  king 
Charles  II.  for  5000!.  The  Receipt  has  been  handed  about 
in  manufcript,  and  may  be  feen  below  (D),  but  this  is  not 
VOL.  V.  G  g  fa 

(D)  It  is  as  follows  :  Take  five  are  ordinarily  ufed  in  (Milling  hartf* 
pounds  weight  of  human  cranium,  horn  and  vipers,  to  extract  their  vo- 
of  a  perfon  hanged  or  dead  of  fome  latile  fair.  When  the  veflels  or  re- 
violent  death,  two  pounds  of  dried  ceivers  are  cold,  unlute  them,  and 
vipers,  two  pounds  of  hartfhorn,  fhake  them  well,  in  order  to  loofea 
and  two  of  ivory.  Mince  the  whole  the  volatile  falts  from  the  fides  of  the 
fmall,  put  it  in  two  or  three  retorts,  veffels.  Pour  the  whole  into  a  large 
and  diftiU  it  in  a  reverberatory  fur-  glafs  cucurbit,  and  filtrate  it  through 
nace,  with  the  fame  precautions,  as  a  brown  paper,  to  feparate  the  oil 

which 
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fo  clcr.r  as  not  to  be  controverted  Dr.  Martin  Lifter  afTurea 
us,  that  he  had  the  fecrct  from  kin:;  Charles,  that  it  was  no- 
thing elie  but  the  volatile  fpirit  of  raw  filk,  rectified  with  the 
oil  of  ciuamon,  or  other  eflcntial  oil.  The  fame  phyfician 
alfo  affirms,  that  he  had  found  the  Guttse-Anglican^,  a  the 
drops  were  called  by  way  -  t  eminence,  for  their  extraordi- 
nary virtue,  not  in  any  refpeft  preferable  to  the  common  vo- 
latile fpirits  of  hartfliorn  and  fal  ammoniac,  except  that  the 
fmell  is  more  fupportable  (E).  However  that  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  they  maintained  their  credit  for  many  years,  till  the 
extraordinary  gain  made  by  the  fale  of  them,  put  orhers  up  ;n 
fearching  into  the  fame  quarry,  by  which  means  they  have 
been  undermined,  fo  that  they  are  not  at  prefent  to  be  met  with 
in  the  (hops  at  all.  Ruit  et  ipfa  Roma  viribus  fuis.  The 
reader  will  rind  an  account  of  his  other  inventions  below  (F). 
He  had  feveral  learned  treatifes  dedicated  to  him  as  a  patron 

of  learning;    all  made  by  perfons  well   acquainted  with  him, 
Ward  s  s> '  .  J  .r  n.        u          L 

Lives  of  the attd  wrote  without  any   view  or  mterett,  where  he  is  parti- 

Grefliam      cularly  recommended   for   his  extenfive  learning,  his  fkill  in 

:llors'    his  profeffion,  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  generous  dif- 

Biograph.    pofition,  for  his  candor,   affability,  and    benevolence    to    all 

Eritan.        g00(j  an(j  learned  men  (G\      Of  which  there  is  one  in  (lance 

worth 

which  is  here  ufelefs.     Put   the  61-  this  remedy,  they    begin   with  feven 

trated  liquor  in  a  glafs  retort  with  a  or  eight  drops,  encreafjngby  degrees 

fand  hear,  and  fit  a  glafs  thereto  as  a  to  forty  or  firry,    on  prefiing  occa- 

recipient.     Take  care  all   things   be  fions    as    in   apoplexies,    lethargies, 

•well  luted,  and  make  a  cohobation  of  &-c. 

the  faid  matters  three  times :   but  by  (E)  Lifter's     Exercitationes    Me- 

the  way,    add  all   the  fait  before  fe-  dicinales. 

parated  from  the  receivers,  and  after  (F)  Two  of  thefe  are  printed  in 
the  faid  cohobations,  unlute  the  re-  Sprat's  Hift.  of  the  Royal  Society, 
torts,  and  pour  the  whole  into  a  p.  193.  290.  The  firft  is  a  propofal 
mattrafs  wirh  a  long  neck,  to  which  for  making  wine  from  fugar,  to 
fit  a  fuitahie  capital  and  receiver,  which  fome  improvements  have  been 
Lute  all  joinings  on  each  with  a  wee  added  fince  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  chy- 
bladder,  and  fet  the  veiFel  in  a  fand  mical  lectures.  2.  Arcana  Goddar- 
heat,  by  this  means  the  volatile  fait  diana.  Thefe  are  fome  receipts  pub- 
will  be  fublimed,  and  flick  to  the  limed  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  edi- 
eapital  and  upper  part  of  the  ir.a-  tion  of  the  Pharmacopaeia  Bateana, 
trafs.  Continue  the  fire,  till  fpirit  Lond.  1691.  There  are  two  papers 
enough  has  rofe  to  fufe  and  difTclve  of  his  publifhed  inPhilofoph.  Tr.inf- 
the  fait  which  arofe  firft,  and  then  actions,  No.  137,  138.  and  a  great 
take  all  the  fire  out  of  the  furn.ice,  nv.riy  others  in  Birch's  Hift.  of  the 
that  the  diftillation  may  proceed  no  Roy.il  Society. 

farther:   a   circumftance  of  the   lalt  (G)  For    inftance,    Mr.    Edmund 

importance,  without  which  the  me-  Dirkmfon  in  Delphi  Phsenicizantes, 

dicine   would    be  weakened   by   too  O:on.    1655.    8vo.       Dr.     Wallis's 

much  phlegm.     As    to   the  dofe   o«"  MAthefis    Univeiialis,     addre(fed    to 

him, 
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prefervins;,  that  he  took  into  his  apartment  at  Gre- 
fham,  Dr.  Worthington,  who  lodged  with  him  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  completing  that  elaborate  ajid  ufeful  undertak- 
ing, in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  the  preparing  for  the 
prefs  the  works  of  the  learned  Mr.  Jofeph  Mede,  which  he 
finifhed  and  publifhed  in  1664.  But  he  more  particularly 
claims  a  place  in  thefe  memoirs,  if  it  be  true,  what  Dr.  Seth 
Ward  (H),  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  attefls  of  him,  that  he  was  the 
firft  Englifliman,  who  made  that  noble  agronomical  inftru- 
rrient  the  telefcope. 

him,  together  with  theDrs.Langbaine,  (H)  In  his  piece,  intituled,  Ifm. 
"Wilkinfon  and  Wilkins,  in  1656-7,  Bullealdi  Aftron.  Philol.  fundamenta 
jto.  Oxon.  Inquifnio  brevis.  Oxon.  1653, 


GODEAli  (ANTHONY),  bimop  of  Grafs  and  Vencc 
in  France,  was  defcended  of  one  of  the  bed  families  at 
Dreux  m  that  kingdom,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1605. 
Being  inclined  to  poetry  from  his  youth,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  it,  and  cultivated  his  genius  in  fuch  fort,  that  he  made  his 
fortune  by  it.  He  was  but  twenty-four  years  of  age  when 
he  became  a  member  of  that  Society,  which  met  at  the  houte 
of  Mr.  Conrart  to  confer  upon  fubje&s  of  polite  learning, 
and  communicate  their  performances  in  that  way.  From 
this  Society  cardinal  Richlieu  took  the  hint,  and  formed  the 
refolution  of  eftabliihing  the  French  Academy  for  Belles 
Lettres  ;  and  our  author  in  a  few  years  obtained  the  patro- 
nage of  that  powerful  ecclefiaftic. 

Mr.  Godeau's  inclination  had  always  led  him  to  divine 
poetry,  and  his  firft  efTay  therein,  was  a  paraphrafe  in  verfe, 
on  the  Pfalm,  "  O  all  ye  works  of  the  Lord,  praife  ye  the 
"  Lord.''  This  poem  was  univerfally  commended  in  its  ori- 
ginal drefs.  That  encouraged  him  to  work  it  up  to  greater 
perfection,  which  he  did  by  enriching  it  by  degrees  with 
maxims  of  the  pureft  morality.  Thefe  he  enforced  with  ad- 
mirable eloquence}  which  was  natural  to  him,  in  the  pulpit, 
and  he  took  care  at  the  fame  time  to  imprefs  the  practice  of 
them  by  his  o'vvn  example. 

So  much  diftinguifhed  merit,  did  not  efcape  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  prime  minifter,  and  the  bidiopric  of  GraiTe  be- 
coming vacant  in  1636,  he  recommended  our  divine  to  the 
kin^,  who  prefently  conferred  it  upon  him,  and  he  was  con- 
fecrated  thereto  in  December  the  fame  year  at  St.  Magloire, 
by  the  bifhop  of  Chartres,  ailifted  by  the  biftiops  of  Dar- 
dgnie  and  St.  Papoul.  As  foon  as  this  was  over,  he  imme- 

G  g  2  distely 
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diatcly  repaired  to  his  diocefe,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the 
function  of  hi;  office.  He  held  f^vcra!  lynnds,  compofed  a 
great  number  of  palloral  inllri:  tor  the  uie  of  his  clergy, 

and  reftored  the  ecvleliatlical  difcipline,  which  had  been  al- 
moil  intirely  IK  d.  II  •  obtained  from  pope  Innocent  X. 

a  bull  for  uniting  the  biii.opric  of  Vence  to  that  of  Graflc, 
as  his  predcCcfTor  \VilIianile  ijlirc  had  done  before  him 
from  pope  Clement  VIII.  And  the  tiling  was  both  rit  and 
reafonr<ble  in  itfelf,  the  joint  revenue  of  both  fees  not  a- 
mounting  to  above  ten  thoufand  livres,  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  fterling  ;  the  diitiicls  contained  no  more  than 
thirty  pariihes,  and  the  cities  of  Vence  and  Gralie  being  only 
three  leagues  afunder.  However,  as  he  found  the  clergy 
and  people  of  Vence  againft  the  union,  he  chofe  to  give  up 
his  right  rather  than  "  engage  in  a  law-fuit,"  and  contented 
himfelf  with  Vence  alone. 

He  affiiled  in  feveral  general  aficmblies  of  the  clergy, 
which  were  held  in  the  years  1645  and  1655,  wherein  he 
vigoroufly  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  epifcopal  order, 
and  the  fyftem  of  pure  morality  (A),  againft  thofe  who  op- 
pofed  both.  Thefe  neceffary  abfences  excepted,  he  con- 
ftantly  refided  upon  his  diocefe,  where  he  was  perpetually  em- 
ployed either  in  vifitations,  preaching,  reading,  writing,  or 
attending  upon  the  ecclefiaftical  or  temporal  affairs  of  his 
bifhopric,  till  Eafter  day,  April  17,  1671,  when  he  was 
feized  with  a  fit  of  an  apoplexy,  the  effects  of  which  put 
a  period  to  his  life,  on  the  2ift  of  the  fame  month,  at  the 
age  of  fixty-feven. 

He  was  a  very  voluminous  author,  and  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  things  both  in  profe  and  verfe  (B),  but  the  prefent 
age  will  be  fatisfied  with  the  mentioning  of  two,  one  in 
each  way,  as  only  worth  any  notice.  His  "  Ecclefiatiical 
"  HiPcory,"  in  three  vols.  fol.  The  firit.  of  which  appeared 
in  1653,  containing  the  Hiftory  of  the  full  eight  centuries; 
but  as  he  never  finifhed  the  other  two,  nothing  of  them  was 
ever  printed.  Hereby,  however,  he  obtained  this  merit, 
that  he  was  the  firft  peribn  who  gave  a  faithful  and  agree- 

(A)  One  of  his  beft  pieces  is  upon  lefs  than  fifty  ;  and  then  concludes 

this  fubjecl,  and  was  published  in  thus:  "  Our  author  alfo  wrote  chrif- 

3709,  with  the  tide  of  Chriilian  •'  tian  eclogues,  feveral  poems  and 

Morals  for  the  inftruftion  of  the  "  poetical  pieces,  which  are  more 

clergy  of  the  diocefe  of  Vence,  and  "  commendable  for  the  fentiments  of 

was  afterwards  tranflated  into  Eng-  "  piery  which  they  infpired,  than 

lifh  by  Bafil.  Kennet.  <c  for  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 

(sj  Moreri  gives  the  titles  of  no  "  verification." 

able 
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able  Church  Hiftory  in  the  French  language.     His  other  per- 
formance is    his    *w   Tranflation   of  the  Pfalms   into  French 
"  Verfe.'     Thefe  were  fo  well  approved,   that   thofe    of  the  Academic 
Reformed  Religion,  have  not  fcrupled  to  ufe   them   at  homeFranc°ife. 
in  their  families,  inftead  of  the  verfion   of  Marot,  which  iSg-UiJ-n'r 
adapted  and  confecrated  to  the  public  fervice  (c).     However,  que  des  Au- 
the  celebrated  Jefuit,  Vavaflbur,   wrote  a  piece  on  purpofe,  toteurs  Eccle- 
prove  that  our  author  had  no  true  tafte  for  poetry  (D),  andfi  ?15ue?  de 
that  excellent  judge  of  thefe  matters,  Mr.  Boileau,  remarks Nkeron's" 
feveral  defecls  in  his  poetical  performances.  Memoirs, 

&c.  torn. 

(c)  The  title  of  it  is,  "  Godellus  the  preface  to  an  EfTay  towards  a  pa- 
fi  utrum  Poeta."  raphrafe  on  the  Pfalms,  &c.  by 

(D)  See  a  Critique  upon  them,  in     Bafil  Kennet  in  1706,  Svo. 

GODOLPHIN  (JOHN),  an  eminent  civilian  of  Eng- 
land, third  fon  cf  John  Godoiphin,  Efq;  was  defcended 
from  the  antient  family  of  his  name  in  Cornwall,  being  born 
November  29,  1617,  at  Godolphin  in  the  ifbnd  of  Scilly. 
After  a  fuitable  preparation  of  grammar-learning,  he  was 
fent  to  Oxford,  and  entered  a  commoner  of  Gloucefler-hall, 
in  Michaelmas-term  1632,  under  the  tuition  of  William 
Sandbrooke.  Having  laid  a  good  foundation  of  logic  and 
philofophy,  he  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
civil  law,  which  he  chofe  for  his  profeffion,  and  according- 
ly took  his  degrees  in  that  faculty,  that  of  batchelor  July  3, 
1636,  and  doctor  in  March  1642-3.  He  was  obferved  to 
be  inclined  to  Puritanifm,  which  afterwards  plainly  appeared 
in  two  treatifes  of  divinity,  published  by  him  in  1650,  and 
the  following  year  (A).  And  accordingly,  going  to  Lon- 
don afterwards,  he  Tided  with  the  anti-monarchial  party,  and 
taking  the  oath  called  the  Engagement,  was  by  an  act  paf- 
fed  in  Cromwell's  Convention,  or  fhort  Parliament,  July  30, 
1653,  conftituted  judge  of  the  Admiralty  jointly  with  Wil- 
liam Clarke,  L.  L.  D.  and  Charles  George  Cock,  Efq;  (B) 
And  in  the  middle  of  July  1659,  upon  the  death  of  Clarke, 

G  g  3  our 

(A)  The  titles  are,  The  Holy  Lim-  nity,  or,  the  fum  and   fubftance  of 

bee,  or   an  extraction  of  the  Spirit  the  Chriftian  Religion, 

from   the  Letter   of  certain  eminent  (B)    This    perfon    who    was    a 

places  in   the  Holy  Scripture,    1650,  counsellor  of  the  Inner-Temple,  Mr. 

nmo.     Other  copies   were   printed  Wood  fays,    was  a   great  anti-mo- 

with  this  title,  The  Holy  Limbec,  or  narchift,  and   in   fome  meafure  con- 

a  femi-century  of   fpiritual    extrac-  tributed  to  the  death  of  king  Charles 

tions,  &c.      2.   The    Holy  Arbour,  I.     He  was  one  of  thofe  twenty-one 

containing  the  whole  Body  of  Divi-  perfons  appointed  to  confult   of   a 

Reformation 
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our  author  with  Cock,  received  a  new  commiffion  to  the 
fame  place,  to  continue  in  force  no  longer  than  the  loth  of 
December  following. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  compliances  to  the  powers  then  in 
beine,  be  was  much  eftcemed  for  his  knowledge  in  the  civil 
law,  which  obtained  him  the  poft  of  king's-advocate  at  the 
Reftoration  :  after  which,  he  published  feveral  books  in  his 
own  faculty  then  in  good  efteem,  as  "  A  View  of  the  Ad- 
"  miraPs  Jurifcliclion  in  1661,"  8vo.  wherein  is  printed  a 
tranflation  by  him,  of  Grafias,  or  Ferrand's  "  Extract  of 
<;  the  ancient  Laws  of  Oleron  (c);  The  Orphan's  Le- 
*'  gacy,"  &c.  treating  of  laft  Wills  and  Teftaments  in 
1674,  4-to.  And  "  Repertorium  Canonicum,  &c."  1678. 
410.  In  this  laft  piece  he  ftrenuoufly  and  learnedly  afferts  the 
King's  Supremacy,  as  a  power  veiled  in  the  crown,  before 
the  Pope  invaded  the  right  and  authority,  or  jurisdiction, 
particularly,  maintaining  the  Regal  Authority  ovtr  the 
Church,  in  that  point  fo  much  bandied  among  the  clergy, 
about  the  rights  of  Convocation,  in  the  latter  end  of  king 
TT  ,,  William's  and  beginning  of  queen  Anne's  reign.  The 

\\  ood  s 

Athen.  dodtor  furvived  this  laft  piece  but  a  very  fhort  time,  being 
Oxon.  removed  into  the  next  world,  April  4th  of  the  fame  year. 
vol.  xi.  p^e  jje(j  jn  Pleet-ftreet,  and  was  interred  in  the  north-ifle  of 

CJl.6lO.OII-    .  r    o        T  r>l      i  n 

the  church  of  ot.  James,  Llarkenweli. 

Reformation    in    the  Law,  in  Janu-  To   which    is   added,    An  EfTay    of 

ary    i6i;i.      One    of    the    commif-  Chriftian    Government,     under     the 

fioners  of  the  Prerogative-court,  and  Regiment  of  our  Lord  and  King,  the 

one   of    she   High-court   of    Juflice,  one  immortal,  invifible,  &c.    Prince 

in  November  1653  j  andauthorof  a  of    Peace,     Emanuel.       This   (hews 

canting    whimfical    book,    intituled,  him  to  be  a  fifth  monarchy-man. 
Engliih  law  ;  or,  a  fumrnary  furvey          (c)  This   is  a  fmall  ifland  on  the 

of  the  Houmold  of  God   on  Earth,  coaft  of  France;   but  thefe  laws  are 

and  that  both   before  and  under  the  the  firrt  original  of  all  our  Admiralty 

Law,  and  that   both  of  Mofes,  and  Jurifdidtion- 
the  Lord  Jefus,  &c.      Lend.  1651, 

GODWIN  ^THOMAS},  a  learned  bifnop  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  was  born  in  the  year  1517,  at  Ockingharn 
in  Berkfhire,  and  being  put  to  the  grammar-fchool  there, 
quickly  made  fuch  a  progrefs  as  difcovered  him  to  be  endowed 
with  excellent  parts,  but  his  parents  being  in  low  circum- 
fbnces.  he  muft  have  loft  the  advantage  of  improving  them 
by  a  fuitable  education,  had  they  not  been  taken  notice  of  by 
Dr.  Richard  Layton,  archdeacon  of  Bucks,  and  redtor  of 
Brington  in  Northamptunfhire  \  who  taking  him  into  his 

2  hcufe, 
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houfe,  inftrucled  him  in  claffical  learning  till  he  was  fit  for  the 
univerfity,  and  then  Tent  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  enter- 
ed of  Magdalen  college,  about  the  year  1538.  Not  long 
after,  he  loit  his  worthy  patron,  Dr.  Layton,  but  that  mis- 
fortune was  repaired  by  the  kindnefs  of  other  friends,  which 
his  merit,  now  become  confpicuous  in  the  univerfity,  had 
procured  ;  fo  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  his  batchelor  of  arts 
degree,  which  he  did  July  12,  1543.  The  fame  merit  re- 
leafed  his  friends  from  any  further  expence,  by  obtainino;  him 
a  competency  the  year  enfuing,  in  a  fellowship  of  his  college, 
to  which  he  was  elected  that  year,  and  confirmed  according  to 
the  ilatutes,  perpetual  fellow  in  1545,  and  he  proceeded  maf- 
ter  of  arts  in  1547. 

But  he  did  not  long  en'foy  the  fruits  of  hir  merit,  in  the 
genteel  leifure  of  a  college  life:  his  patron,  the  archdeacon, 
being  himfelf  a  zealous  reformer  (A),  had  taken  care  to  breed 
him  up  in  the  fame  principles.  This  brought  him  into  the 
difpleafure  of  fome  of  the  fellows  of  his  college,  who  being 
zealous  for  the  old  religion,  made  Mr.  Godwin  fo  uneafy, 
that,  the  free-fchool  at  Brackley  in  Northampton/hire  becom- 
ing vacant  in  1549,  he  accepted  of  the  fchool matter's  place, 
which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  college,  and  r-figned  his  fellow- 
fhip. In  this  ftation,  being  obliged  to  keep  houfe,  he  found 
the  want  of  a  wife,  and  accordingly  married  Ifabella,  the 
daughter  of  Nicolas  Purefoy,  of  Shalfton  in  Buckingham- 
fhire,  Efq;.  Here  he  fupported  his  family  in  a  decent  manner, 
and  lived  without  any  new  difturbance  as  long  as  king  Ed- 
ward VI.  was  at  the  helm  :  But  upon  the  accefilon  of  queen 
Mary,  his  religion  expofed  him  to  a  frefh  perfecution,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  fchool.  In  this  exigency  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  fludy  of  phylic,  and  being  admitted  to  his 
batchelor's  degree  in  that  faculty,  at  Oxford,  July  17,  1555, 
he  praclifed  in  it  for  a  fupport,  till  queen  Elizabeth  iuc- 
ceeded  to  the  throne. 

From  the  time  of  his  being  of  Magdalen  college  he  had 
fixed  upon  divinity  for  his  profeffion,  and  made  that  his  ftudy, 
as  much  as  his  neceflary  avocations  would  permit ;  and  the 
times  now  favouring  his  original  defign,  he  was  refolved  to 
enter  into  the  church,  in  which  he  was  likewife  encouraged 

D 

by  Dr.  Nicolas  Bullingham,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  who  gave 
him  holy  orders,  and  made  him  his  chaplain  (B).  His  Jord- 

G  g  4  fhip 

(A)   He  was  one  of  the  vifitors     win's  catalogue  of  Englifh  bifhops, 
of    the     monafleries     in     the     pre-     p.  38 <;• 

lude    to     their    dettruftion,      God-         (B)  This  bifhop  was  our  author's 

copiemporary 
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(hip  alfo  introduced  him  to  the  queen,  and  obtained  him  the 
favour  of  preaching  before  her  m;ijcfty,  who  was  fo  much 
pleafed  with  the  piopriety  of  his  manner,  and  the  grave  turn 
of  his  oratory,  that  (he  appointed  him  one  of  her  Lent 
preachers.  He  had  difcharged  this  duty  by  an  annual  appoint- 
ment, with  ir.uch  fatisfa&ion  to  her  majefty,  and  his  own 
reputation  fome  years  (c)  ;  when  Mr.  Thomas  Sampfon  hap- 
pening to  be  deprived  by  archbifhop  Barker,  for  non  confor- 
mity, Mr.  Godwin  fucceeded  him  in  the  deanery  of  Chrift- 
church  Oxford,  in  June  156:;,  and  he  had  the  prebend  of 
Milton-Ecclcfia  conferred  on  him,  by  his  patron,  bifhop 
Bullngham,  in  December  following;  on  the  i~th  of  which 
month,  he  took  his  decree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  Oxford. 

O  < 

In   the  beginning  of  the  next  vear,  on  the  death  of  that 

O  O 

famous  ftatefman,  doctor  Nicholas  Wotton,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  being  the  fccond  dean 
of  that  church.  And  queen  Elizabeth  making  a  vifit  to  Ox- 
ford in  the  beginning  of  September,  he  attended  her  majefty, 
and  among  others  kept  an  exercife  in  divinity  againft  do6tor 
Lawrence  Humphries,  the  profeflbr;  wherein  the  famous 
Dr.  Jewel,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  being  moderator,  at  the  con- 
cluhon  the  queen  herfelf  made  an  extempore  fpeech  in  Latin, 
Signifying  her  own  great  fatisfacYion,  as  well  ac  that  of  the 
Spaniih  ambafTador,  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity,  and  Sir  William  Cecil,  chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
who  had  requeited  it  of  her  majefty  (D).  He  had  not  been  at 

Canterbury 

contemporary  at  Oxford,  and  proba-  dean  of  Toledo,  then  ambaffador 
bly  became  acquainted  with  him  from  Spain.  The  marquis  of  North- 
there  j  he  was  bom  in  Worcester,  ampton,  the  earl;  of  Warwick,  Suf- 
chofen  fellow  of  all  Soul's  college  in  fex,  Huntingdon.  Rutland,  Oxford, 
1536,  took  one  degree  in  Jaw,  and  and  Onviond.  The  bifhops  of  Sa- 
in 1549,  was  infhlled  archdeacon  of  lifbury  and  Rocbefler,  lord  Howard 
Lincoln.  During  queen  Mary's  reign  of  Effingham,  then  lord  chamber- 
he  abfcondcd,  and  ftudying  divinity  lain,  Windfor,  Stafford,  Strange, 
became  considerably  learned  in  that  Sheffield,  Montjoy,  Henry  Seymour, 
faculty.  At  tlie  acceffion  cf  queen  Grey,  and  Paget.  On  every  day 
Elizabeth,  being  made  doctor  of  laws  the  queen  was  entertained  with  aca- 
at  Cambridge,  he  became  a  judge  in  demical  exercifes  of  different  kinds, 
the  archbifhop's  court  at  Canterbury,  in  which  the  wits  of  the  ableft  men 
and  in  1559  bifhop  of  Lincoln.  Ath.  in  that  age,  and  perhaps  there  have 
Qx.  vol.  i.  col.  702.  been  few  abler  in  any,  were  ftretch- 

(c)  He  was  appointed  fifteen  years  ed  to  the  utmoft  to  merit  the  ap- 

fucceifwely.  Harrington's  brief  vjew  plaufe  of  fo  illufirious  an  audience, 

p  3.  On  Thurfday  6,  the  divinity  act  was 

(D)  At  thh  visitation  fhe  came  to  kept  in  her  prefence,  wherein  our 

Oxford  from  Woodrtock  on  Saturday  dean  was  the  firft  opponent.  Her 

Auguft  i3  and  ftaid  there  till  Friday  fpeech  thereon  is  in  Antiq.  Univ.  Ox. 

following;,  being  attended  by  the  1.  i.  p,  287.  The  next  day  fhe  left 

QxforcL 
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Canterbury  long,  when,  by  the  favour  of  his  patron,  he  ex- 
changed his  prebend  of  Milton-Kcclefia,  for  that  of  Leigh- 
ton  Bofard,  on  the  deprivation  of  Gabriel  White.  While 
he  continued  at  Canterbury,  he  took  fo  little  care  of  the 
deanery-houfe,  that  complaints  were  made  by  the  chapter, 
which  having  no  effecT:,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  his  houfe  at 
Chartham  was  likewife  differed  to  run  into  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion, he  was  threatened  with  a  law-fuit,  for  delapidations  to 
prevent  which,  he  rebuilt  the  deanery  (E). 

Ke  continued  eighteen  years  at  Canterbury,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  in  1584  by  Dr.  Richard  Rogers,  fuffragan  bifhop  of 
Douer ;  Dr.  Godwin  himfelf  being  raifed  to  the  higheft 
order  in  the  church,  upon  his  nomination  that  year  to  the 
bifnopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  which  he  was  confirmed  on 
Sunday  September  n,  in  the  parifh  church  of  St.  Mary  le 
Bow,  London,  and  confecrated  the  Sunday  following  by 
archbifhop  Whirgift,  in  his  chapel  at  Lambeth,  the  bifhops 
of  London  and  Rochefter  afTifling  (F)  :  His  old  patron,  bifhop 
Bullingham,  had  been  dead  many  years,  fo  that  this  new  pro- 
motion mud  probably  be  owing  to  the  queen's  particular  re- 
gard for  him,  or  perhaps  her  favorite  the  archbifhop.  How- 
ever that  be,  'tis  certain  he  took  a  ftep  in  life  prefently  after, 
which  muft  have  been  didiked  by  both,  efpecially  her  majefty 
who  lived  unmarried  herfelf,  and  was  remarkably  well  pleafed 
with  celibacy  in  her  clergy. 

Our  bifhop  not  fufficiently  regarding  his  fovereign's  humour, 
and  notwithstanding  his  great  age,  drawing  near  his  feventieth 
year,  befides  other  infirmities,  being  fo  broken  with  the  gout, 
that  he  was  fcarce  able  to  iiand,  yet  he  imprudently  entered 
a  fecond,  if  not  a  th  rd  time  into  matrimony  ;  and  though  his 
lady  was  then  a  widow  of  fuitable  years  to  his  own,  this  cir- 
cumftance  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  courtiers,  who  were  eager 
to  fpoil  the  church  of  its  revenues,  to  which  the  queen  per- 

Oxford,  being  accompanied  by  the  be  ever  propitious  to  your  ftudies, 
heads  cf  the  univerfny  to  Shotover-  farewell!  farewell!  Our  dean's  pa- 
hill,  where  the  public  orator  made  a  tron  attended  her  majefty  at  this  vi- 
fhortfpeech,  which  ended,  the  queen  fit,  and  was  incorporated  L.  L.  D. 
gave  him  her  hand  to  kifs,  and  turn-  October  n.  Wood's  Fafti.  vol.  i. 
ing  her  eyes  toward  the  univerfity  fhe  col.  98. 

faid.     Vale  academia  inclyta,  valete          (E)   Harris's  hiftory  of  Kent, 
fubditi  fidiffimi,  valete  fcholares  cha-          (F)   Strype's  life  of  Whitgift,from 

riflimi,  deumque   ftudiis  veftris  pro-  regift.  Whitgiff,  and  Godwin  de  pre- 

pitium     h^beatis,     valete!     valete!  ful.     But  Mr.  Wood  places  it  on  the 

farewell  illuftrious  univerfity  !  Fare-  jyth,  from    regift.   epifc.   Bath  and 

well  rnoft   faithful   fubjecls,  farewell  Wells, 
dear  fcholars,  may  Providence 

haps 
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hnps  too  cafily  yielded  her  concurrence  :  thus,  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  of  affairs,  it  proved  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain  their 
ends.  The  itru^le  was  unequal  between  favourites,  in  the 
fullnefs  of  power,  and  a  poor  old  prelate,  decayed  in  credit 
and  declining  in  health.  "I  he  ifl  .e  was  his  granting,  for 
ninety  nine  years,  a  leafe  of  one  of  the  bed  manors  belong- 
ing to  his  fee. 

This  unlucky  incident  contributed  not  a  little  to  deject 
his  fpirits,  whence  his  diforder  gaining  frrene,th,  and  his 
body  growing  more  feeble,  he  was  not  able  to  perform 
his  duty,  which  being  left  confequently  to  the  care  of  others, 
was  fo  ill  managed,  that  archbifnop  Whitgift  thought 
proper  to  vifit  his  diocefe  in  1587.  The  two  fucceeding 
years  continuing  gradually  to  decline,  funk  him  at  length 
into  a  quartan  ague.  In  this  hopelefs  ftate,  the  phyficians 
followed  their  ufual  method  of  advifing  him  to  try  his  native 
air  at  Ockingham.  He  yielded  to  the  prefcription,  but  to 
no  purpofe,  that  place,  though  celebrated  for  its  excellent  air, 
and  pleufant  fituation,  could  not  invigorate  a  man  of  upwards 
of  fe  verity  years.  He  gave  way  to  fate,  November  9,  1590, 
and  \vas  interred  in  that  parifh  church  on  the  fouth-fide  of 
the  chancel  ;  and  againft  the  eaft  wall,  upon  a  black  marble 
table,  enchafed  in  white,  is  a  modeft  and  elegant  infcription 
(G)  to  his  memory,  penned  and  erecled  by  his  fon  Francis 
Godwin,  fubd^an  of  Exeter,  the  fubjeci  of  the  fubfequent 
article. 

The  bifhop's  character  is  drawn  at  length  by  Sir  John 
Karrifon  (H)  of  Kelfton  near  Bath,  in  a  manner  which  can- 
not but  entertain  a  reader  of  any  curiofity  in  fuch  things ;  we 
fhall  therefore  prefent  him  with  it  as  follows.  "  He  [bifhop 
*'  Godwin]  came  to  the  place  [biftiopric]  fays  Sir  John,  as 
*'  weil  qualified  for  a  bifhop  as  might  be  j  unreproveable, 
<c  without  firnony,  given  to  good  hofpitality,  quiet,  kind,  affa- 
*c  ble,  a  widower,  in  the  queen's  good  opinion.  There  is  not 
"  iefs  ability  (hewn  in  keeping  than  acquiring.  If  he  had  held 
<c  on  as  clear  as  he  entered,  I  fhould  have  highly  extolled 
"  him,  but  fee  his  misfortune  that  firft  loft  him  the  queen's 
**  favour,  and  after  forced  him  to  another  mifchief.  Being 
*e  aged  and  diieafed,  and  larne  of  the  gout,  he  married,  as 
<s  fome  thought,  for  opinion  of  wealth,  a  widow  of  Lon- 
'*  don,  a  chief  favourite  of  that  time,  who  I  am  forry  to 
*{  have  occafion  to  name  asain  in  this  kind,  had  laboured  to 
41  pet  the  manor  of  Banwell  from  the  bimopric  ;  and  difdain- 

(G)  It  is   inferred  in  Godwin  cb         (H)  In  his  brief  view,  &c. 
preful.  edit.  1743,  ?•  39°- 
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44  ing  the  repulfe,  now  hearing  this  intempeftive  marriage, 
64  took  advantage  thereof,  and  caufed  it  to  be  told  to  the 
*4  queen,  knowing  how  much  (he  difliked  fuch  matches,  and 
"  infhtntly  preiTed  the  bifhop  with  letters  and  mandates  for 
"  the  manor  of  Banwell  for  a  hundred  years. 

"  The  good  bifhop  not  expecting  fuch  a  fudden  tempeft 
f  was  greatly  perplexed,  yet  while  he  held  out,  and  endured 
<c  many  (harp  mefTages  from  the  queen,  of  which  myfelf 
"  carried  him  one,  delivered  me  by  my  lord  of  Leicefter, 
*'•  who  feemed  to  favour  the  bifliop,  and  diflike  the  knight 
'*  for  molesting  him  ;  but  they  were  foon  agreed,  like  Pi- 
**  late  and  Herod  to  condemn  Chrift.  Never  was  harrnlefs 
"  man  fo  traduced  to  his  fovereign  ;  it  was  faid  he  had  mar- 
<e  ried  a  girl  of  twenty  years  old  with  a  great  portion,  that  he 
"  had  conveyed  half  the  bifhopric  to  her,  that  becaufe  he 
"  had  the  vout  he  could  not  ftand  to  his  marriage,  with 
*4  fuch  feoffs  to  make  him  ridiculous  to  the  vulgar,  and  ren- 
•c  der  him  odious  to  the  queen.  The  good  earl  of  Bedford 
'*  happening  to  be  prefent  when  thefe  tales  were  told,  and 
"  knowing  the  Londoner's  widow  the  bifhop  had  married, 
**  faid  merrily  to  the  queen,  after  his  dry  manner :''  4  Ma- 

*  dam,   I  know  not  how  much  the  woman  is  above   twenty, 

*  but  I  know  a  fon  of  her's  is  but  little  under  forty  :'  *c  but 
<c  this    rather   marred  than   mended  the  matter.     One  faid," 
€  majus   peccatum  habet,'  c<  he  hath   therefore   the   greater 
*'  fin.      Another    told   of  three   forts  of  marriage,      ift.   Of 
<c  God's  making,  as  of  Adam  and  Eve,  two  young  folks,  were 
*c  coupled.     2d.  Of  man's   making,  when  one  was  old  and 

the  other  young,  as  Jofeph's  marriage.  3d.  Of  the  de- 
vil's making,  when  two  old  folks  marry  not  for  comfort, 
but  for  covetou:nefs,  and  fuch  they  faid  was  this.  The 
conclufion  of  the  premifes  was  this,  that  to  pacify  his  per- 
fecutors,  and  to  fave  Banwtll  he  was  fain  to  part  with 
Wilfcombe  for  ninty-nine  years  (I  would  it  had  been  an 
hundred)  and  fo  purchafed  his  peace. 

tc  Thus  th;  bimopric  as  well  as  the  brthop  was  punimed  ; 
who  wifhed  in  his  heart  he  had  never  taken  this  pre- 
ferment, to  foil  himfelf  in  his  decrepit  age  with  that  ftain, 
that  all  his  life  he  had  abhorred;  and  to  be  made  an  inftru- 
ment  of  another  man's  facrilege,  and  ufed  like  a  leaden 

C? 

conduit-pipe,  to  convey  waters  to  others,  and  drink  nothing 
but  the  dregs  and  drofs,  and  ruft  himfelf.  Wherefore, 
right  honeftly,  and  modeitly,  and  no  lefs  learnedly,  writes 
his  own  fon  of  him,  in  his  catalogue  of  bifhops  of  B  ;th 
and  Weils,"  *  O  ilium  fcelicem  ft  foelix  manere  maluiflet 
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quam  regiminis  ecclefiaftici  labores  turn  fufciperecum  labo- 
ribus  impar,  fraclus   fenio  neceftum   illi  fuerit  aliorum  uti 
auxiiio,  &c/      "  C)  happy  he,   if  he  would  rather  have  re- 
mained happy  where  he  then  was,  than  undergo  the  labours 
of  ecclefiaftical   government,  when  he  crew  unable  to  tra- 
vel, broken  with  age,  conilrained  to  ufe  the  help  of  others, 
who,  though  their  duty   required   their  care  of  fo   good- 
natured  an  old  man,  yet  they  proving,  as  moft  do,  negli- 
gent of  others  good,  and  too  greedy  of  their  own,  over- 
4<  threw  both. 

"   For  my  part  though  I  loved  him  well,  and  fome  of  his 
cc   actions,  yet  in   this  cafe  I  can  make  no  other  apology  for 
4C  him,  nor  ufe  any  other  plea   for  his  defence,  but  luch  as 
"  unable  debtors  do,  that  when  they  are  fued  upon  juft  occa- 
4t  fions,  plead  per  minas ;  or  rather  to  liken  him  to  a  hufband- 
"  man,  that  dwelling  near  a  judge  that  was  a  great  builder, 
<c  and    coming    one  day,    among  divers   other   neighbours, 
4C  with  carriages,  fome  of  ftone,  fome  tin  ;  the  fteward,  as 
'*  the  manner   of  the  country  was,  provided  two  tables  for 
*'  their   dinners,  for  thofe  that  came  upon  rcqueft  powdered 
<c  beef,  and   perhaps  venifon  j  for  thofe  who   came  for  hire, 
44  poor  John  and  apple  pies  ;  and  having  invited  them  to  fit 
4<  down   in  his  lordihip's  name,  telling  them  that  one  board 
<;  was   for   them  that  came  in  love,  the  other  f  r  nofe   that 
"  came  for  money,  this   bufbandman   and    his  hind  fat  not 
*c  down  at  either,  the  which  the  {reward  imputing  to  fimpli- 
<:  city,  repeated  his  former  words  again,  praying  them  to  fit 
*c  down  accordingly  ;  but  he  anfwered,   (for  there  is  craft  in 
<s   the  clouted  (hoe,)  he  faw  no  table  for    him,  for  he  came 
4C  neither  for  love   nor  money,  but  for  very  fear ;   and  even 
fo  I  dare  anfwer  for  this  bilhop ;  he  neither  gave  Wilfcombe 
for   love  nor  fold   it  for  money,  but  left  it  for  fear.     How 
>e  ftrangely  he  was  entrap,  ed  in  the  unfit  marriage  ;  I  know 
c:  not   if  it  may  be  called  a    marriage,"  '  Non    Hymeneus 
1  adeft  i!li   non    gratia  lecSlo.'     "  Himlelf  protefted    to  me, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  took  her  for  a  guide  to  his  houfe, 
14  and   for  the  reft  (they  were   his  own  words)  he  lived  with 
"  her  as  Jofeph  did  with  our  lady." 

"  Setting  this  one  difgrace  of  his  afide,  he  was  a  man  very 
cc  well  efteemed  in  the  country,  and  beloved  by  all  men  for  his 
great  hofpitality;  of  the  better  fort  for  his  kind  entertainments, 
and  pleafant  difcourfeat  bistable;  his  reading  had  been  much, 
his  judgement,  and  doctrine  found  ;  his  government  mild 
and  not  violent  j  his  mind  charitable,  and  therefore  I  would 
not  but  when  he  loft  this  life  he-won  heaven  5  according  to 
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«  his  word,  c  Win  God,  win  all.'  This  I  fay  truly  of  him, 
"  which  hisfon  was  not  fo  fit  to  fay  for  fear,  perhaps,  of  the 
<e  foolifh  faying,  yet  wife  enough  if"  it  be  well  underftood, 
c  Nemo  laudat  Patrem  nifi  improbus  ftlius,'  i.  e.  None  fo 
"  loud  about  a  father's  worth  as  a  worthlefs  fon." 

GODWIN    (FRANCIS",    fon  of    the  preceding,    was 
born   at   Haunington,    or  Hauington,    in  Northamptonfhire, 
in  the  year  1567,   and  after  a  good  foundation  of  grammar- 
learning  was  fent   to  Chrift  church-college,     Oxford,    where 
he    was   elected    a   ftudent    (A;,    in    1578,     and    proceeded 
batchtlor   of    arts,     January     13,     i;8c,    and    commenc- 
ed   mailer   of    arts,    March    16,   1^83    (B);    about    which 
time  he  wrote  an  entertaining  piece,  which  is  a  confpicuous 
proof  of  his  excellent  wit,  and    uncommon  degree  of  learn- 
ing; but  upon  that  bafis  having  raifed  fome  conjectures  in  phi- 
lofophical  aftronomy,  which  he  thought  might  give  offence  to 
perfons  of  narrower  minds  and  capacities,  he  kept  it  from  the 
public,  a  refolution  which  (hewed  both  his  modefty  and  good 
fenfe,  fince  he  had  made  feveral  remarks  in  philofophy  which, 
would   have  done  him  great  credit,  and  had  hinted  an  inven- 
tion which  was  to  be  kept  fecret,  in  the  view  of  being  thereby 
more  ferviceable  to   his   country.     For  inftance,  as    to  the 
firft,  having  obferved   after   Copernicus,  that  this  earth  is  a 
planet   in   refpect  to  the  fun,   and  a  moon  to  the   moon,  he 
{hews  the  effect  this  would  have  had  upon  a  fpe6tator,  placed 
between  our  earth    and  the   moon,  he  difcourfes  correctly  of 
gravity   and   attraction,  and   {hews  the  reafon  why  the  latter 
cannot  be  fo  ftrong  in  the  moon,  and  what  may  very  poffibly 
be  its  effects,  he  defcants  upon  the  length  of  lunar  days  and 
nights,  and  from  thence  gives  a  plaufible  account  why  the  in- 
habitants, if  any,  in  that  world,  Hand  in   need  of  a  larger 
moon  than  we  do.     Laftly,  he  takes  notice  that  we  fee  but 
one  fide  of  moon,  becaufe  the  rotation  on  her  own  axis,  and 
her  revolution  about   the   earth,  is   performed  exactly  in  the 
fame    time,    an    aftronomical   fact,    for   want   of   knowing 
which,  not  only  Dr.  Bentley,   and    his   defender  Mr.  Wot- 
ton,   but  even  that  principal  mathematician  Dr.  Wallis,  fell 
into  a  remarkable  ridicule  above  a  century  afterwards  (c). 

In  the  next  place,  his  good  fenfe  was  {hewn  in  concealing  an 
invention,  with  a  view  of  doing  his  country  thereby  more 
fervice.  This  was  the  fecret  of  carrying  on  a  correfpondence 

(A)  His  father  was  dean  of  that         (c)    See  the    article   of  Dr.  John 
church  at  this  time.  Kiel]    in  Biogr.  Britt. 

(B)  Wood's  fafti.  vol.  i. 

without 
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without  letters,  and  much  quicker,  for  that  the  fecret  wza 
kn»wn  to  him  at  this  time  is  evident,  from  a  paiTage  in  the 
treat ifc  now  under  ccnfideration,  wherein  he  fuppofes  Do- 
rningo  Gonzales  and  his  negro  Diego,  two  fictitious  perfons, 
to  be  obliged  to  live  in  different  parts  of  the  ifiand  of  St.  He- 
Jena,  on  account  of  procuring  provifions,  and  tells  us,  that 
whenever  Domingo  had  any  occafion  to  confer  with  Diego, 
vvhofe  habitation  was  on  a  promontory  or  cape  in  the  north- 
wed  part  of  the  ifland,  about  a  league  oft",  though  within 
fight  of  .'  Mmingo's  chapel,  they  could  at  all  times,  by  fignals, 
declare  their  minds  to  each  other  in  an  inftant ;  then  proceed- 
ing t  >  give  a  fke^ch  of  this  way  of  communication  both  by 
day  and  night,  he  concludes  ;  t6  B  it  this  art  containeth  more 
*'  miseries  than  are  to  be  fet  down  in  a  few  word-  ;  hereafter 
<c  I  will  perhaps  afford  a  difcourfe  for  it  of  purpofe,  alluring 
"  myfelf  that  it  may  prove  exceeding  profitable  unto  man- 
*'  kind,  being  rightly  ufed  and  employed,  for  that  which  a 
<c  meirenger  cannot  perform  in  many  days,  this  may  difpatch 
*'  in  a  piece  of  an  hour."  (D) 

He  had  probably  not  been  long  matter  of  arts,  when  be- 
ing of  age  for  it,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  being  thus 
qualified  for  church  preferment,  he  became  in  a  fhort  time 
re&orof  Samford  Orcais,  in  Somerfetfhire,  prebendary  of  St. 
Decuman,  in  the  church  of  Wilts,  canon  refidentiary  there, 
and  vicar  of  Wefton  in  Zoyland,  in  the  fame  county,  and 
was  collated  to  the  fubdeanery  of  Exeter,  Junen,  1587. 
In  the  mean  time  turning  his  fludies  to  the  fubjecT:  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  his  own  country,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Camden,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  travels  into  Wales  in 
1590,  in  the  fearch  of  fuch  curiofities.  He  took  great  de- 
light in  thefe  enquiries,  in  which  he  fpent  his  leifure  hours 
for  feveral  years,  but  at  length  leaving  the  purfuit  in  a  general 
way  to  Mr.  Camden,  he  confined  himfelf  to  fuch  antiquities 
as  feemed  to  concern  ecclcllafticai  caufes  or  perfons.  But 
after  forrie  time,  finding  with  regard  to  caufes  or  matters  eccle- 
fiaftical,  he  could  add  little  or  nothing  to  Mr.  Fox's  work  on 
that  fubjeci,  he  retrained  his  enquiries  to  ecclefiaftical  per- 
fons only  (E).  In  collecting  thefe  he  fpared  no  pains,  fo  that 
he  had  enough  to  make  a  confiderable  volume  in  the  year 
1594. 

(D)  This  piece  being  a  philofophi-  There  was   alfo  a  French  tranflation 

cal  romance,  was  fupprefisd  by  our  printed  at  the  Has;ue  in  ;6^r,  iimo. 

author  during  his  life,  but  after  his  de-  intituled,  "  L'Homme  dans  la  Lune, 

ceafe  it  was  published  under  the  title  "  &c." 

of  (<  The   man  in  the  moon,  &C."          (E)  Preface  to  the   firft  e  >hion  of 

Loud.   1638,  and  again  1657,  8vo.  his  catalogue  of  Engliih  bifhops. 

He 
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He  was  then  batchelor  of  divinity,  having  taken  that  de- 
gree February  n,  1593  at  Oxford,  and  he  commenced  doc- 
tor in  that  faculty  July  30,  1595,  which  year,  refigning  the 
vicarage  of  Wefton,  he  was  appointed  rc&or  of  Bishop's 
Liddiard,  in  the  fame  county  of  Somerfet.  He  ftill  continu- 
ed afliduous  in  purfuing  rhe  hiftory  of  ecclefiaftical  perfons  of 
his  country,  and  having  made  an  handfome  encreafe  to  his 
former  collections,  he  published  the  whole  in  1601  in  410. 
under  the  following  title  ;  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  Bimops  of 
**  England,  fince  the  firft  planting  of  the  Chriftian  Religioa 
"  in  this  Ifland  ;  together  with  a  brief  Hiftory  of  their  Lives 
**  and  memorable  Aclions,  fo  near  as  can  be  gathered  of  An- 
"  tiquity"  (F).  It  appears,  by  the  dedication  to  lord  Buck> 
hurft,  that  our  author  was  at  this  time  chaplain  to  his  lord- 
fhip  when  knight  of  the  garter,  lord  high  treafurer  of  Eng- 
land, and  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  a  noble- 
man in  the  higheft  honour  with  queen  Elizabeth,  who  imme- 
diately beftowed  on  his  chaplain,  the  bimopric  of  LandafF, 
though  it  had  not  been  vacant  above  two  months.  He  was 
consecrated  to  it  November  22,  the  fame  year,  1607.  Its 
faid  to  be  a  royal  reward  for  that  book,  and  in  that  light  it 
could  not  but  be  very  agreeable,  otherwife  the  bounty  con- 
iifted  more  in  title  than  in  fubftance.  For  of  this  bimopric, 
fmall  as  the  revenues  are  at  prefent,  they  were  then  fmaller 
ftiil,  and  did  not  produce  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  (c),  upon  which  account  he  was  allowed  to  hold 
one  of  his  dignities  in  com  mend  ana,  befides  the  reclory  of 
Kingfton  Seymour,  in  thediocefeof  Wells,  to  which  he  was 
prefented  about  the  fame  time. 

This  fuccefs  of  his  catalogue  encouraged  him  to  proceed. 
The  defign  was  fo  much  approved,  that  after  queen  Elizabeth, 
he  tound  a  patron  of  it  in  king  James  I.  infomuch,  that  Sir 
John  Harrington,  a  great  favourite  of  prince  Henry,  wrote  a 

(F)  This  containing  only  a  catalor  of  this  fee  even  in  the  3afl  edition  of 

gue  of  the  bifhops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  his  book  de  prefulibus,  &:. 
was     pubiifhed     by     Mr.     Thomas          (G)  He    fucceeded    Dr.    William 

Hearne,  at  the  end  of  Johannes  de  Morgan    translated   to  St.  Afaph,  to 

Wethamftede's  chronicle  from  a  MS,  wliofe  pious  care  he  always  profefled 

in    the    library    of    Trinity    college  hi mfelf  obliged,  for  having  made  the 

Cambridge,    of    our    author's    own  bifhopric  what  it  was,  and  for  hav- 

hand-writing,    &c.     at    the   end    of  ing  opened  a  path  to  him  to  make  it 

which   is   this  date,    December    15,  better,  de  preful.  p  443..  It  had  been 

1594.     Mr,  Hearne  had  pubiifhed  a  much  impaired  by  one  of  his  prede- 

part    of   it    before   in    Johannes    de  cefibrs     named    Anthony     Kitchen, 

Trokelowe's  annales,  Edward  II.  p  alias  Dunftan,  Alii,  Ox,  vol.  i.  col. 

381.     It  is  larger  and  more  accurate  <|8i» 
than   the  catalogue  of  th«  bifhops, 

treatbTe 
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trcatife  by  way  of  fupplcmcnt  to  it,  for  that  prince's  ufe  ( H). 
Our  author  therefore  devotee!  all  the  time  he  could  fpare,  from 
the  duties  of  his  function,  towards  complea ting  and  perfecting 
this  catalogue,  and  publifhed  another  edition  in  1615,  vvitii 
conhderable  additions  (i),  and  more  confidcrable  alterations, 
and  dedicated  it  to  ht>  majdiy  ;  and  this  i-eins;  very  errone- 
oufly  printed,  by  reaibn  of  his  diftancefrom  the  prefs,  he  re- 
foived  to  turn  that  miitake  into  an  advantage,  accordingly  he 
fent  it  abroad,  together  with  the  dedication  to  his  rnajeily  the 
fubfequent  year,  with  fome  proper  alterations,  in  a  view  to 
foreigners,  in  a  new  elegant  Latin  drefs,  prefentcd  ftill  in  the 
fame  courtly  habit  to  his  majcfty  (  K),  who  in  return  gave  him 
the  bifhopric  of  Hereford,  to  which  he  was  tranfiated  and 
confirmed,  November  28,  1617  (L). 

Thus  honoured,  he  went  on  with  his  defervedly  favourite 
work,  and  publifhed  feveral  more  additions  as  an  appendix  to 
it,  in  1621.  But  this  he  apparently  intended  to  hang  as  a 
feal  to  his  undertaking.  He  was  now  three  fcore  years  of 
age,  and  may  be  well  excufed  for  laying  down  his  pen,  in  a 
work  of  fo  much  pains  and  fatigue,  on  that  account.  The 
truth  is,  ib  great  had  been  his  diligence,  that  he  had  nearly 
exhaufted  all  the  {lores  of  antiquity,  as  is  evident  from  the 
little  that  has  been  found  fmce  (M). 

In  the  mean  time,  various  reports  having  been  fpread  to 
his  difadvantage,  about  his  fecret  of  correfponding  already 
mentioned,  the  thing  came  at  length  to  the  ears  of  king 
James:  he  was  careful  to  communicate  the  fecret  to  his  ma- 
jefty,  and  to  convince  him  that  it  was  a  fail  and  not  a  fiction, 
and  fo  publifhed  his  treatife  under  the  title  of  "  Nuncius  In- 
*'  animatus  Utopiae,"  1629,  8vo.  (N),  and  the  following 

year 

(H)  It  was  drawn  purely  for  the  title  is,  <c  De  prefulibus  Angliae 
private  ufe  of  that  celebrated  prince,  "  Commentarius.  &c." 
\vithout  any  intention  to  publifh  it,  (L)  Here  finding  the  houfes  both 
•which  was  done  afterwards,  with  at  Whitbourne  and  Hereford  in  ex- 
the  title  of,  A  brief  View  of  the  cellent  repair,  by  the  cave  of  the  doc- 
State  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  tors  Rennet  and  Weftphaling,  his  two 
is  carried  on  only  to  the  year  1608,  immediate  predecefibrs,  he  takes  par- 
(when  it  was  written)  from  the  clofe  ticular  notice  of  it  ro  their  honour, 
of  our  author's  work.  in  the  appendix  to  his  hiftory,  p.  n. 

(i)  To  the  former  title  there  was  (M)  See  the  edition  in  1743. 

now  added  ;  "  whereunto  is  prefix-  (N)  It  was  printed  again  in  1657, 

"  ed,  A  Diicourfe  concerning  the  firft  as  was  alfo  the  fame  year  a  translation 

te  Converfion  of    our    Britain     unto  of  it,  with  the  title  of   "  The  Myf- 

"  Chriftian  Religion."  terious  Meflenger,"   by  Dr.   Thomas 

(K)  It   is   well    known   how  un-  Smith,    who,    in     a    letter   to    Mr. 

princely  fond  king  James  was  of  be-  Heaine,   declares  he  was  fatisfied  the 

ing  efteemed  a  Latin  fcholar.     The  original  was  defigned  only  in  the  way 

of 
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year  came  out  the  third  edition  of  his  annals  of  the  reigns  of 

Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Mary,  in  Latin,  in  410. 

fo),  as  did  alfo  a  tranflation   of  them   into  Englifh,    by    his 

ion  Morgan    Godwin*    and  the    fame  year,    his   friend   Dr* 

George  Hawkwell  printed   his   fmall  treatife,  intituled,  "  A 

*e  Computation  of  the  Value  of  the   Roman   Sifterce   and 

"  Attic  Talent."     After  this  he  fell  into  a  low  and  Janguifh- 

ing  diforder,  which  he  bore  with  remarkable  patience  to  his 

laft  breath,  which  he  expired  in  the  latter  end  of  April  1633. 

His  corps  was  interred,  as  is  faid,  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 

of  Whitborne   (j»),  which,  with  the  manor,  belongs   to  thd 

fee  of  Hereford,  and  lies  about  fourteen  miles  from  that  city. 

His  character  is   very  differently   reprefented   by  different 

authors.   Mr.  Wood  (  qj  tells  us,  that  "  He  was  a  good  man* 

"  and  a  grave  divine,  a  fkillful  mathematician,  an  excellent 

<c  philofopher,  a  pure  latinift,  and  an  incomparable  hiftorian, 

tc  being  no  lefs  critical  in  hiftories  than  the  learned  Selden. 

*'  A  perfon  alfo  he  was  (continues  this  author)   fo  Celebrated 

"  by  many  in  his  time,  whether  at  home  or  beyond  fea,  that 

*'  his  memory  cannot  otherwife  but  be  precious  in  fucceeding 

"  ages,  for  his  indefatigable  pains  and  travel  in  collecling  the 

"  fucceflion  of  all  the  bimops  of  England  and  Wales,  finc£ 

"  the  firft  planting  of  the  gofpel  among  the  Chriftians,  not 

of  wit  and  fancy,  as  an  amufement,  title  is  Rerum  Angliearum   Henrico 

and  that  he  had  thrown  out  his  tran-  VIII.   Edwardo   VI.   &   Maria    reg- 

flation,  which  was   made  at  the  re-  nantibus  Annales.     The  Engliih  was 

queft  of  the  bcokfeller  who  printed  done,  corrected,  and  enlarged,  with 

it,  as  a  trivial  and  puerile  fort  of  ex-  the  author's  confent.     The  reign  o£ 

ercife.     Notwithstanding   thefe  cen-  queen   Mary   is  inferred  in  Kenntt's 

fures,  our   author  exprefly  declares,  general   hiftory   of  England,  vol.    i. 

"  That  he  thought  the  ufe  of  this  art  They  are  commended  for  the  itile  by 

<c  to  be  very  great,  as  well  in  times  Degory   Wheare,  in  Reiadones  hye- 

"  of  peace  as  war,  upon  which  ac-  males,  §.  30.   p.  144.  edition  1637, 

"  count  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  take  and  in  bifhop  Nicolfon's  hift.  library^ 

"  fome  pains  in  the  delivery  thereof,"  parti,  p.   -29.  Lond    1696. 

which,  continues  he,  "  I  will  not  do  (?)  Wood's  hiitory  and  antiq1.  Ox^ 

"  fo  willingly,  left  that  when  it  fhall  I.  ii.  p.  27;.  from  the  following  en- 

*  be  made  known  to  many,  we  can-  try   in   the   regifter   of  that   church* 

'  not  ufe  or  practice  thefe  things  in  Fran.  Ep.  Heref.  beats  memoriie  fe- 

'  their    due    times  ;"     agreeably   to  poltus     fuit    vice(i-r,o     nono  Aprilis 

this,  he  deals  only  in  generals,  wich-  ^633.     Yet  Dr.  Willis   feems  to  iri- 

out  producing  any  particular  exam-  cline  to  what,   he  fays,  is  commonly 

pies.     But  the  fubje£t  having    been  reported     that  he  was  buried  in  the 

purfued  fince  by  Dr.  V/ilkins,  feverai  church  of  Hereford,  where   there  is 

methods  ef  performing  it  are  related  a  monument  fhewn  for  hit.     Survey 

by   him   in   his    "   Secret  and  fwifc  of  cathedrals,  vol.  iii.  p,  515. 

"  Meffenger."  (  Qj    Where   laft   citsd  in  Ath* 

(o)  They   were  firft  published  in  Oxon." 
3616,  and  again  in  i6aS,  Ato»  Th« 
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"  pretcnuitting;  i"uch  of  the  Biitifh  church,  or  any  that  have 
"   been  icmeriibered   by   the  care  or  diligence   of  preceding 
"   writtTi,  or  had  been  kept  in  memory  in  any  old  monument 
"   or  record.      But  as  he  has,  in  thoie  infinite  labours,   endea- 
44   vourcd,  out   of  a  puritanical  pique,   to  bring  a  fcandal  on 
"  the   ancient    Roman  Catholic  biihops,  and   to  advance  the 
<c  credit  of  thofe  who  were  married  fuice  the  reformation  (he 
46   being  one  of  that  number)  for  the-  credit  of  the  Protefrant 
cc  caufe  ;  fo  comes  one  afterwards,  by  name  William  Prynne, 
*4   a   crop-eared   and  ftigmaiized  preibyteiian,  the  molt  inve- 
c     terate  enemy  to  biihops  that  ever  appeared  in  our  horizon, 
4*  who  thence,  from  his  labours,  takes  all  advantages,  whe- 
46  ther  truth   or  not   truth,  to   raife  arguments  againfr,  and 
"   bring   a  fcandal   on,   the  prelatical   fundtion.     Take  heed 
"   therefore   of  being   partial,  lealt  others  light  candles  from 
44  your   torch,  and   thereby  in  the   end  you  lend   a  helping 
44  hand   for  the  cutting  of  your  own  throat.     But  to  teturn, 
44  to  give,  therefore,  our  author  Godwin  a  further  character, 
"  I  have  received  it  from  his  fon  [Charles  Godwin,   M.  A. 
44  and    miniiler    of   Monmouth]    he   was   efteemed   a   good 
"  preacher  and  a   ftrioi  liver,  but  fo  much  employed   in  his 
cc  ftudies  and  matters  of  religion,  that  he  was  as  it  were  a 
*{  ftran^er  to  the  world  and  things  thereof." 

^3  CP 

With  regard  to  his  ftile  and  manner  as  a  preacher,  it  is 
defcribcd  by  Sir  John  Hanington,  who  having  told  us,  that  he 
sc  had  been  acquainted  with>  and  heard  the  docfor,  before  he 
**  was  a  bifhop,  preach  more  than  once  at  the  afnzes  in  Somer- 
*4  fetihire  and  elfewhere  ;  obferves,  that  his  manner  ufed  to 
"  be  (harp  againft  the  vices  in  oft  abounding  in  that  time, 
"  facrilege,  fimony,  contempt  of  God  in  his  minifters,  and 
4t  want  of  charity.  Among  other  of  his  fermons,  preaching 
C!  once  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  he  obferved,  that  though  the 
"  fcriptures  had  not  exprefied  plainly  who  Dives  was  vet  ^7 
<c  his  cloaths  and  face,  he  might  be  bold  to  affirm  he  was  at 
"  the  leaft  a  juftice  of  peace,  and  perhaps  of  oyer  and  ter- 
46  miner  too.  This  fpeech  was  fo  ill  taken  by  fome  guilty 
4t  confclences,  that  a  great  matter  was  inforced  to  be  made 
tc  of  it,  that  it  was  a  dangerous  and  feditious  fpeech,  and 
"  w.hy  forfooth,  becaufe  it  was  a  dear  year.  But  fee  how  a 
<6  man's  enemies  fometimes  do  him  as  much  good  as  his 
cc  friends;  their  fond  accufation,  and  his  difcreet  juflification 
*4  made  him  both  better  known  and  more  refpe6led  by  them 
"  that  were  able  to  do  him  moft  good"  (R). 

(RJ  Brief  view,  Sec.  p.  166,  167.     "  Concio  Latina  in  Luc  Cap.  v.  ver. 
Our  author  never  publifhed  any  fer-     ""3."    1601,  <j.to. 
mons  befides  one  in  Latin,  intituled. 

On 
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On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Willis  (having  taken  notice  of  his 
other   preferments    befides   the   b.fhopric  of  Hereford     in  the 
lift  whereof  is  added,  to  thofe  already  mentioned,  the  vica- 
rage of  Havetree,  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  rectory  of  Newton, 
in  the  county  of  Monmouth)  is  very  fevere  upon  him,  in  the 
following  words.     4<  As  to  the  character  of  this  bifhop,  not- 
<c   withstanding  the  freedom  he  takes  with  other  biihops   re- 
"  putations,  he  was  certainly  a  very  great  fymoniac,   omitted 
*'   no  opportunity  in  difpofing  of  his  preferments,  in  order  to 
cc  provide  for  his  children."     Bifhop  Gibfon,   in  his  '  Codex 
<*  Ecclefiafticus,'  has    fome  account   of  his  felling  the  chan- 
'*  cellorfhip  of  LandafFs  being  made   a  law  precedent.     In 
"  (hort,  nothing  it's  reported  fell  in  his  gift  but  what  he  fold  or 
c<  difpofed  of  in  regard  to  fome  fon  or  daughter.  But  this  prac- 
"  tice,  I  prefume,  concludes  Mr.  Willis,  had  been  fo  notori- 
"  ous  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  that  it  occafioned  her  aver- 
tc  fion  to   bifhops   marriage,  and   their  endeavours  to  raife 
"  families  out  of  the  church  revenues,  no  doubt  encouraged 
tc  her  taking  into  her  hands  biftiops  eftates  in  her  reign  ;  and 
"  afterwards   gave  occafion  to  that  excellent  ftatute  of  king 
<c  James,  againfl  alienating  or  leafing  of  church  lands,  except 
*6  on  certain  limitations"  (s). 

Our  bimop  married,  when  a  young  man,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  Wollton,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  by  whom  he  had  many 
children,  of  thefe  his  fon  Charles  has  been  already  mentioned  ; 
befides  him  he  had  two  fons  and  a  daughter,  of  whom  v/e  have 
an  account  by  Dr.  Willis,  which  ferves  to  confirm  his  laft  men- 
tioned remark,  as  follows.  Thomas  Godwin  vicar  of  New- 
land,  Rector  of  Hereford,  prebendary  of  Landaff,  preben- 
bary  of  Bullingham  in  the  church  of  Hereford,  chancellor 
of  that  diocefe,  and  doctor  of  divinity.  He  died  in  1644. 
Morgan  Godwin  batchelor  of  arts  of  Chrift  church,  batche- 
lor  of  the  civil  law  of  Pembroke  college  [in  Oxford]  mafter 
of  the  free-fchool  at  Newland  in  Gloucefterfhire,  prebendary 
of  Warham  in  the  church  of  Hereford,  and  archdeacon  of 
Salop,  in  the  fame  diocefe  ;  to  both  which  he  was  collated  by 
his  father  in  1631  ;  he  was  alfo  doctor  of  laws  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Dublin,  as  appears  by  a  petition  of  his  relict,  to  the 
corporation,  for  the  relief  of  minifters  widows.  He  died  in 
1 645,  being  turned  out  of  every  thing  during  the  rebellion,  and 
leaving  a  widow  and  five  children  in  fuch  diftrefled  circum- 
ftances  that  (he  wa>  conilrained  to  apply  for  that  charity,  and 
received  it.  The  biftiop's  daughter  was  married  to  Dr. 

(s)  Willis'*  Survey,  vol.  ii.  p.  552,   55^  555, 
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Hughes,  rcdlor  of  Kingfland,  prebendary  of  LandafF,  pre- 
bendaiy  alio  of  lunkbarrow,  in  the  cathedral  of  Hereford, 
and  archdeacon  of  Hereford  :  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Kingfland,  in  1648,  being;  then  near  feventy  years 
of  age  (T).  I  hus  far  Mr.  Willis,  whofe  cenfure  feems 
not  to  be  made  without  a  foundation. 

However,  in  juflice  to  our  bilhop,  we  muft  not  omit  Sir 
John  Harrington's  character  of  him  ;  "  Of  this  bifhop,  fays- 
4C  he,  I  may  fpeak  plainly,  or  rather  fpare  all  fpeech,  confi- 
c<  dering  that  every  leaf  of  his  worthy  work  is  a  fufficient 
*•  teftimony  of  his  virtuous  mind,  indefatigable  induftry,  and 
ct  infinite  reading,  for  even  as  we  fee  commonly,  thofegentle- 
<c  men  that  are  well  defcended  and  better  bred,  are  moft  careful 
"  to  preferve  the  true  memory  of  the  pedigree  of  their  an- 
cc  ceflors,  which  the  bafe  and  ignorant,  becaufe  they  could 
"  not  conferve,  will  feem  to  condemn  :  fo  this  worthy  bimop, 
"  in  collecting  fo  diligently,  and  relating  fo  faithfully,  the 
*'  fucceffion  and  lives  of  fo  many  of  our  Chrifttan  (on  re- 
cf  cord)  bifhops  in  former  ages,  doth  prove  himfelf  more  by 
'-  fpiritual  than  carnal  birth  to  be  come  of  thofe  anceftors, 
<c  of  whom  it  was  long  before  prophecied  by  the  princely 
"  prophet,  in  (read  of  thy  Father's,  &c.  (u)."  Dr.  Godwin 
was  fucceeded  in  his  bifhopric  by  the  famous  Dr.  William 
Juxon,  then  dean  of  W'orcefter,  who,  before  his  confecra- 
tion,  was  removed  to  London,  and  thence  made  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury  (w). 

(T)  Ibid.  p.  525.  (w)  Willis  where  laft  cited. 

(u)  Brief  view,  &c.  p.  168. 

GODWIN  fDr.  THOMAS),  a  learned  Englim  writer, 
and  an  excellent  fchoolmafter,  was  born  in  1587  in  Somer- 
fetfhire,  and  probably  at  Wookey,  the  refidence  of  his  fa- 
ther Anthony  Godwin,  who  was  fecond  fon  of  William  God- 
win of  the  city  of  Wells,  in  that  county.  After  a  fuitable 
education  in  grammar  learning,  our  author  was  fent  to  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  of  Magdalen  hall  in  1602;  where  purfu- 
ing  his  ftudies,  particularly  of  philofophy,  with  diligence, 
his  proficiency  was  rewarded  with  a  fcholarfhip,  intituled  a 
demy  of  Magdalen  college  in  1606.  He  was  then  four  years 
{landing in  theuniverfity,  and  accordingly  took  his  firft  degree 
in  arts,  July  24.  That  year  he  proceeded  matter  of  arts, 
October  i  j,  1609,  and  removed  to  Abingdon  in  Berkmire, 
having  obtained  the  place  of  chief  mafter  of  the  free-fchool 
ihere.  In  this  ufeful  and  laborious  employ  he  diftinguifhed 

himfelf 
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himfelf  by  his  induftry  and  abilities  fo  much,  that  he  brought 
the  fchool  into  a  very  flourifhing  condition,  and  bred  up 
many  youths,  who  proved  ornaments  to  their  country,  both 
in  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  (late.  To  attain  this  commend- 
able end,  he  wrote  his  Romanae  hiftorias  anthologia  (A),  an 
Englifh  expofition  of  the  Roman  antiquities,  &c.  and  printed 
it  at  Oxford,  in  1613,  410. 

However,  his  inclinations  leading  him  to  the  ftudy  and  pro- 
feflion  of  divinity  (B),  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became 
chaplain  to  Dr.  James  Montague,  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Jn  refpedt  to  that  honour  he  proceeded  B.  D.  June  4,    1616, 
which  year  he  publifhed  at  Oxford,  his  "  Synopiisantiquitatum 
Hebraicarum,"  &c.    A  collection  of  Hebrew  antiquities,  in 
three  books  4to.  this  he  dedicated  to  his  patron ;  and  obtain- 
ing fome  time  after  from  him,  the  rectory  of  Brightwell,  near 
Wallingford   in  Berkfhire,  he  refigned  his  fchool,  the  fatigue 
of  which  had  been  long  a  fubjecl  of  his  complaint  (c).    Amidil 
his  parochial  duties   he  profecuted  the  fubjecl  of  the  Jewifh 
antiquities,  and   in    1625,  he  printed   at   Lond.  in  4to.   his 
"  Mofes  and  Aaron,'    &c.    He  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  di- 

O 

vinity,  November  8,   1636,  but  did  not  enjoy  that  honour  a 
great  many  years. 

He  died  upon  his  parfonage,  March  20,   1642-3,  and  was 
interred  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Brio;htwell.     While 

O 

he  taught  fchool  at  Abingdon,  he   married   Philippa  Tefdale 
of  that  town,  who  furviving  him,  caufed  a  marble  ftone  to 

(A)  The  fecond  edition  was  pub-  quafi  vitamihi  vitalisforet,in  hifcemi- 
lifhed  in  1623,  with  confiderable  nutiisintegram  meam  seta  tern  el  udere, 
additions.  In  i  658  there  came  out  &  votum  unicum  in  his  praeviis  ftudiis 
an  edition  in  4.10,  with  this  title,  fenium  contrahere.  Qui  fie  fentis, 
"  Romance  hiftoriss  Anthologia  recog  nee  me  fatis  noris  nee  ludi  literarii 
nita  &  au&a  ;  An  Englifh  Sxpofi-  (pone  lenocinium  minimis  moletrina; 

tion  of  the  Roman  Antiquities,  &c.  dices)  iniquas  leges  aut  miferias  quo- 
for  tlie  ufe  of  Abingdon  fchool,  new-     tidianas  &  omnigenas.     Sentio  me  in 

Jy   revifed    and   enlarged   by  the  au-  piftrinum  damnatum,     &   ccgita   tu 

thor,"   though  he  was    dead    fixteen  hanc    anthologiam   e    piftrino    pro- 

years  before.     The   doctor   alfo,  in  deuntem.    Si  minus  placeat,  illud  da- 

the     fame    view    of    improving    his  bis  puerorum  circumftrepentium    fu- 

fchool,  printed  a  "  Florikgium  phra-  furris,  inter  quos  nata  eft  ;  fi  placeat, 

ficon,  or  a  Survey  of  the  Latin  ton-  illud  debes  puerorum  crebris  interro- 

gue."  gatiunculis,  quorum  Enodationes  me 

(B)  In  the  preface  to  his  Antho-  vel   invitum  indies   reducunt  ad  haec 

logia,  &c.  ftudia,  qu?e  alias  quamdudum  jufli- 

(c)  Ibid,  but  the  degree   of   his  ffem  fuas  fibi  res  habere  :  fie  me  amet 

averfion  can  only  be  feen  in  his  own  Theologia,  facratior   mihi  pagina   in 

way   of    expreffing    it    as    follows  :  votis,  cum  haec  in  manibus,  ludo  re- 

Miraris  fcrfan  &  redarguis  quod  non-  gente, 
<h;m  deRiterim  ab  his  ekmentaribus, 

Hh  3  be 
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be  laid  over  bis  grave,  with  an  infcription  in  Latin,  teftifying 
his  intcgiity,  piety,  Ica.ning,  and  good  nat  .re  ;  us  well  as 
bi->  truly  |>ait..ral  btrhavioui  as  a  parilb  pricir,  and  intimating 
withal  her  affection  and  happinefe  in  him. 

Befults  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  lie    publifhed   three 
argu:  to  prove  election  upon  f.  relight  by  laith,   which 

com  in;.1;  ..ito  tiic  hands  of  Dr.  William  '1  wife,  of  Newbury 
in  Berkshire,  occafioncd  a  controvcrfy  between  them  upon 
that  iubject,  wherein  our  author  is  la  d  not  to  h.,ve  appeared 
to  his  advantage. 

GOEZ  ^DAMIAN  DE),  an  eminent  Portuguefe  writer, 
who  flour  ifhed  in  the  iixteenth  century,  and  was  much 
etteemed  by  all  the  learned  of  his  time.  He  was  born  at 
Alanquar  near  Lifbon  of  a  noble  family,  we  know  not  what 
year  ;  and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  king  Emanuel,  whofe 
valet  de  chambre  he  wa?.  Having  a  ftrong  paffion  for  tra- 
velling, he  contrived  to  get  a  public  commiiTion  ;  and  tra- 
velled through  alrnoft  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  contra6t- 
ing  as  he  went  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  lear.ed.  Thus 
at  Dantzic,  lie  was  familiar  with  the  t>  o  brothers,  John  and 
Glaus  Magnus ;  and  he  fpent  five  months  at  Friburg  with 
Erafmus.  He  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  and  was  at  Padua 
in  '534.  He  continued  four  years  in  thio  city,  ftudying  un- 
der the  learned  Lazarus  Bonamicus;  not,  however,  without 
making  frequent  excurfions  into  different  parts  of  Italy. 
Here  he  got  into  the  good  graces  of  Peter,  afterwards  car- 
dinal Bembus,  of  Chriilopher  Madrucius  cardinal  of  Trent, 
and  of  James  Ladolet.  On  his  return  to  Louvain  in  1538, 
he  hail  recouife  to  Conrad  Glocenius  and  Peter  Nannius, 
whole  inftrufiions  were  of  great  ufe  to  him.  Here  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  mufic  and  poetry  ;  in  the  former  of  which 
he  made  lo  happy  a  progrefs,  that  he  was  qualified  to  compofe 
for  the  ch'-ircr.  He  married  at  Louvain,  and  his  defign 
was  to  fettle  in  chis  city  ;  in  order  to  enjoy  a  liti'e  repofe 
after  fouri'een  years  travelling.  H-^  did  continue  here  fome 
time,  and  com<x>  ed  lome  works  :  but  a  war  breaking  out  be- 
tween Charles  V.  and  H  jnr  II  of  France,  Louvain  was 
beiieged  in  1542.  G->ez  has  written  the  hiflory  of  this 
fiege^  in  which  he  bore  a  c  oniiderable  part  :  for  he  put  him- 
felf at  the  head  of  the  foldiers,  and  contributed  much  to  the. 
defence  of  the.  town.  When  he  was  old,  John  III.  of  Por- 
tugal, recalled  him  into  his  country,  in  order  to  write  the 
hiltory  of  it  :  but  the  favours  this  monarch  loaded  him  with, 
created  him  fo  much  envy,  that  his  tranquillity  was  at  an 

and 
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end,  and  he  came  to  be  accufed  ;  and  though  he  cleared  him- 
felf  from  all  imputation.?,  was  confined  to  the  town  of  Lif- 
bon.  Here  he  was  one  day  found  dead  in  his  own  houfe ; 
and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  doubted,  whether  he  was 
ftrangled  by  his  enemies,  or  died  of  an  apoplexy.  He  wrote  : 
Fides,  Religio,  Morefque  /Ethiopum  — Delmperio  &  Rebus 
Lufitanorum. — Hifpania. — Urbis  Oliffiponenfi^  Defcriptio, — 
Chronica  do  Rey  Dom  Emanuel. — Hiftoria  do  Prencipe  Dom 
Joam  ;  —  and  fome  other  works,  which  have  been  feveral 
times  printed,  and  are  much  efteemed.  Nicholas  Antonio 
fays,  that  though  he  is  an  exact  writer,  yet  he  has  not  writ-j^,- " 
ten  the  Portuguefe  language  in  its  purity  :  which,  however, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  how  much  time  he 
fpent  out  of  his  own  country. 

GOFF  (THOMAS),  an  Englifli  writer,  was  born  in 
Efiex  in  the  year  1592,  and  received  his  firft  learning  at 
Weftminfter-fchool.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Chrift- 
church-college  in  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  batchelor 
of  divinity,  before  he  left  that  univerfity.  In  1623,  he  was 
preferred  to  the  living  of  Ealt-Clandon  in  Surry  ;  where,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Langbaine,  he  met  with  a  Xantippe  of  aLJvesofthe 
wife,  whofe  intolerable  tongue  and  temper  fhortened  his  days 
fo,  that  he  died  in  July  1627.  He  writ  feveral  pieces  on  dif- 
ferent fubj  eels,  among  which  are  five  tragedies:  none  of 
which  were  publifhed  till  fome  years  after  his  death.  Philips 
and  Winftanley  haveafcribed  a  comedy  to  this  author,  called, 
"  Cupid's  Whirligig :"  but  with  no  appearance  of  proba- 
bility, fmce  the  gravity  of  his  temper  was  fuch,  that  be  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  capable  of  a  performance  fo  ludicrous. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  forfook  the  ftage  for  the  pulpit, 
and  inftead  of  plays  writ  fermons  ;,  fome  of  which  appeared 
the  year  he  died.  To  thefe  works  may  be  added,  his  Latin 
oration  at  the  funeral  of  Sir  Henry  Savile,  fpoken  and  print- 
ed at  Oxford  in  1622  ;  another  in  Chri'l-Church  cathedral 
at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Goodwin,  canon  of  that  church, 
printed  in  London  1627. 

GOLDAST  (MELCHIOR  HAIMINSFIELD),  a  famous 
civilian  and  hiftorian,  was  born  at  Bifchoffsel  in  SwifTerland 
in  the  year  1576,  and  was  a  Proteftant  of  the  confefiion  of 
Geneva-.  He  ftudied  the  civil  law  at  Altorf  under  Cr-nr - 
Ritterfhufius,  with  whom  he  boarded ;  and  returned  in 
1698  to  Bifchoffsel,  without  paying  Ritterfhufius,  which  oc- 
cafioned  feveral  letters  to  be  written  on  both  fides.  Goldaft 
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pretended  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  pofiibly  might  be  fo:  yet 
lie  was  not  able,  fomc  fay,  nor  willing,  to  pay  his  debts. 
In  truth,  he  was  always  poor  ;  and  had  no  other  fubfiftence, 
but  what  he  acquired  by  the  publication  of  books.  His  way 
was,  when  he  pubhfhed  any  woik,  to  fend  copies  of  it  to  the 
magift rates  and  creat  peopK-,  from  whom  he  ufually  received 
fortieth  ing  more  than  the  real  value;  and  his  condition  was 
fuch,  that  ht*  friend,  imagined  they  did  him  vaft  fervice,  in 
helping  him  to  carry  on  this  miserable  traffic.  In  1599,  he 
lived  at  St.  Gal  in  the  houfe  of  a  gentleman,  who  declared 
himfclf  his  patron,  and  whofe  name  was  Schobin^er.  The 
fame  year  he  went  to  Geneva,  and  lived  there  at  the  houfe 
of  profeflbr  Leclius,  with  the  fons  of  VafTan,  whofe  precep- 
tor he  was.  In  1602,  he  went  to  Laufanne,  becaufe  he 
could  live  cheaper  there  than  at  Geneva.  His  patron  Scho- 
binger  advifed  him  to  it,  but  with  this  reftri&ion,  fays  he, 
"  that  you  refrain  hereafter  from  your  frequent  removals, 
*'  \\  hich  are  not  for  your  advantage  or  credit,  and  have  made 
u  you  fufpe61ed  of  an  odd  turn  of  temper  among  fome  per- 
"  (b.  s,  who  lately  complained  of  it  to  me  at  Zurich." 
This  pafTage  is  taken  from  the  fifth  letter  of  a  collection 
printed  at  Francfort  in  1688,  with  this  title,  Virorum  cla- 
riilimorum  et  doctorum  ad  iVIelchiorem  Goldafrum  Epiftolx, 
4to.  and  it  is  from  this  collection,  that  thefe  memoirs  of 
him  are  originally  extracted. 

Notwithftanding  Schobinger's  caution,  he  returned  foon 
after  to  Geneva;  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  Leclius, 
was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon.  This  place 
he  did  not  keep  long  ;  for  he  was  at  Francfort  in  February 
1603,  and  had  a  fettlement  at  Fcrfteg  in  1604.  In  1605, 
he  lived  at  Biichoffsel ;  where  he  complained  of  not  being 
fafe  on  the  fcore  of  his  religion,  which  rendered  him  odious 
even  to  his  relations.  He  was  at  Francfort  in  1606,  where 
he  married  and  continued  till  1610,  in  very  bad  circumftan- 
ces.  We  do  not  know  what  became  of  him  afterwards; 
only  that  he  loft  his  wife  in  1630,  and  died  himfelf  upon  the 
^  nth  of  Auguft  1635.  He  was  a  man  of  a  capricious  tem- 
"  per,  and  his  want  of  integrity  has  been  complained  of:  not 
that  we  are  to  believe  all  that  Scioppius  has  faid  againft  him, 
as  well  becaufe  Scioppius  was  very  abufive,  as  becaufe  he  fup- 
pofed  Goldaft  to  be  the  man,  who  had  furnifhed  Scaliger 
with  materials  for  compiling  the  fatyr,  intitled,  Munfterus 
Hypobolimaeus.  The  greatefl  part  of  the  writings  publiftied 
by  GoldaCt  are  not  his  own  productions,  but  only  reduced 
by  him  into  a  body,  or  nublifhed  from  manufcripts  in  libra- 
ries ; 
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ries  :  and  by  this  it  appears,  that  he  was  one  of  the  moft  in- 
defatigable men  in  the  world.     Corringius  has   given  him   a     p    f 
great  character  in  the  following  paflages:  "  He  is  a  perfon,"ad  Tacitura 
(ays  he,  "  who  has  deferved  fo  well  of  his  country,  by  pub-de  moribus 
"  lifting   the  ancient  monuments  of   Germany,    that  un-Geimano* 
"  doubtedly  the  Athenians   would   have  maintained   him    in 
61  the  Prytaneum,  if  he  had  lived  in   thofe   times."     And 
elfewhere  :  "  When  this  more  valuable  and  certain  kind  of 
"  learning,"  meaning  the  public  law  of  the  German  empire, 
was  promoted  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury by  Mtlchior  Goldaft,  who  neither  had,  rror  perhaps  In  Dedicat. 
c<  ever  will  have,  an  equal  in  illuftrating  the  affairs  ot"  Ger-^xercitat* 
"  many,  and  by  whofe  guidance  a  more  exact  knowledge  ofcermani 
*c  the  empire  began  by  degrees  to  prevail  among  us,  &c."      Imperil. 

We  omit  to  tranfcribe  the  titles  of  his  works,  they  being 
very  numerous,    very  long,     and  not  very   interefting  to    an 
Englifhman  :   but  the  curious  reader   may  find  them   at  fulltom.  xxix. 
length  in  Niceron's  Memoires,  &c.  and  long  enough  to  give 
him  an  idea  of  them  in  Mr.  Bayle's  Dictionary. 

GOLIUS  (JAMES),  the  celebrated  profefTor  of  Arabic 
at  Leyden,  was  fprung  of  a  confiderable  family  in  that  city. 
His  great  grand- father  Francis  Golius,  being  Echevin  in 
1458,  fo  that  his  grand-father  Theoderic  by  advantageous 
matches,  became  related  to  feveral  good  families,  and  his 
fons  were  fenators  of  the  fame  city,  where  their  brother  Theo- 
doric  Golius,  our  author's  father,  had  a  confiderable  poft, 
and  had  a  great  (hare  in  faving  the  town  when  beficged  by 
the  Spaniards.  His  wife,  Anne  Hemilar,  a  lady  of  a  good 
family,  and  adorned  with  all  the  virtues  becoming  her  fex  (A), 
brought  him  this  fon  at  the  Hague  in  1696.  He  was  born 
with  a  very  comprehenfive  genius,  and  as  he  grew  up  dif- 
covered  a  ftrong  inclination  to  literature.  He  was  put  to  the 
univerfity  at  Leyden,  where  he  fuffered  no  part  of  learning 

(A)  She  is  faid   to    be   fufficiently  to  his  choice,  either   to  be  librarian 

illufirious,    by    the   refemblance   fhe  to  the  Vatican,    or   a   canon   of  the 

bore  to   her  excellent    brother  John  church  of  Antwerp  :    whereupon  he 

Hemelar,  a  man  perfectly   well  (kil-  contented    himfelf    with    the    latter, 

led     in     ancient    literature,    a     fine  Juftus  Lipfius    was    his  mafter,  and 

poet,    a    good    orator,     and    com-  had  a  great  efteem  for  him.      He  wasGronov 

pared     to    the    Roman  Atticus    for  a  friend  to  Hugo  Grotius,  and  pub-p-u     u 

his    probity,    tranquility,   and   abfo-  lifhed  fome  verfes  to  congratulate  hisoraf     '» 

lute   disregard    of  honours   and  pub-  delivery  from  prifon.     His  commen-Qoj-':    **    .* 

lie  employments.     He  fpent  lix  years  taries  upon  the  Roman  medals,   Doreswert'us 

in    the    palace    of  cardinal    Celfi   at  three  impreffions,   of  which  the  fe-y\tk   j}eil 

Rome,    and   then   made  a  panegyric  cond  in  1627,  410.  and  third  in  1654,        '* 

on  Clement  VIII.   which  met  with  fo  fo).  both  printed  at  Antwerp, 
gracious  a  reception,  that  it  was  left 

to 
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to  efcapc  his  application  j  and  having  made  himfelf  mafler  of 
all  tec  learnetl  language-,  he  made  ufe  of  thofe  keys  in  open- 
ing all  the  trciiime.-.  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities; 
thence  proceeding  to  phyiic  and  divinity,  he  made  a  great 
pn>2,refs  in  thefe  faculties,  neither  was  he  ftill  fatisfied  with- 
out the  mathematics,  which  he  ft u died  with  the  attention  of 
a  perlon  reioucd  am  .nj  the- reft  to  conquer  that  dry  and  diffi- 
cult icien  e. 

Notw;thfta  ding  the  ardor  of  his  attention  in  the  univer- 
fity,  he  propofed  ftill  fomething  more,  he  found  himfelf  fre- 
quently interrupted  there.  br  unwelcome  vifus  and  other  avo- 
cations ;  to  avoid  thefe,  therefore,  he  retired  to  a  country  - 
houfe  of  his  father's  near  Naaldwijk,  with  a  refolution  to  fpend 
two  years  in  his  ftudies  undiflurbed  in  that  retirement.  But 
this  exceiiive  eagernefs  foon  met  with  a  check,  the  fatigue  of 
an  unremitting  application  proved  too  much,  he  had  not con- 
f  ,lted  the  (trench  of  his  nerves,  and  thefe  bein^  over  {trained 

O  ^ 

by  a  too  high  ftretched  intenfenefs,  he  fell  Tick,  and  was  obliged 
to  break  off  his  defign.  As  foon  as  he  was  recovered  by  a 
neceiFary  relaxation,  he  took  a  journey  to  France  with  the 
duchefs  de  la  Tremouille  ;  when  bein;r  invited  to  teach  the 
Greek  language  at  R©chelle,  he  accepted  that  employ,  and 
would  have  held  it  longer,  hid  not  that  city  been  reduced 
again  to  the  dominion  of  the  French  king  the  year  following. 
Upon  this  change,  Golius  refolved  to  return  to  Holland. 

He  had  early  taken  a  liking  to  Erpentus,  the  Arabic  pro- 
fefibr  at  Leyden,  and  his  excellent  talent  at  learning  lan- 
guages, recommended  him  foon  to  the  profefTor,  by  the  help 
of  whofe  lectures,  together  with  his  ufual  diligence,  he  had 
made  a  great  progrefs  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  his  matter.  In  this  difpofition, 
having:  obtained  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  Dutch  am- 
baftador  in  162.2,  to  the  court  of  Morocco,  he  confulted 
with  Erpenius,  and  took  proper  inftructions  from  him,  for 
the  improvement  of  both  in  that  language,  wherein  the  pro- 
fefTor  was  deficient  fo  far,  that  having  never  lived  in  the  coun- 
tries v. here  it  fiourifhes  and  is  fpoken,  he  met  with  many 
words,  proverbs,  and  terms,  whofe  meaning  he  rather 
gueiTed  at,  than  really  knew,  for  want  of  examining  with 
his  own  eyes,  the  forms  of  things,  the  actions  of  men,  and 
the  hab:ts  and  cuftoms  of  the  places  where  they  took  their 
rife.  He  therefore,  directed  his  pupil  to  obferve  carefully 
every  production,  either  of  nature,  art,  or  custom  there, 
which  were  unknown  in  Europe,  a. id  defcribe  them,  fetting 
down  the  proper  name  of  each,  and  the  derivation  of  it,  if 

known. 
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known.  He  alfo  gave  him  a  letter  direSed  to  that  prince, 
together  with  a  prefent  of  a  grand  Atlas  and  a  New  Tefta- 
ment,  in  Arabic.  Fhefe  procured  him  a  mo(r  gracious  re- 
ception from  Muley  Ziclan,  then  king  of  Morocco,  who  de- 
clared a  particular  fatisfaction  in  them,  and  afterwards  read 
them  frequently. 

in  the  mean  time,  Golius  made  fo  good  ufe  of  Erpenius's 
advice,  that  he  attained  a  perfect  (kill  in  the  Arabic  tongue ; 
while  the  fame  curiofity  that  led  him  into  the  knowledge  of 
the  cuftoms  and  learning  of  the  country,  made  him  very 
agreeable  to  the  doctors  and  courtiers.  Ey  this  means,  he 
became  particularly  ferviceable  to  the  ambaiTador,  who  grow- 
ing uneafy  becauie  his  affairs  were  not  difpatched,  was  ad- 
vifcd  to  prefent  to  his  majefty  a  petition,  wrote  by  Mr.  Go- 
Jius  in  the  Arabic  chara6ier  and  language,  and  in  the  Chrif- 
tian  ftile  ;  a  thing  very  extraordinary  in  that  country.  The 
king  was  aflonifned  at  the  beauty  of  this  petition,  with  re- 
fpe^t  both  to  the  writing  and  the  flile;  and  fending  for  the 
Tali ps,  or  fecretaries,  fhewed  them  the  petition,  which 
they  admired.  Whereupon,  he  immediately  fent  for  the  am- 
baflador  to  know  who  drew  it  up,  and  being  informed  it  was 
done  by  Mr.  Golius,  he  defired  to  fee  him.  At  the  audience, 
the  king  fpcaking  to  him  in  Arabic,  Mr.  Golius  anfwered  in 
Spaniih,  that  he  underftood  his  majefty  very  well,  but  that 
he  could  not  anfwer  him  in  Arabic,  by  reafon  of  its  guttural 
pronunciation,  to  which  his  throat  was  not  fufficiently  enured. 
This  excufe  was  accepted  by  the  king,  who  granted  the  em- 
baflador's  requeir.,  and  difpatched  him  immediately  (B). 

Our  author  arrived  in  Holland,  with  feveral  books  un- 
known in  Europe-,  among  others,  4C  The  annals  of  the  ancient 
<c  kingdom  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  which  herefolved  to  tranf- 
Jate  (c).  He  communicated  every  thing  to  Erpenius,  who 
well  knew  the  value  of  them,  but  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
that  treafure  :  that  profeiibr,  was  foon  after  feized  with  a 
contagious  diflemper,  during  the  courfe  of  which,  this  affec- 
tionate fcholar  conftantly  attended  his  dear  mailer,  without 
regarding  the  danger;  and  in  return,  the  mafter  on  his 
death-bed,  recommenced  this  bed  beloved  fcholar,  to  the 
curators  of  the  univerfity  for  his  fucceilbr.  The  requeft  was 
complied  with,  and  Erpenius  dying  in  November  1624,  Mr. 
Golius  faw  himfelf  immediately  feated  in  the  Arabic-chair, 

(B)   Colomies   Melanges  Hiftori-     many   collections     relating    to     the 
ques.  Aurant,  1675.  p.  75.  &c.  Hiftory    of    the   Sheriffs.      Gronov. 

(c)  He    likewife    made   a   great     funeb.  orat. 

which 
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which  he  filled  with  fo  much  fufficiency,  that  the  great  Er- 
penius  was  not  mifled. 

A  mind  leA  inflamed  with  the  ardent  define  of  perfection, 
would  have  fat  down  fatisfied  here;  but  this  was  not  the 
temper  of  Golius,  he  knew  too  well  that  the  appiaufes  he 
received,  were  rather  the  (pawn  of  ignorance  in  his  auditors, 
than  any  good  proofs  of  his  own  real  excellency.  He  found 
the  want  himfelf  of  many  things,  which  could  be  no  other- 
way  fupplied  than  by  going  to  the  fountain  head.  He  applied 
therefore,  to  his  fuperiors  for  leave,  to  take  a  journey  to  the 
Levant,  and  having  obtained  letters-patent  from  the  prince 
of  Orange,  [Frederic  Henry]  dated  November  30,  1625, 
he  fet  out  immediately  for  Aleppo,  where  he  continued  fifteen 
months,  aftei  which  making  fome  excurfions  into  Arabia  to- 
wards Mefopotamia,  he  went  by  land  to  Conftantinople,  in 
company  with  Cornelius  Hago,  embaflador  from  Holland  to 
the  Port.  Here  the  governor  of  the  coaft  of  Propontis, 
gave  him  the  ufe  of  his  pleafant  gardens  and  curious  library. 
Jn  this  retirement,  he  applied  himfelf  who'ly  to  the  reading 
of  the  Arabic  hiftorians  and  geographers,  whofe  writings  were 
till  then  either  unknown  to,  or  had  not  been  perufed  by,  him. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  city,  difcovering  occafionally  in 
converfation  with  great  men  there,  a  prodigious  memory  of 
what  he  had  read,  he  ftruck  his  hearers  with  fuch  admira- 
tion, that  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  empire,  treat- 
ed with  him,  that  he  (hould  go  with  the  Grand  Signicr's 
commiffion,  and  view  the  whole  empire,  in  order  todefcribe 
the  fituation  of  places  with  more  exaHnefs,  than  was  done 
in  the  then  prefent  maps;  he  excufed  himfelf  on  the  pretence 
of  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the  states,  but  in  reality 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  fuch  an  undertaking;.  Here  alfo 

^5  O 

he  found  his  fkill  in  phyfic  of  infinite  fervice,  in  procuring 
him  the  favour  and  refpe£t  of  the  grandees  ;  from  whom,  as 
he  would  take  no  fees,  he  received  many  valuable  and  rich  pre- 
fents.  Nor  was  this  all,  feveral  more  coftly  favours  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  the  view  of  folliciting  his  flay.  He  lived 
four  years  among  them,  in  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  munifi- 
cient  carefTes  ;  and  his  brother,  wno  made  the  fame  tour 
fome  time  after,  felt  the  fruits  of  their  refpeft  to  his  me- 
mory (D).  Having  in  a  great  meafure  fatisfied  his  third  of 

eaftern 

(D)  Our  author  had  a  great  kind-  into  the  houfe  of  his  uncle  Hemelar, 
nefs,  and  true  fraternal  aifefVion  for  juft  mentioned,  who  being  a  Roman 
this  brother,  whofe  name  was  Peter,  Catholic,  bred  him  up  in  tha»  re- 
he  was  taken  at  eight  years  of  age,  ligion,  which  was  exceedingly  re- 

grettsd, 
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eaftern  learning,  and  made  hirnfelf  abfolute  matter  ®f  the 
Turkifh,  Periian  and  Arabic  tongues,  he  returned  home  in 
1629,  ^ac^en  witn  curious  manufcripts,  which  have  been  ever 
fmce  the  glory  of  the  univerfity-library  at  Leyden. 

But  he  did  not  intend,  they  (hould  fo  continue  locked  up 
from  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  as  foon  as  he  was  fettled 
at  home,  he  began  to  think  of  making  the  beft  ufe  of  them, 
by  communicating  them  to  the  public  (E)  ;  and  to  facilitate 
the  reading  of  them,  he  printed  an  "  Arabic  Lexicon,"  and 
a  new  edition  of  "  Erpenius's  Grammar,  enlarged  with  notes 
**  and  editions  ;"  to  which  alfo,  he  fubjoined  feveral  pieces 
of  poetry,  extracted  from  the  Arabian  writers,  particularly, 
Tograi  (F)  and  Ababella. 

But  his  views  were  not  limited  within  the  bounds  of  Eu- 
rope, he  had  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  wretched  ftate  of 
Chriftianity  in  the  Mahometan  countries,  arid  he  faw  it  with 
the  compaflion  of  a  fellow-chriftian.  He  refolved,  there* 
fore,  to  make  his  fkill  in  their  language  ferviceable  to  them, 
and  herein  his  zeal  was  very  remarkable.  No  body  ever  fol- 
licited  fo  ftrongly  for  great  offices  of  ftate,  and  with  fo  much 
induftry  in  the  profecution  of  their  views,  as  he  did,  to  pro- 
cure an  edition  of  the  New  Teftament  in  the  original  Ian- 
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gretted  by  our  author.  Peter  had  a 
genius  which  fhewed  itfelf  very  early. 
His  uncle  Hemelar  having  written  a 
gratulatory  oration  to  Chriftian  Mi- 
chaelius,  abhot  of  the  Praemon- 
iirants,  his  nephew,  then  a  boy  of 
eight  years,  fpoke  it  with  as  much 
eafe,  as  if  it  had  been  a  compofition 
of  his  own.  He  was  alfo  admira- 
bly flailed  in  the  oriental  languages, 
and  had  the  fame  inclination  as  his 
brother  to  travel  into  the  Levant,  to 
cultivate  thofe  tongues.  While  he 
was  there,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
James,  affuring  him  that  all  things 
had  happened  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions ;  that  he  had  been  prepared  for 
chains,  imprifonment,  ftripes  and 
croffes,  but  inftead  of  thefe,  had  met 
with  embraces,  civilities  and  favours 
from  perfons  of  diftindYion,  for  the 
fake  of  his  name,  Golius  :  fo  grateful 
a  rememberance  had  he  [James] 
left  of  himfelf  in  thofe  countries, 
and  fo  much  affection  did  they  dif 
cover  for  him  though  abfent.  This 
brother,  Peter,  was  a  friar  of  the 


order  of  the  bare-footed  Carmelites, 
and  atfumed  the  name  of  Celeftine 
de  St.  Leduine  j  he  lived  feveral 
years  on  mount  Libanus,  and  was 
profertor  of  the  oriental  tongues  in, 
Rome.  He  translated  Thomas  a 
Kempis  into  Arabic,  and  at  the  age 
of  feventy-four  years,  undertook  a 
voyage  on  the  coafl  of  Malabar, 
there  to  labour  at  the  conversion  of 
the  infidels.  Ibid. 

(E)  Concerning  this  poet,   fee  Dr.. 
Pococke's  article,  who  alfo  after  the 
example  Golius,  went  twice  into  the 
Eaft  to  perfect  himfelf  in   the  orien- 
tal languages. 

(F)  Thefe  are,   i.  The  hiftory  of 
the  Saracens  by  Elmacin.      Erpenius 
begun  the  verfion,    which  was  com- 
pleated  by  Golius  ;    and   it  is   tran- 
flated  into  Englifh  by  Simon  Ockley, 
Arabic  profefibr  at  Cambridge.     rt 
The  life  of  Tamerlane,    written   in 
Arabic  by  an  author  of  great  repu- 
tation.      3.    Alferganus's   Elements 
of  Aftronomy,  with  a  new  veriiort 
and  learned  commentaries. 
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,  wiih  a  tranflatinn  into  the  vulgar  Greek,  by  an  Archi- 
mandrite, which  he  prevailed  with  the  States  to  prefent  to 
the  Greek  Church,  groaning  under  the  Mahometan  tyranny. 
And  as  there  are  f  >me  of  thefe  Chriftians  who  ufe  the  Ara- 
bic tongue  in  divine  lervice,  he  tO'»k  care  to  have  difperled 
among  them,  an  Arabic  tranfliuion  of  the  ConfefTion  of  the 
reformed  Proteftants,  together  with  the  Latechifm  and  Li- 
turgy (G). 

However,  intent  as  he  was  upon  the  fervices  of  religion 
arid  learning  abroad,  he  did  not  neglect  his  duty  at  home, 
which  w.  s  now  become  double  to  what  it  had  b<?en  before 
his  laft  journey  to  the  Eaft,  for  the  curators  during  his  ab- 
fence  had  honoured  him  with  an  additional  employ  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  th-e  former,  viz.  the  profcflbrfhip 
of  Mathematics,  to  v,  hich  he  was  chofen  on  the  deatn  of 
Willebroovl  Sneliius  in  1626.  Goltus  difcharged  the  func- 
tions of  both,  with  the  higheft  applaufe  for  forty  years.  He 
was  alto  appointed  interpreter  in  ordinary  to  the  States,  for 
the  Arabic,  Tur'cifh,  Perfian,  and  other  eaftern  languages  ; 
for  this  he  had  an  annual  penfion,  together  with  a  thouiand 
civilities,  and  a  preient  of  a  chain  of  gold  with  a  very  beau- 
tiful medal,  which  he  wore  as  a  badge  of  his  office. 

Ke  went  through  the  fatigue  of  all  thefe  pofts  with  the 
leis  diiiicuky,  a?  he  always  enjoyed  a  very  good  ftate  of 
health,. which,  however,  he  was  careful  to  preferve,  by  an 
exact  temperance  in  diet,  and  a  religious  abftinence  from 
enfeebling  pleafures.  By  this  means,  his  coniUtution  became 
fo  firm,  that  at  the  age  of  fbventy  years,  he  travelled  on 
foot  all  the  way  from  the  Meufe  to  the  Wahal,  a  journey  of 
fourteen  hours.  This  was  in  the  year  1666,  and  he  funk 
into  the  gr-ive  September  the  2,8"h  the  following  year,  in  full 
maturity  of  age ;  having  palled  through  all  the  academic 
honours  which  the  univerfity  could  beitow  upon  him,  and 
made  himfelf  as  much  refpected  for  his  virtue  and  piety,  as 
for  his  learning.  The  darling  of  good  men,  and  the  boaft 
of  the  learned  at  home,  and  the  eileem  of  thofe  abroad, 

(n)  For  this  purpofe  he  employed  the  fame  penfion  that  the  States  had 

an   Armenian,   who   underrtood   the  granted  to    the  Archimandrite,  who 

vulgar  Arabic,  as  well  as  the  phrafes  tranflated   the   New  Teftament  into 

confecrated  to  religion,  and  could  ac-  vulgar  Greek.     Yet  he  did  not  know 

connmodate  Golius's  fVile  tothecj.pa-  whether  the  States  would  be  at  that 

city  of  every  body  ;    orherwife,    his  expence.     He  did   not    propofe   the 

expreflion  might  probably  have  been  matter   to  them   till  the  work   was. 

too   fublime    and   abftrufe.      Golius  nmfned  ;    however,   they    agreed   to 

kept  this  Armenian  two  years  and  a  his   propofal,  and    likewife,    made  a 

half  at  ills  houfe,  arid  promifed  him  handfome  prefent  to  himfelf. 

i  with 
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with   whom    be  correfponded    by    letters   in    all    parts    of 
Europe. 

Though  he  may  well  be  called  an  univerfal  fcholar,  yet 
his  chief  excellence  lay  in  Phylology,  and  the  languages  for 
which  he  had  fo  great  a  natural  talent,  that  though  he  did 
not  begin  ferioufly  to  ftudy  the  Perfian  language,  till  he  was 
fifty-four  years  of  age,  he  made  hiinfelf  fo  perfectly  matter 
of  it,  that  he  wrote  a  large  dictionary  in  it,  which  was 
printed  at  London.  He  could  have  done  as  much  for  the 
Turkifli  language.  And  he  made  fuch  a  pro^refs  in  the 
Chinefe,  that  he  was  able  to  read  and  underfland  their  books; 
though,  he  began  late  to  learn  this  language,  of  which  to 
know  the  characters  only  is  no  flight  matter,  fince  they  a- 
mount  to  the  number  of  eight  thoufand. 

Befides  the  books  which  he  nnifhed  and  printed,  he  left 
feveral  manufcripts  of  others,  which  would  have  been  no 
ways  inferior  to  the  others,  had  he  lived  to  cornpleat  them. 
For  inftance,  he  propofed  to  print  a  fecond  edition  of  the 
life  of  Tamerlane,  and  to  print  the  text  with  vowels,  and  to 
add  a  tranflation  and  a  commentary,  explaining  many 
particular  parts  of  the  eaftern  hiftory  :  This  work  was  al- 
moft  ready  to  be  given  to  the  printer.  He  had  begun  a  Geo- 
graphical and  Hiftorical  Dictionary  for  the  Eafrern  Countries  ; 
wherein  the  names  of  men  and  places,  throughout  the  Eaft 
were  explained.  He  had  long  given  expectations  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  Koran,  with  a  tranflation  and  confutation 
of  it. 

Amidft  all  this  profound  literature,  his  religion  was  plain, 
eafy  and  practical  j  he  lamented  and  abhorred  the  factions 
and  difputes,  efpecially  about  indifferent  matters,  which  dif- 
graced  Chriitianity  ;  he  could  not  endure  to  have  divinity 
looked  on  as  a  title  of  fcience,  and  authority ;  he  thought 
the  truth  was  thus  expofed  to  danger,  even  by  men  of  ad- 
mirable learning,  who  by  this  means  a£ted  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  interefts  of  it,  thefe  divines  introducing  philofo- 
phy  into  divinity,  merely  for  the  fake  of  difputing,  to  make 
themfelves  eminent  and  important. 

He  married  a  lady  of  a  very  good  family,  and  well  allied, 
with  whom  he  lived  twenty- four  years  in  the  utmoft  harmony. 
She  brought  him  two  fons  who  furvived  him.  They  both 
ftudied  the  civil  law  at  Leyden,  and  were  admitted  advo- 
cates. The  elder,  named  Theodore,  was  chofen  one  of  the 
council  of  Leyden  1669;  he  was  three  times  burgo-maller  of 
that  city,  and  enjoyed  the  office  of  chief- bailiff  there,  which 
is  the  principal  poft  in  the  cities  of  Holland.  He  died  in 

1679, 
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1679,  while  he  was  burgo-mafter.  His  brother,  Matthias 
Golius,  was  a  man  of  great  probity  and  ability,  and  dear* 
of  the  court  of  Ho'land.  He  gave  way  to  fate,  September 
1702,  at  the  Hague. 

GOLTZIUS  (HFN*RY\    a  famous  painter  and  graver, 
was  born  in  1558,    at    Mulbrec    in   the    dutchy    of  Juliers  ; 
and  learned  his  art   at  Haerlem,  where  he  married.     Falling 
into  a  bad  (late  of  health,  which   was  attended  with  a  fhort- 
nefs  of  breath   and   fpitting  of  blood,  he    refolved    to  travel 
into  Italy.     His   friends   remonflrated   againft  a  man    in  his 
condition  flirring ;    but  he    anfwered,    that  "  he  had  rather 
"  die  learning  fomething,  than    live   In    fuch  a   languifhing 
*c  date."     Accordingly,   he  parted  through  moil  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Germany,  where  he  vifited  the  painters,    and  the 
curious;  and    went  to  Rome   and  Naples,  where  he  fludied 
the  works  of  the  befl  mailers,  and  defigned  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  pieces  after   them.     To  prevent  his  being  known,  he 
pafled  for  his  man's  fervant ;  pretending,  that  he  was   main- 
tained and  kept  by  him  for  his  fkill  in  painting :    and  by  this 
flratagem    he  came   to  hear,    what  was   faid  of  his   works, 
without  being  known,  which   was  a  high   pleafure    to  him. 
His  difguife,  his  diverfion,  the  exercife  of  travelling,  and  the 
different  air  of  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled,  had 
fuch   an    effecl  upon  his  conflitution,  that  he  recovered  his 
former  health  and  vigour.     Herelapfed,  however,  fome  time 
after,  and  died  at  Haerlem  in   the  year  1617.     Mr.  Evelyn 
has  given  the  following  teftimony  of  his  merit,    as  a  graver : 
<c  Henry  Goltzius  (fays  he)    was   a   Hollander,  and  wanted 
"  only  a  good  and  judicious  choice,  to   have   rendered  him 
<c  comparable  to  the  profoundeft  mailers,  that   ever  handled 
*'  the  burin ;  for  never  did  any  exceed  this   rare  workman  : 
"  witnefs  thofe  things  of  his  after  Gafporo  Celio,  &c. — and, 
"  in  particular,  his  incomparable  imitations  after  Lucas  Van 
ChIko>Sa     "  Leyden,  in  The  Pafiion,  the  Chriftus  Mortuus,  orPieta; 
phy,Cp°.g6a,    "  an^  thofe  other  fix  pieces,  in  each  of  which   he  fo   accu- 
70.  81.         "  rately  purfues  Durer,  Lucas,  and  fome  others  of  the  old 
Lond.  1755."  mailers,  as  makes   it   almofl  impoiTible  to  difern  the  in- 
genious fraud.     He  was  likewife  an  excellent  painter. 

GOLTZIUS  (HUBERT),  a  very  learned  German,  was 

Mechior      born  at  Venlo  in   the  duchy  of  Gueldres   in  the   year  1526. 

Adam,  Sec.   His  father  was  a  painter  ;   and  he  was  himfelf  bred  up  in  this 

art,    learning  the  principles  of  it  from  Lambert  Lombard. 

But  he  did  little  at  painting,  and  feems  to  have  quitted  it 

7  early 
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early  in  life;  for  he  had  a  particular  turn  to  antiquity,  and 
efpecially  to  the  ftudy  of  medals,  to  which  he  -entirely  de- 
voted himfelf.  He  confidered  medals  as  the  very  foundation 
of  true  hiftory,  and  travelled  through  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy,/  in  order  to  make  collections,  and  to  draw  from 
them  what  lights  he'could.  His  reputation  was  very  high 
in  this  refpe6t,  fo  that  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  were  every 
where  open  to  him  ;  and  on  this  account  it  was,  that  he 
was  honoured  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the 
year  1567.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  excellent  works, 
as,  Imperatorum  fere  omnium  vivae  imagines  a  J.  Caefare  ad 
Carolum  V.  ex  veteribus  nunrfmatibus. — Fafti  Magiftra- 
tuum,  &  triumphorum  Romanorum  ab  U.  C.  ufque  ad  Au- 
gufti  obitum. — De  Online  &  Statu  Populi  Romani. — Vit,ie 

*— *  ^j 

&  res  gefte  J.  Caefaris.  —  et  Augufti  Caeiaris,  ex  nummis  & 
infcripdonibus  antiquis:  and  feveral  other  treatifes,  in  all 
which  he  applies  medals  to  the  clearing  up  of  antient  hiftory. 
He  was  fo  nice  and  accurate  in  the  publishing  them,  that  he 
had  them  printed  in  his  own  houfe,  aqd  corrected  them  him- 
felf: nay,  he  even  went  fo  far  as  to  engrave  the  plates  for 
the  medals  with  his  own  hands  ;  fo  defirous  was  he  to  have 
every  thing  done  in  the  neateft  and  exacted  manner.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  books  were  admired  all  over  Europe,  and 
thought  an  ornament  to  any  library.  The  learned  beftowed 
the  higheft  elogies  upon  them.  Lipfms,  fpeaking  of  theEplft.  xxi, 
Fafti  Confulares,  fays,  that  "  he  knows  not  which  to  ad-iib-2« 
<c  mire  moft  :  his  diligence  in  feeking  fo  many  coins,  his 
<c  happinefs  in  finding,  or  his  /kill  in  engraving  them,"  Sca- 
Jiger  /poke  as  well  of  this  work,  as  his  great  foul  could  con-  p" 
defcend  to  fpeak,  when  he  fays,  Goltzius  nihil  me  docetj 
fcio  omnia  ilia  ;  fed  ell  bonus  liber  pro  tyronibus :  that  is, 
"  Goltz:us  teaches  me  nothing;  I  know  all  thofe  things: 
"  but  it  is  a  good  book  for  beg'mnners."  His  books,  how- 
ever, though  they  abound  with  erudition  and  curious  know- 
ledge, muft  be  read  with  fome  caution  ;  for  there  are  many 
fa  lie  medals  in  them,  which  Goltzius  adopted  for  real  an* 
tiques.  It  could  not  be,  but  that  many  errors  of  this  nature 
muft  be  committed  by  a  man,  whofe  love  and  veneration  for 
Roman  antiquities  was  fuch,  that  he  gave  to.  all  his  children 
nothing  but  Roman  names,  fuch  as  Julius,  Marcellus,  &c.  fo 
that  he  might  eafiiy  receive  for  antiques  what  were  not  fo,  out 
of  pure  fondnefs  for  any  thing  of  that  kind.  Upon  this  princi- 
ple, it  is  probable,  that  he  took  for  his  fecond  wife,  the 
widow  of  the  antiquarian  Martinius  Smetius  ;  whom,  no 
doubt,  he  married  more  for  the  fake  of  Smetius's  medals  and 
VOL.  V.  I  i  infcriptions. 
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infcriptions,  than  for  any  thing  belonging  to  herfclf.  How- 
ever, {he  was  even  with  him  if  he  did  ;  for  (he  was  very  ill- 
natured,  and  plagued  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  (hortcn 
hib  days.  He  thought,  perhaps,  that  he  could  eafily  con- 
temn all  her  ill  qualities,  provided  he  became  poiieiFed  of 
Smetius's  trcafure  :  but  if  he  had  known,  that  the  meaneft 
reptile  of  a  female,  is  able  to  difturb  the  repofe  of  the  great- 
eft  and  the  wifeft  man,  provided  fhe  be  willing,  it  would 
have  flood  him  in  better  ftead  than  all  his  medals.  He  died 
at  Bruges  on  the  I4th  of  March  1583,  aged  fifty  feven 
years. 

GOMBAULD  QOHN  OGJER  DE),  a  celebrated 
French  poet,  was  born  in  the  year  1561,  at  St.  Juft  de 
Luflac,  near  Brouage  in  Saintonge.  Pie  was  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  and  his  breeding  was  fuitable  to  it.  After  a  proper 
foundation  of  grammar-learning,  he  finifhed  the  courfe  of 
his  ftudies  at  Bourdeaux,  and  having  gone  through  moft  of 
the  liberal  fciences,  under  the  beft  rnafters  of  his  time, 
he  betook  himfelf  to  Paris,  in  the  view  of  making  the  mod 
of  his  parts.  For  being  the  cadet  of  a  fourth  marriage  by 
his  father,  his  patrimonial  finances  were  a  little  fhort.  He 
arrived  at  the  capital  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  firnamed  the  Great,  and  foon  introduced  himfelf 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  polite  world  by  his  fonnets,  epi- 
grams, and  other  fmall  poetical  pieces,  which  were  generally 
applauded  :  thefe  were  hopeful  beginnings,  and  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  promising  earneft  of  a  future  harvell  ;  but 
reaping  no  other  benefit  for  the  prefent,  he  was  obliged  to 
ufe  the  ftricteft  ceconomy  and  frugality,  to  fupport  a  toler- 
able figure  at  court,  till  the  afiafiination  of  the  king  by  Ra- 
villac  in  161  o. 

This  extraordinary  incident  provoked  every  mufe  in 
France.  The  fubjecl:  was  to  the  laft  degree  interefting, 
and  confequently,  happy  the  man  who  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
above  the  crowd.  In  reality,  it  furnifhed  our  poet  with  one 
of  thofe  opportunities,  which  are  obferved  to  fall  in  every 
man's  way  once  in  his  life  of  making  his  fortune.  Gorn- 
bauld  was  far  from  letting  it  flip,  he  exerted  his  talent  to 
the  utmoft  on  the  occafion,  and  the  verfes  he  made  had 
the  good  luck  to  pleafe  the  queen-regent,  Mary  de  Medicis, 
fo  highly,  that  (he  rewarded  him  with  a  penfion  of  twelve  hun- 
dred crowns;  nor  was  there  a  man  of  his  condition,  that  had 
more  free  accefs  to  her,  or  was  more  kindly  received  by  her  : 
the  ring  of  the  afiembly  was  never  thought  compleat  with- 
out 
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out  his  prefence.  He  was  alfo  in  the  fame  favour  with  the 
fucceding  regent,  Anne  of  Auftria,  during  the  minority  of 
Lewis  XIV. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  was  conftantly  feen  at  that  delicious 
meeting  place  of  all  the  perfons  of  quality  and  merit,  the 
houfe  of  madamoifelle  Rembouillet.  This  was  like  a  fmall 
choice  court,  lefs  numerous  indeed  than  that  of  theLouvre* 
but  to  fay  the  ^truth  more  excellent,  fince  nothing  approached 
this  Temple  of  Honour,  where  Virtue  itfelf  was  worfhipped 
under  the  name  of  the  incomparable  Artenice,  but  what  de- 
ferved  her  approbation  and  efteem.  Such  was  that  manfion 
of  politenefs,  which  entirely  engaged  the  heart  of  Com- 
bauld,  and  he  frequented  it  as  with  greater  pleafure,  fo  with 
more  afiiduity  than  any  other;  the  Louvre  not  excepted. 
Thus  he  palled  his  time  in  a  way  the  mod  agreeable  that 
could  be,  to  a  poetical  genius,  and  at  laft  devoted  himfelf 
entirely  to  the  belles  lettres,  and  excelled  in  them.  He  pub* 
liflied  feveral  things  which  were  fo  many  proofs  of  this  ex- 
cellence (A);  fo  that  he  grew  to  be  one  of  thofe  choice  fpirits, 
who  make  up  the  miniftry  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and 
form  the  fchemes  for  its  advancement.  In  this  employ  we 
find  him  among  thofe  few  men  of  wit,  whofe  meetings  in 
1629,  gave  rife  to  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  founded 
by  cardinal  Richlieu  (B)  ;  and  accordingly,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  that  fociety  at  its  firft  inftitution.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  who  was  appointed  to  examine  the  flatutes  of  the  new 
academy  in  1634,  and  he  afterwards  finifhed  memoirs  for 
completing  them.  March  12,  1635,  he  read  a  difcourfe  be- 
fore the  academy  upon  "  Je  ne  fai  quoi,"  which  was  th£ 
fixth  of  thofe  that  for  fome  years,  were  pronounced  at  theif 
meetings,  the  firft  day  of  every  week. 

He  had  the  happinefs  of  living  many  years  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  thefe  honours,  and  what  is  more  efiential  of  a  full 
purfe,  which  was  encreafed  too  with  an  additional  penfiori 
granted  him  by  Mr.  Seguier,  chancellor  of  France,  and 
fettled  on  the  revenue  of  the  great-feal.  Thefe  marks 
of  efteem,  fet  his  merit  in  the  molt  confpicuous  light  -3  efpe- 

(A)   Of   thefe  the   moft  admired  Hid.    de    P   Acad-    Franc,    p.    33^* 

was    his  Endymion,    a   romance   in  Paris  1672,  izmo. 
profe.     It  was  printed  in  1624,  and         (B)  Thefe  meetings  Were  held  at 

again  in  i6z6,  being  received  with  the  houfe    of    Mr.  Conrart,    who  is 

the  greateft  applaufe.      z.  Arnaran-  faid  to  be  the  author   of  the  preface 

tha,    a    paftoral.     3,  A  volume   of  to  Gombauld's   trgatifes  and    letters 

poems.     4.  A  volume  of  letters,  alt  upon    religion.         Colomies     Eibl, 

published    before   1632,      PelilTon's  Choifie,   155.  feccnd  edit. 
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cially,  when  its  confidered  that  he    openly  profefled   the   re- 
formed   religion,    and    was,    indeed,    a  zealous   Huguenot. 
But  he  preierved  himfelf  from  any   ill  efte&s,  as  well  by  his 
prudence,   in  cautioufly   letting   nothing   efcape  from   him  in 
print,   which  might  oive  the  lead  umbrage  in  that  refpec~T,    as 
by  his  oeconomy,  wherein  he  was   remarkably  diftinguifhed 
from  his  brethren  of  the  poetical  tiibc.     For  though  he  never 
fparcd  his  purfe,  but  loved   to  fpend   freely,  whenever  there 
was  occzfion  for  it  ;     yet  he  hated   all   fuperfluous  expences : 
So   that   he  laid    up  a  pretty   confiderable  ftock  during  thefc 
years  of  plenty.     This  management  proved  of  great  ufe  ;    for 
the  plenteous  years  were  followed  by  many  years  of  fcarcity, 
occafioned,  as  it  is  feid,  by    the   wars   both  foreign    and  do- 
meftic,  whereby  the  fprings,  whence  this  penfion   from  the 
crown  flowed,  were  firft  diminifhed,  and  at  laft  entirely  drain- 
ed.      Hence  from  a  reduflion   of  twelve  to   eight  hundred 
crown?,  it  funk  down  to  four,  nor   was  that   obtained  with- 
out  much  difficulty,    by    the   kind  offices  of  fome  powerful 
perfons  who  knew  him  particularly,  and  honoured  him  with 
their  protection,    among  whom    the   duke   and    dachefs   of 
Montaufier  are  placed  in  the  firft  rank.      By   this   means  he 
enjoyed  one  third  of  his  penfion,  a  great  number  of  years  ; 
Ib  that   upon  the  whole,  he  continued  a  court  penfioner  a- 
bove  half  a  century,    which    is  a   very    remarkable  circum- 
ftance.     For  if  the  court  of  France  be  very  ready  to  grant 
penfions,  and  pun&ual  in  paying  them  during  the  firft  years, 
yet  {he  is  as  ready  to  fupprefs  them,  and  apply  to  other  ufes 
the  funds  on  which  they  were  affigned.     There  are  continu- 
ally new  comers,  and   the  court  is  willing  to  gratify  them 
without  a  new  expence,  by  granting  them  what  before  had 
been  given  to  others,  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  enjoyed  the 
favour  Jong  enough.     Old  penfioners  are    the  rnoft  odious, 
and  are  obliged  to  petition  with  the  moft  extenfive  and  moft 
humble  patience,  and  thefe  the  court  does  not  much  fcrople 
to  difappoint. 

Nor  did  this  misfortune  corne  to  Gombauld  Tingle  and 
alone.  He  ufed  to  walk  much  in  his  room,  an  exercife 
which  he  was  fond  of,  and  which,  perhaps,  together  with 
his  frugal  regimen,  had  greatly  contributed  to  his  health, 
whereof  he  always  enjoyed  a  good  ihare,'till  one  day  in  his 
walk  as  ufual  about  his  chamber,  a  flip  of  his  foot  occafioned 
a  fall,  wherein  his  hip  was  fo  much  hurt,  that  he  was  ever 
after  almoft  intirely  confined  to  his  bed.  This  affliction 
muft  have  been  very  grievous'to  him  ;  he  had  known  no  plea- 
f  ure  equal  to  that  of  a  genteel  company  $  he  conftantly  at- 
tended 
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tended  the  arTemblies  of  the  ladies,  and  confequently  ufed 
himfelf  to  polite  and  courtly  converfation  ;  even  in  extreme 
old  age,  when  he  was  among  the  ladies,  he  remembered  the 
manners  of  his  youth,  he  praifed  and  admired  them.  His 
part  was  •  flill  that  of  a  polite  man,  and  a  man  of  wit ;  and 
to  a6l  this  part  in  a  becoming  manner,  he  thought  it  necef- 
fary  that  people  fhould  not  know  how  old  he  wa<,  when 
he  publifhed  a  large  collection  of  epigrams  in  1657,  at  the 
age  of  fourfcore  and  ten  (c):  This  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
a  weaknefs,  a  foible;  but,  it  certainly  was  the  foible  of  a 
perfon  apparently  fond  of  the  niceft  decorum  (D).  He  lived 

(c)  It    has   been    obferved,    that  compofed    for    ths    ladies.      Bailliet 

there  are  but  few  poets   who  finifli  Jugem.  fur  les  Poetes,  torn.  v.  p.  25, 

their  literary  labours   with  writing  26.     Of  this  we  /hall   give  one  in- 

epigrams,    which    confift    in     fome  ftance  as  a  fample,  and  the  rather  as 

witty  conceit,  and   in    fuch  a  mettle  it  is  a  confpicuous  proof  of  our  au- 

as  becomes  a  young  man  much  bet-  thor's    polite  complaifance     to    the 

ter  than  it  does  an  old   and  decayed  ladies.     Malherbe,  who   was  a  fond 

poet.     Put  it  is  added,    that  mon-  admirer    of  madame  D'Efioges,    fee- 

fieur  Gombauld  may  be  excufcd,    be-  ing  in  her  chamber,  Peter  du  Mou- 

caufe  molt  of  his  epigrams  are  rather  Jin's    book  againft   cardinal  Perron, 

a  cenfure  of  the  corrupt  morals,  ;;nd  afks  for   pen    ink   and   paper,    and 

wicked  lives  of  his  contemporaries,  immediately  wrote  this  decailic  : 
than  Jove  poems,  which  are  generally 

Quoique  1'  Auteur  de  ce  gros  livre, 

Semble  avoir  rien  ignore, 
Le  meilleur  eft  toujours  de  fuivre, 

Le  prone  de  notre  cure  : 
Toutes  ces  dodlrines  nouvelles, 
Ne  plaifent  qu'  aux  folles  cervelles; 

Pour  moi  comme  un  humble  brebis, 
Sous  la  houlette  je  me  range, 
11  ne  permet  d*  aimer  le  change, 

Que  des  femmes  et  des  habits. 

The  lady  prefently  applied  to  Gombauld  for  a  proper  anfwer,  who  wrote 
as  follows  ; 

C'eft  vous  dont  T  audace  nouvelles, 

A  rejette  T  antiquite, 
Et  du  Moulin  ne  vous  rappelle, 

Qu*  a  ce  que  vous  avez  quitte. 
Vous  aimez  mieux  croire  a  la  mode, 
C'efl  bien  la  foi  la  plus  commode. 

Pour  ceux  qui  la  monde  a  charmez, 
Les  femmes  y  font  vos  idoles  ; 

Mais  a  grand  tort  vous  les  aimez, 
Vous,  qui  n'  avez  que  des  paroles. 

(D)  Though  the  time  of  his  birth  cretly,  to  a  perfon, who  did  not'men- 

was  fet  down  in  one   of  the  books  tion  it  till  after  Gombauld's  death, 

cf  his  library  by  his  own  hand,  yet  Conrart's  Pref, 
he  never  told  it,  but  once,  and  that  fe- 

I  i  3  many 
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many  years  after  this,  wherein  he  published  a  tragedy  called, 
Danai'des,  fome  time  before  his  death  ;  which  did  not  happen 
till  1666,  in  the  ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

In  his  perlon  he  is  represented  tall  and  well-fhaped, 
of  a  graceful  afpeiSt,  and  the  air  of  a  man  of  quality;  in 
his  manners  he  wa>  mocL-{t  and  regular,  fincere  in  his  piety, 
and  proof  againft  all  temptations.  His  mind  was  as  noble  as 
his  perfon  was  agreeable  ;  he  had  an  upright  foul,  and  was 
naturally  virtuous.  His  uenius  v/as  elevated,  but  more  judi- 
cious than  fanciful.  He  was  of  a  hot  and  hafty  temper, 
much  inclined  to  anger,  though  he  had  a  grave  and  referved 
countenance.  His  pofthumous  works  were  printed  in  Hol- 
land in  1678,  with  this  title,  "  Traitez  &  Lettres  de  Mon- 
<c  fieur  Gombauld  fur  la  Religion."  They  contain  religious 
difcourfes,  and  were  moft  efteemed  of  all  his  vyorks  by  him- 
felf  ;  he  compofed  them  from  a  principle  of  charity,  with  a 
defitrn  to  convert  the  Catholics,  and  confirm  the  Proteftants 

O 

in  their  faith.  He  ufed  to  complain  of  two  things  :  nrft, 
that  the  writers  upon  thefe  fubjecls  compiled  too  large  vo- 
lumes, heaping  up  a  mafs  of  quotations,  without  fufficiently 
regarding  either  proper  method  or  perfpicuity  ;  the  other 
was,  that  they  imagined  true  learning  to  be  inconfiftent  with 
an  elegant  ftile.  In  order  to  (hew  the  miftake,  he  wrote  his 
Reflections  on  the  Chriftian  Religion,  when  he  was  ftill  in 
the  prime  of  his  age;  and  he  proved  by  his  own  examplea 
that  a  man  may  write  in  a  ftile  that's  both  ftrong  and  clear  ; 
concife  and  full  ;  learned,  and  elegant.  He  (hewed  this 
piece  to  feveral  of  his  friends,  and  even  to  fome  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Religion,  who  all  efteemed  it  very  much, 
which  encouraged  him  to  write  afterwards,  a  Treatife  on  the 
Lord's  Supper  ;  and  another,  which  he  directed  to  one  of 
his  friends  under  the  name  of  Ariftander  :  His  letters  were 
wrote  when  he  was  much  older,  except  that  to  a  Propofant, 
[a  candidate  in  divinity]  which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  date 
with  his  Reflections  on  the  Chriftian  Religion  (h). 

He  defired  nothing  more  pafTionately  than  to  publifh  his 
works,  becaufe  he  was  perfuaded  they  would  be  ufeful  ;  and 
there  never,  perhaps,  was  a  layman,  that  had  more  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  more  love  for  his  neighbour,  than  he 
But  when  on  the  one  hand  we  conhder,  the  great  zeal 


ft]  Befides  thefe    works,  he   left  a  new  collection,    efpecially  of  fon- 

belsind    him  a  tragi-comedy,    called,  nets  and  epigrams,  in  which  way  he 

Cidippe    [or  Aconce],    and    alfo  a  chiefly  excelled. 
r.  umber  of  poems  fumclent  to  make 
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that  appears  throughout  thefe  works,  and  obferve  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  depended  almofl  intirely  upon  the  court  for  his 
maintainance,  we  {hall  not  think  it  ftrange,  that  he  did  not 
publifh  them  in  his  life-time.  However  that  the  public  might 
not  be  deprived  of  them  after  his  death,  if  they  fhould  happen 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  fome  Roman  Catholic,  he  gave  them 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  to  an  old  friend  of  his 
of  undoubted  fincerity  and  affection  ;  after  having  got  this 
prornife  from  him,  that  he  would  never  let  them  go  outg^11' 
of  his  hands  till  they  were  publifh ed,  which  fhould  be  doneNiceron, 
with  the  firft  conveniency. 

GONDI  (JOHN  PAUL),  afterwards  cardinal  de  Retz, 
was  born  in  1613,  and  died  in  1679.  He  was  a  doclor  of 
the  Sorbonne,  then  coadjutor  to  his  uncle  the  archbimop  of 
Paris,  and  at  length,  after  many  intrigues,  which  his  reft- 
Jefs  and  unbounded  ambition  engage*!  him  in,  became  a  car- 
dinal. This  extraordinary  man  has  drawn  his  own  charac- 
ter in  his  memoirs,  which  are  written  with  fuch  an  air  of 
grandeur,  impetuofity  of  genius,  and  inequality,  as  gives  us 
a  very  ftrong  reprefentation  of  his  condudt.  He  was  a  man, 
who  from  the  greatefl  degree  of  debauchery,  and  full  lan- 
guifhing  under  its  confequences,  preached  to  the  people,  and 
made  hirnfelf  adored  by  them.  He  breathed  nothing  but  the 
fpirit  of  faction  and  fedition.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three 
years,  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
life  of  cardinal  Richelieu.  He  was  the  author  of  the  barri- 
cadoes,  precipitated  the  parliament  into  cabals,  and  the 
people  into  fedition.  Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  that  he  was  the  firftAge  of 
bifaop,  who  carried  on  a  civil  war,  without  the  mafk  ofLeewisXIV« 
religion.  However,  his  fchemes  turned  out  fo  ill  at  the  longv'u  Cf  3* 
run,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  France.  He  went  into  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  aiiifted  at  the  conclave  at  Rome,  which  raifed 
Alexander  VII.  to  the  pontificate.  This  pontiff  not  mak- 
ing good  his  promifes  to  the  cardinal,  he  left  Italy,  and  went 
firltinto  Germany,  then  into  Holland,  and  then  into  England. 
After  having  fpent  the  life  of  an  exile  and  vagabond,  as  we 
may  fay,  for  five  or  fix  years,  he  obtained  leave  upon  certain 
terms  to  return  to  his  own  country ;  which  now  he  could  do 
with  fafety,  his  great  enemy  cardinal  Mazarine  being  dead  in 
the  year  1661.  He  was  afterwards  at  Rome,  and  aiiifted  in 
the  conclave,  which  chofe  Clement  IX.  but  upon  his  return 
to  France,  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  ended  his  life  like 
a  philofopher  :  which  made  Voltaire  fay,  that  "  in  his  youth 
*'  he  lived  like  Catiline,  and  like  Atticus  in  his  old  age."voi, ;,-, 
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In  thi>  retreat  he  wrote  hi;  Memoirs,  "  fever  il  parts  of 
r  "  which,"  fjys  the  fame  Voltaire,  "  are  worthy  of  Saluft,  but 
'"  the  whole  is  not  equal."  They  are  fuppofcd,  however, 
to  he  written  with  impartiality,  the  author  having  every 
where  fpoken  with  the  fame  freedom  of  his  own  infirmities 
nud  vices,  as  any  other  writer  could  have  done.  Soir.e 
friends,  with  whom  he  entrufled  the  original  manufcripr, 
fixed  a  mark  on  thofc  paflagcs,  where  they  thought  the  car- 
dinal had  diflionoured  bimfelf,  in  order  to  have  them  omit- 
ted, as  they  were  in  the  firft  edition  :  but  they  have  fince 
been  reftored.  The  beft  edition  of  them  is  that  of  Am- 
fterdam  1719,  in  four  volumes  I2mo.  This  cardinal  was 
the  author  of  feveral  other  pieces ;  but  thefe  being  of  a  tem- 
porary kind,  and  written  in  the  way  of  party- pamphlets  to 
ferve  particular  occaiions  and  purpofes,  are  not  now  re- 
garded. 

GONG  OR  A  (LEWIS  DE),  a  Spanifh  poet,  and  one 
of  the  greateft  geniufes  that  nation  ever  produced,  was  born 
at  Cordoua  on  the  I  ith  of  July  1561,  of  a  very  diftinguifh- 
cd  fami'y.  He  ftudied  at  Salamanca,  and  was  known  to  have 
a  talent  for  poetry,  though  he  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
publim  any  thing.  Going  into  holy  orders,  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  the  king,  and  prebendary  of  the  church  of  Cor- 
doua:  in  which  (lation  he  died  on  the  2^d  of  March  1627. 
His  works  are  all  pofthumous,  and  confift  of  fonnets,  elegie?, 
heroic  verfes,  a  comedy,  a  tragedy,  &c.  and  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  feveral  times.  The  Spaniards  have  a  very  high  idea 
of  this  poet,  and  have  given  him  the  honourable  title  of 
prince  of  the  poets  of  their  own  nation.  Notes  and  com- 
mentaries have  been  written  on  feveral  parts  of  his  works, 
and  he  has  been  decked  cut  in  form  like  a  variorum  claffic. 
Some  have  found  great  fault  with  him,  charging  him  with 
affectation  in  the  ufe  of  figures,  with -a  falfe  fublime,  with 
obfcurity  and  an  embaraflcd  diciion  :  however,  there  have 
not  been  wanting  perfons  to  undertake  his  defence,  and  to 
free  him  from  all  fuch  invidious  imputations. 

GONZAGA    (LUCRETIA),    was  one  of  the  moft  il- 
lultrious  ladies  of  the  fixteenth  century,  being  as  remarkable 
Sayle's       ^or  ^er  ^"^g  Wl^  ner  learning,  and   her  delicate  ftile,  as- 
pi$,          ihe  was  for  her  high  birth.     She  wrote  fuch  beautiful  letters, 
that  the  utmoft  care  was  taken  to  preferve  them  ;  and  a  col- 
lection of  them   was   printed  at   Venice  in    the  year   1552. 
There  is  no  learning  in  her  letters,  but  yet  we  perceive  from 
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them,  that  {he  was  learned  ;  for  fhe  declares  in  a  letter  to 
Robortellus,  that  his  commentaries  had  led  her  into  the  true 
fenfe  of  feveral  obfcure  paffages  in  Ariftotle  and  /Efchylus. 
All  the  wits  of  her  time  did  not  fail  to  commend  her  highly  ; 
and  Hortenfio  Lando,  befides  finging  her  praifes  moft  zea- 
Joufly,  dedicated  to  her  a  piece,  "  Upon  moderating  the 
**  pafiions  of  the  foul,"  written  in  Italian.  There  was  a 
great  correfpondence  between  them  :  and  fhe  wrote  above 
thirty  letters  to  him,  which  have  all  been  printed.  In  one  of 
them,  fhe  blames  him  for  grieving  at  his  poverty  :  *c  I  won- 
"  der,  (fays  fhe)  that  you  who  are  a  learned  man,  and  fo 
"  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  fhould  yet 
"  be  fo  ftrangely  vexed  at  your  being  poor  :  as  though  you 
"  did  not  know,  that  a  poor  man's  life  is  like  failing  near 
*'  the  coaft,  whereas  that  of  a  rich  man  does  not  differ  from 
*'  the  condition  of  thofe,  who  are  in  the  main  fea.  The 
<c  former  can  eafily  throw  a  cable  on  the  fhore,  and  bring 
"  their  {hip  fafe  into  an  harbour;  whereas  the  latter  cannot 
<c  do  it  without  great  difficulty,"  &rc.  We  learn  from  thefe 
letters,  that  her  marriage  with  John  Paul  Manfrone  was  un- 
happy. She  was  married  to  him,  when  fhe  was  not  fourteen 
years  old  :  and  his  conduct  afterwards  gave  her  infinite  un- 
eafmefs.  He  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the  duke  of 
Ferrara ;  was  detected  and  imprifoned  by  him;  but,  though 
condemned  by  the  judges,  not  put  to  death.  She  did  all  in 
her  power  to  obtain  his  enlargement ;  applied  to  all  the  powers 
in  Chriftendom,  to  intercede  for  him  ;  and  even  follicited 
the  grand  fignior  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  caftle,  where 
her  hufband  was  kept.  What  made  her  more  active,  fhe  was 
not  permitted  to  vifit  him;  and  they  could  only  write  to  each 
other.  But  all  her  endeavours  were  vain  :  for  he  died  in  pri- 
fon,  having  fhewn  fuch  an  impatience  under  his  misfortunes, 
as  made  it  imagined  he  had  loft  his  fenfes.  She  never  would 
liften  afterwards  to  any  propofals  of  marriage,  though  feve- 
ral were  made  her.  Of  four  children  fhe  had  had.  there 
were  but  two  daughters  left,  whom  fhe  put  into  nunneries. 
All  that  came  from  her  pen  was  fo  much  edeemed,  that  a 
collection  was  made  even  of  the  notes,  file  wrote  to  her  fer- 
vants:  feveral  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  edition  of 
her  letters. 

Befides  Lucretia  Gonzaga,  there  were  feveral  other  ladies 
of  the  name,  illuftrious  enough  to  deferve  a  mention  at 
ieaft,  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  There  was  Cecilia  Gonza- 
ga, a  moft  learned  and  virtuous  maiden  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, daughter  of  John  Francis  Gonzaga,  lord  of  Mantua. 

She 
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She  was  taught  polite  literature  by  Victorinus  of  Feltri,  and 
made  fo  wonderful  a  progrefs,  that  at  eight  years  of  age  fhe 
knew  the  declenfions  arid  conjugations  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
Her  mother  perfuailed  her  to  be  a  nun.  Her  father  would 
not  fufTer  her  to  take  a  refolution  never  to  marry  :  but  fhe 
made  him  a  fpcech  in  form,  in  which  fhe  proved  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  that  de!:i;:i.  After  file  became  a  nun,  (he  was 
exhorted  by  her  fpiritual  guides  to  read  no  longer  the  poets, 
which  her  preceptor  Vidloririus  had  made  her  fo  fond  of,  but 
to  read  the  holy  fathers,  and  efpecially  their  treatifeb  about 
virginity  and  continency. 

There  was  Eleonora  Gonzaga,  the  daughter  of  Francis  II. 
marquifs  of  Mantua,  and  wife  of  Francis  Maria  de  la  Ro- 
vere,  duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  illuftrious  for  her  eminent 

„,.,   ,          qualities,  and  particularly  for  her  chaftity.     She  would  never 
Hibnon  de  .         .r        r  J  ,  .  n   i-       -\-      •  •  \      \     r 

Cofte,         receive  at  her  home,  nor  have  the  leait  ramihanty  with  thole 

Eloges  des    ladies    of  birth   and    quality,    of  whom  there   had  been  the 
iees  I1-    leaft  rumour  or  fufpidon,  that  they  had  tainted   the  honour 

torn.  i'.  or"  tne  f~ex  by  acting  difTolutely  :  and  fhe  was  an  irreconcile- 
able  enemy  to  all  thofe,  who  had  indulged  tbemfelves  in  the 
fnameful  pleafures  of  lafcivioufnefs.  She  baniflied  feveral  of 
them  from  her  territories,  and  caufed  thofe  o'd  proftitutes  to 
be  feverely  puniihed,  who  having  loft  all  modefty,  reputa- 
tion, and  confcience  in  their  youth,  think  of  nothing  elfe  in 
their  old  age,  but  how  they  may  ruin  the  young  and  fimple 
virgins,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  world  yet. 

There  was  Ifabella  Gonzaga,  the  wife  of  Guy-Ubaldo  di 
Montefeltro,  duke  of  Urbino,  who  defcrves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  moil  illuftrious  ladies.  Such  things  are  related  of 
her  chaftity,  as  feem  to  be  fabulous :  for  it  is  aderted,  that 
after  (he  had  lain  two  years  with  her  hufband,  who  all  the 
while  never  performed  what  is  called  conjugal  duty,  fhe  was 
neverthelefs  fully  perfuaded  that  there  was  nothing  wanting 
for  the  confummation  of  her  marriage,  and  that  all  other 
hufbands  were  like  hers.  She  was  at  laft  undeceived,  and 
her  hufband  perceiving  it  confeiled  his  impotency.  Yet  file 
continued  to  be  very  fond  of  him  ;  comforted  him  ;  never  corn- 
plained  of  her  condition,  nor  declared  it  to  any  perfon  what- 
ever. The  public  neverthelefs  became  at  length  acquainted 
with  it,  the  duke  himfelf  difcovering  it;  for  being  driven  out 
of  his  dominions  by  Csefar  Borgia,  he  applied  to  Lewis  XII. 
of  France  to  be  reftored  to  them.  He  could  not  obtain  his 
requeft,  becaufe  the  king  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
pope  Alexander  VI.  Caefar  Borgia's  father ;  and  dreaded  the 
2eien.tm.ent  of  the  houfe  of  Borgia  aaainft  him  and  his  family. 

The 
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The   duke   of   Urbino  therefore  gave  them   hopes,  that  he 
would  divorce  his  wife,  and  enter  into  holy  orders ;  afTerting, 
that  through  his  impotence   he  had    never  confummated   his 
marriage.     The  fecret  being  thus  revealed,   for  it  was  foon 
fpread  over  Italy,  Ifabeila  Gonzaga   was  powerfully  intreated 
to  refolve   upon  another   match  :    but  nothing  could  prevail 
with    her.       She  was   forry    her    hufband's    impotency    was 
known,  yet  nothing  but  death  could    feparate  her  from  him  ; 
nor  hardly  death  :  for  when  he  died,  her  grief  was  fo  excef- 
five,  that  literally  fpeaking  it  was  near  being  mortal  to  her. 
As  long  as  he  was  alive,  me  med  no  tears,  for  fear  of  affect- 
ing him  ;   but  the  moment  he  died,  (he  cried  out,  '•'-  Oh,  my 
*'  dear  fpoufe,    why  do  you    leave   me  thus  ?  WThither  are 
"  you  going  ?'    and   fell  into  a  fwoon,  which  lafted  fo  long 
that   me  was  thought    to   be  dead.     Upon  being  recovered, 
Ihe  faid,  "  Why  do  you  vex  me  fo  ?  Why    are  you  fo  cruel 
to  me,  that  you  will  not  let  me  follow  my  moft  honoured 
lord  and  hufband  ?  Why  will  you  not  fufFer  me  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  death,  with  whom  I  have  pafTed  the  moft 
happy  part  of  my  life  ?  Wretched  me  !   that  he  fhould  be 
gone,  and   I   muft  ftay  !   I  cannot  bear   the   thoughts  of 
ftaying,    I  muft  go  after  him."     Cardinal  Bembo,  after 
many  high  commendations  of  this  lady,  did    not    fcruple    to 
declare,  that  "  a  man  muft  be   as  infenuble  as  a  ftone,  who 
<c  did    not  prefer    one    fhort    fitting   with  her,    to   all    the 
"   walks  and  difputes  of  philofophers." 

There   was,    laftly,    Julia  Gonzaga,  duchefs  of  Trajetto 
and  countefs   of  Fondi,  an   illufrrious    lady   of  the  fixteenth 
century.     She  was  the  wife  of  Vefpafian  Colonna  ;  and  after 
her   hufband's  death,    took  for  her   device  an   amaranthus, 
which  the  herbalifts  call  love-flower,  with  this  motto,  Non 
moritura,  that  is,  "  «ever  to  die  ;?>  hinting  thereby,  that  her 
firft  love  mould  be  immortal.     The  wonder  is,  her  hufband 
was  very  old,  whereas  me  was  in  the  prime  of  her  age,  and 
fo  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  that  Soliman,  emperor  of  the 
Turks,  longed  to  fee  her.     For  this   purpofe  he  fent  Barba- 
roifa,  king  of  Algiers,    and   his  lieutenant  general,  with   a 
powerful  army  to  Fondi,  which  was  the  place  of  her  refidence* 
in  1534;    but  he  did  not  fucceed  in  his  defign.     For  though 
Barbaroffa  arrived  at  night,  and  took  the  city  by  ftorm,  yet 
Julia  efcaped  ;  for  taking  the  alarm,  me  ran  away   barefoot- 
ed, and  fecured  her  honour,    while  me  expofed  her  life  to 
a  thoufand  dangers.     This  lady  has  been  highly  commended 
for  her  learning ;  but  Thuanus  tells  us,  that  fhe  was  fufpecl- 
ed  of  Luther  anifm. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  fliort  anecdotes  of  the  Gor,  pnfllbly  be  of 

life  to  readers  of  both  fexes :  they  may  incline  fonic  males  to 
think  better  of  the  other  fex,  with  regard  to  chaftity  ;  and 
they  may  fuggeft  to  fome  females  the  amiablenefs  of  con- 
dulling  the  iove-paffion  with  delicacy. 

GORL/EUS    (ABRAHAM),    an   eminent  antiquarian, 
was  born  at  Antwerp,  and  gained  a  reputation  by  his  care  in 
collecting  a  great  number  of  medals  and  other  antiques.     He 
was  chiefly  fond  of  the   rings   and   feals    of  the    ancients,  of 
which  he  pubiilhed  a  prodigious   number  in  the  year  1601, 
under  this  title,  Daclyiiotheca,  live   Annulorum  Sigillarium, 
quorum   apud  prifcos  tam  Graecos  quam  Romanes  ufus  ex 
ferro,  sere,  argento,  et  auro,  Promptuarium.     This  was  the 
firft  part  of  the  work  :    the  fecond   was  indtled,  Variorum 
Gernmarum,  quibus  Antiquitas  in  fignando  uti  folita,  fculp- 
turje.     This  work  has  undergons  feveral  editions,  the  beft  of 
which  is  that  of  Leyden  1695  :    for  it   not  only  contains   a 
vaft  number   of  cuts,  but  alfo  a  fhort,  yet  learned   explica- 
tion of  them  by  Gronovius.     In  1608,  he  published  a  col- 
lection of  medals  :  which,  however,  if  we    may   believe  the 
Scaligerana,  it   is  not  fafe  always  to  truft.     We  meet  there 
with  the  following  words  :     "  Gorlseus    cafts    medals ;    he 
*'  fhewed    me  fome,    but  I  found    they  were   not    ancient  ; 
"  fmce  that  time  he  {hewed  me  none  but  genuine  ones  :  he 
<c  is   a  good   man."      Some  have  afferted,    that   he  never 
ftudied  the  Latin  tongue  ;    and  that  the  learned  preface,    pre- 
fixed to  his  Daclyiiotheca,  was  written  by  another.      Peiref- 
chius,  as  Gaflendus  relates,  ufed  to  fay,  that  "  though  Gor- 
Pelrefch,      "  ^aeus  never  ftudied  the  Latin  tongue,  yet  he  underftood  all 
"  the  books  written  in  Latin  concerning  medals  and  coins." 
It  is  a  fign  of  a  good  genius  to  underiland  a  Latin  book,  only 
by   the  knowledge  one  has  of  the  fubject  it  treats  of.     Plu- 
tarch  obferves  fomewhere,    that  his   ftudying  the   Roman 
hiftory  in  Greek  books  was  the  reafon,  why  he  underftood 
the  language  of  the  Latin  hiftorians.     But  this  ftory  of  Peiref- 
chius,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  what  we  read  in  Swertius, 
who  had  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  Gorlaeus,  and  who 
relates  that  he  was  brought  up  in  the  fame  fchool  with  the 
learned  Andrew  Schottus :   where  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  but 
that  he  muft  have  learned  Latin.     Gorlseus  pitched  upon  the 

Atnen.  fceJg.    .          *.  -r^   i/-   /•  «•  i  •         /-i  TJ-I 

city  of  Delft  for  the  place  of  his  refidence,  and  died  there  on 
the  1 5th  of  April  itog.  His  collections  of  antiques  were 
fold  by  his  heirs  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

GOTHO- 
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GOTHOFRED,  or  GODFREY  (DENIS,  or  Bionyfius), 
an  eminent  civil  lawyer,  was  defcended  of  an  illuitrious 
family  related  to  the  houfe  of  Harlay,  de  Thou,  and  de  Fau- 
chet.  His  father  Lion  Gothofred,  was  lord  of  Guigen- 
court,  and  counfellor  to  the  Chatelet;  and  his  mother  Mary 
Lourdel  Fauchet,  was  allied  to  the  chancellor  de  Chiverny. 
Our  author  was  born  October  17,  *549>  at  Paris,  and  hav- 
ing fmifhed  the  ufual  preparatory  ftudies,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  the  civil  law,  and  for  improvement  therein,  palled  fome 
time  in  the  untverfity  of  Lorrain,  whence  he  went  to  that  of 
Cologne,  and  at  laft  to  Heidelberg.  Having  finifhed  his 
ftizdies  he  returned  to  Paris,  but  finding  his  country  embroiled 
in  a  civil  war  by  the  Leaguers,  he  went  to  Geneva,  where 
he  had  the  offer  of  a  profelTor's  chair  in  the  law,  which  he 
took  poffeffion  of  after  he  had  commenced  doclor  in  his  fa- 
culty at  Orleans,  on  the  28th  of  December  1579.  He  dif- 
charged  this  poft  with  fo  much  reputation,  that  his  fame 
reached  the  ears  of  Henry  IV.  who  May  ir,  1580,  gave 
him  the  bailliage  of  Gex,  together  with  two  more  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Jura,  and  appointed  him  fuper-numerary 
counfellor  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  on  the  I2th  of  July 
following;. 

C3 

Henry  was  not  yet  ppflefled  of  the  crown  of  France,  and 
our  author,  who  was  a  Huguenot,  being  ftript  of  thefe  em- 
ploys, and  lofing  befides  the  beft  part  of  his  goods  and  his 
library  in  the  troubles  which  then  happened  in  the  country, 
where  he  lived,  he  was  forced  to  remove  into  Germany  ;  and 
going  to  Bafil,  he  luckily  met  there  with  an  old  friend  Philip 
Glaferus,  who  being  come  to  take  his  doctor  of  laws  degree 
in  that  univerfity,  procured  our  author  a  law  profeiTorfliip  at 
Stralburg.  This  he  went  to  enter  upon  May  i,  1591,  and 
was  employed  in  teaching  the  Pandeds.  He  difcharged  this 
function  with  great  applaufe  till  1600  ;  when  the  elector  Pa- 
latine Frederic  IV.  invited  him  to  Heildeberg.  ,  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  taught  the  law  there  for  the  fpace  of  fix: 
months,  but  finding  himfelf  perfecuted  by  the  other  profef- 
fors,  who  did  all  they  could  to  make  him  uneafy,  he  returned 
to  his  poft  at  Strafburg  in  November  1601,  where  he  con- 
tinued three  years.  In  which  time,'  the  animofities  againft 
him  being  allayed,  he  went  again  to  Heidelberg,  a  refidence 
which  he  moft  affected.  In  reality,  he  was  fo  much  pleafed 
with  it,  that  no  temptations  could  draw  him  thence  :  it  was 
in  vain  that  Henry  IV.  addreiTed  a  letter  of  invitation  to  him, 
October  3,  1603,  to  nil  the  chair  at  Bruges,  which  had 

been 
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been  a  long  time  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  great  Cujacms. 
Nicholas  Brulart,  chancellor  of  France,  offered  him  the  fir  It 
law-chair  in  Angier,  May  7,  16-9  ;  and  Henry  IV.  de- 
figning  him  to  fill  the  like  poll  at  Valence,  begged  him  of 
the  elector  Palatine,  in  a  letter  dated  January  9,  1610  ; 
fix  months  after  this,  he  received  the  mod  preflinj;  invitations 
from  the  univcrfities  of  Bourges  and  Valence.  But  though 
thefe  were  all  very  confiderablc  places,  yet  he  refufed  the-  ; 
being,  indeed,  fo  tar  advanced  in  years,  that  he  did  not  care 
for  the  trouble  of  moving.  For  which  reafon  he  excufed 
himfelf  alfo  to  the  univeriity  of  Franeker,  which  in  1608, 
offered  him  very  advantageous  terms  to  fettle  there,  '['he 
truth  is,  he  found  himfelf  very  well  fituated  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  had  the  greatest  number  of  friends,  and  befides, 
was  highly  efteemej  by  the  elector,  and  the  moft  confider- 
able  perfons  there. 

He  fully  intended,  therefore,  to  end  his  days  among  them  ; 
but  in  this  he  was  difappointed.  For  the  diflurbances  which 
broke  out  in  the  Palatinate,  obliged  him  to  leave  it  in  1621. 

O 

He  retired  September  21,  that  year,  to  a  friend,  Matthew 
Berneager  (A)  at  Strafburg,  where  finking  under  the  weight 
of  grief,  fatigue  and  infirmities,  he  expired  September  7, 
1622,  aged  feventy- three  years.  He  married  Dionyfia  de 
St.  Yon,  who  brought  him  feveral  children,  and  among 
others  Theodore  and  James,  who  will  make  the  fubjecl:  of 
the  two  enfuing  articles.  Our  author  wrote  a  great  number 
of  books,  a  lift  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Niceron's  memoirs, 
vol.  xvii  (B).  The  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  cum  notis,  is  his 
principal  work  :  the  notes  are  defervedly  efleemed  a  chef 
d'oeuvre,  on  account  of  the  profound  erudition  with  which  they 
are  filled,  and  the  perfpicuity  of  ftile  in  which  that  learning 
is  delivered.  The  firlt  edition  was  printed  at  Lyons  in 
1583,  4to.  and  the  work  had  gone  through  no  lefs  than 
two-and-twenty  editions  in  fol.  and  4to.  to  the  year  1719. 
We  are  told  by  John  Albert  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Latina,  that  the  edition  by  Anthony  Vitre  in  1628,  in  2  vols. 
fol.  and  that  of  Amfterdam  in  1663,  are  not  only  the  beft, 

(A)  This  gentleman  wrote  his  fervice  to  the  curious  in  thefe  mat- 
Eloge.  An  abridgment  whereof  was  ters,  to  mention  our  author's  col- 
made  by  Melchior  Seibuxe,  in  his  Itction  of  ancient  Latin  Grammari- 
Memoriae  juris  confulr.  Hanningi  ans,  published  firft  with  his  notes 
Witten,  and  in  the  Theatrum  Fre-  under  the  title  of  Authoies  Latinae 
heri,  whence  the  particulars  of  this  Linguae,  in  unum  redact!  corpus  ad- 
article  were  taken  by  Niceron.  jeclis  notis  Dion  Gothofred.  Genev. 

(E)  Perhaps  it   may   be  of  Come  i:95.  1602.  1622.  4to. 

becatsfe 
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becaufe  they  are  finely  (and  the  latter  on  an  Elziver  type)  and 
magnificently  printed  ;  but,  as  there  are  feveral  things  in 
them  which  are  not  in  any  other  edition. 

GOTHOFRED  (THEODORE),  was  born  July  17, 
1580,  at  Geneva,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  edu- 
cation, which  was  carried  on  at  Strafburg,  on  the  family's 
removing  thither  in  1591,  as  obferved  in  the  preceding  me- 
moir. As  foon  as  he  had  finifhed  all  his  ftudies,  he  quitted 
his  parents  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  embraced  the  popifli 
religion  in  1602.  From  this  time  he  applied  himfelf  with., 
indefatigable  induftry  to  the  fludy  of  hiftory,  particularly 
that  of  France,  wherein  he  became  very  eminent,  as  appears 
by  his  works.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  made  advocate  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  but  never  appeared  at  the  bar.  The 
fir  ft  piece  that  was  an  honour  to  him,  was  an  account  of  an  in- 
terview between  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  and  Charles  V.  king 
of  France;  this  was  publimed  in  1613,  m  4to'  and  the  fame 
year  came  out  his  memoirs  to  prove  the  precedence  of  the 
kings  of  France,  to  thofe  of  Spain  (A),  for  which  the  king 
gave  him  a  peniion  of  fix  hundred  livres,  by  a  brevet  dated 
April  the  4th,  that  year,  and  fwo  years  afterwards,  on 
May  21,  1615,  he  was  appointed  with  Peter  Dupuy,  to  make 
an  inventory  under  the  procurator-general,  of  the  treafure  at 
Chartres,  with  an  order  for  fix  hundred  livres  each  for  their 
trouble.  In  1617,  bis  penfion  of  fix  hundred  livres  was 
augmented  to  twelve  hundred,  by  a  brevet  dated  the  i  jih  of 
April  that  year. 

He  publifhed  other  works  afterwards,  which  induced  the 
court  to  heap  new  favours  upon  him,  for  inftance,  in  1632, 
the  king  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  one  of  his  hiftorio- 
graphers,  with  a  flipend  of  three  thoufand  livres,  the  inllrii- 
ments  for  which  were  made  out  the  28th  of  February  and 
24th  of  May  that  year.  Flis  majefty  alfo  in  the  year  1634, 
made  him  a  counfellor  •  in  the  fupreme  council  of  Nancy, 
and  the  fame  year  committed  to  him  the  charge  of  making 
an  inventory  of  the  titles  of  Lorrain  (B).  The  moft  impor- 

(A)  The  tide  is,  Memoriae  concer-  cueiilie  des  plufieurs  hiftoires  et  litres 
nant  la  prefeance  des  Rois  de  France,  auteniiques,    at    Paris     1624,     4to, 
fur   les     Rois   d'   Efpagne,      fecond  wherein  he  refuted  the  opinion,  that 
edition  in  1618,    and  again  with  the  the  houfe  of  Lorrain  descended   in  a 
notes  to   the  Hiflcry  of  Charles  VI.  diresfl  male    line    from  the  emperor 
in  1653.  fol.  Charlemagne,  and  proves  its  defcenc 

(B)  He  had  publifhed  Genealogise     from  Gerard  d' Alface. 
Dues  de  Lorrain,    fidelement  re- 
tail t 
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tant  of  which  were  brought  to  Paris  in  1635.  ^e  was 
the  following  year  to  Cologne,  to  afTift  at  the  treaty  of  peace, 
which  was  negotiating  there  by  the  cardinal  of  Lyons,  on 
the  part  of  France.  Our  author's  indrucHons  bear  date 
December  6,  1636.  This  treaty  being  removed  to  Munfter, 
lie  was  fent  thither  in  1643,  with  a  particular  inflru&ion 
dated  September  the  26th,  to  labour  with  the  plenipotentia- 
ries for  a  general  peace  ;  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  him  more 
weight  in  his  negociation,  the  king  honoured  him  with  the 
dignity  of  counfellor  in  the  counfel  of  ftate,  and  made  him 
a  privy  counfcllor.,  by  letters  dated  October  the  Qth,  that  year. 

Ke  drew  up  memoirs  upon  this  fubjecl,  during  his  rell- 
dence  at  Muniler,  where  peace  was  concluded  between 
France  and  the  Empire,  October  30,  1648.  He  continued 
in  that  city  in  his  majefty's  fervice  to  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened October  5,  1649,  at  tne  aSe  °f  faty-nine  years  (c). 
He  was  frequently  employed  by  cardinal  Richlieu  his 
patron. 

(c)  His  chef  d'  oeuvre,  is  his  ac-     talogue  of  his  works  is  in  Niceron, 
count    of    the    Ceremonials    of    the     vol.  xvii. 
Kings  of  France.      A  compleat  ca- 

GOTHOFRED  (JAMES),  brother  to  the  proceeding, 
was  born  at  Geneva,  September  13,  1587.  Following  his 
father's  ileps  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  in 
which  he  made  a  great  progrefs,  and  gained  fo  high  a  repu- 
tation in  that  way,  that  he  obtained  in  1619,  a  profeflbr's 
chair  at  Geneva,  and  filled  it  with  great  applaufe  ;  and  ten 
years  afterwards,  to  wit,  in  1629,  was  made  counfellor  for 
that  city,  and  was  employed  feveral  times  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Piedmont  and  Switzerland,  to  negotiate  their  affairs 
in  the  name  of  the  republic.  After  having  pafTed  through 
the  mod  confiderable  offices  in  his  country,  he  expired  June 
24,  1652,  in  his  fixty- fifth  year,  and  v/as  interred  under  a 
monument,  with  an  infcription  in  Latin,  which  reprefents 
him  as  a  very  religious  perfon  and  of  great  zeal  (A).  He 
v/as  the  author  of  fome  pieces,  which  (hew  that  divinity  had  a 
great  {hare  in  his  ftudies.  Niceron,  where  laft  cited,  gives 
us  a  lift  of  his  works.  The  chief  of  which  is  his  Codex 

(A)  The  words  of  the  epitaph  are,  quorundam  ambitione,  vindicata,  do- 

Jacobi  Gothofredi,  J.  C.  V.   exuvias  landa  ja&ura,  fed  non  ideo  dolendus 

hie  jacent,  unaque  jacent  quae  patris,  ipfe,  qui  cselefti  patriae  redditus  cas- 

ecclefio,  orbi  literato  deftinabat  com-  litum   albo     adfcriptus     opt.     max. 

pluria  a  vulgi  erroribus,    ab    officiis  Temper    praecepit    Vivus.    Vivus  et 

nonnullorum,   a  pr#epoftera  demum  ipfe  fibi,  H,  T.  P. 

Theodofianus 
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Theouofianus  cum   perpetuis  commentariis,    &c.     Lagduni 
1654,  4vo!s.  fol.      He  (pent  feveral  years   in  this  work,  fo 
printing  which  he  had  a  privilege  in  1645,   but  dying  befortequeHiftori- 
it  was  publifhed,  or  even  before  he   had   entirely  finiihed  it.quedela 
Catones  Marville,  Latin  profeilbr  at  Valence,   who  purchafedp™^' 
his  library,  finding  this  manufcript  there,  took  care  to  revifeTheatmm 

it,  and  put  the  laft  hand  to  it  for  the  imprefTion.  Viror- 

Doctorum, 

G'O  THOFRED    (DENIS,    or  Dionyfius),    the  bifto- 
riographer,  Ton  of  Theodore,   was  born  at  Paris,   Auguft  24, 
1615.     He  followed  his  father's  example  in  the  courfe  of  his 
ftudies,  and  applying  to  biftory  became  like  him  eminent  for 
his   knowledge  in   that   branch  of  polite   learning.     He  was 
but  twenty-five  years  of  age,    when  Lewis  XIII.  gave  him. 
the  reverfion  of  his  father's  pofl  of  hiftoriographer  royal  with 
the  fame  falary,   by  letters- patent   bearing  date  February  27, 
1640.     Six  months  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Lewis  XIV. 
granted  him  an  additional    penfion   of  two  thoufand    livers, 
charged    upon     the    county    and    fenefchalery    of    Quince, 
for  which,     the     letters  patent     bear     date    the     2Oth     and 
30th  of  March  1650.     He  was  fent  in  1668  to  Lifle,  to  ex- 
amine and  preferve  the  titles  and  archives  of  the   chamber  of 
accounts.     His  commijffion  is  dated  December  2d,  that  year  j 
and  he   had  a  like  commiilion  in  1678,  to  take  an  inventory 
of  the  titles  of  the  caftie  of  Ghent,   which  being  finifhed  he 
returned  to  Lifle,  where  he  fixed  his  residence,  and  died  there 
June  9,  1681,  in  the   fixty-fixth  year  of  his  age.     He   pub- 
ii(hed    his  father's  Ceremonial  of  France,    &c.    in    2  vols. 
Paris  ;   and   finifhed  his   father's  memoirs-of  Philip  de  Com- 
rnjnes,  both  published  in  1649 ;    and  was  preparing  a  hiflory 
of  Charles  Vlil.    which   was   publifhed  by    his    eldeii:  fon 
Denis,   1684,  fol. 

GOVEA  (ANDREW),  in  Latin  Goveanus,  a  native  of 
Beja  in  Portugal,  was  principal  of  the  college  of  St.  Barbara 
at  Paris,  in  the  flxteenth  century,  where  he  educated  three 
of  his  nephews,  who  became  famous  by  their  learning.  The 
king  of  Portugal  furniihed  them  wherewithal  to  maintain 
themfelves  at  Paris.  Martial  Govea,  the  elder!,  was  a  good 
Latin  poer,  and  publtflied  a  Lafin  grammar  at  Paris.  An- 
drew Govea,  the  fecond,  taught  firft  grammar  and  then  phi-T;luar-!-'s» 
lofophy  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbara  at  Paris,  and  was  aftCr-,,^?1 
wards  made  a  principal  of  that  college  in  the  room  of  his 
uncle.  But  the  moil  illuftrious  of  the  three  brothers  was 
Anthony  Govea.j  who  was  barn  at  Beja  in  Portugal  in  the 
year  1 505,  and  carried  to  Paris  by  his  uncle  when  very  young. 

VOL,  V,  K  k  which 
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There  he  ftudied  the  belles  lettrcs,  and  became  fo  <rreat  a 
proficient  therein,  that  no  body  wrote  purer  Latin,  or  made 
better  verfes.  He  afterwards  ftudied  Ariftotle's  philofophy, 
which  he  comprehended  fo  clearly  and  fo  deeply,  that  he  de- 
feruled  it  with  fuccefs  againft  Ramus  himfelf.  After  this,  as 
if  no  fcience  of  difficulty  was  to  efcape  him,  he  applied  him- 
felf to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law;  and  in  this  he  became  fo 
great  a  maftcr,  that  iome  have  not  fcrupled  to  compare  him, 
f  or  even  to  prefer  him,  to  the  famous  Cujacius :  nay,  Cuja- 
cius  has  himfelf  declared,  that  of  all  Juftiniari's  expofitors, 
the  prize  abfolutely  belongs  to  him.  He  read  lectures  upon 
the  civil  law  at  fevcral  places  in  France  ;  from  which  coun- 
try being  at  length  driven  by  the  civil  wars,  he  retired  to 
Piedmont,  where  he  was  made  counfellor  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  He  died  at  Turin  in  the  year  1565,  of  an  illnefs 
which  was  occahoned  by  eating  immoderately  of  melons. 
He  was  univerfally  allowed  by  all  the  fcholars  and  wits  of 
his  time  to  be  an  admirable  poet,  a  great  philosopher,  and  a 
learned  lawyer.  There  are  epigrams  and  other  poems  of  his, 
notes  upon  Virgil,  Terence,  and  Tullyj  and  feveral  pieces 
relating;  to  law  matters.  We  muft  not  forget  to  mentions 

^  O 

that  Govea  palled  with  fome  people  for  an  atheift  ;  and  this 
fuppofition  of  his  want  of  religion,  is  grounded  on  the  fol- 
lowing cenfure  of  the  famous  John  Calvin,  in  his  traclatu  de 
fcandalis.  "  It  is  well  known  (fays  he)  that  Agrippa,  Ser- 
«'  vetus,  Dolet,  and  others  like  them,  have  always  like 
"  fome  Cyclops  proudly  defpifed  the  Gofpel.  They  are 
t{  come  at  laft  to  fuch  a  degree  of  frenzy,  as  not  only  to 
"  vent  the  moil  abominable  blafphemies  againft  the  Son  of 
cc  God,  but  alfo  to  imagine,  that  with  regard  to  their  fouls 
"  they  do  not  differ  in  the  lead  from  dogs,  or  hogs.  Others, 
<c  as  Rabelais,  Deperius,  and  Govea,  having  once  had  a 
<c  tafte  for  the  Gofpel,  have  been  ft  ruck  with  the  fameblind- 
"  nefs.  Why?  becaufe  they  had  profaned  that  pledge  of 
cc  eternal  life  by  their  impious  audacioufriefs,  in  banterino- 
"  and  laughing  at  all  that  is  facred."  We  find  by  this  paf- 
fage,  that  Govea  was  a  laugher,  and  that  he  was  once  in- 
clined to  the  Proteftant  Religion.  The  following  verfes  re- 
late to  Govea's  infidelity : 

Anton i  Goveane,  tua  haec  Marrana  propago 
In  caslo  et  cellis  non  putat  efte  Deum. 

That  is, 

ec  Anthony  Govea,    you  Lawyers   imagine   that  God    is 
*'  neither  in  heaven,  nor  in  the  cellar.'* 

Thefe 
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Thefe  verfes  were  made  in  anfwer  to  this  diflich,  which  had 
been  written  againft  a  counfellor  : 

Dum  tonar,   in  cellas  propero  pede  Vallius  imaS 
Confugit :  in  ceilis  rton  putat  eiTe  Deuiru 

That  is, 

"  When  it  thunders,  De  Valee  makes  all  the  hafte  he 
*c  can  into  the  deepeft  cellars  :  he  fancies  that  God  is  not 
"  in  the  cellars." 

Thefe  four  verfes  are  to  be  found  in  the  firfl  Scaligerana* 
where  there  are  fome  obfervations  to  Govea's  honour :  as, 
"  Govea  was  a  learned  man,  a  powerful  logician,  and  a 
"  very  good  French  poet ;  for  he  fpoke  fuch  good  French, 
*c  that  you  would  never  have  taken  him  for  a  Spaniard." 
In  the  fecond  Scaligerana,  Calvin's  charge  of  atheifm  againil 
Govea  is  faid  to  be  flanderous  :  4C  Govea  was  a  learned  Por- 
"  tuguefe  ;  Calvin  calls  him  an  atheift,  which  he  was  not  ; 
(i  he  ought  to  have  known  him  better." 

GOULART  (SIMON),  a  very  ingenious  arid  learned 
man,  was  born  at  Senlis  near  Paris  upon  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber 1543,  and  was  one  of  the  moft  indefatigable  writers  ofBayie's 
thefe  latter  times.  This  appears  by  the  great  number 
works,  on  which  he  either  wrote  notes,  or  fummaries  of,  or 
tranfiated  into  French,  or  compofed  himfelf.  After  he  had 
iludied  Theology  at  Geneva,  he  was  ordained,  nnd  fucceeded 
Calvin,  who  died  in  1564,  in  the  miniftry  there;  which 
office  he  held  and  performed  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  3d  of  February  1628.  Plutarch's  works 
tranfiated  into  French  by  Amiot,  and  St.  Cyprian's  workSj 
are  in  the  lift  of  thole,  on  which  he  wrote  notes.  Scaliger 
had  a  great  efteem  for  him.  u  Monfieur  Goulart's  lucubra- 
*6  tions  on  St.  Cyprian's  works  are  very  ufefuL  He  was  art 
*  *  ingenious  man,  who  learned  all  he  knew  without  the  aifift- 
6C  ance  of  a  mafter.  He  applied  himfelf  but  late  to  thg 
<f  Latin  tongue,  when  I  was  at  Geneva. — He  has  laboured 
"  fo  well  and  fo  prettily  on  his  St.  Cyprian,  that  I  have  read 
*<  it  from  trft  the  beginning  to  the  end."  He  made  a  large 
collection  of  very  remarkable  hiftories.  He  has  tranfiated 
into  French  a  great  many  books  ;  among  the  reft,  the 
Works  of  Seneca,  which  were  publifhed  in  two  volumes  4to^ 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1590.  He  wrote  alfo  feteral  treatifes  of 
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•otion,  upon  moi.i!  I'uhje/b,  a  I  ^on  the  occurrences  of 
hLs  time.  H'  Aul)i;Mu  commends  thefe  laft  works  ;  for  hav- 
ing mentioned  the  titles  ;;f  fome  books  of  that  kind,  he  goes 
on  thus:  "  To  which  1  ihail  add  the  learned  pathetic  writ- 
44  inns  abound  in..';  \\ith  flrong  arguments  which  Simon 
''  Goulart  dr  Scnlis  publifhed  on  fcvcral  occafions  ;  a  man 

41   worthy  to  write  hittory,  if  his  character  would  fufFer  him 
torn.  Hi,  J 

HT.J. ch.23. *.'  to   write  without  partiality."  .ien   he  did   not  put  his 

name  to  hi  1  <>oks,  he  ufed  to  mark  it  by  thefe  three  initial 
letters  S  G.  S.  which  fignified,  "  Simon  Goulart  of  Senlis." 
He  was  mod  uncommonly  acquainted  with  all  the  particu- 
lars, relating  to  books  and  authors;  infomuch,  that  Henry 
llf.  fent  a  man  on  purpofe  to  Geneva,  in  order  to  know  from 
hiiii  who  the  author  was,  that  afTumed  the  name  of  Stepha- 
nus  Junius  Brutus,  for  the  fake  of  publifhing  fome  very  re- 
publican maxims.  Goulart  was  in  the  fecret,  but  would 
never  reveal  it,  for  fear  of  expofing  and  hurting  thofe,  who 
were  concerned  in  it.  The  titles  of  his  numerous  perform- 
ances may  be  read  in  Niceron's  memoires,  but  are  not  of 
confequence  enough  to  tranfcribe  ;  efpecially,  as  the  princi- 
pal of  them  have  been  mentioned. 


GOURNAY  (M^RY  DE  JARS  Lady  of),  a  celebrated 
female  wit  in  France,  was  the  daughter  of  William  de  Jars, 
lord  of  Neufoi  and  Gournay,  by  his  wife  Joan  de  Hacque- 
ville,  hfter  of  Mr.  de  Kacquevi:le,  preiident  of  the  great- 
council,  and  of  Charles  de  Hacqueville  of  Soiflbns.  Thus 
£he  was  related  to  feveral  eminent  and  noble  families  in 
Paris,  but  born,  as  it  is  faid,  in  Gafcony  about  the  year 
1565  (A).  From  her  infancy  me  had  a  firong  turn  to  lite- 
rature, to  this  (he  devoted  her  whole  time  and  attention,  and 
her  progrefs  was  ib  quick  that  {he  prefently  outitript  all  her 
matter^.  The  famous  Montague  publiminj;  his  firlt  eflays 
about  this  time  ;  it  was  not  long  before  they  came  to  the 
hands  of  thi-s  lady,  {he  read  them  over  with  e:gcrne(V',  was 
infinitely  delighted  with  them  ;  conceived  the  higheft  efteem, 
and  exprefil-d  the  ^reateft  kindnefs  for  the  author. 

1~y  ' 

Thefe  declarations  fo  much  to  his  honour,  foon  reached 
the  ear  of  Montngne,  who  made  a  great  many  reflections  on 
the  occafion  in  praife  of  madamoifelle  de  Gournay's  talents. 
Hence  her  eftecm  grew  into  a  high  degree  of  reverential  a'f- 
fe<5iion  :  fo  that  happening  to  lofe  her  father,  who  died  not 
long  after,  fhe  adopted  in  his  (read  that  charming  writer, 

(A)  EoisRobeH  inPecueilde  bons  however,  Mr,  Bayle  imagines  her  to 
contss,  &c,  p.  158,  Dutch  edition  j  beapariiian, 

even 
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even  before  fne  had  feen  him.  But  as  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1588,  and  continued  a  good  part  of  the  year  in  that  metro- 
polis, fhe  made  him  a  vifit  on  purpcfe,  that  fhe  might  know 
the  face  of  her  father  by  alliance,  to  whom  fhe  {hewed  no  lefs 
refpecl:  and  zeal  than  fhe  testified  for  her  natural  parent.  She 
prevailed  with  her  mother,  the  lady  de  Gournay,  to  take  him 
with  them  to  their  houfe  at  Gournay,  where  he  paiTed  two 
or  three  months,  in  many  diftinct  vifits  which  he  made  there, 
being  entertained  with  all  p;  ffible  civility  and  kino'nefs. 

In  ihort,   our  young  devotee  to  the  mufes,   was  fo  wedded 
to  books  of  polite  literature  in  general,  and  Montagne's  efTays 
in  particular,  that   fhe  refolved  never  to  have  any  other  huf- 
band   than    her  own   honour,  improved  by  read  ng  thofe  and 
fuch  like  performances.     Nor  was  Montagne  fparing  to  pay 
thejuft  tribute  of  his  gratitude.     He  even  foretold  in  the  fe- 
cond  book  of  his  Lffays,  that  fhe   would  be  capable  of  the 
firft  rate  productions.     The  connexion  was  cai.icd   through 
the  family,  Montagne's  daughter,  the  vifcoun -efs  de  j.  maches, 
always  claimed  madamoifelle  de  Jars  as  a  filler,    and  the  lat- 
ter dedicated  her  piece,   "  Le  Boupet  de  Piede,  '   to  this  fifter. 
Thus  fhe  patted  many  years  blefiing  and  bielt  in  this   new 
alliance,    and    when   fhe  received    tr.e    melancholy   news    of 
Montagne's  death,  fhe  croffed  almoft  the  whole  kingdom  of 
France,  by  the  help  of  a  parTport,  not  lefs   prompted  by  her 
own  inclination,  than  moved   by  the  refpedt   of  this  father's 
widow  and  daughter,  who  invited  her  to  come   and  mingle 
her  tears    and    lamentations,    which    were   exceffive,    with 
theirs  (B).     Nor  did  her  piety   and   filial  regard  flop   here. 
She  revifed,  corrected  and   reprinted  an  edition  of  his  Eilays 
in  1635,    to  which   fhe  prefixed  a  preface,  where   her  heart 
burfts  out  into  the  ftrongeft  exprefiions  of  efleem  and  devotion 
for  his  memory. 

The  dedication  was  addrefied  to  cardinal  Richlieu,  who 
was  this  lady's  patron  ;  and  to  enable  her  to  fet  up  a  coach 
with  a  fuitable  equipage,  offered  on  that  condition  to  enlarge 
the  fmall  penfion,  which  had  been  granted  to  her  by  the 
king,  but  (he  declined  this  kindnefs  :  fhe  looked  upon  the 
penfion  purely  as  a  teftimony  of  her  merit,  and  in  that  light 
it  was  very  acceptable  to  her;  there  was  a  peculiai  recom- 
mendation therefore  in  the  fmallnefs  of  it ;  by  that  means  all 
reflections  of  a  dependence  were  cut  off",  which  would  una- 
voidably attend  its  enlargement.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
value  of  it  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  exad  care  that  was 

(B)  Pafquier's  Letters,  vol.  ii: 

K  k  3  taken 
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taken  in  the  punclnal  payment.  This  was  owing  to  the  in- 
tendant's  cfteem  who  had  the  charge  of  it,  and  fo  was  arc 
additional  alteration  of  her  own  worth,.  The  truth  is,  fhc 
was  much  refpectccl,  not  only  by  thole  minifters,  but  a  lib  by 
the  molt  eminent  perfons  in  France  and  elfcwhere.  The 
cardinals  Rich  I  P.  u,  Bcntivoglio,  Du  Perron  ;  St.  Francis  dc 
Sales,  Mr.  Cofpcan  bilhop  of  Nantes,  Rochpozay  bifhop 
of  Poitiers,  Godeau,  bifhop  of  Vence,  the  chancellor  Seguier, 
Charles  I.  duke  of  Mantua,  and  count  d' Alais,  kept  a cor- 
lefpondence  with  her  by  letters,  and  feveral  of  both  fexcs, 
greatly  diftinguifhed  by  their  wit  and  learning,  held  alfo  a 
commerce  with  her  by  the  fame  canal  ;  as  for  inftance,  Juftus 
Lipfius,  Balzac  and  Mainard,  Heinfius,  Casfar  Copazzio, 
fecretary  to  the  town  of  Naples,  and  Charles  Pinto,  poet- 
lauieat  to  that  republic,  Mr.  dePuy,  madam  de  Loges,  and 
Anne  Maria  Schurman,  who  all  gave  her  the  higheft  en- 
comiums. She  was  like  wife  very  well  received,  and  always 
welcome  to  the  princeffes  of  the  blood  ;  and  her  company 
was  particularly  courted  by  the  duke  de  Retelois,  eldeft  ion  to 
the  duke  de  Nevers,  who  though  of  a  very  courtly  and  gal- 
lant temper,  yet  would  leave  any  other  lady  for  her  converfa- 
tion,  whether  he  faw  her  at  his  fitter's,  or  met  her  at  his 
aunt's,  madam  de  Longuevillc,  or  the  countefs  of  Soiflbns, 
where  he  went  fometimes  ;  on  the  other  hand,  (he  was  vifited 
frequently  by  many  of  the  literati,  and  (he  could  reckon  a- 
mong  her  friends,  monfieur  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer,  the  prior 
Ogier.  and  his  brother ;  mellieurs  le  Habert,  Cerifai,  Leftoile, 
Boifrobert,  de  Revol,  Colietot,  Malieville,  befides  the  abbe 
de  Maroles,  all  perfons  well  known  to  the  republic  of  letters,, 
\vho  efteemed  this  friendfliip  an  honour  to  them. 

However,  fhe  did  not  efcape  the  fate  which  conftantly  at- 
tends the  moft  eminent  wits,  Afperfion  and  abufe  is  a  tax 
which  has  always  been  laid  on  fuperior  excellence,  and  madam 
de  Gournay  was  not  without  her  (hare  of  iuch  taxes.  UpcA 
the  aflaffinatibn  of  Henry  IV.  by  Ravillac  the  Jefuit  in  I  6  10, 
it  was  remembered  that  Mariana,  a  general  of  that  order  in 
Spain,  had  publiihed  a  book  in  1598  (cl,  in  the  preface  of 
which,  manv  things  wtre  advanced  in  favour  of  Jaques  Cle- 
ment, who  ftabbed  his  predeceilbr  Henry  III.  Both  Papifts 
and  Proteftants  fell  upon  the  Jeluits  in  emulation  of  each 
other.  Father  Coton  an  eminent  member  of  the  fociety,  un- 
dertook their  vindication,  and  was  anfwered  in  a  piece  en- 
t.iiied,  Anti-Coton. 

(c)  The  title  of  it  is,  De  Rege  &     their  firft  Inftitution.     See  his  ar- 
is  inrtitutione ;     Of    Kings   and     tide. 
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Our  authorefs  engaged  in  this  difpute,  and  publifhed  feme 
books  in  favour  of  the  Jefuits  againft  the  Anti-Coton. 
Hereupon,  there  came  out  the  fame  year  1610,  "The 
"  Thanks  of  the  Butter- women  of  Paris,  &c."  (D)  where- 
in fhe  was  not  only  ridiculed  on  account  of  her  age,  but  even 
reproached  with  leading  a  moft  diflblute  life,  and  characteriz- 
ed as  a  common  proftitute.  Thefe  were  attacks  made  in 
that  part  where  the  fex  is  moft  fenfible;  and  as  the  offence 
came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  judge,  fhe  therefore  pre- 
fented  a  petition  to  the  lieutenant  Criminal,  praying  that  the 
fatire  might  be  prohibited  as  a  fcandalous  libel,  a  piece  of 
juftice  which  could  not  well  be  refufed,  efpecially,  as  fhe  bore 
the  general  character  of  a  virtuous  lady,  and  the  calumny 
was  uniupported  by  any  kind  of  proofs.  However,  the  wits 
did  not  fpare  to  make  her  perfon,  which  indeed,  was  far  from 
being  the  moft  engaging,  the  fubjecT:  of  their  mirth  and  ral- 
lery(E).  Among  others,  the  cardinal  du  Perron,  notvvith- 
ftandin^  he  is  in  the  catalogue  of  thofe  who  commended  her, 
yet  in  this  particular,  carried  the  injury  beyond  all  bounds. 
This  cardinal  being  told  by  Pelletier,  that  he  had  met  the 
lady  going  to  prefent  the  juft  mentioned  petition,  faid,  he  did 
not  believe  the  lieutenant  would  receive  it,  fince  few  per- 
fons  would  care  for  the  trouble  of  putting  fuch.  an  order  in 
execution,  and  continued  hLj,  as  for  what  is  ailerted,  that  fhe 
ferved  the  public,  it  was  fo  privately  done,  that  it  is  only 

(D)    The    whole    title    is,     The  "  that   young    virgin    of    fifty-five 

Thanks    of    the    Butter-women    of  "  years,    who  took   upon   them   to 

Paris,     to    the    fieur   de    Courbozon  "  publim.  vindications  of  the  Jefuits, 

Montgomery,     who    it    feems    had  "  as    though    they   were  concerned 

wrote  a  pamphlet,  intituled,  LeFleau  "   with    them,     becaufe    they    have 

d'  Ariftogiton  ;   A  fcourge  for  Arif-  "  been  called  back  and  reftored,    at 

togiton,  or,  for  the  flanderer  of  the  "  the  fuit,  requeft,  and  follicitation 

Jefuits,    under    the   name  of    Ami-  "  of    Venus's   port- boy.       Further, 

coton.     In  the  thanks,  &c.  are  thefe  "  father    Cotton     addreifed    himfelf 

bitter  railleries.     Particularly,  by  the  "  nrll  to  a  lady  Carabine,    who  had 

noble  vindication  of  the  father's  Je-  "  fpent  all  her  powder  and  fliot  in 

fuits,  who  follow   the   example    and  "  defence    of   that    venerable    man, 

directions    of    the   lady   de  Gournai,  "  and    hnving    afterwards    directed 

"  who  has  always  ferved   the  public  "  the  fieur  de  Courbozon  to  the  fhop 

**  well,"  ye  have  caufed  to  be   pub-  "  where  this  ammunition    is    fold, 

lifned  a  week   ago,  &c.     And    fome  "  they  made  him  adl:  the  part  of  a 

pages    lower,     "  There    have    been  "  defperate  foldier,  like   the  forlorn 

"fome    unfkilful     perfons   of    la^e,  "  hope  of  an  army." 

"  fays  a  Butter- worn  an  to  Courbo-  (E)  Beficles     the    Butter- woman's 

fe  zon,  who  pretended   to  encroach  Thanks,    &c.     there     was    another 

"  upon    you,     and    to    intice    your  piece  in  the  fame  abufive  ftrain,  pub- 

<l  cuftomers  away.     As  for  inftance,  liflied  with  the  title  of   Aini-Goujr- 

f(  one  Pelletier  and  the  lady  Gournai,  nay. 

K  k  4  affirmed 
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affirmed  by  guck,  and  to   persuade  us  to  the  contrary,   let  her 
but  prefix  her  pi«£lur_'  to  her  book. 

She  wrote  feveral  things  in  profe  and  vcrfV,  which  were  col- 
lected into  one  volume  and  publiflied  by  herMf  in  16:56,  with 
this  title,  Les  Avis,  et  les  prcfens  de  la  DcTioifelle  de  G<m  nai  ; 
i  e.  "  The  Adv'u-es  ;.nd  Prefents  of  the  Lady  ( Journay."  Thus 
fhe  took  leave  of  the  prefc,  (lie  was  now  upon  the  verge  of  feven- 
ty,  yet  fhe  iurvived  that  j-triod  many  years,  not  meeting  with 
death  till  1645,  on  the  i  3th  of  July,  at  t!  a  e  of  fourfcore. 
She  died  at  Paris,  and  was  interred  in  the  cl.urch  of  b't. 
1:  Tsfrschius  ;  feveral  epitaphs  were  compofed  for  her  by  Mn. 
Francis,  and  Charles  Ogler,  Menace,  Valo'?,  Patin,  ) •  rancis 
and  F;vlix,  La  Morhe  L:\  Vayer,  and  others.  Mr.  Sorel 
has  fketched  her  character  as  follow?.  Having  obferved  t; 
fhe  was  juftly  placed  among  the  mod  iiluftiic^s  and  ingeni- 
ous virgins,  he  proceeds  in  thcfe  terms:  "  I  value  her  flill 
"  more  for  her  gcnerofity,  good-nature,  and  other 'incom- 
<;  parable  virtues,  thin  for  her  learning.  But  yet  it  muft  be 
*'  confefTed,  that  fhe  had  always  forne  refentment  againil  the 
<c  new  authors  of  her  time  ;  nor  was  it  without  reafon,  for 
*4  they  took  a  delight  in  conftantly  playing  her  fome  trick  or 
6C  another.  They  that  have  been  acquainted  with  her  for- 
<£  merlv,  know  that  fhe  was  in  a  terrible  paffion  (F),  when 

"  flic 

(F)  The  haslinefs  oT  her  temper,  what  hafly,  (he  fell  into  a  paffion  at 
gave  occafion  to  the  fallowing  ftory.  the  fight  of  tliis  third  Racan,  and 
inferted  amonc,  B,is  Pvoberrs  pretty  without  giving  tune  to  fpeak,  (he 
tales,  intituled,  The  three  Racans.  cried  out  in  a  fury.  "  Shail  I  fee 
Where  it  is  fuppofed  the  lady  de  "  nothing  but  Racan's  all  my  life 
Gournay  longed  to  be  acquainted  "  time."  And  arming  herfeif  with 
•with  the  marquis  de  Racan,  v;he  e-  her  flipper,  fjie  beat  him  found!/ 
upon,  a  man  of  wit,  pcifu.ideu  hi.n  wi'.h,  it,  and  thruA  him  out  of  doors, 
to  mai'e  her  a  vifit  5  but  know^n^  giving  him  all  the  opprobious  lan- 
the  time  appointed  for  it,  he  was  fo  gnage  her  '  anger  could  fuggefh 
wicked  as  to  fend  to  the  lady,  a  little  The  poor  marquis  wag  fo  confound- 
before,  a  gentleman  ot  the  courr, who  ed,  that  he  did  not  kr.o-.v  what  to 
pretended  he  was  the  marquis  r'e  anfwer,  and  went  away  concluding 
Racan.  This  vifit  beinj  made,  the  this  learned  lady  was  grown  mad. 
contriver  of  the  plot  went  himfelf  to  This  ftory  is  inierted  in  the  fecond 
the  lady,  and  faid  he  was  the  mar-  part  of  the  Menagiana,  printed  in 
«}uis  de  Racan,  he-was  admitted,  and  '695;  but,  however-,  ir  is  a  little 
pretended  to  wcnder  "how  another  inconfiftent  wirh  another  in  the  firft 
could  be  fo  bold  as  to  borrow  his  part,  printed  in  1691  where  thefs 
name  and  perfonate  him.  in  order  to  two  wits  are  reprefemed  as  living  in 
make  the  lady  a  vifit.  He  was  no  the  higheil  degree  of  familiar  frieud- 
f^Oiier  gone  but  in  carne  the-  true  fnip.  Ivlonfieur  de  Racan,  fays  Me - 
K;:can.  The  Iac3y  wis  immediately  rage,  went  one  day  to  viftt  made- 
ai:qu£.nted  therewith.  She  was  of  moifeik  de  Gournay,  who  fliewed 
and  conicqusnrlv  fojiie-  LIm  fome  epigrams  flit:  had  made, 

and 
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"  (he  mentioned  perfons  of  the  new  party,  or  of  the  new 
<c  cabal.  This  was  her  blind  fide.  There  is  matter  enough 

D 

*c  for  a  copious  difcourfe  upon  the   language,  both  in  what 

"  fhe  has  been  heard  to  fay  of  it,  and  by  what  {be  wrote  of 

e;  it,     They  who  are  not  old  enough  to  have  converfed  with 

(<  her,  muft  confult  her   book,    Les  Avis,   &c.      They  will 

<c  find  there  feveral  chapters  concerning  the  French  language, 

<c  and  particularly,  a  chapter  concerning  diminutions,    and 

"  forne  relating  to  poetry,   in  all  which,  file  would  bring  into 

"  ufe  compound  words  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  tongue, 

*'  and  would  have  Ronfard's  language  to   continue   for  ever. 

w  <««••  * 

"  without  the  leaft  exception  "  (c).  To  this  let  us  add  a 
remark  of  the  abbe  Marolcs,  fpeaking  of  her,  has  thefe 
words:  "  This  good  lady,  whom  I  always  efteemed,  and 
*'  whom  I  ufed  to  vifit  often  privately,  had  an  upright  and 
"  generous  foul  ;  her  beauty  was  of  the  mind  rather  than  of 
"  the  body  j  {he  knew  a  great  many  things,  which  perfons 
<c  of  her  (ex  feldom  know>;  we  have  feveral  works  of  her's 
<c  both  in  profe  and  verfe.  Thofe  who  pretended  to  turn 
"  her  into  ridicule-  h?.d  no  reafon  to  boaft  cf  it."  We  (hall 
conclude  with  the  eulogium  of  Dominic  Eaudius,,  who  ftiles 
her  '*•  the  French  Syren  and  the  Tenth  ?/lufc." 

and     afked    his    opinion     of    them.  "  a  very  indifferent  foup  j'    Madam, 

'*  They  are  good  for  nothing,"  fays  replied,  the    marquis,     "  it  is  foup 

de  Racan,    "  they    have  no   edge  :"'  "  after  the   Greek   fafhion."     See  a 

the  lady  replied,   "  he  muft  not  rnind  ft  cry  i-i"  rhe  like  kind  in  Coftar'sde- 

'*  that,    they   were    Epigrams     after  fence  of  Voiture,   p.  2.74. 
"  the  Greek  fafhion."         hey    \vcnt          (G-   Sore!   de  la  connoilTance  des 

afterwards  to  dine  together  at  mon-  bons  livres,   p.  m.    418,  459.     This 

fieur  de  Lome's,    a  phyfician    at   the  paiTion  of  our   authorefs  is  ridiculed 

wells  of  Bourbon.     The  doctor  en-  by  Menage,    in   the   Petition  of  the 

tertained    them  with   a  foup   which  Dictionaries.     There   is  an  excellent 

was    not    very    good  j     whereupon,  criticifm    upon,  the   fubjecl  in   Bru- 

mademoifelle    de    Gournay     turning  yere's  charadters,  entituled,  Of  fome 

herfelf  to  Racan,  faid,    "Sir,  here's  ufages,  p.  635.  Paris  edition. 

GOWER  (JOHN  Efq;}  an  eminent  Englifh  poet  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  contemporary  with  Chaucer  ;  he  v/as  un- 
doubtedly defcended  from  an  ancient  family  of  note.  Le- 
land  tells  us  he  was  of  the  Gowers  of  Stitenham,  in  York- 
fhire,  which  is  that  of  the  prefent  earl  Gower,  and  being 
herein  followed  by  Bale,  Pitts,  Stowe,  and  Fuller,  this  opi- 
nion has  generally  prevailed  ;  notwithflanding,  a  late  author 
has  {hewn  the  improbability  of  it,  from  the  wide  difference 
between  their  arms  ;  the  family  of  Stitenham  bearing  Barry  Pee™ 
of  eight,  argent  and  gules,  over  ail  a  crofs  fieury,  fable.  Creft,vo!.iv. 
on  a  wreath  a  Wolf  pafiant  argent^  collard  and  chained  or;P-244« 

whereas 
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where  is  the  arms  of  our  poet  were  ardent,  a  chevron  azure, 

M      A  1^ 

three  Leopards  heads  thereon,  or,  their   tongues    crulcs,  two 

I  Ml 

Angels  fupporters,  and  on  the  creft  a  Talhot,     Hence  Wales 
p. 4:  is  alligned  for  his  country,   nnd    firms  to  have  a  better  claim 

to  him.  Caxton  and  Bart^elette  the  two  firfl  printers  of  his 
work,  exprcfsly  call  him  a  native  of  that  country  ;  and  in 
fupport  of  that  conjcvture  it  has  been  obferved,  that  there  is 
a  part  of  Glamorganshire  called  Gower  or  Guwcrland,  divid- 
ed into  Kaft  and  V/Hl  Gowerland  (A),  and  that  the  cnftle 
of  Swanzey,  the  chief  town  of  thu  former  divifion,  was  the 
paternal  eftate  of  Henry  Gower,  bifhop  of  St.  David's  in 
1326  (B)  :  And  as  this  prelate  furvived  till  the  year  1347,  at 
which  time  our  poet  mud  have  been  twenty-five  years  of  age 
at  leaft  (c),  it  is  very  poflible  that  he  was  bred  at  Oxford, 
and  at  Merton- college,  whereof  his  name  fake  of  St.  David's 
had  been  a  fellow,  as  had  alfo  our  author's  intimate  friend* 
Ralph,  or  Nicholas  Strode. 

Sometime  after  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  removed  to  the 
Middle-Temple  in  the  view  of  irudying  the  law,  to  which 
he  applied  with  fo  much  diligence  and  fuccefs,  that  he  be- 
came very  eminent  in  that  profeffion.  However,  this  fludy 
did  not  engrofs  his  whole  attention  ;  he  was  well  read  in  po- 
lite literature,  and  had  an  excellent  tafte  therein,  particularly 
for  poetry,  upon  which  he  fpent  fome  of  his  leifure  hours. 
It  was  this  part  of  his  character,  that  firft  brought  him  into 
the  knowledge  and  acquaintance  of  Chaucer,  which  afterwards 
grew  into  a  very  warm  friendlTiip.  Many  circumftances  con- 
duced to  unite  thefe  two  fathers  of  Englifh  poetry  ;  there  was 
a  great  likenefs  in  their  tempers,  and  though  Gower  was  the 
eldelt  man,  yet  probably  the  difference  in  their  age  was  in- 
confiderable  :  tliey  were  likewife  of  the  fame  party,  Chaucer 
had  attached  himfelf  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancader, 
uncle  to  Richard  II.  and  Gower  adhered  as  iteadily  to 
Wodeftoke,  duke  of  G'ouceder,  another  of  the  king's 
uncle's  (P);  add  to  this,  Gower  was  25  much  offended  with 
and  cenlured  as  freely,  the  vices  of  the  clergy  as  Chaucer  did, 


(A)  Cpllin's  Peerage  of  England, 
vol.  v.  p.  14.  who  obferves  ihat 
from  hence  the  noble  family  of  Her- 
bert, when  earls  oi  Huntingdon, deriv'd 
the  title  of  barons  Go-.vtr,  and  that 
this  title  by  the  mani^ji  of  Eliza- 
beth, fole  daughter  of  William,  earl 
of  Huntingdon,  and  lord  Herbert  of 
Gower  came  to  Sir  Charles  Somerfer, 
Jcnight  of  the  garter,  and  is  bore  ac 


th  5  day  by  his  defcendent  Noel,  duke 
of  Beaufort,  who  is  lord  of  Rag- 
land,  Chepitow  and  Gower. 

' }'.)  Godwin   de   prseful      p.  610, 
6  1 1 .  and  Leland  Collt&an.  torn.  cxi. 

p.  54- 

(c)  He  was  before  Chaucer,  who 
was  born  in  i  328. 

(D)  See  more  of  this  hereafter. 

anj 
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and  therefore,  no  wonder  that  they  were  fo  very  intimate, 
that  they  conferred  together  about  their  works,  and  that 
fometimes  they  argued  warmly  with  each  other  without 
anger,  and  rallied  without  pique  j  of  which  Leland  fpeaks 
with  fo  much  pleafure,  and  obferves,  that  the  only  real  dif- 
pute  between  them,  was  which  fhould  honour  the  other 
moft  (E).  Though  Gower  was  born  firft,  yet  he  outlived 
Chaucer,  and  is  therefore  faid,  not  only  to  be  Chaucer's  fcho- 
lar,  but  his  fuccefTor  in  the  lawrel. 

However,  he  took  care  that  his  inclination  and  genius  for 
poetry,  fhould  be  no  hinderance  to  the  purfuit  of  his  graver 
ftudies ;  on  the  contrary,  while  his  poetical  fame  was  daily 
increafing  by  his  performances  that  way,  he  was  moft  atten- 
tive to  eftablifh  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer  ;  and  he  reaped 
the  advantage  of  both.  In  the  firft  character  he  became 
a  favourite  of  his  prince,  king  Richard  II.  infomuch,  that  one 
day  his  majefty  taking  his  diverfion  on  the  Thames,  fent  for 
our  poet,  who  was  in  a  boat  near  him,  into  his  barge,  and 
honoured  him  with  his  royal  command  to  exert  his  poetical 
talent  upon  fome  ufeful  fubject  (F).  He  obeyed  the  royal 
mandate,  and  produced  his  ConfeiHo  Amantis,  containing  a 
kind  of  poetical  fyftem  of  morality,  in  the  conclufion  where- 
of, he  gave  the  king  occafionally  a  great  deal  of  good  advice, 
and  that  upon  very  delicate  fubjecls,  with  much  dignity  and 
freedom ;  fo  that  by  this  and  other  works,  he  obtained  what 
is  moft  valuable  in  life,  the  general  opinion  of  being  a  good 
man,  and  was  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  the  MORAL 
Gower  (G)  :  And  not  without  reafon,  fince  they  not  only 
fhewed  he  had  efcaped  the  general  infection  of  thofe  luxuri- 
ous times,  but  had  alfo  the  courage  and  virtue  to  attempt 
ftemming  the  tide  of  corruption,  and  that  in  a  way  too,  which 
proved  at  the  fame  time  his  good  fenfe  and  happy  addrefs, 
to  inftil  the  principles  of  morality  under  the  garb  of  pleafant 
tales,  as  he  did  (H),  being  the  only  method  left  of  attempting 

it, 

(E)  Leland  comment,  de  fcriptor.     Englifh   in  Biogr.  Britan.   under  our 
Britan.     Chaucer's  Works  by  Uirey,     author's  article. 

p.  333.    Gower's  Confeflio  Amantis,  (H)  One  of  thefe   from  his  Con- 

fol.  190.  edit.  1432.  feffio  Amantis,  is  turned  into  modern 

(F)  Prologue   to  the  Confeffio  A-  Englifh  in  Biogr.  Brit.     The  clofe  of 
mantis.  it  feems   to   be    one  of  thofe  altera- 

(G)  This  was   firft  given  him  by  tions,  which  are  faid    to  be  made  by 
Chaucer,  at  the   clofe  of  his  Troilys  our  author  in   this  work,   after   this 
and  Creffida  j  in  a  ftanza  beginning  king's  depofition.     For  in  contrafting 
thus,  "  O  moral  Gower,   this  boke  I  the  different  fates  of  a  good  and  bad 
'*  direile,  &c."     See  it  in   modern  fovereign,  he  intimates  that  the  end 

of 
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it,    with  any   hopes  or  profpefl  of  fua.  fs,  in  that  wiM  and 


wanton  a 


In  the  other  part  of  his  character  as  a  lawyer  he  made  fo 
confidcrable  a  figure,  that  lie  is  (aid  to  he  raifed  to  the  firfl: 
rank,  in  that  pioleiiion,  and  to  have  far  chief  juftice  of  the 
Common  Ple.^  (i).  However  that  he,  it  is  certain  he  was 
very  eminent  for  his  knowledge  this  way  ;  and  as  he  was  at- 
tached in  fome  fignal  manner  to  the  fervice  of  Thomas  of 
Woodllock,  rirft  earl  of  Buckingham,  and  then  duke  of  Glou- 
cefter  j  it  is  moil-probable,  that  he  belonged  to  that  prince  in 
the  way  of  his  profeflion.  It  is  well  known,  that  not  only 
the  king  and  prince  of  Wales,  but  all  the  piinces  of  the 
blood  had  their  Handing  council  learned  in  the  law,  who  were 
heard  in  pailiament,  in  cafe  any  bill  was  read,  that  might  be 
detrimental  to  their  interefts ;  hence  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that  Gower  was  of  this  prince's  council,  or  his  chancellor, 
that  is  the  chief  of  his  lawyers,  and  he  who  directed  how 


of  the  latter  would  be  to  ftarve  with 
hunger  and  want.  Agreeably  to 
which  we  find  him  nflferting  in  his 
Council  of  the  depofition  of  Rich:1*, I 
II.  That  the  king  being  informed 
that  the  nobles  who  had  taken  up 
arms  for  his  refloration,  had  been 
fubdued  and  put  to  death,  took  it  fo 
much  to  heart,  that  he  refufed  ail 
nourishment,  and  died  of  voluntary 
famine  in  the  cafUe  of  Pontefrac"r. 
Whence  by  the  way  it  may  be  infer- 
red too,  that  this  account  of  the  end 
of  that  unfortunate  prince,  was  molt 
pleafing.  to  Henry  IV  :  Since  the 
fame  account  is  given  by  Thomas 
Otterburne,  a  Francifcan  or  Gray 
friar  who  flouri/hed  in  his  time,  in 
Ins  Chronica  Regum  Angliae,  p.  229. 
and  John  Rous  in  his  Hiftoria  Re- 
gum  Anglise,  p.  206.  tells  alfo  the 
fame  ftory.  Whereby  the  favourers 
of  Henry  the  IVth's  memory,  have 
fomething  to  offer  in  abatement 
of  that  infamy,  which  has  been 
thrown  upon  him  by  our  beft  hifto- 
rians,  who  unanimously  charge  him 
with  the  murdering  as  well  as  de- 
pofirig  king  Richard. 

(i)  Leland  in  his  Itinerary,  vol. 
vi.  fol.  15.  writes  thus,  ';  The  houfe 
of  Gower  the  poet,  fum  tyme  chief 
judge  of  the  Comruun  Place,  yet  re- 


mayneth  at  Stitenham  in  Yorkfhire, 
and  divers  of  them  fynce  have  been 
knightes."  According  to  this  account 
we  ought  to  inritle  him,  Sir  John 
Cover,  knight,  chief  juftice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  But  Leland  has  this 
memorandum  in  the  fame  work, 
p  61.  "  Mr.  Farraies  told  me,  that 
Gower  the  judge  could  not  be  the 
man,  that  wrote  the  books  in  Eng- 
lifh  ;  for  he  faid,  that  Gower  the 
judge  was  about  Edward  the  fecondes 
time.'  The  writer  of  our  author's 
memoir  in  Biogr.  Brit,  tells  us,  that 
he  had  fought  with  fome  care  for 
this  judge  Gower,  but  wiihout  any 
fuccefs,  and  yet  he  fays  it  is  highly 
probable  there  was  a  judge  of  this 
name,  and  not  at  all  improbable  that 
our  poet  was  the  fame  man.  But  for 
this  no  fupport  is  offered  except  the 
following  may  be  deemed  one,  that 
from  the  different  bearing  of  their 
arms,  Leland  feems  to  be  miftaken 
in  afferting  our  poet  to  be  of  the  Sti- 
tenham family,  and  Mr.  Ferrares 
was  in  the  right,  becaufe  Leland 
takes  notice  of  feveral  other  families 
of  the  name  of  Gower,  fettled  in 
divers  parts  of  the  kingdom";  the: 
pertinence  of  which  is  left  to  the 
reader's  judgment. 
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juilice  was  to  be  adminiftered,  and  his  prerogative  maintain- 
ed in  his  honours,  lordfhips  and  manors.  Our  author  alfo 
made  his  mufe  pay  the  tribute  of  her  tears  upon  the  death  of 
this  patron,  whole  cruel  murder  at  Calais  he  lamented  in  a 
very  afFe£ing  manner  (K). 

In  fhort,  his  fteady  attachment  to  this  prince,  could  not  but 
creaie   in    him   fome   diflike   to   the   adfpiniftratiph    of  king 
Ricnarcl  his  murderer  (L),  he  did  not  fpare  to  lay   before  his 
majefty  the  luxury   that  prevailed  in  his  court,   the  irreligious 
lives  of  his   clergy,   the  danger  of  lifteniug  to  flatterers,  the 
wickednefs  of  corrupt  judges,  and  the  uncertainty  of  human 
glory  and  happinefs,  even  in  the  moft  exalted  Rates,  efpecial- 
ly,  when  monarchs  ("which  was  his  cafe)    gave    way   to   the 
cruelleft  opprellions  of  the  'people.      In  thefe  fentiments,    as 
foon  as  Henry  IV.  had  got  pofTeffion  of  the"  throne,   and  de- 
pofed  king  Richard,  he  appeared  warmly  on  the   Tide  of  the 
Revolution,  and  added  feveral  hiftorical  pieces  to  his  chronicle, 
called,  Vox  Clamantis,  or,  "  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
"  wildernefs,  &c."  wherein  with  one  hand  he  blackened  the 
character   of  his    old   mafier   Richard,    and   with  the  other 
blanched  that  of  the  new  monarch,  with  the  utmoft  force  of 
his  poetical  pencil. 

In  the  firft  year  of  his  reign,  through  the  decay  of  age, 
being  deprived  of  his  eye-fight,  he  lamented  that  Jofs  not  long 
after  very  pathetically,  in  a  "  Poem  of  the  Commendation 
"  of  Peace,"  where  he  took  his  leave  of  the  rnufes  and  the 
world,  in  fuch  terms  as  plainly  teftify  a  full  fenfe  of  his  ap- 
proaching death  (MJ,  which  accordingly  happened  in  the 

year 

(K)  Both  in  his  Vox  Clamantis,  (M)  This  is  intituled,  Carmen  de 

and  Chronica  Tripartita.  pacis  commendatione  in  laudem  Hen- 

(L)  This  duke  was  at  the  head  of  rici  IV.  at  the  clofe  of  which  is  in- 
thofe  who  took  uo  arms  againft  ferted  in  Latin,  Explicit  carmen,  Sec. 
Richard  and  his  favourites  in  1387  ;  in  Englifh  thus  3  Here  ends  the  poem 
the  king  ordered  him  to  be  feized  and  of  the  Commendation  of  Peace,which 
imprifoned  at  Calais,  where  he  was  his  humble  orator  John  Gower  corn- 
afterwards  faid  to  be  murdered.  Sal-  pofed  in  honour,  and  to  preferve  the 
mon's  Chron.  Hi  ft.  in  the  reign  of  fame  of  his  ferene  fovereign  lord 
Richard  II.  king  Henry  IV. 

Chofen  of  Chrift,  thou  pious  king  wer't  known, 

And  welcome  met  when  claiming  of  thy  own  : 

The  bad  fubdued,  the  good  to  rights  reftored,  ,      . 

To  the  fad  realm  you  fpringing  joys  afford. 

To  me,  great  prince,  thy  hand  benign  and  kind, 

Returned  whate'er  my  better  day  affigned^ 

Let  me  record  this  aft  with  chearful  lay, 

And  the  great  good  with  grateful  thanks  repay. 
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year  1402  (N).  His  remains  were  interred  under  a  fufnptu- 
ous  tomb  in  St.  John's -chappcl,  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
church  of  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  Ovcry  in  Southwark, 
which  kavino  been  reduced  to  ruin  by  a  fire  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  had  been  rcl>uil:  by  our  poet,  partly  at  his  own  ex- 
pence  aflifted  with  contributions  of  his  procuring  (o) :  where 
he  founded  a  chantry  and  endowed  it  with  a  mafs,  daily  to  be 
faid  for  him,  and  an  obit  to  be  performed  the  day  after  the 
feaft  of  St.  Gregory. 

As  fome  part  of  his  character,    is  to   be  learned  from  his 
monument,  we  (hall   give   the    defcription  of  it  from  Stowe, 
(and  others)   who  fays  (p),  that  the  image  of  ftone  lying  up- 
on it,   rcprefents  him  with  long  auburn  hair,  reaching  to  his 
fhoulders  and  curling  up,  a  fmall  curled    beard,    and   on  his 
head  a  chaplet  of  rofes  red,  four  in  number,   [Leland  tdls  us 
there   was  a  wreath  of  joy   interfperfed   with  the    rofes]  an 
habit  of  purple  [Mr.  Speght,  an  older  writer,  fays  greenifh] 
damafk  reaching  down  to  his  feet,  a  collar  of  SS.   gold  about 
his  neck,  under  his  head  the  likenefs  of  three  books,  which 
he  compiled,  Speculum  Meditantis  in  French,  Vox  Claman- 
tis  in  Latin,  the  third,    Confeilio  Amantis  in  Englim.     On 
the  wall  there  was  painted  three  virgins,  Charity,  Mercy  and 
Piety,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,   and  holding  their  proper 
device  in  their  hands  (qj.     Near  them  hangeth  a  table  with 

this 

In  Henry  IVth's  firft  year,  I  loft  my  fight, 
Condemn'd  to  fuffer  life  devoid  of  light, 
All  things  to  time  fubmit,  and  nature  draws, 
What  force  attempts  in  vain  beneaih  her  laws. 
More  I  cannot,  what  tho*  my  will  fupplies, 
My  ebbing  ftrength  all  future  power  denies, 
While  that  remained,   I  wrote  j  now  old  and  weak* 
What  wifdom  dictates  let  young  fcholars  fpeak  j 
Let  him  who  follows  be  fublimer  ftill, 
My  works  are  finifhed,  here  I  drop  my  quill : 
My  parting  words,  may  heavenly  goodnefs  laft, 
And  times  enfuing,  much  excel  the  paft. 

URREY'S  Chaucer,  p,  540* 

(N)  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits.  face  to  his  works  printed  by  Earthe- 

(o)  Matth.  Paris,  p.  233.  and  Lc-  lette  j  Leland's  Colledan.  vol.  iii, 

land's  Colledan-  where   he  calls   it,  p.  48. 

gemiruta  Ecclefia.  (O  The  firft  of  thefe  is  Charity, 

(p)  Howe's  Annals,  p,  226.  pre-  with  this  devife  in  her  hand, 

En  toy  qui  es  fils  <?e  Dieti  le  pete, 
Saune  foit  qui  gift  fc  o?  ceft  piere. 

Through  thee,   of  God,  the  only  Son, 
Es  fav'd,  who  reils  beneath  this  ftone, 
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this  infcription,  Whofo  praieth  for  the  foul  of  John  Gower, 
fo  oft  as  he  does  it,  (hall  have  MD.  Days  of  Pardon.  His 
epitaph  is  four  lines  in  Latin,  which  are  infer  ted  below  for 
a  reafon  which  will  appear  prefently  (R).  The  ornament  of 
the  collar  perfuaded  Leland  that  he  was  a  knight.  Stowe  on 
the  other  hand  infers  from  the  fame  circumftance,  that  he  was 
only  an  efquire.  The  collar  of  S  S.  being  put  on  at  the 
creation  of  efquires.  But  Mr.  Anftis  having  obferved  that 
the  collar  impofed  on  fuch  creations,  was  not  of  gold,  as  this 
of  Gower's  was  but  of  filver  :  informs  us  that  the  collar  of 
S  S.  which  became  afterwards  a  mark  of  dignity,  was  origi- 
nally the  cognizance  or  badge  of  the  houfe  of  LancaRer,  and 
was  worn  by  fuch  as  were  defirous  of  (hewing  their  attach- 
ment to  that  houfe  :  the  fame  author  alfo  remarks  that  Gower 
wearing  a  fwan  appendant  to  his  collar,  was  a  proof  of  his 
attachment  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  whofe  praifes  under, 
that  badge  runs  through  his  work  (s).  Upon  the  whole  then, 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Selden  feems  to  be  the  beft  founded,  who 
concludes  our  poet  to  have  been  only  an  efquire,  from  the  firft 

The  fecond  is  Mercy,  holding  this, 

O  bone  Jefu  fait  tu  mercie, 
A  Tame,  dont  le  corps  gift  igi. 

O  Jefus  kind  thy  mercy  fhew, 

To  the  foul  of  him  that  refts  below. 

The  third  Pity,  holds  this. 

i 

Pur  ta  pite  Jefu  regarde, 

Et  met  ceft  alme  en  faune  garde* 

For  pity's  fake  fweet  Jefu  keep, 

The  foul  of  him  who  here  doth  fleep. 

(R)  Armigeri  fcutum  nihil  a  modo  fert  fibi  lutum, 
Reddidit  immolutum  morti  generate  tributum, 
Spiritus  exutum  fe  gaudeat  effe  folutum, 
Et  ubi  virtutum  regnum  fine  labe  ftatiuum. 

ASHMOLE'S  Theatr.  Chemic.  Britan4  p.  456* 
In  Englilh  thus  : 

His  fhield  henceforth  is  ufelefs  grown, 

To  pay  death's  tribute  (lain, 
His  foul's  with  joyous  freedom  flown, 
"Where  fpotlefs  fpirits  reign. 

In  the  time  of  Stow  the  infcriptions  collar  of  SS,    and  a  new  infcriptloj? 

were  wafhed  out  and  not  legible  j  the  which-  may   be   feen    in   Maitiand's 

effigies  was  alfo  defaced  by  cutting  off  Hift.  of  Lond.  edit.  1739.  p.  797« 
.    the  nofe  and    hands  j    but  in   later         (s)  Anftis's  Regifter  of  the  Garten 

times  was  repaired,    and    now  ap-  vo!   ii.  p.  ii6_,  iiS. 
pears  with  a  fwan  appsndant   to 
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words  pf  his  epitaph^  Armigeri  fcutum,  fr  anefquire's 

&] 

In   rjipe^  to  our    :  learning,  it  appears  to  have  been 

very  e  :\vc  by  his  works  ;  but  there  ii  or.e  mll.mco  of  it 
in  his  printed  work  vol.  iv.  which  has  brought  him  into  the 
chfs  of  the  believers  in  the  Philofopher's  Stone,  whereof  all 
the  old  poets  that  have  handled  thi  Viar  fubje<&,  he  has 

expreffed  h  greatert  propriety  ;  he   difcourfes 

largely  and  learnedly  on  the  hermetic  fcieuce,  fhcws  what 
the  principles  are,  how  much  they  have  been  milbken,  to 
what  vile  ufes  they  have  given  rife,  and  conclu  .'e^,  that  not- 
with'landing  nil  thcfe  frauds,  the  art  is  in  itfelf  true  (u). 
He  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  a  perfon  of  great 
conuderation  in  the  law,  and  his  literature  is  feen  in  his 
works.  Bartheletce,  the  printer  of  the  fecond  edition  of  his 
ConfefHo  Amantis,  obferves  rightly,  that  the  work  abounded 
pler.tioufly  with  eloquent  reafons,  {harp  and  quick  arguments 
and  examples  of  great  authority,  perfuading  to  virtue,  not 
only  taken  out  of  the  poets,  orators,  hiftorians  and  philofo- 
phers,  but  alfo  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  "  There  is," 
continues  he,  u  no  man  but  that  he  maie  by  readynge  this 
"  wark,  £et  rights  great  knowledge,  as  well  for  the  under- 

sJ?  *3  ^^  ^D 

*'  flandynge  of  many  and  diverfe  auclours,  whofe  reafons 
<c  fayenges  and  hiirories  are  translated  into  this  warke,  as  for 
<c  the  plentie  of  .English  words  and  vulgars  (w),  beiides  the 
<c  furtherance  of  the  life  to  virtuJ  Mr.  Anftis,  the  late 
learned  Garter  king  at  arms,  in  compiling  his  hiitory  of  that 
order,  was  much  indebted  to  our  author,  for  the  feveral 
modes  of  diftinguiihing  perfons  of  rank  and  their  followers 
by  badges,  Gower  having  taken  notice  of  thofe  of  mod  of 
the  great  lords  in  his  time. 

A  late  writer  (x)  has  gone  much  further  upon  the  point 
of  Gower's  literature  ;  and  having  met  with  encouragement 
from  the  author  of  Chaucer's  life,  prefixed  to  Urrey's  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  has  taken  the  liberty  to  affert,  that  after 
the  famous  friar  Bacon,  Chaucer  and  Gower  were  men  of 
the  mod  excenfive  learning  of  any  whofe  writings  have  efcap- 

(T)   Selden's   Titles     of    Honour,          (w)  That  is,    fuch    words  as  are 

p.  6gz.       Aflimolt's  Theatr.  Chern.  u  fed  only,  or  chiefly  by  the  ordinary 

p.  368.  and    vulgar   fort    of    people,     penes 

(u)  In   the    fifth  book,  he    treats  quern,  in  England  moft  remarkably, 

of  the  Expedition   of  the  Argonauts  as  formerly  in  Rome,  eft  jus  et  nor- 

in   fearch   of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  ma  loquendi. 

the   ftile    of    the   Hermetic  phjiofo-          (x)  Biogr,  Brit,  vol    iv.  p.  2118. 

phy.  b. 
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ed  the  wreck  of  time,  and  come  down  to  our  hands.     It  is 
certain,  he  was  a  great  matter  of  the  French   and  Latin  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  his  own  j    and  he  has  left  excellent  fpeci- 
mens  of  his  poetical  genius    in  each  of  thefe  languages  (Y). 
It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  his    thoughts   are 
now  more  to   be  valued  than  his  expreffion  :    but   as   Leland 
oblerves,  even  his  expreaion  is  equal,    if  not  fuperior  to  any 
of  thofe  who  attempted  Latin  poetry  in  his  time ;    and   if  in 
fucceeding  ages,  he  and  they  have  been  far  excelled,  yet  this 
could  fcarce  have  happened,  if  thefe  wiitershad  not  preferved 
a  tafte,  though  a  bad  one  for  Latin  poetry.      True  it  is,  tha$ 
in  point  of  fafhion  (z)  they  are  now  ufelefs;    but  this  abates 
nothing  of  their  intrinfic  value,  and    though   they    may    not 
be  fit  to  ftand  with  modern  compofitions,  through  their  want 
of  elegance,  yet  they  deferve  to  be  ftill  kept  and  viflted  fome- 
times  as  monuments    of  the  good   fenfe  of  former  ages,  and 
evidences  that  in  the  feafons  of  the   moft  diffblute  luxury,  as 
thofe  in  which  he  flouriftied  undoubtedly  were,  there  wanted 
not  a  remnant  of  honeft  and  ftout  men,  who  durft  oppofe    a 
debauched  nobility,  a  voluptuous  clergy,  complying  judges, 
and  a  corrupt  ptople  ;    in  which  point  of  view,  perhaps,  they 
were  not  ufelefs  examples  to  fucceeding  times. 

But  Gower's  diftinguifhed  poetical  merit  was  introducing 
the  mufes  into  this  kingdom,  for  in  order  of  time  he  was  be- 
fore Chaucer,  though  he  allb  furvived  him.     In  this  view,  he 
may  therefore  be  ftiled,  the  firft-born  parent  of  our  Englifh 
poetry.     I  will  not  reach,  fays  the   author   of  the  "  Art  of 
"  Englifh  Poefie  "(A),  above  the  time  of  king  Edward  III. 
and  Richard  II.  for  any  that  wrote  in  Englifh  metre,  becaufe 
before  their  times,  by    reafon  of  the  late  Norman  conqueit, 
which  had  brought  into  the  realm  much  alteration,  both  of 
our  language  and    laws,    and  therewithal    a    certain    martial 
barbaroufnefs,  whereby  the  ftudy  of  all  good  learning  was  fo 
much  degraded,  as  long  time  after  no  man,  or  very  few,  in- 
tended to  write  in  any  laudable  fcience,    fo  as   beyond   that 
time,  there  is   little   or    nothing  worth  commendation  to  be 
found  written  in  this  art.      And  thofe  of  the   firft  age   were 

J^ 

Chaucer  and  Gower,  after  whom  followed  John  Lydgate  the 

(Y)  Of  his  three  principal  works,  rp«n  one,  viz.  the  vice  of  the  age, 

the  firft   is  in  French,  the  fecond  in  which  had  ftampt  a  credit  upon  thefe 

Latin,  and  the  third  in  Engli(h.  tinkling  trifles;  and  our  poet  was  not' 

(z)  This  is  another  reafon  we  had  the  only  fenfible  man,  that  for  this 

for  infecting  the  four  lines  of  his  epi-  reafon  was  content  to  comply  with 

caph,  to  exhibit  a  fpecimen   of  this  the  vulgar  tafte. 

fafhion,  for  which,    the    beft  excufe          (A)  Mn.  Put'enharn's  art  of  Eng- 
that  can  be  made  for  him,  is  the  com-     lifh  Poefje,  p.  48. 
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monk  of  Bury,  and  that  namclefs  poet,  who  wrote  the  fatire, 
called,  "  Pierce  Plowman."  To  the  fame  purpofe,  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  obferves  (a),  that  "  as  in  the  Italian  language,  the  firft 
that  made  it  afpire  to  be  a  treafure-houfe  of  fcience,  were  the 
poets  Dante,  Boccace  and  Petrarch ;  fo  in  our  Englifli, 
Gower  and  Chaucer,  after  whom,  encouraged  and  delighted 
with  their  excellent  foregoing,  others  followed  to  beautify  our 
mother  tongue,  as  well  in  the  fame  kind  as  other  arts."  A. 
late  writer  alfo  remarks  (c),  "  that  Gower  being  very  gracious 
with  king  Henry  IV.  in  his  time  carried  the  name  of  the  only 
poet )  but  his  verfes,  to  fay  the  truth,  are  poor  and  plain,  yet 
full  of  good  and  grave  morality.  But  while  he  affecled  alto- 
gether the  P'rench  phrafe  and  words,  he  made  himfelf  too  ob- 
icure  to  his  reader  j  befides  his  invention  cometh  far  fhoit  of 
the  promife  of  his  titles." 

Notwithftanding  this  remark,  invention  has  lately  been 
affigned  for  the  beft  claim,  that  Gower  and  Chaucer  have, 
for  being  called  our  firft  Englifh  poets.  "  There  are,  indeed, 
fays  an  ingenious  critic,  the  works  of  fome  Englifh  poets 
now  remaining,  who  wrote  before  Gower  and  Chaucer  ;  but 
thefe  are  chiefly  Chronicles  in  rhime,  and  feem  to  have  left 
us  the  laft  dregs  of  that  kind  of  compofition,  which  was 
praclifed  by  the  Brit.ih  bards ;  as  for  inftance,  the  Chronicle 
of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  wrote,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, about  the  year  12805  an^  hence  we  obferve,  that 
Gower  and  Chaucer  were  reputed  the  firft  Englifh  poets,  be- 
caufc  they  firft  brought  invention  into  our  poetry,  they  MORA- 
LIZED THEIR  ILONG,  and  ftrove  to  make  virtue  mere  amiable 
by  cloathing  her  in  fiction  (D).  Thus  we  continually  find  thefe 
two  mafters  in  this  art,  conftantly  coupled  together  in  their 
pretenfions  to  this  merit,  which  to  fay  the  truth  is  not  much  to 
Gower's  honour  and  advantage,  for  in  reality  his  partner's 
claim  was  founded  upon  much  ftronger  reafons.  Chaucer, 
proceeds  this  learned  critic,  "  it  muft  be  acknowleged,  de- 
*'  ferves  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  firft  Englifh  poets,  on 
0  another  account,  his  admirable  artifice  in  painting  the  man- 
*'  ners,  which  none  before  him  had  ever  attempted  even  in 
<{  the  moft  imperfect  degree  ;  and  it  fhould  be  remembered 
"  to  his  honour,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  gave  the  Englifh 
"  nation  in  its  own  language,  an  idea  of  humour  "  (E).  There 

(B)  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Defence  of         (D)  Mr.  Warton   in   his  Obferva- 

Pcefie,  p.  492.  tions  on  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenfer, 

(c)  Peacham's  Compleat  Gentle-  p.  227. 
wan,  p.  94,  95.  (B)  Ibid,  p.  aiS. 
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is  alib  another  particular,  wherein  Chaucer's  name  is  endear- 
ed to  us  much  above  that  of  Gower,  who  though  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  man  of  fingular  great  piety  and  integrity,  yet 
is  he  greatly  cenfured  on  account  of  his  changing  with  the 
times,  in  this  lait  light,  the  writer  of  Chaucer's  life  already 
cited,  commends  that  prince  of  poets,  for  not  trampling  upon 
his  mafter's  memory,  and  bafely  flattering  the  new  king,  as 
ino-ft  cf  his  contemporaries  did,  and  particularly  Gower ; 
who,  notwithstanding  the  obligations  he  had  to  Richard  11. 
yet  when  old,  blind,  and  paft  any  hopes  cf  honour  or  advan- 
tage, unlefs  the  view  of  keeping  what  he  enjoyed,  bafely  in- 
fulted  the  memory  of  his  murthered  mailer,  and  as  ignomini- 
oufly  flattered  his  murtherer, 

It  is  true,  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  wipe  this  blot 
out  of  our  poet's  efcutcheon,  and  certainly  the  charge  is  too 
feverely  drawn  \  in  refpecl  to  which  fomevvhat  has  been  offered 
in  the  courfe  of  this  memoir.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
in  the  hiftorical  pieces  which  he  added  to  his  Vox  Clamantis, 
after  the  depofition  of  Richard,  and  the  acceHion  of  Henry  IVY 
he  made  very  free  with  the  character 'of  his  old  matter,  in 
the  view  of  making  his  court  to  the  new  one  :  and  in  the 
fame  fpirit  his  Confeflio  Amantis,  which  had  been  wrote  at 
the  requeft  of  king  Richard,  and  dedicated  to  that  king,  was 
altered  after  the  coming  in  of  king  Henry,  and  infcribed  to 
that  triumphant  prince  (F). 

In  point  of  fortune,  the  comparison  is  not  fo  much  to  the 
difadvantage  of  Gower ;  for  though  bifhop  Nicholfon  calls 
him  a  poor  knight,  of  John  Pit's  creation  (G)  ;  yet  it  is  un- 
lucky for  his  lordfhip,  that  he  happens  to  be  miftaken  in  both 
parts  of  this  ineer  ;  fmce  before  Pit's  time,  he  is  exprefsly  affirmed 
to  be  a  knight  by  Leland,  and  his  rebuilding  part  of  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  Overy,  and  founding  a  chantery  and  obit  there, 
fhew  that  he  was  far  from  being  poor,  and  rather  of  affluent 
circumflances.  It  is  certain,  that  he  was  married,  fince  his 
wife  was  interred  in  the  fame  church,  under  a  monument  be- 
low his  own  ;  whether  any,  or  what  ilTue  is  not  fo  certain. 
Mr.  Stovve  indeed  tells  us,  that  he  was  grand-father  of  John 

(F)  A  fperimen   of  this  ufage    is  treated  this   monarch's  memory  ill, 

given  from  his  works  by  Stowe,  ubi  and    having  fpoke   with  equal  free- 

fupra  j  and  Mr.  Heanje   in   his  pre-  dom   of    the  clergy  :    and  for  thefe 

face  to  the   life   of  king  Richard  II.  caufes,    he    is   for    leaving  Gower's 

by  the  Monk  of  Eveiham  fays,    that  writings  in  lafting  obfcurity,    as  not 

the   reafon    why  he  did   not   annetf  worthy  of  a  better  fate, 

what  our  author  had   written   con-  (G)    Nicholfon's       Hift.       Libr. 

"  cerning  this  king,  was  owing  to  the  p.  81. 
account  he  had  received  of  his  having 

Gower, 
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Cower,  fword-be^rer  to  the  unfortunate  prince  of  Wales,  fon 
to  the  yet  more   unfortunate    Henry  VI.  and   who    with  his 
mafter  loft  his  life  after  the  battle  of  Tewkfbury  in  1471.  Upon 
their  defeat,  Mr.  Gower  with  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  feve- 
ral  other  perfons  of  great  diftinclion,  took  (belter  in  a  church, 
into  which,   when  king  Edward  JV.  would  have  entered  with 
his  fword  drawn,  a  prieft  met  him  with  the  facrament,  and 
would  not  let  him  proceed  till  he  had  promifed  him  their  lives  ; 
notwithftanding  which,  after  remaining   there  from  Saturday 
till  Monday,  they  were  taken  out  and  beheaded.     This  is  fa  id 
to  have  been  done  in  revenge  of  what  had  pailcd   about  ten 
years  before,  fmce  in  the    charge  upon    which   the  queen  of 
Henry  VI,  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  and  others  were  attainted, 
one  article,  viz.  the  eighteenth,  is,  That  they  caufed  William 
lord  Bonnevrlle,  and  Sir  Thomas  Kuriell,  knights  of  the  £ar- 

'  O  D 

tcr,  and  William  Gower,  ftanJard- bearer  to  Richard  duke  of 
York,  to  be"  beheaded  again  ft  law,  and  confequemly  murther- 
ed.  Hence  we  fee  that  there  were  feveral  families  of  the 
Gowers,  and  that  they  took  different  fides  in  thefe  miferable 
times.  Of  what  family  William  Gower  was  does  not  appear : 
but  there  is  a  clear  defcent  from  John,  who  was  (lain  at  Tewkf- 
bury, which  fhews  him  to  be  of  the  Stitenham  family,  and  con- 
fequemly, not  defcended  directly  from  the  fubjedt  of  this 
article.  Who  beiides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  wrote 
feveral  others,  which  are  taken  notice  of  below  (H). 

(H)  Some  fhort  poems   of  his  are  is  alfo    an  account  in  vol.  ii.  of  his 

printed  among  thofe  of  Chaucer,  and  Confefiio  Amantis,  printed  by  Caxton 

there  are  many  more  annexed  to  the  in  1493.  The  fecond  edition  of  which 

firft  edition  of  his  book,  "  De  con-  by   Barthelette,    dedicated  to  He«ry 

"  fefnone  amantis."  And  a  lift  of  o-  VIII.  came  out   in    1532,    was  re- 

thers  from  the  Bodleian,  Cotton,  and  printed  in  1544,  and  a^aia  in  15,54, 

All-Souls-college  libraries,    may    be  at  London. 
feen  in  Biogr.  Brit,  ubi  fupra.  Where 
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